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PEEFACE. 


Histories  of  Phcenicia  or  of  the  Phoenicians  were 
written  towards  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
bv  Movers  and  Kenrick.  The  elaborate  work  of  the 
former  writer  ^  collected  into  five  moderate-sized 
volumes  all  the  notices  that  classical  antiquity  had 
preserved  of  the  Religion,  History,  Commerce,  Art, 
&c.,  of  this  celebrated  and  interesting  nation.  Ken- 
rick, making  a  free  use  of  the  stores  of  knowledge 
thus  accumulated,  added  to  them  much  information 
derived  from  modern  research,  and  was  content  to 
give  to  the  world  in  a  single  volume  of  small  size,*- 
very  scant ilv  illustrated,  the  ascertained  results  of 
criticism  and  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians up  to  his  own  day.  Forty-four  years  have 
since  elapsed ;  and  in  the  course  of  them  large  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  certain  branches  of  the 
inquiry,  while  others  have  remained  very  much  as 
they  were  before.  Travellers,  like  Eobinson,  Wal- 
pole,  Tristram,  Eenan,  and  Lortet,  have  thrown  great 


*  Die  Phoniziert  und  das 
phonizische  Alterthum,  by  F.  C. 
Movers,  in  five  volumes,  Berlin, 
1841  1856. 


'  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Pliosnicia^  by  John  Kenrick, 
London,  1855. 
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additional  light  on  the  geography,  geology,  fauna, 
and  flora  of  the  country.  Excavators,  hke  Eenan 
and  the  two  Di  Cesnolas,  hav^e  caused  the  soil  to 
yield  up  most  valuable  remains  bearing  upon  the 
architecture,  the  art,  the  industrial  pursuits,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  Antiquaries, 
hke  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  and  MM.  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  have  subjected  the  remains  to  careful  ex- 
amination and  criticism,  and  have  definitively  fixed 
the  character  of  Phoenician  Art,  and  its  position  in 
the  history  of  artistic  effort.  Eesearches  are  still 
being  carried  on,  both  in  Phoenicia  Proper  and  in 
the  Phoenician  dependency  of  Cyprus,  which  are 
likely  still  further  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  with 
respect  to  Phoenician  Art  and  Archaeology ;  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  will  affect  seriously  the 
verdict  already  delivered  by  competent  judges  on 
those  subjects.  The  time  therefore  appeared  to  the 
author  to  have  come  when,  after  nearly  half  a 
century  of  silence,  the  history  of  the  people  might 
appropriately  be  rewritten.  The  subject  had  long 
engaged  his  thoughts,  closely  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  histories  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  '  Great  Oriental 
Monarchies,'  which  for  thirty  vears  have  been  to  him 
special  objects  of  study ;  and  a  work  embodying  the 
chief  results  of  the  recent  investigations  seemed  to 
him  a  not  unsuitable  termination  to  the  historical 
efforts  which  his  resignation  of  the  Professorship 
of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford,  and  his  entrance  upon 
a  new  sphere  of  labour,  bring  naturally  to  an  end. 


PREFACE.  IX 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  vast  obligations 

to    MM.    Perrot    and   Chipiez    for   the    invaluable 

assistance  which  he  has   derived  from   their  great 

work,^  and  to  their  publishers,   the  MM.  Hachette, 

for  their  Hberality  in  allowing  him  the  use  of  so  large 

a  number  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez'  Illustrations. 

He  is  also  much  beholden  to  the  same  gentlemen  for 

the  use  of  charts  and  drawings  originally  published 

in  the  '  Geographic  Universelle.'     Other  works  from 

which  he  has  drawn  either  materials  or  illustrations, 

or  both,  are  (besides  Movers'  and  Kenrick's)  M.  Ernest 

Eenan's  '  Mission  de  Ph^nicie,'  General  Di  Cesnola's 

'  CH' prus,'  A.  Di  Cesnola's  '  Salaminia,'  M.  Ceccaldi's 

'  Monuments  Antiques  de   Cypre,'  M.  Daux's   *  Ee- 

cherches  sur  les  Emporia  Pheniciens,'  the  '  Corpus 

Inscriptionum  Semiticarum,'  M.  Clermont-Ganneau's 

'  Imagerie  Phenicienne,'  Mr.  Davis's  '  Carthage  and 

her  Eemains/  Gesenius's  '  Scripturae  Linguseque  PhoB- 

iiiciaB  Monumenta,'  Lortet's  '  La  SjTie  d'aujourd'hui,' 

Serra  di  Falco's  'Antichitk  della  Siciha,'  Walpole's 

'  AnsajTii,'  and  Canon  Tristram's  '  Land  of  Israel.' 

The  difficulty  has  been  to  select  from  these  copious 

stores  the  most  salient  and  noteworthv  facts,  and  to 

marshal  them  in  such  a  form  as  would  make  them 

readily  intelligible   to  the  ordinary  English  reader. 

How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this   he  must 

leave  the  public  to  judge.     In  making  his  bow  to 


*  Histoire  de  VArt  dans  VAntiqwiU^  par  MM.  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
Pans,  1881-7,  4  vols. 
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them  as  a  '  Reader '  and  Writer  '  of  Histories/  ^  lie 
has  to  thank  them  for  a  degree  of  favour  which  has 
given  a  ready  sale  to  all  his  previous  works,  and  has 
carried  some  of  them  through  several  editions. 


>  WiU    of    William    Camden, 
Clarencieux  King- of- Arms,  founder 


of   the    *  Camden    Professorship,' 
1062. 


Canterbury  :  August  1889. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    LAND. 
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Real  length  of  Phopnicia  along  the  coast — Breadth  ami  area 
— General  character  of  the  region — The  Plains — Plain  of 
Sharon — Plain  of  Acre — Plain  of  Tyre — Plain  of  Sidon — Plain 
of  Berytus — Plain  of  Marathus — Hilly  regions — Mountain 
ranges — Carmel — Casids — Bargylus — Lebanon — Beauty  of  Leba- 
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picturesqueness,  productiveness, 

PH(EXic6,or  Phoenicia,  was  the  name  originally  given  by 
the  Greeks — and  afterwards  adopted  from  them  by  the 
Eomans — to  the  coast  region  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  it  faces  the  west  between  the  thirty-second 
and  the  thirty-sixth  parallels.  Here,  it  would  seem, 
in  their  early  voyagings,  the  Pre-Homeric  Greeks  first 
came  upon  a  land  where  the  palm-tree  was  not  only 
indigenous,  but  formed  a  leading  and  striking  charac- 
teristic, everyw^here  along  the  low  sandy  shore  lifting 
its  tuft  of  feathery  leaves  into  the  bright  blue  sky, 
high  above  the  undergrowth  of  fig,  and  pomegranate, 
and  olive.  Hence  they  called  the  tract  Phoenicia,  or 
^  the  Land  of  Palms ; '  and  the  people  who  inhabited 
it  the  Phoenicians,  or  '  the  Palm-tree  people.' 
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The  temi  was  from  the  first  apphed  with  a  good 
deal  of  vagueness.  It  was  probal)ly  originally  given  to 
the  region  opposite  Cyprus,  from  Gabala  in  the  north — 
now  Jebili — to  Antaradus  (Tortosa)  and  Marathus 
(Amrith)  towards  the  south,  where  the  pahu-tree  was 
first  seen  growing  in  rich  abundance.  Tlie  palm  is 
the  numismatic  emblem  of  Aradus,^  and  though  not 
now  very  frequent  in  the  region  which  Strabo  calls 
'  the  Aradian  coast-tract,'  ^  must  ancientlv  have  been 
among  its  chief  ornaments.  As  the  Grecian  know- 
ledge of  the  coast  extended  southward,  and  a  richer 
and  still  richer  growth  of  the  palm  was  continually 
noticed,  almost  every  town  and  everv  village  beinff 
embosomed  in  a  circle  of  palm  groves,  the  name 
extended  itself  until  it  reached  as  far  south  at  anv 
rate  as  Gaza,  or  (according  to  some)  as  Ehinocolura 
and  theToiTens  ^Egypti.  Xorthward  the  name  seems 
never  to  have  passed  beyond  Cape  rosideium(Possidi) 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Casius,  the  tract  between  this 
and  the  range  of  Taurus  being  always  known  as 
Syria,  never  as  Ph(rnicia  or  Phoenicc. 

The  entire  length  of  the  coast  between  the  limits 
of  Cape  Possidi  and  Ehinocolura  is,  without  reckon- 
in^r  the  lesser  indentations,  about  380  miles,  or  nearlv 
the  same  as  that  of  Portugal.  The  indentations  of  the 
coast-line  are  slight.  From  Ehinocolura  to  Mount 
Carmel,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  not  a  sinorle  stron<jr 
promontory  asserts  itself,  nor  is  there  a  single  bay  of 
sufficient  dei)tli  to  attract  the  attention  of  geographers. 
Carmel  itse^lf  is  a  notable  headland,  and  shelters  a  bay 
of  some  size  ;  but  these  once  passed  the  old  uniformity 
returns,  the  line  being  again  almost  unbroken  for  a 

'  iieeEckheh  Doctr,  Num.  Vet.  '      '^  *H  twv 'ApaJiwv  napaXla,  xvL 
p.  441.  2,  §  12. 
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stance  of  seventy-five  miles,  from  Haifa  to  Beyrout 
Jerytus).  North  of  Beyrout  we  find  a  little  more 
iriety.  The  coast  projects  in  a  tolerably  bold  sweep 
3tween  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  and  Tripolis  (Tara- 
Lilus)  and  recedes  almost  correspondingly  between 
ripolis  and  Tortosa  (Antaradus),  so  that  a  deepish 
iy  is  formed  between  Lat.  34°  27'  and  Lat.  34°  45', 
hence  the  Une  again  runs  northward  unindented  for 
fty  miles,  to  beyond  Gabala  (Jebili).  After  this, 
3tweea  Gabala  and  Cape  Posideium  there  is  con- 
derable  irregularity,  the  whole  tract  being  moun- 
linous,  and  spurs  from  Bargylus  and  Casius  running 
3wn  into  the  sea  and  forming  a  succession  of  head- 
nds,  of  which  Cape  Posideium  is  the  most  remark- 
Je. 

But  while  the  name  Phoenicia  is  applied  geogra- 
bically  to  this  long  extent — nearly  400  miles — of 
)a8t-line,  historically  and  ethnically  it  has  to  be  re- 
Liced  within  considerably  narrower  limits.  A  race, 
Liite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  was 
fttled  from  an  early  date  on  tlie  southern  portion  of 
le  west  Asian  coast,  where  it  verges  towards  Africa. 
rora  Jabneh  (Yebna)  southwards  was  Palestine, 
le  (country  of  the  Philistines,  perliapB  even  from 
)ppa  (Jaffa),  which  is  made  the  boundary  by  Mela.^ 
[lus  at  least  eii?htv  miles  of  coast-line  must  be  de- 
icted  from  the  380,  and  the  length  of  Phoenicia 
ong  the  Mediterranean  shore  nuist  be  regarded  as 
)t  exceeding  three  hundred  miles. 

The  width  varied  from  eight  or  ten  miles  to  thirty. 
^e  must  regard  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Phoenicia 
le  high  ridge  which  forms  the  watershed  between 


*  Pomp.  Mel.  De  Situ  Orb  is,  i.  12. 
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the  streams  that  flow  eastward  towards  the  Orontes, 
Litany,  and  Jordan,  and  those  that  flow  westward 
into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
was  the  average  width ;  but  perliaps  it  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  about  fifteen  miles.  In  this  case  the 
entire  area  would  have  been  about  4,500  square 
miles. 

The  tract  was  one  of  a  remarkably  diversified 
character.  Lofty  mountain,  steep  wooded  hill,  chalky 
slope,  rich  alluvial  plain,  and  sandy  shore  succeeded 
each  other,  each  having  its  own  charm,  which  was 
enhanced  by  contrast.  The  sand  is  confined  to  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  along  the  seashore,^  and 
to  the  sites  of  ancient  harbours  now  filled  up.  It  is 
exceedingly  fine  and  of  excellent  silicious  quality, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel.  The  most  remarkable  plains  are  those 
of  Sharon,  Acre,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Beyrout,  and  Marathus. 
Sharon,  so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,*^  is  the  maritime 
tract  intervening  between  the  highland  of  Samaria 
and  the  Mediterranean,  extending  from  Joppa  to  the 
southern  foot  of  Carmel — a  distance  of  nearly  sixty  miles 
— and  watered  by  the  Chorseas,  the  Kaneh,  and  other 
rivers.  It  is  a  smooth,  very  slightly  undulating  tract, 
about  ten  miles  in  width  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  which  rise  up  abruptly  from  it  without 
any  intervening  region  of  hills,  and  seem  to  bound 
it  as  a  wall,  above  which  tower  the  huge  rounded 


*  The  tract  of  white  sand  (Er- 
Hamleh)  which  forms  the  coast- 
line of  the  entire  shore  from 
Bhinocolura  to  Carmel  is  said  to 
be  gradually  encroaching,  fresh 
sand  being  continually  brought  by 
the  south-west  wind  from  Egypt. 
*  It  has  buried  Ascalon,  and  in  the 


north,  between  Joppa  and  Csesartea, 
the  dunes  are  said  to  be  as  much  as 
three  miles  wide  and  800  feet  high* 
(Grove,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  ii.  673). 

■^  See  Cant.  ii.  1 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9 ; 
XXXV.  *2 ;  Ixv.  10. 
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masses  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  with  the  wooded  cone, 
on  which  stood  Samaria,  nestling  at  their  feet.^  The 
sluggish  streams,  several  of  them  containing  water 
during  the  whole  of  the  year,  make  their  way  across 
it  between  reedy  banks,^  and  generally  spread  out 
before  reaching  the  shore  into  wide  marshes,  which 
might  be  easily  utilised  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  varying  from  bright  red  to 
deep  black,  and  producing  enormous  crops  of  weeds 
or  grain,  according  as  it  is  cultivated  or  left  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Towards  the  south  the  view  over  the 
region  has  been  thus  described  :  •  From  Eamleh  there 
is  a  wide  view  on  every  side,  presenting  a  prospect 
rarely  surpassed  in  richness  and  beauty.  I  could 
liken  it  to  nothing  but  the  great  plain  of  the  Ehine 
by  Heidelberg  or,  better  still,  to  the  vast  plains  of 
Lombardy,  as  seen  from  the  cathedral  of  Milan  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  east  the  frowning  mountains  of 
Judah  rose  abruptly  from  the  tract  at  their  foot; 
while  on  the  west,  in  fine  contrast,  the  glittering  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  associated  our  thoughts 
with  Europe.  Towards  the  north  and  south,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  beautiful  plain  was  spread 
out  like  a  carpet  at  our  feet,  variegated  with  tracts  of 
brown  from  which  the  crops  had  just  been  taken,  and 
with  fields  still  rich  with  the  yelloAv  of  the  ripe  corn, 
or  green  with  the  springing  millet.  Immediately  be- 
low us  the  eye  rested  on  the  immense  olive  groves  of 
Ramleh  and  Lydda,  and  the  picturesque  towers  and 
minarets  and  domes  of  these  large  villages.  In  the 
plain  itself  were  not  many  villages,  but  the  tract  of 


'  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PalcBtine^    from  this  circumstance,  and  may 
p.  254.  be  caUed  *  the  River  of  Canes.' 

'*  The  Kaneh  derives  its  name  , 
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hills  and  the  mountain-side  beyond,  especially  in  the 
north-east,  were  perfectly  studded  with  them,  and  as 
now  seen  in  the  reflected  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
they  seemed  like  white  villas  and  hamlets  among  the 
dark  hills,  presenting  an  appearance  of  thriftiness 
and  beauty  which  certainly  would  not  stand  a  closer 
examination.'  ^  Towards  its  northern  end  Sharon  is 
narrowed  by  the  low  hills  which  gather  round  the 
western  flanks  of  Carmel,  and  gradually  encroach  upon 
the  plain  until  it  terminates  against  the  shoulder  of  the 
mountain  itself,  leaving  only  a  narrow  beach  at  the 
foot  of  the  promontory  by  which  it  is  possible  to  com- 
nmnicate  with  the  next  plain  towards  the  north/^ 

Compared  with  Sharon  the  plain  of  Acre  is  unim- 
portant and  of  small  extent.  It  reaches  about  eight 
miles  along  the  shore,  from  the  foot  of  Carmel  to  the 
headland  on  whicli  the  town  of  Acre  stands,  and  has 
a  width  between  the  shore  and  the  hills  of  about 
six  miles.  Like  Sharon  it  is  noted  for  its  fertility. 
Watered  by  the  two  permanent  streams  of  the  Kishon 
and  the  Belus,  it  possesses  a  rich  soil,  whicli  is  said 
to  be  at  present  '  perhaps  the  best  cultivated  and  pro- 
ducing the  most  luxuriant  crops,  both  of  corn  and 
weeds,  of  any  in  Palestine.'  **  The  Kishon  waters  it  on 
the  south,  where  it  approaches  Carmel,  and  is  a  broad 
stream,^  though  easily  fordable  towards  its  mouth. 
The  Belus  (Xamaanc*)  ilows  through  it  towards  the 
north,  washing  Acre  itself,  and  is  a  stream  of  even 
greater  volume  than  the  Kishon,  though  it  has  but  a 
short  course. 

'  BrohinBOiif  Biblical  Hesea  rchetf,        '  Lynch  found  it  eighteen  yards 

iii.28, 29.  in     width   in   April     1848      {The 

'  Grove,  l.s.c.  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea^  p.  64). 

'  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palest ittc^  He  found  the  Belus  twice  as  wide 

p.  260.  and  twice  as  deep  as  the  Kishon. 
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The  tliird  of  tlie  Phoenician  plains,  as  we  proceed 
from  south  to  north,  is  that  of  Tyre.  This  is  a  long 
but  comparatively  narrow  strip,  reaching  from  the 
Ras-el-Abiad  towards  the  south  to  Sarepta  on  the 
north,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  but  in  no 
part  more  than  five  miles  across,  and  generally  less 
than  two  miles.  It  is  watered  about  midway  by  the 
copious  stream  of  the  Kasimiyeh  or  Litany,  which, 
rising  east  of  Lebanon  in  the  Buka'a  or  CcBlesyrian 
valley,  forces  its  way  through  the  mountain  chain  by 
a  series  of  tremendous  gorges,  and  debouches  upon 
the  Tyrian  lowland  about  three  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  the  present  city,  near  the  modem  Khan-el- 
Kasimiyeh,  whence  it  flows  peaceably  to  the  sea  with 
many  windings  through  a  broad  low  tract  of  meadow- 
land.  Other  rills  and  rivulets  descending  from  the 
west  flank  of  the  great  mountain  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  plain,  while  copious  fountains  of  water 
gush  forth  with  surprising  force  in  places,  more 
especially  at  Ras-el-Ain,  tliree  miles  from  Tyre,  to  tlie 
south.^  The  plain  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  a 
large  extent  covered  with  orchai'ds,  gardens,  and 
cultivated  fields,  in  which  are  grown  rich  crops  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  cereals. 

Tlie  plain  of  Sidon,  which  follows  that  of  Tyre, 
and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  part  of  it,^  extends 
from  a  little  north  of  Sarepta  to  the  Eas-el-Jajunieh,  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles,  and  resembles  that  of 
Tyre  in  its  principal  features.  It  is  long  and  narrow, 
never  more  than  about  two  miles  in  width,  but  well- 


^  A  more  particular  description 
of  these  fountains  will  be  given  in 
the  description  of  the  city  of  Tyre, 
with  which  they  were  very  closely 


connected. 

'^  Eobinson,  Biblical Bescarcheaf 
iii.  410. 
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watered  and  very  fertile.  The  principal  streams  are 
the  Bostrenus  (Nahr-el-Auly)  in  the  north,  just  in- 
side the  promontory  of  Jajunieh,  the  Xahr  Sanik, 
south  of  Sidon,  a  torrent  dry  in  the  summer-time,^  and 
the  Xahr  ez-Zaherany,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Sarepta,  a  river  of  moderate  capacity.  Fine  fountains 
also  burst  from  the  earth  in  the  plain  itself,  as  the 
Ain-el-Kanterah  and  the  Ain-el-Burak,^  between 
Sarepta  and  the  Zaherany  river.  Irrigation  is  easy 
and  is  largely  used,  with  the  result  that  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  Saida  and  its  environs  have  the  name  of 
being  among  the  finest  of  the  country.^ 

The  plain  of  Berytus  (Beyrout)  is  the  most  con- 
tracted of  all  the  Phoenician  plains  that  are  at  all 
noticeable.  It  lies  south,  south-east,  and  east  of  the 
city,  intervening  between  the  high  dunes  or  sand- 
hills which  form  the  western  portion  of  the  Beyrout 
peninsula,  and  the  skirts  of  Lebanon,  which  here 
approach  very  near  to  the  sea.  The  plain  begins  at 
Wady  Shuweifat  on  the  south,  about  four  miles  from 
the  town  of  Beyrout,  and  extends  northwards  to  the 
sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  Xahr  Bevrout.  The 
northern  part  of  thCi  plain  is  known  as  Ard-el-Bura- 
jineh.  The  plain  is  deficient  in  water,^  yet  is  culti- 
vated in  olives  and  mulberries,  and  contains  the 
largest  olive  grove  in  all  Syria.  A  little  beyond  its 
western  edge  is  the  famous  pine  forest  ^  from  which 
(according  to  some)  Berytus  derived  its  name.^"' 

The  plain  of  Marathus  is,  next  to  Sharon,  the  most 


'  Bobiuson,  iii.  415. 

^  Ibid.  p.  414.  Compare  Kenan, 
Mission  de  PJwnicie,  pp.  524,  665. 

'  Robinson,  iii.  420. 

*  Kenan,  Mission  de  PhSnicie, 
p.  358. 


^  See  Edrisi  (traduction  de 
Jonbert),  i.  855 ;  D'Arvieux, 
MSmoireSy  ii.  88 ;  Kenan,  pp.  852, 
858. 

"  Geseniiis,  Thesaums^  p.  247. 
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extensive  in  Phoenicia.  It  stretches  from  Jebili 
(Gabala)  on  the  north  to  Arka  towards  the  south,  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  and  has  a  width  vary- 
ing from  two  to  ten  miles.  The  rock  crops  out  from 
it  in  places,  and  it  is  broken  between  Tortosa  and 
Hammani  by  a  line  of  low  hills  running  parallel 
with  the  shore.^  The  principal  streams  which  water 
it  are  the  Nahr-el-Melk,  or  Badas,  six  miles  south  of 
Jebih,  the  Nahr  Amrith,  a  strong  running  brook 
which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of 
Tortosa  (Antaradus),  the  Nahr  Kubl^,  which  joins  the 
Nahr  Amrith  near  its  mouth,  and  the  Eleutherus  or 
Nahr-el-Kebir,  which  reaches  the  sea  a  little  north  of 
Arka.  Of  these  the  Eleutherus  is  the  most  important. 
^  It  is  a  considerable  stream  even  in  summer,  and  in 
the  rainy  season  is  a  barrier  to  intercourse,  caravans 
sometimes  remaining  encamped  on  its  banks  for 
several  weeks,  unable  to  cross.'  *  The  soil  of  the  plain 
is  shallow,  the  rock  lying  always  near  the  surface  ; 
the  streams  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste  and  form 
marshes,  which  breed  malaria ;  a  scanty  population 
scarcely  attempts  more  than  the  rudest  and  most  in- 
efficient cultivation  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
tract  at  present  is  almost  a  desert.  Nature,  however, 
shows  its  capabilities  by  covering  it  in  the  spring- 
time from  end  to  end  with  a  '  carpet  of  flowers.'  ^ 

From  the  edges  of  the  plains,  and  sometimes  from 
the  very  shore  of  the  sea,  rise  up  chalky  slopes  or 
steep  rounded  hills,  partly  left  to  nature  and  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs,   partly  at  the  present   day 


'  Benan,  pp.  59,  60. 

*  Kenrick  (PAc9ntcta,p.  8),  who 
qaotes  Bnrekhardt  (8yrui,p.  161), 
and  Chesney  (Eupkraiea  Erpedi' 


tion^  i.  450). 

'  Kenan,  p.  59: — 'C'est  un  im- 
mense tapis  (le  fleiirs.' 
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cultivated  and  studded  with  villages.  The  hilly  re- 
gion forms  generally  an  intermediate  tract  between 
the  high  mountains  and  the  plains  already  described : 
but,  not  unfrequently,  it  commences  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  fills  with  its  undulations  the  entire  space, 
leaving  not  even  a  strip  of  lowland.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  central  region  between  Berytus  and 
Arka,  opposite  the  highest  portion  of  the  Lebanon ;  and 
again  in  the  north  between  Cape  Possidi  and  Jebili, 
opposite  the  more  northern  part  of  Bargylus.  Tlie 
hilly  region  in  these  places  is  a  broad  tract  of  alter- 
nate wooded  heights  and  deep  romantic  valleys,  with 
streams  murmuring  amid  their  shades.  Sometimes 
the  hills  are  cultivated  in  terraces,  on  which  grow 
vines  and  olives,  but  more  often  thev  remain  in  their 
pristine  condition,  clothed  with  masses  of  tangled 
underwood. 

The  mountain  ranges,  which  belong  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  geography  of  riioenicia,  are  four  in 
number— Carmel,  Casius,  ]iarg)4us,  and  Lebanon. 
Carmel  is  a  lon<?  hoj?-backed  rid<?e,  running  in  almost 
a  straight  line  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from 
the  promontory  which  forms  the  western  protection 
of  the  bay  of  Acre  to  El-Ledjun,  on  the  southern 
verge  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-two  miles.  It  is  a  limestone  formation, 
and  rises  up  abruptly  from  the  side  of  the  bay  of  A(*re, 
with  flanks  so  steep  and  rugged  that  the  traveller  must 
dismount  in  order  to  asc^end  them,^  but  sloi)es  more 
gently  towards  the  south,  where  it  is  comparatively 
easy  of  access.  The  greatest  elevation  which  it  at- 
tains is  about  Lat.  32°  4',  where  it  rea(*hes  the  height 

*  Maiiti,  Travels,  ii.  181  (quoted  by  Kenrick,  p.  22). 
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of  rather  more  than  1,200  feet ;  from  this  it  falls 
gradually  as  it  iiears  the  shore,  until  at  the  convent, 
with  which  the  western  extremity  is  crowned,  the 
height  above  the  sea  is  no  more  than  582  feet. 
In  ancient  times  the  whole  mountain  was  thickly 
wooded,^  but  at  present,  though  it  contains  '  rocky 
dells  '  where  there  are  '  thick  jungles  of  copse,'  ^  and 
is  covered  in  places  with  oUve  groves  and  thickets 
of  dwarf  oak,  yet  its  appearance  is  rather  that  of  a 
park  than  of  a  forest,  long  stretches  of  grass  alternat- 
ing with  patches  of  woodland  and  '  shrubberies, 
thicker  than  any  other  in  Central  Palestine,'  while 
the  larger  trees  grow  in  clumps  or  singly,  and  there 
is  nowhere,  as  in  Lebanon,  any  dense  growth,  or  even 
any  considerable  grove,  of  forest  trees.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  tract  is  conspicuous ;  and  if  Camiel 
means,  as  some  interpret,  a  '  garden '  rather  than  a 
'  forest,'  it  may  be  held  to  well  justify  its  appellation. 
*  The  whole  mountain-side,'  says  one  traveller,^  '  was 
dressed  with  blossoms  and  flowering  shrubs  and  fra- 
grant herbs.'  '  There  is  not  a  flower,'  says  another,"* 
Mliat  I  have  seen  in  Galilee,  or  on  the  plains  along 
the  coast,  that  I  do  not  find  on  Carmel,  still  tlie  fra- 
grant, lovely  mountain  that  he  was  of  old.' 

The  geological  structure  of  Carmel  is,  in  the  main, 
what  is  called  '  the  Jura  formation,'  or  '  the  upper 
oohte ' — a  soft  white  limestone,  with  nodules  and 
veins  of  flint.  At  the  western  extremity,  where  it 
overhangs  the  Mediterranean,  are  found  chalk,  and 
tertiary  breccia  formed  of  fragments  of  chalk  and 


>  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  §  27.  539. 

^  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,        '  Van  de  Velde,  TraveU,  i.  817, 

p.  844.  818.       Compare     Porter,     Giant 

'  Martineau,  Eastern  Life,  p.  Cities  of  Balkan,  p.  236. 
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flint.  On  the  north-east  of  the  mountain,  beyond  the 
Nahr-el-Mukattah,  plutonic  rocks  appear,  breaking 
through  the  deposited  strata,  and  forming  the  begin- 
ning of  the  basalt  formation  which  runs  through  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.^ 
Like  most  limestone  formations,  Carmel  abounds  in 
caves,  which  are  said  to  be  more  than  2,000  in 
number,^  and  are  often  of  great  length  and  extremely 
tortuous. 

Carmel,  the  great  soutliern  headland  of  Phoenicia, 
is  balanced  in  a  certain  sense  by  the  extreme  northern 
headland  of  Casius.  Mount  Casius  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  termination  of  a  spur  from  Bargylus ;  but 
it  has  so  marked  and  peculiar  a  character  that  it 
seems  entitled  to  separate  description.  Eising  up 
abruptly  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  height  of 
5,318  feet,  it  dominates  the  entire  region  in  its 
vicinity,  and  from  the  sea  forms  a  landmark  that  is 
extraordinarily  conspicuous.  Forests  of  fine  trees 
clothe  its  flanks,  but  the  lofty  summit  towers  high 
above  them,  a  bare  mass  of  rock,  known  at  the 
present  day  as  Jebel-el-Akra,  or  '  the  Bald  Mountain.' 
It  is  fonned  mainly  of  the  same  cretaceous  limestone 
as  the  other  mountains  of  these  parts,  and  like  them 
has  a  rounded  summit ;  but  rocks  of  igneous  origin 
enter  into  its  geological  structure ;  and  in  its  vegeta- 
tion it  more  resembles  the  mountain  ranges  of  Taurus 
and  Amanus  than  those  of  soutliern  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. On  its  north-eastern  prolongation,  which  is 
washed  by  the  Orontes,  lay  the  enchanting  pleasure- 
ground  of  Daphne,  bubbling  with  fountains,  and 
bright  with  flowering  shrubs,  where  from  a  remote 

*  Ritter,  Erdkvfide,  xvi.  81. 

*  Grove,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  i.  278. 
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antiquity  the  Syrians  held  frequent  festival  to  their 
favourite  deity — the  '  Dea  Syra  ' — the  great  nature 
goddess. 

The  elevated  tract  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Bargylus,  and  to  modem  geographers  as  the  Ansay- 
rieh  or  Nasariyeh  mountain-region,  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  spur  terminating  in  the  Mount  Casius, 
and  extends  from  the  Orontes  near  Antioch  to  the 
valley  of  the  Eleutherus.  This  is  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  a  hundred  miles.  The  range  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  lower  Coelesyrian  valley,  which  abuts 
upon  it  towards  the  east,  while  westward  it  looks 
down  upon  the  region,  partly  hill,  partly  lowland, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  'Northern 
Phoenicia.'  The  axis  of  the  range  is  almost  due 
north  and  south,  but  with  a  slight  deflection  towards 
the  south-east.  Bargylus  is  not  a  chain  comparable 
to  Lebanon,  but  still  it  is  a  romantic  and  picturesque 
region.  The  lower  spurs  towards  the  west  are  clothed 
with  olive  grounds  and  vineyards,  or  covered  with 
mjTTtles  and  rhododendrons ;  between  them  are  broad 
open  valleys,  productive  of  tobacco  and  corn.  Higher 
up  *  tlie  scenery  becomes  wild  and  bold ;  hill  rises  to 
mountain ;  soft  springing  green  com  gives  place  to 
sterner  crag,  smooth  plain  to  precipitous  heights  ; '  ^ 
and  if  in  the  more  elevated  region  the  majesty  of  the 
cedar  is  wanting,  yet  forests  of  fir  and  pine  abound, 
and  creep  up  the  mountain-side,  in  places  almost  to 
the  summit,  while  here  and  there  bare  masses  of  rock 
protrude  themselves,  and  crag  and  cliff  rise  into  the 
clouds  that  hang  about  the  highest  summits.  Water 
abounds  throughout  the  region,  which  is  the  parent 


*  Walpole*8  Ansayrii^  iii.  156. 
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of  numerous  streams,  as  the  northern  Nahr-el-Kebir, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  by  Latakia,  the  Nahr-el-Melk, 
the  Xahr  Amrith,  the  Xahr  Kuble,  the  Nahr-el-Abrath, 
and  many  others.  From  the  confonnation  of  the 
land  they  have  of  necessity  short  courses ;  but  each 
and  all  of  them  spread  along  their  banks  a  rich 
verdure  and  an  uncommon  fertility. 

But  the  great  range  of  Phoenicia,  its  glory  and  its 
boast  is  Lebanon.  Lebanon,  the  *  White  Mountain '  ^ — 
*  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Palestine  '  ^ — now  known  as  '  the 
Old  White-headed  Man  '  ( Jebel-esh-Sheikh),  or  '  the 
Mountain  of  Ice'  ( Jebel-el-Tilj ),  was  to  Phoenicia  at 
once  its  protection,  the  source  of  its  greatness,  and 
its  crowning  beauty.  Extended  in  a  continuous 
line  for  a  distance  of  above  a  hundred  miles, 
\^dth  an  average  elevation  of  from  0,000  to  8,000 
feet,  and  steepest  on  its  eastern  side,  it  formed  a 
wall  against  which  the  waves  of  eastern  imasion 
naturally  broke — a  bulwark  which  seemed  to  say  to 
them,  *  Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further.'  The 
flood  of  conquest  swept  along  its  eastern  flank,  down 
the  broad  vale  of  the  Buka'a,  and  then  over  the  hills 
of  Galilee ;  but  its  frowning  precipices  and  its  lofty 
crest  deterred  or  baffled  the  invader,  and  the  smilinjr 
region  between  its  summit  and  the  Mediterranean 
was,  in  the  early  times  at  any  rate,  but  rarely  traversed 
by  a  hostile  army.  This  western  region  it  was  which 
held  those  inexhaustil)le  stores  of  forest  trees  that 
supplied  Phcenicia  with  her  war  ships  and  her  immense 
commercial  navy ;   here  were   the   most   productive 

*  The    ilerivatit>n    of   Lebanon    Lexicon,  p.  1119 ;  FUrst,  Concor- 
(1^35^)  from  pj),  *  white,'  is  gene-    dantui.ii,  588.) 


rally  admitted.      (See    Gesenius, 
Thesaurus,     p.     369  ;     Buxtorf, 


Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  895. 
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valleys,  the  vineyards,  and  the  olive  grounds,  and 
here  too  were  the  streams  and  rills,  the  dashing 
cascades,  the  lovely  dells,  and  the  deep  gorges  which 
gave  her  the  palm  over  all  the  surrounding  countries 
for  variety  of  picturesque  scenery. 

Tlie  geology  of  the  Lebanon  is  exceedingly  com- 
plicated. '  While  the  bulk  of  the  mountain,  and  all 
the  higher  ranges,  are  without  exception  limestone  of 
the  early  cretaceous  period,  the  valleys  and  gorges 
are  filled  with  formations  of  every  possible  variety, 
sedimentary,  metamorphic,  and  igneous.  Down  many 
of  them  run  long  streams  of  trap  or  basalt ;  occa- 
sionally there  are  dykes  of  porphyry  and  greenstone, 
and  then  patches  of  sandstone,  before  the  limestone 
and  flint  recur.'  ^  Some  slopes  are  composed  entirely 
of  soft  sandstone ;  many  patches  are  of  a  hard  metallic- 
sounding  trap  or  porphyry;  but  the  predominant 
formation  is  a  greasy  or  powdery  limestone,  bare 
often,  but  sometimes  clothed  with  a  soft  herbage,  or 
with  a  thick  tangle  of  shrubs,  or  with  lofty  forest 
trees.  The  ridge  of  the  mountain  is  everywhere 
naked  limestone  rock,  except  in  the  comparatively 
few  places  which  attain  the  highest  elevation,  where 
it  is  coated  or  streaked  with  snow.  Two  summits 
are  especially  remarkable,  that  of  Jebel  Sunnin  to- 
wards the  south,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
Beyrout,*  and  is  estimated  to  exceed  the  height  of 
9,000  feet,^  and  that  of  Jebel  Mukhmel  towards  the 
north,  which  has  been  carefully  measured  and  found 
to  fall  a  verv  little  short  of  10,200  feet.^     The  latter. 


'  lLTi»trean,  The  Land  of  Israel y 

634. 

''  Ibid.  p.  7. 

'  Porter,  in  Smith's  DlctionaTy 


of  the  Bible,  ii.  86. 

^  Ibid.     Compare    Nat.    Hist, 
Beview,  No.  v.  p.  11. 
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which  forms  a  sort  of  aiupliitheatre,  circles  round 
and  impends  over  a  deep  hollow  or  basin,  opening 
out  towards  tlie  west,  in  which  rise  the  chief  sources 
that  go  to  form  the  romantic  stream  of  the  Kadisha. 
The  sides  of  the  basin  are  bare  and  rocky,  fringed 
here  and  there  with  the  rough  knolls  which  mark 
the  deposits  of  ancient  glaciers,  the  *  moraines '  of  the 
Lebanon.  In  this  basin  stand  'the  Cedars.'  It  is 
not  indeed  true,  as  was  for  a  long  time  supposed,  that 
the  cedar  grove  of  Jeb.el  Mukhmel  is  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  that  primeval  cedar-forest  which  was  anciently 
the  glory  of  the  mountain.  Cedars  exist  on  Ijcbanon 
in  six  other  places  at  least,  if  not  in  more.  Near 
Tannurin,  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Duweir,  a  wild 
gorge  is  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  forest  of 
trees,  untouched  by  the  axe,  the  haunt  of  the  panther 
and  the  bear,  which  on  examination  have  been  found 
to  be  all  cedars,  some  of  a  large  size,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  in  girth.  They  grow  in  clusters,  or 
scattered  singly,  in  every  variety  of  situation,  some 
clinging  to  the  steep  slopes,  or  gnarled  and  twisted 
on  the  bare  hilltops,  others  sheltered  in  the  recesses  of 
the  dell.  There  are  also  cedar-groves  at  B'sherrah ; 
at  El  Hadith ;  near  Duma,  five  hours  south-west  of 
El  Hadith ;  in  one  of  the  glens  north  of  Deir-el- 
Kamar,  at  Etnub,  and  probably  in  other  places.^ 
But  still '  the  Cedars ''  of  Jebel  Mukhmel  are  entitled 
to  pre-eminence  over  all  the  rest,  both  as  out-num- 
bering any  other  cluster,  and  still  more  as  exceeding 
all  the  rest  in  size  and  apparent  antiquity.  Some  of 
the  patriarchs  are  of  enormous  girth ;  even  the 
younger  ones  have  a  circumference  of  eighteen  feet ; 

•  See  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel^  pp.  625-629. 
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and  the  height  is  such  that  the  birds  which  dwell 
among  the  upper  branches  are  beyond  the  range  of 
an  ordinary  fowHng-piece. 

But  it  is  through  the  contrasts  which  it  presents 
tliat  Lebanon  has  its  extraordinary  power  of  attract- 
ing and  delighting  the  traveller.  BIbIow  the  upper 
line  of  bare  and  worn  rock,  streaked  in  places  with 
snow,  and  seamed  with  torrent  courses,  a  region  is 
entered  upon  where  the  fresliest  and  softest  moun- 
tain herbage,  the  greenest  foliage,  and  the  most 
brilliant  flowers  alternate  with  deep  dells,  tremen- 
dous gorges,  rocky  ravines,  and  precipices  a  thou- 
sand feet  high.  Scarcely  has  the  voyager  descended 
from  the  upper  region  of  naked  and  rounded  rock, 
when  he  comes  upon  *  a  tremendous  chasm — the  bare 
amphitheatre  of  the  upper  basin  contracts  into  a 
valley  of  about  2,000  feet  deep,  rent  at  its  bottom 
into  a  cleft  a  thousand  feet  deeper  still,  down  which 
dashes  a  river,  buried  between  these  stupendous  walls 
of  rock.  All  above  the  chasm  is  terraced  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  with  indefatigable  industry.  Tiny 
streamlets  bound  and  leap  from  terrace  to  terrace, 
fertiUsing  them  as  they  rush  to  join  the  torrent  in  the 
abyss.  Some  of  the  waterfalls  are  of  great  height 
and  of  considerable  volume.  From  one  spot  may  be 
counted  no  less  than  seven  of  these  cascades,  now 
dashing  in  white  spray  over  a  cliff,  now  lost  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  soon  to  reappear  over  the  next 
shelving  rock.'  ^  Or,  to  quote  from  another  writer  '^ 
— 'The  descent  from  the  summit  is  gradual,  but  is 
everywhere  broken  by  precipices  and  towering  rocks, 
which   time  and   the   elements   have   chiselled   into 

*  See  Tristram,  Land  of  laraelt  ,      ^  Porter,  in  Dictionary  of  the 
p.  626.  Dihle,  ii.  80. 
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strange  fantastic  shapes.  Eavines  of  singular  wild- 
ness  and  grandeur  furrow  tlie  whole  mountain-side, 
looking  in  many  places  like  huge  rents.  Here  and 
there,  too,  bold  promontories  shoot  out,  and  dip  per- 
pendicularly into  the  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  ragged  limestone  banks  are  scantily  clothed  with 
the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  sandstone  with  pines; 
while  every  available  spot  is  carefully  cultivated. 
The  cultivation  is  wonderful,  and  shows  what  all  Sjrria 
might  be  if  under  a  good  government.  Miniature 
fields  of  grain  are  often  seen  where  one  would  suppose 
that  the  eagles  alone,  which  hover  round  them,  coidd 
have  planted  the  seed.  Fig-trees  cling  to  the  naked 
rock;  vines  are  trained  along  narrow  ledges;  long 
ranges  of  mulberries  on  terraces  like  steps  of  stairs 
cover  the  more  gentle  declivities ;  and  dense  groves 
of  olives  fill  up  the  bottoms  of  the  glens.  Hundreds 
of  villages  are  seen,  here  built  amid  labyrinths  of 
rocks,  there  clinging  like  swallows'  nests  to  the  sides 
of  cliffs,  while  convents,  no  less  numerous,  are  perched 
on  the  top  of  every  peak.  When  viewed  from  the 
sea  on  a  morning  in  early  spring,  Lebanon  presents 
a  picture  which  once  seen  is  never  forgotten;  but 
deeper  still  is  the  impression  left  on  the  mind,  when 
one  looks  down  over  its  terraced  slopes  clothed  in 
their  gorgeous  foliage,  and  through  the  vistas  of  itB 
magnificent  glens,  on  the  broad  and  bright  Medi- 
terranean.' 

The  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain  falls  very  far 
short  of  the  western  both  in  area  and  in  beauty.  It 
is  a  comparatively  narrow  region,  and  presents  none 
of  the  striking  features  of  gorge,  ravine,  deep  dell, 
and  dashing  stream  which  diversify  the  side  that 
looks  westward.     The  steep  slopes  are  generally  bare, 
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the  lower  portion  only  being  scantily  clothed  with 
deciduous  oak,  for  the  most  part  stunted,  and  with 
low  scrub  of  juniper  and  barberry.^  Towards  the 
north  there  is  an  outer  barrier,  parallel  with  the  main 
chain,  on  which  follows  a  tolerably  flat  and  rather 
bare  plain,  well  watered,  and  with  soft  turf  in  many 
parts,  which  gently  slopes  to  the  foot  of  the  main 
ascent,  a  wall  of  rock  generally  half  covered  with 
snow,  up  which  winds  the  rough  track  whereby 
travellers  reach  the  summit.  Eills  of  water  are  not 
wanting  ;  flowers  bloom  to  the  very  edge  of  the  snow, 
and  the  walnut-tree  flourishes  in  sheltered  places  to 
within  two  or  three  thousand  feet  of  the  summit ;  but 
the  general  character  of  the  tract  is  bare  and  bleak ; 
the  villages  are  few ;  and  the  terraced  cultivation, 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  western 
side,  is  wanting.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  range  the 
descent  is  abrupt  from  the  crest  of  the  mountain  into 
the  Buka'a,  or  valley  of  the  Litany,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  mountain-side  is  one  of  '  unrelieved  bareness.'  * 
There  is,  however,  one  beauty  at  one  point  on 
this  side  of  the  Lebanon  range  which  is  absent  from 
the  more  favoured  western  region.  On  the  ascent 
from  Baalbek  to  the  Cedars  the  traveller  comes  upon 
Lake  Lemone,  a  beautiful  mountain  tarn,  without 
any  apparent  exit,  the  only  sheet  of  water  in  the 
Lebanon.  Lake  Lemone  is  of  a  long  oval  shape, 
about  two  miles  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  is 
fed  by  a  stream  entering  at  either  extremity,  that 
from  the  north,  which  comes  down  from  the  village 
of  Ain4t,  being  the  more  important.     As  the  water 


^  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p. 
621. 

^  Ibid.  p.  600.    Compare  Porter, 


in    Smith's    Dictionary    of    the 
Bible,  ii.  87. 
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which  comes  into  the  lake  cannot  be  discharged  by 
evaporation,  we  must  suppose  some  underground  out- 
let,^ by  wliich  it  is  conveyed,  tlirough  the  hmestone, 
into  the  Litany. 

The  eastern  side  of  Lebanon  di'ains  entirely  into 
this  river,  which  is  tlie  only  stream  whereto  it  gives 
birth.  The  Litany  is  the  principal  of  all  the 
Phoenician  rivers,  for  the  Orontes  must  be  counted  not 
to  Phoenicia  but  to  Syria.  Tt  rises  from  a  small  pool 
or  lake  near  Tel  Hushben,*^  about  six  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Baalbek  ruins.  Springing  from  this 
source,  which  belongs  to  AntiUbanus  rather  than  to 
Lebanon,  the  Litany  shortly  receives  a  large  acces- 
sion to  its  waters  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
and  thus  augmented  flows  along  the  lower  Buka'a  in 
a  direction  which  is  generally  a  little  west  of  south, 
receiving  on  either  side  a  number  of  streams  and  rills 
from  both  mountains,  and  giving  out  in  its  turn 
numerous  canals  for  irrigation.  As  the  river  descends 
with  numerous  windings,  but  still  with  the  same 
general  course,  the  valley  of  the  Buka'a  contracts 
more  and  more,  till  finally  it  terminates  in  a  gorge 
of  a  most  extraordinary  character.  Nothing  in  the 
conformation  of  the  strata,  or  in  the  lie  of  ground, 
indicates  the  coming  marvel  ^ — the  roots  of  Lebanon 
and  Hermon  appear  to  intermix — and  the  further 
progress  of  the  river  seems  to  be  barred  by  a  rocky 
ridge  stretching  across  the  valley  from  east  to  west, 
when  lo  !  suddenly,  the  ridge  is  cut,  as  if  by  a  knife, 
and  a  deep  and  narrow  chasm  opens  in  it,  down 


'  Such  outlets  are  common  in  ■      "^  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Si/riuy 
Greece,    where    the}'    are    called  \  fi.  10;  Chesneyf  Euphrates  Exjtc- 
Katavnihra.     They  probably  also  .  ditioii^  i.  398. 
occur  in  Asia  Minor.  '  Tristram,  p.  600. 
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which  the  stream  plunges  in  a  cleft  200  feet  deep, 
and  so  narrow  that  in  one  place  it  is  actually 
bridged  over  by  masses  of  rock  which  have  fallen 
from  the  cliffs  above.^  In  the  gully  below  fig-trees 
and  planes,  besides  many  shrubs,  find  a  footing,  and 
the  moist  walls  of  rock  on  either  side  are  hung  with 
ferns  of  various  kinds,  among  which  is  conspicuous 
the  delicate  and  graceful  maidenhair.  Further  down 
the  chasm  deepens,  first  to  1,000  and  then  to  1,500 
feet,  '  the  torrent  roars  in  the  gorge,  milk-white  and 
swollen  often  with  the  melting  snow,  overhung  with 
semi-tropical  oleanders^  fig-trees,  and  oriental  planes, 
while  the  upper  cliffs  are  clad  with  northern  vegeta- 
tion, two  zones  of  climate  being  thus  visible  at  once.'  ^ 
Where  the  gorge  is  the  deepest,  opposite  the  Castle 
of  Belfort  (the  modern  Kulat-esh-Shukif),  the  river 
suddenly  makes  a  turn  at  right  angles,  altering  its 
course  from  nearly  due  south  to  nearly  due  west,  and 
cuts  through  the  remaining  roots  of  Lebanon,  still 
at  the  bottom  of  a  tremendous  fissure,  and  still  rag- 
ing and  chafing  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  until 
at  length  it  debouches  on  the  coast  plain,  and  me- 
anders slowly  through  meadows  to  the  sea,^  which 
it  enters  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  The 
course  of  the  Litany  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
from  seventy  to  seventy-five  miles. 

The  other  streams  to  which  Lebanon  gives  birth 
flow  either  from  its  northern  or  its  western  flank. 
From  the  northern  flank  flows  one  stream  only,  the 
Xahr-el-Kebir  or  Eleutherus.  The  course  of  this 
stream  is  short,  not  nuicli  exceeding   thirty  miles. 


P 


'  Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria,        '^  Tristram,  p.  594. 
571;     Robinson,    Later    Be-        ^  Robinson,        Biblical       Be- 


iearche9,  p.  428.  I  searches ,  iii.  409 
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It  rises  from  several  sources  at  the  edge  of  the 
Coelesyrian  valley,  and,  receiving  affluents  from  either 
side,  flows  westward  between  Bargylus  and  Lebanon 
to  the  Mediterranean,  which  it  enters  between 
Orthosia  (Ai'tousi)  and  Marathus  (Amrith)  with  a 
stream,  the  volimie  of  which  is  even  in  the  summer- 
time considerable.  In  the  rainy  season  it  constitutes 
an  important  hnpediment  to  intercourse,  since  it 
frequently  sweeps  away  any  bridge  which  may  be 
thrown  across  it,  and  is  itself  unfordable.  Caravans 
sometimes  remain  encamped  upon  its  banks  for 
weeks,  waiting  until  the  swell  has  subsided  and 
crossing  is  no  longer  dangerous.^ 

From  the  western  flank  of  Lebanon  flow  above  a 
hundred  streams  of  various  dimensions,  whereof  the 
most  important  are  the  Xahr-el-Berid  or  river  of 
Orthosia,  the  Kadisha  or  river  of  Tripolis,  the  Ll^rahim 
or  Adonis,  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  or  Lycus,  the  Damour  or 
Tamyras,  the  Auly  (Aouleh)  or  Bostrenus,  and  the 
Zaherany,  of  which  the  ancient  name  is  unkno\ni 
to  us.  The  Nahr-el-Berid  drains  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  is  formed  of  two 
main  branches,  one  coming  down  from  the  higher 
portion  of  the  range,  about  Lat.  34°  20',  and  flowing 
to  the  north-west,  while  the  other  descends  from  a 
region  of  much  less  elevation,  about  Lat.  34°  30',  and 
runs  a  little  south  of  west  to  the  point  of  junction. 
The  united  stream  then  forces  its  way  down  a  gorge 
in  a  north-west  direction,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Artousi,  probably  the  ancient  Orthosia.^    The  length 


*  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,    iii.  49. 
'p.\Ql\  Cheeney,  Euphrates Exjic-  '      ^  K«nan,  Misnon  de  PheniciCy 
dition,  i.  460 ;  Walpole*8  Ansayrii,    p.  110. 
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of  the  river  from  its  remotest  fountain  to  its  mouth 
is  about  twenty  miles. 

The  Kadisha  or  '  Holy  Eiver  '  has  its  source  in  the 
deep  basin  akeady  described,^  round  which  rise  in  a 
semicircle  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  range,  and  on 
the  edge  of  which  stand  '  the  Cedars.'  Fed  by  the 
perpetual  snows,  it  shortly  becomes  a  considerable 
stream,  and  flows  nearly  due  west  down  a  beautiful 
valley,  where  the  terraced  slopes  are  covered  with 
vineyards  and  mulberry  groves,  and  every  little  dell^ 
every  nook  and  corner  among  the  jagged  rocks,  every 
ledge  and  cranny  on  precipice-side,  which  the  foot 
of  man  can  reach,  or  on  which  a  basket  of  earth 
can  be  deposited,  is  occupied  with  patch  of  corn  or 
fruit-tree.^  Lower  down  near  Canobin  the  valley 
contracts  into  a  sublime  chasm,  its  rocky  walls  ris- 
ing perpendicularly  a  thousand  feet  on  either  side^ 
and  in  places  not  leaving  room  for  even  a  footpath 
beside  the  stream  that  foams  along  the  bottom.^  The 
water  of  the  Kadisha  is  'pure,  fresh,  cool,  and 
limpid,'^  and  makes  a  paradise  along  its  entire 
course.  Below  Canobin  the  stream  sweeps  round  in 
a  semicircle  towards  the  north,  and  still  running  in  a 
picturesque  glen,  draws  near  to  Tripolis,  where  it 
bends  towards  the  north-west,  and  enters  the  sea 
after- passing  through  the  town.  Its  course,  includ- 
ing main  yrindings,  measures  about  twenty-five  miles. 

The  Ibrahim,  or  Adonis,  has  its  source  near 
Afka  (Apheca)  in  Lat.  34^  4'  nearly.  It  bursts  from 
a  cave  at  the  foot  of  a  tremendous  cliff,  and  its  foam- 


'  Supra,  p.  16.  I      »  Ibid.  p.  288. 

*  Porter,      CHant      Cities      of  \      *  W^alpole's  Ansayriiy  iii.  44. 

athan^  p.  289. 
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ing  waters  rush  down  into  a  wild  chasm. ^  Its  flow 
is  at  first  towards  the  north-west,  but  after  receiving 
a  small  tributarj"  from  the  north-east,  it  shapes  its 
course  nearly  westward,  and  pursues  this  direction, 
with  only  slight  bends  to  the  north  and  south,  for 
the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  sea.  After 
heavy  rain  in  Lebanon,  its  waters,  which  are  gene- 
rally clear  and  limpid,  become  tinged  with  the  earth 
which  the  swollen  torrent  detaches  from  the  mountain- 
side,'^ and  Adonis  thus  '  runs  purple  to  the  sea ' — not 
however  once  a  year  only,  but  many  times.  It  enters 
the  Mediterranean  about  four  miles  south  of  Byblus 
(Jebeil)  and  six  north  of  Djouni. 

The  Lycus  or  Xahr-el-Kelb  ('Dog  Eiver')  flows 
from  the  northern  and  western  flanks  of  Jebel  Sunnin. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  main  streams. 
One  of  these  rises  near  Afka,  and  runs  to  the  south  of 
west,  past  the  castle  and  temples  of  Fakra,  to  its 
junction  with  the  second  stream,  which  is  formed  of 
several  rivulets  flowing  from  the  northern  flank  of 
Sunnin.  Near  Bukfeiya  the  river  constituted  by  the 
union  of  these  two  branches  is  joined  l)y  a  third 
stream  flowing  from  the  western  flank  of  Sunnin  with 
a  westerly  course,  and  from  this  point  tlie  Lycus 
pursues  its  way  in  the  same  general  direction  down  a 
magnificent  gorge  to  the  Mediterranean.  Both  banks 
are  lofty,  but  especially  that  to  the  south,  where  one 
of  Lebanon's  great  roots  strikes  out  far,  and  dips,  a 
rocky  precipice,  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep.^  Ix)w 
in  the  depths  of  the  gorge  the  mad  torrent  dashes 


'  Porter,  Gi-ant  Cities,  p.  *2i)2  ;  ^  Maiindrell,  Travels,  pp.  57, 
Robinson,  Later  Researches,  p.  ,  58;  Porter,  Giant  CitUs,  p.  284; 
(505;  Kenan,  Mission  de  Ph&nicie,  "ReiiKn,  Mission dePh&nicie,^,2l8S, 
p.  297.  5  Porter,  p.  283. 
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over  its  rocky  bed  in  sheets  of  foam,  its  banks  fringed 
with  oleander,  which  it  bathes  with  its  spray.  Above 
rise  jagged  precipices  of  white  limestone,  crowned 
far  overhead  by  many  a  convent  and  village.^  The 
course  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  Adonis. 

The  Damour  or  Tamyras  drains  the  western  flank 
of  Lebanon  to  the  south  of  Jebel  Sunnin  (about  Lat. 
33°  45'),  the  districts  known  as  Menassif  and  Jourd 
Arkoub,  about  Barouk  and  Deir-el-Kamar.  It 
collects  the  waters  from  an  area  of  about  110  square 
miles,  and  carries  them  to  the  sea  in  a  course  which 
is  a  little  north  of  west,  reaching  it  half-way  between 
Klian  Khulda  (Heldua)  and  Nebbi  Younas.  The 
scenery  along  its  banks  is  tame  compared  with  that  of 
the  more  northern  rivers. 

The  Xahr-el-Auly  or  Bostrenus  rises  from  a  source 
to  the  north-east  of  Barouk,  and  flows  in  a  nearly 
straight  course  to  the  south-west  for*  a  distance  of 
nearly  thirty-five  miles,  when  it  is  joined  by  a  stream 
from  Jezzin,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  south-east. 
On  receiving  this  stream,  the  Aiily  turns  almost  at  a 
right  angle,  and  flows  to  the  west  down  the  fine 
alluvial  track  called  Merj  Bisry,  passing  from  this 
point  through  comparatively  low  ground,  and  between 
swelling  hills,  until  it  reaches  the  sea  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  Sidon.  Its  entire  course  is  not  less  than 
sixty  miles. 

Tlip  Zaherany  repeats  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
course  of  the  Bostrenus.  It  rises  near  Jerju'a  from  the 
western  flank  of  Jebel  Rihan,  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Lebanon  range,  and  flows  at  first  to  the  south- 

•  Porter,  p.  284. 
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west.  The  source  is  *  a  fine  large  fountain  bursting 
forth  with  violence,  and  with  water  enough  for  a  mill 
race.'  ^  From  this  the  river  flows  in  a  deep  valley^ 
brawling  and  foaming  along  its  course,  through  tracts 
of  green  grass  shaded  by  black  walnut-trees  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles,  after  which,  just  opposite 
Jerjfi'a,  it  breaks  through  one  of  the  spurs  from 
Eihan  by  a  magnificent  chasm.  The  gorge  is  one 
*  than  which  there  are  few  deeper  or  more  savage 
in  Lebanon.  The  mountains  on  each  side  rise  up 
almost  precipitously  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  stream,  that  on  the  northern 
bank  being  considerably  the  higher.  The  steep  sides 
of  the  southern  mountain  are  dotted  with  shrub,  oak, 
and  otherdwarf  trees.  '^  The  river  descends  in  its  chasm 
still  in  a  south-west  direction  until,  just  opposite  Arab 
Salim,  it  '  turns  round  tlie  precipitous  corner  or 
bastion  of  the  southern  Kihan  into  a  straight  valley/ 
and  proceeds  to  run  due  south  for  a  short  distance. 
Meeting,  however,  a  slight  swell  of  ground,  which 
blocks  what  would  seem  to  have  been  its  natural 
course,  the  river  *  suddenly  turns  west,'  and  breaking 
through  a  low  ridge  by  a  narrow  ravine,  pursues  it& 
way  by  a  course  a  little  north  of  west  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  it  enters  about  midway  between  Sidon 
and  Sarepta.^  The  length  of  the  stream,  including 
main  windings,  is  probably  not  more  than  thirty -five 
miles. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  numerous  promontories, 
terminations  of  spurs  from  the  mountains,  which 
break  the  low  coast-line  into  fragments,  and  go  down. 


^  Robinson,  Later  EesearcheSy  p.  45.  ^  Ibid.  p.  48. 

'  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  44. 
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precipitously  into  the  sea.  Of  these  there  are  two 
between  Tyre  and  Acre,  one  known  as  the  Eas-el- 
Abiad  or  'White  Headland/  and  the  other  as  the 
Eas-en-Nakura.  The  former  is  a  cliff  of  snow-white 
chalk  interspersed  with  black  flints,  and  rises  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  three  hundred 
feet.^  The  road,  which  in  some  places  impends  over 
the  water,  has  been  cut  with  great  labour  through  the 
rock,  and  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Previously,  both  here  and 
at  the  Ras-en-Nakura,  the  ascent  was  by  steps,  and  the 
passes  were  known  as  the  Climaces  Tyriorum,  or 
'Staircases  of  the  Tyrians.'  Another  similar  preci- 
pice guards  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  on  its  south  side 
and  has  been  engineered  with  considerable  skill,  first 
by  the  Egyptians  and  then  by  the  Romans/^  North 
of  this,  at  Djouni,  the  coast  road  '  traverses  another 
pass,  where  the  mountain,  descending  to  the  water, 
has  been  cut  to  admit  it.'  ^  Still  further  north,  be- 
tween Byblus  and  TripoUs,  the  bold  promontory 
known  to  the  ancients  as  Theu-prosopon,  and  now 
called  the  Ras-esh-Shakkah,  is  still  unconquered,  and 
the  road  has  to  quit  the  shore  and  make  its  way  over 
the  spur  by  a  '  wearisome  ascent '  *  at  some  distance 
inland.  Again,  '  beyond  the  Tamyras  the  hills  press 
closely  on  the  sea,'  ^  and  there  is  '  a  rocky  and  diffi- 
cult pass,  along  which  the  path  is  cut  for  some  dis- 
tance in  the  rock.'  ^ 


*  Kenrick,  PJioenicia,  p.  20. 

*  See  the  TransantiarM  of  the 
Societif    of    Bibl,    Arehceology^ 
YoL  viL;  and  compare  Kenrick,  j  clin^es'  (p.  150). 
Phcenicia,  p.  14 ;  Robinson,  Later  !      *  Kenrick,  Ph^nicia,  p.  16. 
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Besearehes,  pp.  617-424. 
'  Walpole*s  Ansayrii,  iii.  6. 
*  Ibid.  p.  84.    Compare  Kenan, 


^  Kobinson,  B ihlica  I BesearcheSy 
iii.  432. 
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The  effect  of  this  conformation  of  the  countr}' 
was,  in  early  times,  to  render  Phoenicia  untraversable 
by  a  hostile  army,  and  at  the  same  time  to  interpose 
enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  land  communica- 
tion among  the  natives  themselves,  who  must  have 
soon  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  possibility  of  com- 
municating by  sea.  The  various  '  staircases '  were 
painful  and  difficult  to  clhnb,  they  gave  no  passage 
to  animals,  and  only  light  forms  of  merchandise  could 
be  conveyed  by  them.  As  soon  as  the  first  rude 
canoe  put  forth  upon  the  placid  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, it  must  have  become  evident  that  the  saving 
in  time  and  labour  would  be  great  if  the  sea  were 
made  to  supersede  the  land  as  the  ordinary  line  of 
communication. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  country  were,  be- 
sides its  inaccessibility,  its  picturesqueness  and  its 
productiveness.  The  former  of  these  two  qualities 
seems  to  have  possessed  but  little  attraction  for  man 
in  his  primitive  condition.  Beauties  of  nature  are 
rarely  sung  of  by  early  poets ;  and  it  appears  to 
require  an  educated  eye  to  appreciate  tliem.  But 
productiveness  is  a  quality  the  advantages  of  which 
can  be  perceived  by  all.  The  eyes  which  first  looked 
down  from  the  ridge  of  Bargylus  or  Lebanon  upon 
the  well-watered,  well-wooded,  and  evidently  fertile 
tract  between  the  mountain  summits  and  the  sea,  if 
they  took  no  note  of  its  marvellous  and  almost  un- 
equalled beauty,  must  at  any  rate  have  seen  that  here 
was  one  of  earth's  most  productive  gardens — empha- 
tically a  *  good  land,'  that  might  well  content  whoso- 
ever should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  it.  There 
is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  Western  Asia.  The  Damas- 
cene oasis,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  Ghor 
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»r  Jordan  plain,  the  woods  of  Bashan,  and  the  downs 
>f  Moab  are  fertile  and  attractive  regions ;  but  they 
ire  comparatively  narrow  tracts  and  present  little 
rarietv  ;  each  is  fitted  mainlv  for  one  kind  of  growth, 
me  class  of  products.  Phoenicia,  in  its  long  extent 
Toni  Mount  Casius  to  Joppa,  and  in  its  combination 
)f  low  alluvial  plain,  rich  valley,  sunny  slopes  and 
lills,  virgin  forests,  and  high  mountain  pasturage,  has 
>oils  and  situations  suited  for  productions  of  all 
nanner  of  kinds,  and  for  every  growth,  from  that  of 
the  lowliest  herb  to  that  of  the  most  gigantic  tree. 
[n  the  next  section  an  account  of  its  probable  pro- 
:luct«  in  ancient  times  will  be  given ;  for  the  present 
it  is  enough  to  note  that  Western  Asia  contained  no 
region  more  favoured  or  more  fitted  by  its  general 
position,  its  formation,  and  the  character  of  its  soil,. 
to  become  the  home  of  an  important  nation. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CLIMATE   AND   PRODUCTIONS. 

Climaie  of  Phcenicia — Varieties — Climate  of  the  coast,  in  the  souths 
in  the  north — Climate  of  the  more  elevated  regions — Vegetable 
produ4itions — Principal  trees — Most  remarkable  shrubs  and  fruit- 
trees — Herbs,  flowers,  and  garden  vegetables — Zoology — Land 
animals — Birds — Marine  and  fresh-water  fish — Principal  shell- 
fish— Minerals, 

The  long  extent  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  the 
great  difference  in  the  elevation  of  its  various  parts, 
give  it  a  great  diversity  of  climate.  Northern 
Phoenicia  is  many  degrees  colder  than  southern ;  and 
the  difference  is  still  more  considerable  between  the 
coast  tracts  and  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
mountain  regions.  The  greatest  heat  is  experienced 
in  the  plain  of  Sharon,^  which  is  at  once  the  most 
southern  portion  of  the  country,  and  the  part  most 
remote  from  any  hills  of  sufficient  elevation  to  exert 
an  important  influence  on  the  temperature.  Neither 
Carmel  on  the  north,  nor  the  hills  of  Samaria  on  the 
east,  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  cUmate  of 
the  Sharon  lowland.  The  heat  in  summer  is  intense, 
and  except  along  the  river  courses  the  tract  is 
burnt  up,  and  becomes  little  more  than  an  expanse 
of  sand.  As  a  compensation,  the  cold  in  winter  is 
very  moderate.     Snow  scarcely  ever  falls,  and  if  there 


^  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  82. 
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is  frost  it  is  short-lived,  and  does  not  penetrate  into 
the  ground.^ 

Above  Carmel  the  coast  tract  is  decidedly  less 
hot  than  the  region  south  of  it,  and  becomes  cooler 
and  cooler  as  we  proceed  northwards.  Northern 
Phoenicia  enjoys  a  cUmate  that  is  delightful,  and  in 
which  it  would  be  diflScult  to  suggest  much  improve- 
ment. The  summer  heat  is  scarcely  ever  too  great, 
the  thermometer  rarely  exceeding  90^  of  Fahrenheit,^ 
and  often  sinking  below  70°.  Eefreshing  showers  of 
rain  frequently  fall,  and  the  breezes  from  the  north, 
the  east,  and  the  south-east,  coming  from  high  moun- 
tain tracts  which  are  in  part  snow-clad,  temper  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays  and  prevent  it  from  being 
oppressive.  Tlie  winter  temperature  seldom  descends 
much  below  50° ;  and  thus  the  orange,  the  lemon 
and  the  date-palm  flourish  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
gardens  are  bright  with  flowers  even  in  December  and 
January.  Snow  falls  occasionally,  but  it  rarely  lies  on 
the  ground  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  so  much  as  a  foot  deep.  On  the  other  hand, 
rain  is  expected  during  the  winter-time,  and  the 
entire  line  of  coast  is  visited  for  some  months  with 
severe  storms  and  gales,  accompanied  often  by  thunder 
and  violent  rain,^  which  strew  the  shore  with  wrecks 
and  turn  even  insignificant  mountain  streams  into 
raging  torrents.  The  storms  come  chiefly  from  the 
west  and  north-west,  quarters  to  which  the  harbours 
on  the  coast  are  unfortunately  open.*  Navigation 
consequently  suffers  interruption ;  but  when  once  the 
winter  is  past,  a  season  of  tranquilUty  sets  in,  and  for 

'  Grove,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the        '  See  Canon  Tristram's  experi- 
Bible,  ii.  698.  i  ences,  Land  of  laraelt  pp.  96-115. 

'  Kenrick,  L8.c.  *  Ibid.  pp.  94,  95. 
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many  months  of  the  year — at  any  rate  from  May 
to  October  ^ — the  barometer  scarcely  varies,  the  sky 
is  unclouded,  and  rain  all  but  unknown. 

As  the  traveller  mounts  from  the  coast  tract  into 
the  more  elevated  regions,  the  climate  sensibly 
changes.  An  hour  s  ride  fi'om  the  plains,  when  they 
are  most  sultry,  will  bring  him  into  a  comparatively 
cool  region,  where  the  dashing  spray  of  the  glacier 
streams  is  borne  on  the  air,  and  from  time  to  time  a 
breeze  that  is  actually  cold  comes  down  from  the 
mountain-tops.^  Shade  is  abundant,  for  the  rocks 
are  often  perpendicular,  and  overhang  the  road  in 
places,  while  the  dense  foliage  of  cedars,  or  pines,  or 
walnut-trees,  forms  an  equally  effectual  screen  against 
the  sun's  noonday  rays.  In  winter  the  uplands  are, 
of  course,  cold.  Severe  weather  prevails  in  them 
from  November  to  March  ;  ^  snow  falls  on  all  the  high 
ground,  while  it  rains  on  the  coast  and  in  the  low- 
lands ;  the  passes  are  blocked ;  and  Lebanon  and 
Bargylus  replenish  the  icy  stores  which  the  summer's 
heat  has  diminished. 

Tlie  vegetable  productions  of  PhoDnicia  may  be 
best  considered  under  the  several  heads  of  trees, 
shrubs,  herbs,  flowers,  fruit-trees,  and  garden  vege- 
tables. Tlie  chief  trees  were  the  palm-tree,  the  syca- 
more, the  maritime  pine,  and  the  plane  in  the  low- 
lands ;  in  the  highlands  the  cedar,  Aleppo  pine,  oak, 
walnut,  poplar,  acacia,  shumac,  and  carob.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  former  abundance  of  the  palm.*  At 
present  it  is  found  in  comparatively  few  places,  and 
seldom  in  any  considerable  numbers.  It  grows 
singly,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  at  various  points 


*  Kenrick,  p.  84.  '  Kenrick,  p.  38. 

'^  Walpole*8  Ansayrii,  p.  76.         ;      *  See  above,  pp.  1,  2. 
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of  the  coast  from  Tripolis  to  Acre,  but  is  only  abun- 
dant in  a  few  spots  more  towards  the  south,  as  at 
Haifa,  under  Carmel,  where  'fine  date-pahns'  are 
numerous  in  the  gardens,^  and  at  Jaffa,  where  travel- 
lers remark  '  a  broad  belt  of  two  or  three  miles  of 
date-palms  and  orange-groves  laden  with  fruit.' *^ 
The  wood  was  probably  not  much  used  as  timber 
except  in  the  earUest  time,  since  Lebanon  afforded 
so  many  kinds  of  trees  much  superior  for  building 
purposes.  The  date-palm  was  also  valued  for  its 
fruit,  though  the  produce  of  the  Phoenician  groves 
can  never  have  been  of  a  high  quality. 

The  sycamore,  or  sycamine-fig,  is  a  dark-foliaged 
tree,  with  a  gnarled  stem  when  it  is  old ;  ^  it  grows 
either  singly  or  in  clumps,  and  much  more  resembles 
in  appearance  the  English  oak  than  the  terebinth 
does,  which  has  been  so  often  compared  to  it.  The 
stem  is  short,  and  sends  forth  wide  lateral  branches 
forking  out  in  all  directions,  which  renders  the  tree 
very  easy  to  climb.  It  bears  a  small  fig  in  great 
abundance,  and  probably  at  all  seasons,  which,  how- 
ever, is  '  tasteless  and  woody,'  ^  though  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  sycamore  is  common  along  the 
Phoenician  lowland,  but  is  a  very  tender  tree  and 
wiU  not  grow  in  the  mountains. 

The  plane-tree,  common  in  Asia  Minor,  is  not 
very  frequent  either  in  Phoenicia  or  Palestine.  It 
occurs,  however,  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Litany, 
where  it  breaks  through  the  roots  of  Lebanon,^  and 
also  in  many  of  the  valleys  ^  on  the  western  flank  of 


^  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel^  p. 
95. 
^  Ibid.  p.  409. 
»  Ibid.  p.  81, 


*  Ibid.  p.  84. 
■^  Ibid.  p.  590. 

®  Hooker,  in  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  ii.  684. 
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the  mountain.  The  maritime  pine  [Pinns  maHtima] 
extends  in  forests  here  and  there  along  the  shore,* 
and  is  found  of  service  in  checking  the  advance  of 
the  sand  dunes,  which  have  a  tendency  to  encroach 
seriously  on  the  cultivable  soil. 

Of  the  upland  trees  the  most  common  is  the  oak. 
There  are  three  species  of  oak  in  the  country.  The 
most  prevalent  is  an  evergreen  oak  {Quercus  pseucU)- 
coecifera\  sometimes  mistaken  by  travellers  for  a 
holly,  sometimes  for  an  ilex,  which  covers  in  a  low 
dense  bush  many  miles  of  the  hilly  country  everj'- 
where,  and  occasionall)^  becomes  a  large  tree  in  the 
Lebanon  valleys,^  and  on  the  flanks  of  Casius  and 
Bargylus.  Another  common  oak  is  Querriis  ^gilops, 
a  much  smaller  and  deciduous  tree,  very  stout- 
trunked,  which  grows  in  scattered  groups  on  Carmel 
and  elsewhere,  '  giving  a  park-like  appearance  to  the 
landscape.'  ^  The  third  kind  is  Quercus  infectoria,  a 
gall-oak,  also  deciduous,  and  very  conspicuous  from 
the  large  number  of  bright,  chestnut-coloured,  viscid 
galls  which  it  bears,  and  which  are  now  sometimes 
gathered  for  exportation.^ 

Next  to  the  oak  may  be  mentioned  the  walnut, 
which  grows  to  a  great  size  in  sheltered  positions 
in  the  Lebanon  range,  both  upon  the  eastern 
and   upon  the   western   flank ;  ^   the   poplar,  which 


*  Hooker,  in  Dictionary  of  the  i  it  on  Bargylus  (Anaayrii^  iii.  187 
Bible ,  p.  688.  et    sqq.) ;    Tristram  on  Lebanon, 

^  Dr.  Hooker  says: — 'Q.psev^Jo-   Land  of  Isra^lj  pp.  113,  117. 
coccifera  is  perhaps  the  commonest ,     '  Hooker,  in  Di<^t,  of  the  Biblcy 
plant  in  all  S^Tia  and  Palestine,  ii.  684.     Compare  Tristram,  Land 
covering  as  a  low  dense  bush  many  of  Is-raely  p.  118. 
square  miles  of  hilly  country  everj'- ;     *  Ibid. 

where,  but  rarely  or  never  growing  '  *  See  Walpole,  Ansayrii,  iii. 
in  the  plains.  It  seldom  becomes  222, 286:  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel, 
a  large  tree,  except  in  the  valleys  pp.  622, 628 ;  Bobinson,  Later  Ee^ 
of  the  Lebanon.'     Walpole  found  i  searches j  p.  607. 
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is  found  both  in  the  mountains^  and  in  the  low 
country,  as  especially  about  Beyrout ;  ^  the  Aleppo 
pine  {Pinus  halepensis),  of  which  there  are  large 
woods  in  Carmel,  Lebanon  and  Bargylus,^  while  in 
Casius  there  is  an  enormous  forest  of  them ;  ^  and  the 
carob  {Ceratonia  siliqua\  or  locust-tree,  a  dense- 
foliaged  tree  of  a  bright  lucid  green  hue,  which 
never  grows  in  clumps  or  forms  woods,  but  appears 
as  an  isolated  tree,  rounded  or  oblong,  and  affords 
the  best  possible  shade.^  In  the  vicinity  of  Tyre  are 
found  also  large  tamarisks,  maples,  sumachs,  and 
acacias.^ 

But  the  tree  which  is  the  glory  of  Phoenicia,  and 
which  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  its  vege- 
table productions,  is,  of  course,  the  cedar.  Growing 
to  an  immense  height,  and  attaining  an  enormous 
girth,  it  spreads  abroad  its  huge  flat  branches  hither 
and  thither,  covering  a  vast  space  of  ground  with 
its  '  shadowing  shroud,' "  and  presenting  a  most 
majestic  and  magnificent  •  appearance.  Its  timber 
may  not  be  of  first-rate  quality,  and  there  is  some 
question  whether  it  was  really  used  for  the  masts 
of  their  ships  by  the  Phoenicians,®  but  as  building 
material  it  was  beyond  a  doubt  most  highly  prized, 
answering  sufficiently  for  all  the  purposes  required 

^  Walpole,  iii.  433 ;    Robinson,  BihUy  ii.  684 ;  and  compare  Tris- 
Later  Beaearches,  p.  614.  tram.  Land  of  laraelf  pp.  16,  88. 

'  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p. '     '•  Bobinson,  Biblical  Researches, 
6.  iii.  383,  415. 

'  IbieLp.lll;Walpole,-4n«ayrii, ,     '  Ezek.  xxxi.  3. 
iiL  166 ;    Hooker,  in  Diet,  of  tlie  i     ®  Ibid,  xxvii.  6.      The  Hebrew 
Bible,  ii.  688.  ,  erez  probably  covered  other  trees 

*  Walpole  says  that  Ibrahim  besides  the  actual  cedar,  as  the 
Pasha  cat  down  as  many  as  500,000  Aleppo  pine,  and  perhaps  the 
Aleppo  pines  in  Casius  (Ansayrii,  i  jumper.  The  pine  would  have  been 
iii.  261),  and  that  it  would  be  quite  more  suited  for  masts  than  the 
feasible  to  cut  down  500,000  more,  i  cedar. 
*  Hooker,    in     Diet,    of    the 

V  2 
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by  ancient  architectural  art,  and  at  the  same  time 
delighting  the  sense  of  smell  by  its  aromatic  odour. 
Solomon  employed  it  both  for  the  Temple  and  for 
his  own  house  ;  ^  the  Assyrian  kings  cut  it  and  carried 
it  to  Nineveh ;  *^  Herod  the  Great  used  it  for  the  vast 
additions  that  he  made  to  Zerubbabel's  temple ;  ^  it 
was  exported  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  ;  the  Ephesian 
Greeks  constructed  of  cedar,  probably  of  cedar  from 
Lebanon,  the  roof  of  their  famous  temple  of  Diana.* 
At  present  the  wealth  of  Lebanon  in  cedars  is  not 
great,  but  the  four  hundred  which  form  the  grove 
near  the  source  of  the  Kadisha,  and  the  many  scat- 
tered cedar  woods  in  other  places,^  are  to  be  viewed 
as  remnants  of  one  great  primeval  forest,  which 
originally  covered  all  the  upper  slopes  on  the  western 
side,  and  was  composed,  if  not  exclusively,  at  any 
rate  predominantly,  of  cedars.^  Cultivation,  the  need 
of  fuel,  and  the  wants  of  builders,  have  robbed  the 
mountain  of  its  primitive  bright  green  vest,  and  left 
it  either  bare  rock  or  terraced  garden ;  but  in  the 
early  times  of  Phoenicia,  the  true  Lebanon  cedar  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  its  chief  forest  tree,  and  have 
stood  to  it  as  the  pine  to  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the 
chestnut  to  the  mountains  of  North  Italy. 

Of  shrubs,  below  the  rank  of  trees,  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  lentisk  {Pistachia  lentiscus),  the  bay, 
the  arbutus  (4.  andrachne\  the  cypress,  the  oleander, 
the  myrtle,  the  juniper,  the  barberry,  the  styrax 
(aS.  officinalis)^  the  rhododendron,  the  bramble,  the 


3 


»  1  Kings  vi.  9,  10,  15,  18,  &«. ; 
vii.  1-7. 

*  Records  of  the  Past,  i.  104.  11. 
78,  79  ;  iii.  74, 11.  88-90  ;  p.  90,  1. 
9  ;  &c.  Compare  Layard,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  pp.  856,  857.  pp.  681,  682. 


Joseph.  Bell,  Jud,  v.  5,  §  2. 


*  PHn.  H.  N.  xiii.  5 ;  xW.  40. 

^  See  above,  p.  16. 

^  Compare    the    arguments    of 

Canon  Tristram,  Lan^  of  Israely 
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caper  plant,  the  small-leaved  holly,  the  prickly  pear, 
the  honeysuckle,  and  the  jasmme.  Myrtle  and  rhodo- 
dendron grow  luxuriantly  on  the  flanks  of  Bargylus, 
and  are  more  plentiful  than  any  other  shrubs  in  that 
region.^  Eastern  Lebanon  has  abundant  scrub  of 
juniper  and  barberry ;  '^  while  on  the  western  slopes 
their  place  is  taken  by  the  bramble,  the  myrtle,  and 
the  clematis.^  The  lentisk,  which  rarely  exceeds  the 
size  of  a  low  bush,  is  conspicuous  by  its  dark  ever- 
green leaves  and  numerous  small  red  berries ;  ^  the 
arbutus — not  our  species,  but  a  far  lighter  and  more 
ornamental  shrub,  the  Arbutus  andrachne — bears  also 
a  bright  red  fruit,  which  colours  the  thickets ;  ^  the 
styrax,  famous  for  yielding  the  gum  storax  of  com- 
merce, grows  towards  the  east  end  of  Carmel,  and  is 
a  very  large  bush  branching  from  the  ground,  but 
never  assuming  the  form  of  a  tree  ;  it  has  small  downy 
leaves,  white  flowers  like  orange  blossoms,  and  round 
yellow  fruit,  pendulous  from  slender  stalks,  like 
cherries.^  Travellers  in  Phoenicia  do  not  often  men- 
tion the  caper  plant,  but  it  was  seen  by  Canon  Tris- 
tram hanging  from  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  in  the 
cleft  of  the  Litany,^  amid  myrtle  and  bay  and 
clematis.  The  small-leaved  holly  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Walpole  on  the  western  flank  of  Bargylus.®  The 
prickly  pear  is  not  a  native  of  Asia,  but  has  been 


*  Walpole,  Ansayrii,  pp.    128,    styrax    at    the    eastern    foot    of 
277.  Carmel,  that  *  of  all  the  flowering 


*  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel^  p. 
621. 
»  Ibid.  pp.  18,  88,  Ac. 


shrubs  it  is  the  most  abmidant,* 
and  that  it  presents  to  the  eye 
*■  one  sheet  of  pure  white  blossom, 


**  Hooker,  in  Dictionary  of  the    rivalling  the  orange  in  its  beauty 
Bible,  ii.  684.  and  its  perfimie  '  (Land  of  Israel, 

*  Tristram,  Land  of  Isra^el,  p.    p.  492). 

82 ;  compare  Hooker,  l.s.c.  ~  Ibid.  p.  596. 

*  This  is  Dr.  Hooker's  descrip-        ^  Walpole,  Ansayrii,  iii.  298. 
lion.    Canon  Tristram  says  of  the  i 
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introduced  from  the  New  World.  It  has  readily 
acclimatised  itself,  and.  is  very  generally  employed, 
in  Phoenicia,  as  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  for 
hedges.* 

The  fruit-trees  of  Phoenicia  are  numerous,  and 
grow  most  luxuriantly,  but  the  majority  have  no 
doubt  been  introduced  from  other  countries,  and  the 
time  of  their  introduction  is  uncertain.  Five,  how- 
ever, may  be  reckoned  as  either  indigenous  or  as 
cultivated  at  any  rate  from  a  remote  antiquity — the 
vine,  the  olive,  the  date-palm,  the  walnut,  and  the  fig. 
The  vine  is  most  widely  spread.  Vineyards  cover 
large  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  towns;  they 
climb  up  the  sides  of  Carmel,  Lebanon,  and  Bargylus,^ 
hang  upon  the  edge  of  precipices,  and  greet  the 
traveller  at  every  turn  in  almost  every  region.  The 
size  of  individual  vines  is  extraordinary.  'Stephen 
Schultz  states  that  in  a  village  near  Ptolemai's  (Acre) 
he  supped  under  a  large  vine,  the  stem  of  which  mea- 
sured a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  its  height  being 
thirty  feet;  and  that  the  whole  plant,  supported  on 
trellis,  covered  an  area  of  fifty  feet  either  way.  The 
bunches  of  grapes  weighed  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
and  the  berries  were  like  small  plums.'  ^  The  olive 
in  Phoenicia  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Exodus,  for  it 
was  said  of  Asher,  who  was  assigned  the  more 
southern  part  of  that  country — '  Let  hhu  be  accept- 
able to  his  brethren,  and  let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil.'  ^ 


^  Tristram,  pp.  1(5,  28,  &c. ; 
BiohinBon,  Bibli<^a I  liesearcJiea,  iii. 
438. 

^  The  *  terraced  vineyards  of 
Esfia '  on  Carmel  are  noted  by 
Canon  Tristram  (Land  of  Israel, 
p.  492).  Walpole  speaks  of  vine- 
yards on  Bargylus  {Ansayrli,  iii. 


165).  The  vine-clad  slopes  of  the 
Lebanon  attract  notice  from  all 
Eastern  travellers. 

^  Quoted  by  Dr.  Hooker,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  BihU, 
ii.  684,  685. 

*  Deut.  xxxiii.  24. 
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Olives  at  the  present  day  clothe  the  slopes  of  Lebanon 
and  Bargylus  above  the  vine  region,^  and  are  carried 
upward  almost  to  the  very  edge  of  the  bare  rock. 
They  yield  largely,  and  produce  an  oil  of  an  excellent 
character.  Fine  oUve-groves  are  also  to  be  seen  on 
Carmel/^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esfia.  The  date- 
palm  has  been  already  spoken  of  as  a  tree,^  orna- 
menting the  landscape  and  furnishing  timber  of 
tolerable  quality.  As  a  fruit-tree  it  is  not  greatly  to 
be  prized,  since  it  is  only  about  Haifa  and  Jaffa  that 
it  produces  dates,^  and  those  of  no  high  repute. 
The  walnut  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  indigenous 
in  Lebanon,  where  it  grows  to  a  great  size,^  and  bears 
abundance  of  fruit.  The  fig  is  also,  almost  certainly, 
a  native ;  it  grows  plentifully,  not  only  in  the  or- 
chards about  towns,  but  on  the  flanks  of  Lebanon, 
on  Bargylus,  and  in  the  northern  Phoenician  plain.^ 

The  other  fruit-trees  of  the  present  day  are  the 
mulberry,  the  pomegranate,  the  orange,  the  lemon, 
the  lime,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  the  plum,  the  cherry, 
the  quince,  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  almond,  the 
pistachio  nut,  and  the  banana.  The  mulberry  is 
cultivated  largely  on  the  Lebanon'  in  connection 
with  the  growth  of  silkworms,  but  is  not  valued  as  a 
fruit-tree.  The  pomegranate  is  far  less  often  seen, 
but  it  is  grown  in  the  gardens  about  Saida,®  and  the 
fruit  has  sometimes  been  an  article  of  exportation.^ 


'  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel^  pp.  .  pole,  Ansayrii,  iii  446 ;  Kobinson^ 
7,  16,  17  ;  Walpole,  Ansayrii^  iii.    Later  liesearches^  p.  607. 
147,  177.  I      "  Tristram,  pp.  17,88;  Walpole, 

'  Tristram,    p.    492  ;     Stanley,  i  Avsayrii,  iii.  82,  294,  373. 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  847.  ,      '  Kobinson,    Bibl,    BesearcheSy 

*  Snpra,  pp.  82,  88.  iii.  419,  431,  438,  &c. 

*  HcKiker,  in  Smith's D^c^l<mary        *  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p. 
of  the  Bible,  u.  685.  i  28. 

^  Tristram,  pp.  622,  688 ;  A\  al-        ''  Hasselqiiist,  Beise,  p.  188. 
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The  orange  and  lemon  are  among  the  commonest 
fruits,  but  are  generally  regarded  as  comparatively 
late  introductions.  The  lime  is  not  often  noticed,  but 
obtains  mention  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Walpole.^  The 
peach  and  apricot  are  for  the  most  part  standard 
trees,  though  sometimes  trained  on  trellises.*^  They 
were  perhaps  derived  from  Mesopotamia  or  Persia, 
but  at  what  date  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conjecture. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  are  not  un- 
likely to  have  been  indigenous,  though  of  course  the 
present  species  are  the  result  of  long  and  careful  cul- 
tivation. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  almond  and 
the  pistachio  nut.  The  banana  is  a  comparatively 
recent  importation.  It  is  grown  along  the  coast  from 
Jaffa  as  far  north  as  Tripolis,  and  yields  a  fruit  which 
is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.^ 

Altogether,  Phoenicia  may  be  pronounced  a  land 
of  fruits.  Hasselquist  says,^  that  in  his  time  Sidon 
grew  pomegranates,  apricots,  figs,  almonds,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  plums  in  such  abundance  as  to  furnish 
annually  several  shiploads  for  export,  while  D'Arvieux 
adds  to  this  list  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  and 
bananas.^  Lebanon  alone  can  furnish  grapes,  olives, 
mulberries,  figs,  apples,  apricots,  walnuts,  cherries, 
peaches,  lemons,  and  oranges.  The  coast  tract  adds 
pomegranates,  limes,  and  bananas.  It  has  been  said 
that  Carmel,  a  portion  of  Phoenicia,  is  '  the  garden  of 
Eden  run  wild ; '  ^  but  the  phrase  might  be  fitly  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  countr}\ 

Of  herbs  possessing  some  value  for  man,  Phoenicia 


1 


Ansai/ni,  i.  G6. 
^  Tristram,  l.s.c. 
^  Hooker,  in  Dictionary  of  the 


4 


BeisCf  l.s.c. 


Bible,  ii.  685.  i  493. 


^  Mi^moireSy  L  332. 

"  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  i^. 
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produces  sage,  rosemary,  lavender,  rue,  and  worm- 
wood.^ Of  flowers  she  has  an  extraordinary  abun- 
dance.  In  early  spring  (March  and  April)  not  only 
the  plains,  but  the  very  mountains,  excepting  where 
they  consist  of  bare  rock,  are  covered  with  a  varie- 
gated carpet  of  the  loveliest  hues  *^  from  the  floral 
wealth  scattered  over  them.  Bulbous  plants  are 
especially  numerous.  Travellers  mention  hyacinths, 
tulips,  ranunculuses,  gladioU,  anemones,  orchises, 
crocuses  of  several  kinds — blue  and  yellow  and  white, 
arums,  amaryllises,  cyclamens,  &c.,  besides  heaths, 
jasmine,  honeysuckle,  clematis,  multijlora  roses,  rho- 
dodendrons, oleander,  myrtle,  astragalus,  hollyhocks, 
convolvuli,  valerian,  red  linum,  pheasant's  eye,  guelder 
roses,  antirrhinums,  chrysanthemums,  blue  campa- 
nulas, and  mandrakes.  The  orchises  include  '  Oj^hrys 
atrataj  with  its  bee-like  lip,  another  like  the  spider 
orchis,  and  a  third  like  the  man  orchis ; '  ^  the  cycla- 
mens are  especially  beautiful,  '  nestling  under  every 
stone  and  lavish  of  their  loveliness  with  graceful  tufts 
of  blossoms  varying  in  liue  from  purest  white  to 
deepest  purple  pink.'^  The  multiflora  rose  is  not 
common,  but  w^here  it  grows  'covers  the  banks  of 
streams  with  a  sheet  of  blossom ; '  ^  the  oleanders 
fringe  their  waters  with  a  line  of  ruby  red ;  the  man- 
drake {Mandragora  officinalis)  is  '  one  of  the  most 
striking  plants  of  the  country,  with  its  flat  disk  of 
very  broad  primroscTlike  leaves,  and  its  central  bunch 
of   dark   blue    bell-shaped    blossom.'^*      Ferns    also 


*  Tristram,  Latid  of  Israel,  p. 
82. 

'  Renan,  Mission  de  Phenicie^ 
p.  59 ;  Hooker,  in  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  ii.  687  ;  Tristram,  Land  of 
Israel,  p.  498. 


^  Tristram,  Lflwr?o/7«rar?,l.s.c. 

-»  Ibid.  p.  82. 

*  Ibid.  p.  596.  Compare 
Walpole's  Ansayrii,  iii.  443. 

"  Tristram,  Land  of  I»raeh  p. 
102. 
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abound,  and  among  them  is  the  delicate  maiden- 
hair.^ 

The  principal  garden  vegetables  grown  at  the 
present  day  are  melons,  cucumbers,  gourds,  pump- 
kins, tm'nips,  carrots,  and  radishes/"^  The  kinds  of 
grain  most  conunonly  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  and  maize.  There  is  also  an  extensive  culti- 
vation of  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton,  which  have 
been  introduced  from  abroad  in  comparatively  modern 
times.  Oil,  silk,  and  fruits  are,  however,  still  among 
the  chief  articles  of  export ;  and  the  present  wealth 
of  the  country  is  attributable  mainly  to  its  groves 
and  orchards,  its  olives,  mulberries,  figs,  lemons,  and 
oranges. 

The  zoology  of  Phoenicia  has  not  until  recently 
attracted  very  much  attention.  At  present  the 
list  of  land  animals  known  to  inhabit  it  is  sliort,^ 
including  scarcely  more  than  the  bear,  the  leopard 
or  panther,  the  wolf,  tlie  hyaena,  the  jackal,  the 
fox,  the   hare,  the   wild   boar,  the   ichneumon,  the 


*  Tristraiu,  Land  of  larael^  pp.  i  for  their  habits.  Deer,  which 
61, 599.  still    inhabit    Galilee     (Tristram, 

-  Ibid.  pp.  38,  626.  &c.  Dr.  La7id  of  IsraeL  pp.  418,  447),  are 
Kobinson  notices  the  cultivation  of  likely,  before  the  forests  of  Lebanon 
the  potato  high  up  in  Lebanon ;  were  so  greatly  curtailed,  to  have 
but  he  observed  it  only  in  two  '  occupied  moat  portions  of  it  (See 
places  (Later  liesearches,  pp.  586,  '  Cant.  ii.  9, 17  ;  viii.  14).  To  these 
596).  !  two   Canon   Tristram   would  add 

'  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  crocodile  {Land  of  Isra^ly  p. 
Phoenicia  contained  anciently  two    108),  which  he  thinks  must  have 


other  land  annuals  of  considerable 
importance,  viz.  the  lion  and  the 
deer.  Lions,  which  were  common 
in  the  hills  of  Palestine  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  34 ;  1  Kings  xiii.  24  ;  xx.  36  ; 
2  Kings  xvii.  25, 26)  and  frequented 


been  fomid  in  the  Zerka  for  that 
river  to  have  been  called  'the 
Crocodile  River'  by  the  Greeks, 
and  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard 
as  still  a  denizen  of  the  Zerka 
marshes.     But   most  critics  have 


also  the  Philistine  plain  (Judg.  ,  supposed  that  the  animal  from 
xiv.  5),  woidd  certainly  not  have  which  the  Zerka  got  its  ancient 
neglected  the  lowland  of  Sharon,  name  was  rather  some  large 
which   was  in  all  respects  suited  ;  species  of  monitor. 
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gazelle,  the  squirrel,  the  rat,  and  the  mole.  The  pre- 
sent existence  of  the  bear  within  the  Umits  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicia  has  been  questioned,^  but  the  animal 
has  been  seen  in  Lebanon  bv  Mr.  Porter,^  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Galilee  by  Canon  Tristram.^  The  species 
is  the  Syrian  bear  ( Ursus  syriacus\  a  large  and  fierce 
l)east,  which,  though  generally  frugivorous,  will  under 
the  pressure  of  hunger  attack  both  men  and  animals. 
Its  main  habitat  is,  no  doubt,  the  less  accessible  parts 
of  Lebanon ;  but  in  the  winter  it  will  descend  to  the 
\dllage8  and  gardens,  where  it  often  does  much 
damage.'*  The  panther  or  leopard  has,  Uke  the  bear, 
been  seen  by  Mr.  Porter  in  the  Lebanon  range  ;  ^  and 
Canon  Tristram,  when  visiting  Carmel,  was  offered  the 
skin  of  an  adult  leopard  ^  which  had  probably  been 
killed  in  that  neighbourhood.  Anciently  it  was  much 
more  frequent  in  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  than  it 
is  at  present,  as  appears  by  the  numerous  notices  of 
it  in  Scripture.^  Wolves,  hyaenas,  and  jackals  are 
comparatively  common.  They  haunt  not  only  Carmel 
and  Lebanon,  but  many  portions  of  the  coast  tract. 
Canon  Tristram  obtained  from  Carmel  '  the  two 
largest  hyaenas  that  he  had  ever  seen,'  ^  and  fell  in 
with  jackals  in  the  vicinity.^  Wolves  seem  to  be 
more  scarce,  though  anciently  very  plentiful. 

The  favourite  haunts  of  the  wild  boar  {Susscrofa) 
in  Phoenicia  are  Carmel  ^^  and  the  deep  valleys  on  the 


»  Kenrick,  Phctnicia^  p.  86. 

^  See  his  article  on  Lebanon  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
ii.  87. 

*  Land  of  Israel,  p-  447. 

*  Houghton,  in  Smith's  Diet, 
of  the  Bible,  ad  voc.  Bear,  iii. 

XXV* 

-  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  ii.  87. 


"  Land  of  Israel,}).  116.  Com- 
pare Porter's  Giant  Cities  of 
Bashan,  p.  286. 

"  Cant.  iv.  8;  Is.  xi.  6;  Jer.  v.  6; 
xiii.  28 ;  Hos.  xiii.  7  ;  Hab.  i.  8. 

*  Land  of  Israel,  l.s.c. 

'^  Ibid.  p.  83. 

'^  Ibid.  p.  115. 
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western  slope  of  Lebanon.  The  valley  of  the  Adonis 
(Ibrahim)  is  still  noted  for  them,^  but,  except  on 
Carmel,  they  are  not  very  abundant.  Foxes  and 
hares  are  also  somewhat  rare,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  rabbits  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
country ;  ^  ichneumons,  which  are  tolerably  common, 
seem  sometimes  to  be  mistaken  for  them.  Gazelles 
are  thought  to  inhabit  Carmel,^  and  squirrels,  rats, 
and  moles  are  common.  Bats  also,  if  they  may  be 
counted  among  land-animals,  are  frequent ;  they  be- 
long, it  is  probable,  to  several  species,  one  of  which 
is  Xantharpyia  cegyptiaca,^ 

If  the  fauna  of  Phoenicia  is  restricted  so  far  as 
land-animals  are  concerned,  it  is  extensive  and  varied 
in  respect  of  birds.  The  list  of  known  birds  includes 
two  sorts  of  eagle  ( Circaetos  gaUiciis  and  Aquila  ncevi- 
dides\  the  osprey,  the  vulture,  the  falcon,  the  kite, 
the  honey-buzzard,  the  marsh-harrier,  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  owls  of  two  kinds  {Ketupa  reylonensis  and  Athene 
meridionalis\  the  grey  slirike  {Lanius  excubitor\  the 
common  cormorant,  the  pigmy  cormorant  [Grceculus 
pygmceus\  numerous  seagulls,  as  the  Adriatic  gull 
{Larus  7nelanocephalus\  Andonieri's  gull,  the  herring- 
gull,  the  Eed-Sea-gull  {Larws  ichthyo-aetos\  and 
others ;  the  gull-billed  tern  {Sterna  anglica),  the 
Egyptian  goose,  the  wild  duck,  the  woodcock,  the 
Greek  partridge  [Caccahis  saxatilis)^  the  waterhen, 
the  corncrake  or  landi*ail,  the  coot,  the  water-ouzel, 
the  francolin ;  plovers  of  three  kinds,  green,  golden, 
and  Kentish ;  dotterels  of  two  kinds,  red-throated  and 


•  Walpole's  Ansayrii,  iii.  28.         pp.  62,  84,  89. 

*  Houghton,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  \      '  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p. 
the    Bihlcy    ad   voc.    Coney    (iii.     106. 

xliii.) ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,        *  Ibid.  pp.  88,  89. 
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sialic ;  the  Manx  shearwater,  the  flamingo,  the 
eron,  the  common  kingfisher,  and  the  black  and 
hite  kingfisher  of  Egypt,  the  jay,  the  wood-pigeon, 
16  rock-dove,  the  blue  thrush,  the  Egyptian  fantail 
Drymceca  gracilis)^  the  redshank,  the  wheat-ear, 
Saxicola  libanotica\  the  common  lark,  the  Persian 
omed  lark,  the  cisticole,  the  yellow-billed  Alpine 
hough,  the  nightingale  of  the  East  [Ixos  xantho- 
ygius\  the  robin,  the  brown  linnet,  the  chaffinch ; 
wallows  of  two  kinds  {Hirundo  cahirica  and  Hirundo 
ufula);  the  meadow  bunting ;  the  Lebanon  red- 
tart,  the  common  and  yellow  water-wagtails,  the 
hiffchafi",  the  coletit,  the  Eussian  tit,  the  siskin, 
he  nuthatch,  and  the  willow  wren.  Of  these  the 
Qost  valuable  for  the  table  are  the  partridge,  the 
rancolin,  and  the  woodcock.  The  Greek  partridge 
s '  a  fine  red-legged  bird,  much  larger  than  our  red- 
?gged  partridge,  and  very  much  better  eating,  with 
rhite  flesh,  and  nearly  as  heavy  as  a  pheasant.'  ^  The 
rancolin  or  black  partridge  is  also  a  deUcacy ;  and 
he  woodcock,  which  is  identical  with  our  own,  has 
he  same  delicate  flavour. 

The  fish  of  Phoenicia,  excepting  certain  shell-fish, 
re  little  known,  and  have  seldom  attracted  the  atten- 
ion  of  travellers.  The  Mediterranean,  however, 
rhere  it  washes  the  Phoenician  coast,  can  furnish 
xcellent  mullet,*  while  most  of  the  rivers  contain 
reshwater  fish  of  several  kinds,  as  the  Blennius 
uptdus,  the  Scaphiodon  capoeta^  and  the  Anguilla 
fiieroptera,^  All  of  these  fish  may  be  eaten,  but  the 
[uality  is  inferior. 


'  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.        *  Ibid.  p.  55. 
18.  I      '  Ibid.  p.  103.    Compare  Wal- 
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(.)n  tlie  other  hand,  to  certain  of  the  shell-fish  of 
Phoenicia  a  great  celebrity  attaches.  The  purple  dye 
which  gave  to  the  textile  fabrics  of  the  Phoenicians  a 
world-wide  reputation  was  prepared  from  certain  shell- 
fish which  abounded  upon  their  coast.  Four  existing 
species  have  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  employed 
in  the  manufacture,  and  it  seems  to  be  certain,  at  anv 
rate,  that  the  Phoenicians  derived  the  dye  from  more 
shell-fish  than  one.  The  four  are  the  Buccinum 
lapillff^s  of  Pliny,^  which  is  the  Purpura  lapiUus  of 
modern  naturalists ;  the  Murex  trunndus ;  the  Murex 
hrandaris ;  and  the  Helix  ianthina.  The  Buccinum 
derives  its  name  from  the  form  of  the  shell,  which  has 
a  wide  mouth,  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  and  which  after 
one  or  two  twists  terminates  in  a  pointed  head.^  The 
Murex  trunculu^  has  the  same  general  form  as 
the  Buccinum ;  but  the  shell  is  more  rough  and 
spinous,  being  armed  with  a  number  of  long  thin 
projections  which  terminate  in  a  sharp  point.^  The 
Murex  hrandaris  is  a  closely  allied  species,  and  '  one 
of  the  most  plentiful  on  the  Phoenician  coast.'  **  It  is 
unlikelv  that  the  ancients  regarded  it  as  a  different 
shell  from  Murex  truncalus.  The  Helix  ianthina 
has  a  wholly  difierent  character.  It  is  a  sort  of  sea- 
snail,  as  the  name  helix  implies,  is  perfectly  smooth, 
'  verv  delicate  and  fragile,  and  not  more  than  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.'^     All  these 


pole,   Atntaijriij  iii.   84,   188,  and  ;  British  Mollusl'Sj  vol.  iv.  pi.  cii, 

Lortet,   La   Syrie  (Vaujourd'hul^  Nos.  1,  2,  8. 

pp.  58,  01.         .  '  Kenrick,  p.  289. 

•  HUt,  Nat,  ix.  86.  *  Tristram,  Land  of  Itraely  p. 

-  Kenrick,    Phosniciat    p.    239.  .51. 

Tliere  are  representations  of  the  ^  Wilkinson,    in      Bawlinson^s 

Buccimuu  in  Forbes  and  Hanley's  Herodotus,  ii.  847,  note  2. 
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shell-fish  contain  a  sac  or  bag  full  of  colouring 
matter,  which  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a  dye.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  they  were  all,  more  or  less, 
made  use  of  by  the  Phcenician  dyers ;  but  the 
evidence  furnished  by  existing  remains  on  the  Tyrian 
coast  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Miirex  hrandaris  as 
the  species  principally  employed.^ 

The  mineral  treasures  of  Phcenicia  have  not,  in 
modern  times,  been  examined  with  any  care.  The 
Jura  Umestone,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the 
entire  region,  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  any  im- 
portant mineral  products.  But  the  sandstone,  which 
overlies  it  in  places,  is  '  often  largely  impregnated 
with  iron,'  and  some  strata  towards  the  southern  end 
of  Lebanon  are  said  to  produce  '  as  much  as  ninety 
per  cent,  of  pure  iron  ore.'  ^  An  ochrous  earth  is  also 
found  in  the  hills  above  Beyrout,  which  gives  from 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  metal.^  Coal,  too,  has  been 
found  in  the  same  locality,  but  it  is  of  bad  quahty, 
and  does  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  an 
important  product.  Limestone,  both  cretaceous  and 
siliceous,  is  plentiful,  as  are  sandstone,  trap  and 
basalt ;  while  porphyry  and  greenstone  are  also 
obtainable.^  Carmel  yields  crystals  of  quartz  and 
chalcedony,^  and  the  fine  sand  about  Tyre  and  Sidon 
is  still  such  as  would  make  excellent  glass.     But  the 


*  Canon  Tristram  writes: 
*  Among  the  rubbish  thrown  out 
in  the  excavations  made  at  Tyre 
were  numberless  fragments  of 
glass,  and  whole  *  kitchen 
middens*  of  shells,  crushed  and 
broken,  the  owners  of  which  had 
once  supplied  the  famous  Tyrian 
purple  dye.    All  these  shells  were 


of  one  species,  the  Mnrex  bran- 
duria  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  51). 

*  Porter,  in  I>ict.  of  the  Bible j 
ii.  87. 

*  Kenrick,  Plicenicia,  p.  87. 

*  Tristram,  p.  634. 

*  Grove,  in  Diet,  of  th€  Bible, 
i.  279. 
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main  productions  of  Phoenicia,  in  which  its  natural 
wealth  consisted,  must  always  have  been  vegetable, 
rather  than  animal  or  mineral,  and  have  consisted  in 
its  timber,  especially  its  cedars  and  pines  ;  its  fruits, 
as  ohves,  figs,  grapes,  and,  in  early  times,  dates; 
and  its  garden  vegetables,  melons,  gourds,  pumpkins, 
cucumbers. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE   PEOPLE ORIGIN   AND   CHARACTERISTICS. 

Semitic  oriffin  of  the  Phoenicians — Characteristics  of  the  Semites 
— Pla4x  of  the  Phoenicians  lo^ithin  the  Semitic  group — Connected 
linguisticaUy  with  the  Israelites  and  the  As^yro -Babylonians — 
Original  seat  of  the  nation.  Lower  Bahylonia — Special  character- 
istics of  the  Phoenician  people — Industry  and  perseverance — 
Audacity  in  enterprise — Pliability  and  adaptability — Acuteness  of 
intellect — Business  capa>city — Charge  made  against  them  of  bad 
faith — Physical  characteristics. 

The  Phoenician  people  are  generally  admitted  to  have 
belonged  to  the  group  of  nations  known  as  Semitic. 
This  group,  somewhat  irrelevantly  named,  since  the 
descent  of  several  of  them  from  Shem  is  purely  pro- 
blematic, comprises  the  Assyrians,  the  later  Baby- 
lonians, the  Aramaeans  or  Syrians,  the  Arabians,  the 
Moabites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Hebrews.  A  single 
and  very  marked  type  of  language  belongs  to  the 
entire  group,  and  a  character  of  homogeneity  may, 
with  certain  distinctions,  be  observed  among  all  the 
various  members  composing  it.  The  unity  of  lan- 
guage is  threefold :  it  may  be  traced  in  the  roots, 
in  the  inflections,  and  in  the  general  features  of 
the  syntax.  The  roots  are,  as  a  rule,  biliteral  or 
triliteral,  composed  (that  is)  of  two  or  three 
letters,  all  of  which  are  consonants.  The  con- 
sonants determine  the  general  sense  of  the  words,  and 
are  alone  expressed  in  the  primitive  writing ;    the 
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vowel  sounds  do  but  modify  more  or  less  the  general 
sense,  and  are  unexpressed  until  the  languages  begin 
to  fall  into  decay.  The  roots  are,  almost  all  of  them, 
more  or  less  physical  and  sensuous.  They  are 
derived  in  general  from  an  imitation  of  nature.  *  If 
one  looked  only  to  the  Semitic  languages,'  says 
M.  Eenan,^  *  one  would  say,  that  sensation  alone 
presided  over  the  first  acts  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  that  language  was  primarily  nothing  but  a  mere 
reflex  of  the  external  world.  If  we  run  through  the 
list  of  Semitic  roots,  we  scarcely  meet  with  a  single 
one  which  does  not  present  to  us  a  sense  primarily 
material,  which  is  then  transferred,  by  transitions 
more  or  less  direct  and  immediate,  to  things  which 
are  intellectual.'  Derivative  words  are  formed  from 
the  roots  by  a  few  simple  and  regular  laws.  The 
noun  is  scarcely  inflected  at  all ;  but  the  verb  has 
a  marvellous  wealth  of  conjugations,  calculated  to 
express  excellently  well  the  external  relations  of 
ideas,  but  altogether  incapable  of  expressing  their 
metaphysical  relations,  from  the  want  of  definitely 
marked  tenses  and  moods.  Inflections  in  general 
have  a  half-agglutinative  character,  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  aflBxes  and  suffixes  being  palpable. 
Syntax  scarcely  exists,  the  construction  of  sentences 
having  such  a  general  character  of  simplicity,  espe- 
cially in  narrative,  that  one  might  compare  it  with 
the  naive  utterances  of  an  infant.  The  utmost 
endeavour  of  the  Semites  is  to  join  words  together  so 
as  to  form  a  sentence  ;  to  join  sentences  is  an  effort 
altogether  beyond  them.  They  employ  the  Xe^ts 
clpo/jLevT)  of  Aristotle,^  which  proceeds  by  accumulat- 


*  Hisioire  des  Languea  SimitiqueSj  p.  22.  ^  Bhet,  iiL  8. 
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ing  atom  on  atom,  instead  of  attempting  the  rounded 
period  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks. 

The  common  traits  of  character  among  Semitic 
nations  have  been  summed  up  by  one  writer  under 
five  heads : — 1.  Pliability  combined  with  iron  fixity 
of  purpose  ;  2.  Depth  and  force ;  3.  A  yearning  for 
dreamy  ease  ;  4.  Capacity  for  the  hardest  work ;  and 
5.  Love  of  abstract  thought.^  Another  has  thought 
to  find  them  in  the  following  list : — 1.  An  intuitive 
monotheism ;  2.  Intolerance ;  3.  Prophetism ;  4. 
Want  of  the  philosophic  and  scientific  faculties ;  5. 
Want  of  curiosity ;  6.  Want  of  appreciation  of 
mimetic  art;  7.  Want  of  capacity  for  true  political 
life.^  According  to  the  latter  writer,  *  the  Semitic 
race  is  to  be  recognised  almost  entirely  by  negative 
characteristics ;  it  has  no  mythology,  no  epic  poetry, 
no  science,  no  philosophy,  no  fiction,  no  plastic  arts, 
no  civil  life ;  everywhere  it  shows  absence  of  com- 
plexity ;  absence  of  combination ;  an  exclusive  senti- 
ment of  unity.'  ^  It  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  these 
two  views,  and  not  very  satisfactory  to  regard  a  race 
as  *  characterised  by  negatives.'  Agreement  should 
consist  in  positive  features,  and  these  may  perhaps 
be  found,  first,  in  strength  and  depth  of  the  religious 
feeling,  combined  with  firm  belief  in  the  personaUty 
of  the  Deity ;  secondly,  in  dogged  determination  and 
'  iron  fixity  of  purpose  ; '  thirdly,  in  inventiveness  and 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  other  industries ; 
fourthly,  in  '  capacity  for  hard  work  ; '  and,  fifthly,  in 
a  certain  adaptability  and  pliability,  suiting  the  race 
for  expansion  and  for  commerce.  All  these  quaUties 
are   perhaps   not   conspicuous  in   all   the   branches 

'  Deutsch,  lAtera/ty  BemainSy  p.  160. 

*  Benan,  Hi9t,  de»  Languea  Semitiquea,  pp.  5,  14.        '  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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of  the  Semites ;  but  the  majority  of  them  will  be 
found  united  in  all,  and  in  some*  the  combination 
would  seem  to  be  complete. 

It  is  primarily  on  account  of  their  language 
that  the  Phoenicians  are  regarded  as  Semites.  When 
there  are  no  historical  grounds  for  believing  that  a 
nation  has  laid  aside  its  own  original  form  of  speech, 
and  adopted  an  alien  dialect,  language,  if  not  a 
certain,  is  at  least  a  very  strong,  evidence  of  ethnic 
character.  Counter-evidence  may  no  doubt  rebut 
the  prima  facie  presumption ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Phoenicians  no  counter-evidence  is  producible.  They 
belong  to  exactly  that  geographic  zone  in  which 
Semitism  has  always  had  its  chief  seat ;  they  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  been  ever  so  circumstanced  as  to 
have  had  any  inducement  to  change  their  speech; 
and  their  physical  character  and  mental  charac- 
teristics would,  by  themselves,  be  almost  sufficient 
ground  for  assigning  them  to  the  type  whereto  their 
language  points. 

The  place  which  the  Phoenicians  occupy  within 
the  Semitic  group  is  a  question  considerably  more 
difficult  to  determine.  By  local  position  they  should 
belong  to  the  western,  or  Aramaic  branch,  rather 
than  to  the  eastern,  or  Assyro-Babylonian,  or  to  the 
southern,  or  Arab.  But  the  linguistic  evidence 
scarcely  lends  itself  to  such  a  view,  while  the  historic 
leads  decidedly  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  There  is 
a  far  closer  analogy  between  the  Palestinian  group  of 
languages — Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Moabite,  and  the 
Assyro-Babylonian,  than  between  either  of  these  and 
the  Aramaic.  The  Aramaic  is  scanty  both  in  variety 
of  grammatical  forms  and  in  vocabulary;  the  Phoe- 
nician   and    AssjTO-Babylonian    are    comparatively 
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copious.^  The  Aramaic  has  the  character  of  a  de- 
graded language ;  the  Assyro-Babylonian  and  the 
Phoenician  are  modelled  on  a  primitive  type.^  In 
some  respects  Phoenician  is  even  closer  to  Assyro- 
Babylonian  than  Hebrew  is — e.g.  in  preferring  at  to 
ah  for  the  feminine  singular  termination.^ 

The  testimony  of  history  to  the  origin  of  the 
Phoenicians  is  the  following.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
both  the  Phoenicians  themselves,  and  the  Persians 
best  acquainted  with  history  and  antiquities,  agreed 
in  stating  that  the  original  settlements  of  the  Phoe- 
nician people  were  upon  the  Erythraean  Sea  (Persian 
Gulf),  and  that  they  had  migrated  from  that  quarter 
at  a  remote  period,  and  transferred  their  abode  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.*  Strabo  adds  that 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
had  a  similar  tradition,  and  showed  temples  in  their 
cities  which  were  Phoenician  in  character.^  Justin, 
or  rather  Trogus  Pompeius,  whom  he  abbreviated, 
\\Tites  as  follows  : — *  The  Syrian  nation  was  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  being  disturbed  by  an  earth- 
quake, left  their  native  land,  and  settled  first  of  all  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Assyrian  Lake,  and  subse- 
quently on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  built  a  city  which  they  called  Sidon  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  the  fish  ;  for  the  Phoenicians  call 
a  fish  sidonJ  ^  The  *  Assyrian  lake '  of  this  passage  is 
probably  the  Bahr  Kedjif,  or  '  Sea  of  Xedjif,'  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  a  permanent 
sheet  of  water,  varying  in  its  dimensions  at  different 


'  Dentsch,  Literary  Remains^ 
p.  805. 
^  Ibid. 
^  Ancient  Monarchies,  i.   275; 


DeutKch,  p.  806. 

^  Herod,  i.  2 ;  vii.  89. 

'  Strab.  xvi.  8,  §  4. 

"  Hist.  Philipp.  xviii.  8,  §  2. 
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seasons,  but  generally  about  forty  miles  long,  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  broad.^  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  discredit  this  entire  story,  but  the  highest  living 
authority  on  the  subject  of  Phoenicia  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians adopts  it  as  almost  certainly  true,  and  ob- 
serves : — '  The  tradition  relative  to  the  sojourn  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  the  borders  of  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
before  their  establishment  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, has  thus  a  new  Ught  thrown  upon  it.  It 
appears  from  the  labours  of  M.  Movers,  and  from  the 
recent  discoveries  made  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  that 
the  civilisation  and  religion  of  Phoenicia  and  Assyria 
were  very  similar.  Independently  of  this,  the  majority 
of  modern  critics  admit  it  as  demonstrated  that  the 
primitive  abode  of  the  Phoenicians  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  the  Lower  Euphrates,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
commercial  and  maritime  estabUshments  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  agreeably  to  the  unanhnous  witness  of  all 
antiquity.'  ^ 

If  we  pass  from  the  probable  origin  of  the  Phoe- 
nician people,  and  their  place  in  the  Semitic  group, 
to  their  own  special  characteristics,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves upon  surer  ground,  though  even  here  there  are 
certain  points  which  are  debateable.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  their  general  character  given  by  a 
very  high  authority,  and  by  one  who,  on  the  whole, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  admirer : — 

'  The  Phoenicians  form,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
important  fraction  of  the  whole  group  of  antique 
nations,  notwithstanding  that  they  sprang  from  the 
most  obscure  and  insignificant  families.  This  frac- 
tion, when  settled,  was  constantly  exposed  to  inroad 

*  Ancient  Monarchi^s^  L  14. 

'  Kenan,  Histoire  (Us  Languca  Semitiques,  p.  188. 
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by  new  tribes,  was  utterly  conquered  and  subjected 
by  utter  strangers  when  it  had  taken  a  great  place 
among  the  nations,  and  yet  by  industry,  by  persever- 
ance, by  acuteness  of  intellect,  by  unscrupulousness 
and  want  of  ftiith,  by  adaptability  and  pliability  when 
necesBary,  and  dogged  defiance  at  other  times,  by 
total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  weaker,  they  ob- 
tained the  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  their  times, 
and  the  highest  reputation,  not  only  for  the  things 
that  they  did,  but  for  many  that  they  did  not.  They 
were  the  first  systematic  traders,  tlie  first  miners  and 
metallurgists,  the  greatest  inventors  (if  we  apply  such 
a  term  to  those  who  kept  an  ever-watchful  look- 
out for  the  inventions  of  others,  and  immediately 
applied  them  to  themselves  with  some  grand  im- 
provements on  the  original  idea);  they  were  the 
boldest  mariners,  the  greatest  colonisers,  who  at  one 
time  held  not  only  the  gorgeous  East,  but  the  whole 
of  the  then  half-civilised  West  in  fee — who  could 
boast  of  a  form  of  govermnent  approaching  to  con- 
stitutionaUsm,  who  of  all  nations  of  the  time  stood 
highest  in  practical  arts  and  sciences,  and  into  whose 
laps  there  flowed  an  unceasing  stream  of  the  world's 
entire  riches,  until  the  day  came  when  they  began  to 
care  for  nothing  else,  and  the  enjoyment  of  material 
comforts  and  luxuries  took  the  place  of  the  thirst  for 
and  search  after  knowledge.  Their  piratical  prowess 
and  daring  was  undermined;  their  colonies,  grown 
old  enough  to  stand  alone,  fell  away  from  them,  some 
after  a  hard  fight,  others  in  mutual  agreement  or 
silently;  and  the  nations  in  whose  estimation  and 
fear  they  had  held  the  first  place,  and  who  had  been 
tributary  to  them,  disdained  them,  ignored  them,  and 
finally  struck  them  utterly  out  of  the  list  of  nations. 
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till  they  dwindled  away  miserably,  a  warning  to  all 
who  should  come  after  them/  * 

The  prominent  quahties  in  this  description  would 
seem  to  be  industry  and  perseverance,  audacity  in 
enterprise,  adaptability  and  pliability,  acuteness  of 
intellect,  unscrupulousness,  and  w^ant  of  good  faith. 
The  Phoenicians  were  certainly  among  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  persevering  of  mankind.  The  accounts 
which  we  have  of  them  from  various  quarters,  and 
the  remains  which  cover  the  countrj^  that  they  once 
inhabited,  sufficiently  attest  their  unceasing  and  un- 
tiring activity  through  almost  the  whole  period  of 
their  existence  as  a  nation.  Always  labouring  in 
their  workshops  at  home  in  mechanical  and  aesthetic 
arts,  they  were  at  the  same  time  constantly  seeking 
employment  abroad,  ransacking  the  earth  for  useful 
or  beautiful  commodities,  building  cities,  construct- 
ing harbours,  founding  colonies,  introducing  the  arts 
of  life  among  wild  nations,  mining  and  establishing 
fisheries,  organising  lines  of  land  traffic,  perpetually 
moving  from  place  to  place,  and  leaving  wherever 
they  went  abundant  proofs  of  their  diligence  and 
capacity  for  hard  work.  From  Thasos  in  the  East, 
where  Herodotus  saw  '  a  large  mountain  turned 
topsy-turvy  by  the  PlicDnicians  in  their  search  for 
gold,'  '^  to  the  Scilly  Islands  m  the  West ,  where  work- 
ings attributable  to  them  are  still  to  be  seen,  all  tlie 
metalliferous  islands  and  coast  tracts  bear  traces  of 
Phoenician  industry  in  tunnels,  adits,  and  air-shafts, 
while  manufactured  vessels  of  various  kinds  in  silver, 
bronze,  and  terra-cot  t a,  together   with  figures  and 


^  Deiitsch,   Liierarfj    Hemains,  t      '  Herod,    vi.   47  : — "Opos    fiiya 
pp.  162,  163.  ,  avcoTpa/i/iccVoi/  eV  TJj  (rjr^afi. 
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gems  of  a  Phoenician  type,  attest  still  more  widely 
their  manufacturing  and  commercial  activity. 

Audacity  in  enterprise  can  certainly  not  be  denied 
to  tlie  adventurous  race  which,  from  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  launched  forth 
upon  the  unknown  sea  in  fragile  ships,  aflronted  the 
perils  of  waves  and  storms,  and  still  more  dreaded 
*  monsters  of  the  deep,'  ^  explored  the  recesses  of 
the  stormy  Adriatic  and  inhospitable  Pontus,  steered 
their  perilous  course  amid  all  the  islets  and  rocks  of 
the  ^gean,  along  the  iron-bound  shores  of  Thrace, 
Euboea,  and  Laconia,  first  into  the  Western  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  and  then  through  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar into  the  wild  and  boundless  Atlantic,  with  its 
mighty  tides,  its  huge  rollers,  its  blinding  rains,  and 
its  frequent  fogs.  Without  a  chart,  without  a  com- 
pass, guided  only  in  their  daring  voyages  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  these  bold  mariners  pene- 
trated to  the  shores  of  Scythia  in  one  direction ;  to 
Britain,  if  not  even  to  the  Baltic,  in  another ;  in  a 
third  to  the  Fortunate  Islands ;  while,  in  a  fourth, 
they  traversed  the  entire  length  of  the  Eed  Sea,  and 
entering  upon  the  Southern  Ocean,  succeeded  in 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Storms  two  thousand  years 
before  Vasco  di  Gama,  and  in  effecting  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa/"^  And,  wild  as  the  seas  were 
with  which  they  had  to  deal,  they  had  to  deal  with  yet 
wilder  men.  Except  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  perhaps  Italy,  they  came  in  contact  everywhere 
with  savage  races  ;  they  had  to  enter  into  close  rela- 
tions with  men  treacherous,  bloodthirsty,  covetous 
— men  who  were  almost  always  thieves,  who  were 

^  On  these  imaginary  *  monsters/  see  Herod,  vi.  44. 
■'  Ibid.  iv.  42. 
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frequently  cannibals,  sometimes  wreckers — who  re- 
garded foreigners  as  a  cheap  and  very  delicious  kind 
of  food.  The  pioneers  of  civilisation,  always  and 
everywhere,  incur  dangers  from  which  ordinary 
mortals  would  shrink  with  dismay ;  but  the  earliest 
pioneers,  the  first  introducers  of  the  elements  of  cul- 
ture among  barbarians  who  had  never  heard  of  it, 
must  have  encountered  far  greater  peril  than  others 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  savage  man,  and 
a  w^ant  of  those  tremendous  weapons  of  attack  and 
defence  with  which  modern  explorers  take  care  to 
provide  themselves.  Until  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, the  arms  of  civiUsed  men — swords,  and 
spears,  and  javelins,  and  the  like — were  scarcely  a 
match  for  the  cunningly  devised  weapons — boome- 
rangs, and  blow-pipes,  and  poisoned  arrows,  and 
lassoes  ^ — of  the  savage. 

The  adaptability  and  pliability  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  especially  shown  in  their  power  of  obtaining  the 
favourable  regard  of  almost  all  the  peoples  and 
nations  with  which  they  came  into  contact,  whether 
civilised  or  uncivilised.  It  is  most  remarkable  that 
the  Egyptians,  intolerant  as  they  usually  were  of 
strangers,  should  have  allowed  the  Phoenicians  to 
settle  in  their  southern  capital,  Memphis,  and  to  build 
a  temple  and  inhabit  a  quarter  there.-  It  is  also 
curious  and  interesting  that  the  Phoenicians  should 
have  been  able  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  another 
most  exclusive  and  self-sufficing  people,  viz.  the  Jews. 
Hiram's  friendly  dealings  with  David  and  Solomon 
are  well  known ;  but  the  continued  alliance  between 
tlie  Plioenicians  and  the  Israelites  has  attracted  less 


'  Herod,  vii.  85.  «  Ibid.  ii.  112. 
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attention.  Solomon  took  wives  from  Phoenicia;^ 
Ahab  married  the  daughter  of  Ithobalus,  king  of 
Sidon;'^  Phoenicia  furnished  timber  for  the  second 
Temple  ;  ^  Isaiah  wound  up  his  prophecy  against  Tyre 
with  a  consolation ;  ^  our  Lord  found  faith  in  the 
Syro-Phcenician  woman  ;^  in  the  days  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  Tyre  and  Sidon  still  desired  peace  with 
Judaea,  '  because  their  country  was  nourished  by  the 
king's  country/^  And  similarly  Tyre  had  friendly 
relations  with  Syria  and  Greece,  with  Mesopotamia 
and  Assyria,  with  Babylonia  and  Chaldaea.  At  the 
same  time  she  could  bend  herself  to  meet  the  wants 
and  gain  the  confidence  of  all  the  varieties  of  bar- 
barians, the  rude  Armenians,  the  wild  Arabs,  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  northern  and  western  Africa,  the 
rough  Iberi,  the  passionate  Gauls,  the  painted  Britons, 
the  coarse  Sards,  the  fierce  Thracians,  the  filthy  Scy ths, 
the  savage  races  of  the  Caucasus.  Tribes  so  tunid 
and  distrustful  as  those  of  Tropical  Africa  were  lured 
into  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  by  the  artifice  of 
a  *  dumb  conunerce,'  ^  and  on  every  side  untamed 
man  was  softened  and  drawn  towards  civilisation  by 
a  spirit  of  accommodation,  conciliation,  and  conces- 
sion to  prejudices. 

If  the  Phcenicians  are  to  be  credited  with  acute- 
ness  of  intellect,  it  must  be  limited  to  the  field  of 
practical  enquiry  and  discovery.  Whatever  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  their 
literature — a  subject  which  will  be  treated  in  an- 
other chapter — it  cannot  be  pretended  that  humanity 


'  1  Kings  xi.  1. 
«  Ibid.  xvi.  81. 
»  Ezra  iii.  7. 
*  Is.  xxiii.  15-18. 


*  Mark  vii.  26-80. 
••  Acts  xii.  20. 
'  Herod,  iv.  196. 
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owes  to  them  any  important  conquests  of  a  scien- 
tific or  philosophic  character.  Herodotus,  who  ad- 
mires the  learning  of  the  Persians/  the  science  of 
the  Babylonians,^  and  the  combined  learning  and 
science  of  the  Egyptians,"^  limits  his  commendation 
of  the  Phcenicians  to  their  skill  in  navigation,  in 
mechanics,  and  in  works  of  art.^  Had  they  made 
advances  in  the  abstract,  or  even  in  the  mixed, 
sciences,  in  mathematics,  or  astronomy,  or  geometry, 
in  logic  or  metaphysics,  either  their  writings  would 
have  been  preserved,  or  at  least  the  Greeks  would 
have  made  acknowledgments  of  being  indebted  to 
them.'"'  But  it  is  only  in  the  field  of  practical  matters 
that  any  such  acknowledgments  are  made.  The 
Greeks  allow  themselves  to  have  been  indebted  to 
the  Phoenicians  for  alphabetic  writing,  for  advances 
in  metallurg}',  for  improvements  in  shipbuilding,  and 
navigation,  for  much  geographic  knowledge,  for 
exquisite  dyes,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Phoenicians  were  a 
people  of  great  practical  ability,  with  an  intellect 
quick  to  devise  means  to  ends,  to  scheme,  contrive, 
and  execute,  and  with  a  happy  knack  of  perceiving 
what  was  practically  valuable  in  the  inventions  of 
other  nations,  and  of  appropriating  thein  to  their  own 
use,  often  with  improvements  upon  the  original  idea. 
But  they  were  not  possessed  of  any  great  genius  or 
originality.  They  were,  on  the  whole,  adapters  rather 
than  inventors.     They  owed  their  idea  of  alphabetic 


»  Herod,    i.    1  :—  Ufptrtiav  oi    23,  44,  96. 

Xovtoc.  '•  As  they  do  of  being  indebted 

'^  Ibid.  ii.  109.  to  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egv^)- 

^  Ibid.  ii.  4,  99,  142.  tians  for  astronomical  and  philo- 

•*  Ibid.  i.  1 ;  iv.  42 ;  vi.  47  ;  vii.  .  sophic  knowledge. 
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writing  to  the  Accadians,^  their  weights  and  measures 
to  Babylon,^  their  shipbuilding  probably  to  Egypt,^ 
their  early  architecture  to  the  same  country,**  their 
mimetic  art  to  Assyria,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Greece. 
Tliey  were  not  poets,  or  painters,  or  sculptors,  or 
great  architects,  much  less  philosophers  or  scientists ; 
but  in  the  practical  arts,  and  even  in  the  practical 
sciences,  they  held  a  high  place,  in  almost  all  of  them 
equalling,  and  in  some  excelling,  all  their  neigh- 
bours. 

We  should  be  inclined  also  to  assign  to  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a  special  characteristic,  a  peculiar 
capacity  for  business.  This  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
be  nothing  more  than  acuteness  of  intellect  applied 
in  a  particular  way.  To  ourselves,  however,  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  in  some  sort,  a  special  gift.  As,  beyond 
all  question,  there  are  many  persons  of  extremely 
acute  intellect  who  have  not  the  slightest  turn  for 
business,  or  ability  for  dealing  with  it,  so  we  think 
there  are  nations,  to  whom  no  one  would  deny  high 
intellectual  power,  without  the  capacity  in  question. 
In  its  most  perfect  form  it  has  belonged  but  to  a 
small  number  of  nations — to  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  English,  and  the  Dutch. 
It  implies,  not  so  much  high  intellectual  power,  as  a 
combination  of  valuable,  yet  not  very  admirable, 
qualities  of  a  lower  order.  Industry,  perseverance, 
shrewdness,  quickness  of  perception,  power  of  fore- 


*  Deutsch,    Literary  Bemains^    far  later  PhcBnician   triremes  de- 
p.  163.  picted  by    Sennacherib   (Layard, 

*  Ibid.  Monuvie^its    of  Nineveh.,   second 
'  (Compare  the  representation  of    series,  pi.  71). 

Egyptian    ships    in     Dlimichen's  i      ^  Kenan,  Mission  de  PJUniciCy 
Voyage  d'une  Reine  Egyptienne  j  pp.  100,  101. 
(date  about   b.c.    1400)  with    the 
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casting  the  future,  power  of  organisation,  boldness, 
promptness,  are  among  the  qualities  needed,  and 
there  may  be  others  discoverable  by  the  skilful 
analyst.  All  these  met  in  the  Phoenicians,  and  met 
in  the  proportions  that  were  needed  for  the  combina- 
tion to  take  full  effect. 

Whether  unscrupulousness  and  want  of  good  faith 
are  rightly  assigned  to  the  Phoinicians  as  character- 
istic traits,  is,  at  the  least,  open  to  doubt.  The  Latin 
writers,  w^ith  whom  the  reproach  contained  in  the 
expression  '  Punica  fides  '  originated,  are  scarcely  to 
be  accepted  as  unprejudiced  witnesses,  since  it  is  in 
most  instances  a  necessity  that  they  should  either 
impute  '  bad  faith '  to  the  opposite  side,  or  admit  that 
there  was  '  bad  faith '  on  their  own.  The  aspersions 
of  an  enemy  are  entitled  to  little  weight.  The  cry  of 
*  perfide  Albion '  is  often  heard  in  the  land  of  one  of 
our  near  neighbours;  but  few  Englishmen  will. admit 
the  justice  of  it.  It  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
Phoenicians  that  long-continued  commercial  success 
is  impossible  without  fair-dealing  and  honesty ;  that 
where  there  is  commercial  fair-dealing  and  honesty, 
those  qualities  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
character,  and  determine  national  policy ;  and,  further, 
that  in  almost  every  one  of  the  instances  of  bad  faith 
alleged,  there  is  at  the  least  a  doubt,  of  which  the 
accused  party  ought  to  have  the  benefit.  At  any  rate, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  charges  made  affect  the 
Liby-Phoenicians  alone,  and  not  the  Phoenicians  of 
Asia,  with  whom  we  are  here  primarily  concerned,  and 
that  we  cannot  safely,  or  equitably,  transfer  to  a 
mother-country  faults  which  are  only  even  alleged 
against  one  of  her  colonies. 

Physically,  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  resem- 
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bled  the  Assyrians  and  the  Jews.  They  had  large 
frames  strongly  made,  well-developed  muscles,  curled 
beards,  and  abundant  hair.  In  their  features  they  may 
have  borne  a  resemblance,  but  probably  not  a  very 
strong  resemblance,  to  the  Cypriots,^  who  were  a 
mixed  people  recruited  from  various  quarters.-  In 
complexion  they  belonged  to  the  white  race,  but 
were  rather  sallow  than  fair.  Their  hair  was  gene- 
rally dark,  though  it  may  have  been  sometimes  red. 
Some  have  regarded  the  name  '  Phoenician '  as  indi- 
cating that  they  were  of  a  red  or  red-brown  colour ;  ^ 
but  it  is  better  to  regard  the  appellation  as  having 
passed  from  the  country  to  its  people,  and  as  applied 
to  the  countrj^  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of  the  palm- 
trees  which  grew  along  its  shores. 


'  The   Cypriot  i)hy8iognomy  is  '      ^  Herod,  vii.  90. 
peculiar.        (See      Di      Cesnola^s  i      '  Kenrick,     Phcenicia,    p.    68, 
Cyprus,  pp.   128,   129,  131,    132,    note*. 
183,  141,  &c.)  ' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   CITIES. 

Importance  of  the  cities  in  Phoenicia — TJieir  names  and  relative 
eminence — Cities  of  the  first  rank — Sidon — Tyre — Arvad  or 
Aradus — Marathu4t — Oehal  or  Byhlus — Tripoli^ — Cities  of  the 
second  rank — Aphaca — Berytus  — Arka — Ecdippa — Aecho — Dor 
— Japho  or  Joppa — Ramantha  or  Laodicea — Fivefold  division  of 
Phoenicia, 

Phcenicia,  like  Greece,  was  a  countn^  where  the 
cities  held  a  position  of  extreme  importance.  The 
nation  was  not  a  centralised  one,  with  a  single  recog- 
nised capital,  like  Judaea,  or  Samaria,  or  Syria,  or 
Assyria,  or  Rabvlonia.  It  was,  like  Greece,  a  con- 
geries  of  homogeneous  tribes,  who  had  never  been 
amalgamated  into  a  single  political  entity,  and  who 
clung  fondly  to  the  idea  of  separate  independence. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
metropolitical  cities ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  was  ever  a  time  when  either  of  them  could 
claim  even  a  temporary  authority  over  the  whole 
country.  Each,  no  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  exer- 
cised a  sort  of  hegemony  over  a  certain  number  of 
the  inferior  cities ;  but  there  was  no  organised  confe- 
deracy, no  obligation  of  any  one  city  to  submit  to 
another,  and  no  period,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  at  which  all  the  cities  acknowledged  a  single 
one  as  their  mistress.^   Between  Tyre  and  Sidon  there 

*  The  nearest  approach  to  such    ceding    Nebuchadnezzar^s    siege, 
a  period  is  the  time  a  little  pre-    when  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus 
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was  especial  jealousy,  and  the  acceptance  by  either  of 
the  leadership  of  the  other,  even  temporarily,  was  a 
rare  fact  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

According  to  the  geographers,  the  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia, from  Laodicea  in  the  extreme  north  to  Joppa 
at  the  extreme  south,  numbered  about  twenty-five. 
These  were  Laodicea,  Gabala,  Balanea,  Paltos ;  Ara- 
dus,  with  its  dependency  Antaradus ;  Marathus ; 
Simyra,  Orthosia,  and  Arka;  Tripolis,  Calamus, 
Trieris,  and  Botrys;  Byblus  or  Gebal;  Aphaca; 
Berytus;  Sidon,  Sarepta,  and  Ornithonpolis ;  Tyre 
and  Ecdippa ;  Accho  and  Porphyreon ;  Dor  and  Joppa. 
Of  the  twenty-five  a  certain  number  were,  historically 
and  politically,  insignificant;  for  instance,  Gabala, 
Balanea,  Paltos,  Orthosia,  Calamus,  Trieris,  Botrys, 
Sarepta,  Ornithonpolis,  Porphyreon.  Sarepta  is  im- 
mortahsed  by  the  memory  of  its  pious  widow,^  and 
Orthosia  has  a  place  in  history  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  adventures  of  Trypho ;  ^  but  the  rest  of 
the  list  are  little  more  than  'geographical  expres- 
sions.' There  remain  fifteen  important  cities,  of 
which  six  may  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  and  nine 
in  the  second — the  six  being  Tyre,  Sidon,  Aradus, 
Byblus  or  Gebal,  Marathus,  and  Tripolis ;  the  nine, 
Laodicea,  Simyra,  Arka,  Aphaca,  Berytus,  Ecdippa, 
Accho,  Dor,  and  Joppa.  It  will  be  sufficient  in  the 
present  place  to  give  some  account  of  these  fifteen. 

There  are  some  grounds  for  considering  Sidon  to 
have  been  the  most  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  towns. 
Li  the  Book  of  Genesis  Sidon  is  called  '  the  eldest 
bom  of  Canaan,'  ^  and  in  Joshua,  where  Tyre  is  simply 


aU  appear  as  subject  to  Tyre  (Ezek.        '^  1  Mace.  xv.  87. 
xxviL.8-11).  *^ 

»  1  Kings  xvii.  9-24. 


'  Gen.  X.  15. 

F 
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a  '  fenced  city '  or  fort,^  it  is  *  Great  Zidon/  ^  Homer 
frequently  mentions  it,^  whereas  he  takes  no  notice  of 
Tyre.  Justin  makes  it  the  first  town  which  the 
Phoenicians  built  on  arriving  at  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.^  The  priority  of  Sidon  in  this  respect 
was,  however,  not  universally  acknowledged,  since 
Tyre  claims  on  some  of  her  coins  to  have  been  '  the 
mother-city  of  the  Sidonians,'  ^  and  Marathus  was  also 
regarded  as  a  city  of  the  very  highest  antiquity.^ 
The  city  stood  in  Lat.  33°  34'  nearly,  on  the  flat 
plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore,  opposite 
a  small  promontory  which  projects  into  the  sea  to- 
wards the  west,  and  is  flanked  towards  the  north-west 
and  north  by  a  number  of  rocky  islands.  The  modern 
town  of  Saida  stands  close  upon  the  shore,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  and  a  portion  of  the 
plain  on  which  it  abuts  ;  but  the  ancient  city  is  found 
to  have  been  situated  entirely  in  the  plain,  and  its 
most  western  traces  are  almost  half  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  present  walls.^  The  modern 
Saida  has  clustered  itself  about  what  was  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  ancient  town,  which  lay  north  of  the 
promontory,  and  was  well  protected  from  winds,  on 
the  west  by  the  principal  island,  which  has  a  length 
of  250  yards,  and  on  the  north  by  a  long  range  of 
islets  and  reefs,  extending  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion a  distance  of  at  least  600  yards.  An  excellent 
roadstead  was  thus  formed  by  nature,  which  art 
early  improved  into  a  small  but  commodious  har- 
bour, a  line  of  wall  being  carried  out  from  the  coast 


'  Josh.  xix.  29. 

2  Ibid,  verse  28. 

*iSee  Horn.  II.  vii.  290  ;  xxiii. 
743  ;  0(L  iv.  618 ;  xiv.  272,  285 ; 
xvi.  117,  402,  424. 


*  HistPhllijyp.  xviii.  8,  §  2. 
•'  Kenrick,  Fhvenwia^  p.  460. 
•'  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 
'  Renan,  Mission  de  Ph^niciCy 
pi.  Ixvii. 
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northwards  to  the  most  easterly  of  the  islets,  anil 
the  only  unprotected  side  of  the  harbour  being  thus 
securely  closed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  work  was  completed  anterior  to  tlie  time  of 
Alexander,'  and  was  tlierefore  due  to  the  Phcenicians 
themselves,  who  were  not  blind  to  the  advantages  of 
closed  harbours  over  open  roadsteads.  They  seem 
also  to  have  strengthened  the  natural  barrier  towards 
the  north  by  a  continuous  wall  of  huge  blocks  along 
the  reefs  and  the  islets,  portions  of  which  are  still  in 
existence. 

Besides  this  excellent  harbour,  500  yards  long  by 
200  broad.  Sidon  possessed  on  the  southern  side  of 


the  peninsula  a  second  refuge  for  its  ships,  less  safe, 

but  still  more  spacious.     This  was  an  oval  basin,  600 

ysxds  long  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  400  broad 

east   to  west,  whoUy  surrounded  by  land  on 

■ee  sides,  the  north,  the  eafit.  and  the  south,  but 

jpen  for  ihe  apace  of  about  200  yards  towards  the 

In  fine  weather  this  harbour  was  probably 

lite  as  much  used  as  the  other;    it  was  protected 
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from  all  the  winds  that  were  commonly  prevalent,  and 
offered  a  long  stretch  of  sandy  shore  free  from  build- 
ings on  which  vessels  could  be  drawn  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  mark  out  the  enceinte  of  the 
ancient  town,  or  indeed  to  emplace  it  with  any  exac- 
titude. Only  scanty  and  scattered  remains  are  left 
here  and  there  on  the  plain  between  the  modern  city 
and  the  mountains.  There  is,  however,  towards  the 
south  an  extensive  necropolis,^  which  marks  perhaps 
the  southern  limits  of  the  city,  while  towards  the  east 
the  hills  are  i)enetrated  by  a  number  of  sepulchral 
grottoes,  and  tombs  of  various  kinds,  which  were  also 
probably  outside  the  walls.  Were  a  northern  ne- 
cropolis to  be  discovered,  some  idea  would  be  fur- 
nished of  the  extent  of  the  city  ;  but  at  present  the 
plain  has  been  very  imperfectly  examined  in  this 
direction.  It  is  from  the  southern  necropolis  that 
the  remarkable  inscription  was  disinterred  which  first 
established  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  modern  Saida  is  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Sidon.*^ 

Twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Sidon  was  the  still 
more  important  city — the  double  city — of  Tzur  or 
Tju'e.  Tzur  signifies  'a  rock,'  and  at  this  point  of  the 
Syrian  coast  (Lat.  33°  17')  there  lay  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  a  set  of  rocky  islets,  on  the 
largest  of  which  the  original  city  seems  to  have  been 
built.  Indentations  are  so  rare  and  so  shallow  aloncr 
this  coast,  that  a  maritime  people  naturally  looked 
out  for  littoral  islands,  as  affording  under  the  circum- 
stances the  best  protection  against  boisterous  winds  ; 


*  See  Renan,  Mission  dc  Phc-    coplmj^is  of  Esnnuiazar.    (Seei?<.'- 
nicie,  pi.  Ixii.  conh  of  fhc  Fast,  ix.  111-114,  and 

'^  The   inscription   on    the   sar-    the  Corj).  Inner,  Semit,  i.  18-'20.) 
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and,  as  in  the  north  Aradus'was  early  seized  and 
occupied  by  the  Phoenician  settlers,  so  in  the  south 
the  rock,  which  became  the  heart  of  Tyre,  was  seized, 
fortified,  covered  with  buildings,  and  converted  from 
a  bare  stony  eminence  into  a  town.  At  the  same 
time,  or  not  much  later,  a  second  town  grew  up  on 
the  mainland  opposite  the  isle  ;  and  the  two  together 
were  long  regarded  as  constituting  a  single  city. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  continental  town 
went  to  decay ;  and  the  name  of  Palae-Tyrus  was 
given  to  it,^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  still  flourishing 
citv  on  the  island. 

The  islands  of  which  we  have  spoken  formed  a 
chain  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.  They 
were  some  eleven  or  twelve  in  number.  The  southern 
extremity  of  the  chain  was  formed  by  three,  the 
northern  by  seven,  small  islets.^  Intermediate 
between  these  lay  two  islands  of  superior  size,  which 
were  ultimately  converted  into  one  by  filling  up  the 
channel  between  them.  A  further  enlargement  was 
effected  by  means  of  substructions  thrown  out  into 
the  sea,  probably  on  two  sides,  towards  the  east  and 
towards  the  south.  By  these  means  an  area  was 
produced  sufficient  for  the  site  of  a  considerable 
town.  Pliny  estimated  the  circumference  of  the 
island  Tyre  at  twenty-two  stades,^  or  somewhat  more 
than  two  miles  and  a  half.  Modern  measurements 
make  the  actual  present  area  one  of  above  600,000 
square  yards."*  The  shape  was  an  irregular  trape- 
zium, 1,400  yards  along  its  western  face,  800  yards 


*  The  name   *  Palte-Tyrus  'is        *  Eenan  (Mission  de  Phinicie, 

first  found  in  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §  24).  p.  552)  gives  the  area  as  576,508 

'-'  Kenrick,  PhceniciUy  p.  347.  square  metres. 
^  PHn.  H.  N.  V.  17. 
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along  its  southern  one,  600  along  the  face  towards 
the  east,  and  rather  more  along  the  face  towards  the 
north-east. 

The  whole  town  was  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall, 
the  height  of  which,  on  the  side  which  faced  the 
mainland,  was,  we  are  told,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.^ 
Towards  the  south  the  foundations  of  the  wall  were 
laid  in  the  sea,  and  may  still  be  traced.^  They  con- 
sist of  huge  blocks  of  stone  strengthened  inside  by  a 
conglomerate  of  verj'-  hard  cement.  The  wall  runs 
out  from  the  south-eastern  corner  of  what  was  the 
original  island,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  south  of 
west,  till  it  reaches  the  line  of  the  western  coast,  when 
it  turns  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  rejoins  the  island  at  its 
south-western  extremity.  At  present  sea  is  found  for 
some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  wall,  and  this  fact 
has  been  thought  to  show  that  originally  it  was 
intended  for  a  pier  or  quay,  and  the  space  within  it 
for  a  harbour ;  ^  but  the  latest  explorers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  space  was  once  filled  up  with  masonry  and 
rubbish,  being  an  artificial  addition  to  the  island, 
over  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  sea  has  broken, 
and  reasserted  its  rights.* 

Like  Sidon,  Tyre  had  two  harbours,  a  northern 
and  a  southern.  The  northern,  which  was  called  the 
'Sidonian,'  because  it  looked  towards  Sidon,  was 
situated  on  the  east  of  the  main  island,  towards  the 
northern  end  of  it.  On  the  west  and  south  the  land 
swept  round  it  in  a  natural  curve,  effectually  guard- 
ing two  sides ;  while  the  remaining  two  were  pro- 


*  ArrieLUy  Ex]),  Alex,  u,  21,  Tyr,  p.l4),andKenrick(P/*a»iicta, 

'  Kenan,   Mission  d^  Phinide^  p.  852). 

p.  560.  *  Kenan,  Mission  de  Phinicie^ 

'  So    Bertou   (Topographic    d€  p.  560. 
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tect€d  by  art.  On  the  north  a  double  line  of  wall 
was  carried  out  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  east 
for  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards,  the  space 
between  the  two  lines  being  about  a  hundred  feet. 
The  northern  line  acted  as  a  sort  of  breakwater,  the 
southern  as  a  pier.  This  last  terminated  towards  the 
east  on  reaching  a  ridge  of  natural  rock,  and  was 
there  meft  by  the  eastern  wall  of  the  harbour,  which 
ran  out  in  a  direction  nearly  due  north  for  a  distance 
of  250  yards,  following  the  course  of  two  reefs,  which 
served  as  its  foundation.  Between  the  reefs  was  a 
space  of  about  140  feet,  which  was  left  open,  but 
could  be  closed,  if  necessary,  by  a  boom  or  chain, 
which  was  kept  in  readiness.  The  dimensions  of  this 
northern  harbour  are  thought  to  have  been  about 
370  yards  from  north  to  south,  by  about  230  from 
east  to  west,^  or  a  little  short  of  those  which  have 
been  assigned  to  the  northern  harbour  of  Sidon.^ 
Concerning  the  southern  harbour  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  Some,  as  Kenrick  and  M. 
Bertou,  place  it  due  south  of  the  island,  and  regard 
its  boundary  as  the  line  of  submarine  wall  which  we 
have  already  described  and  regarded  as  constituting 
the  southern  wall  of  the  town.  Others  locate  it 
towards  the  south-east,  and  think  that  it  is  now 
entirely  filled-  up.  A  canal  connected  the  two  ports, 
so  that  vessels  could  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Tyrian  buildings 
were  the  royal  palace,  which  abutted  on  the  southern 
wall  of  the  town,  and  the  temples  dedicated  to  Baal, 
Melkarth,  Agenor,  and  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth.^     The 


^  Kenrick, P^nicwr,  p.  351.  j  Menander,  preserved  by  Josephus 

'  See  p.  67.  i  {Contr,  Ap,  i.  §  17,  18),  and  com- 

'  See  the  fragments  of  Dins  and  ,  pare  Arrian,  Exp.  AUx.  ii.  24.    It 
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probable  character  of  the  architecture  of  these  build- 
ings will  be  hereafter  considered.  With  respect  to 
their  emplacement,  it  would  seem  by  the  most  recent 
explorations  that  the  temple  of  Baal,  called  by  the 
Greeks  that  of  Olympian  Zeus,  stood  by  itself  on 
what  was  originally  a  separate  islet  at  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  citv,^  while  that  of  Melkarth 
occupied  a  position  as  nearly  as  possible  central,'^ 
and  that  of  Agenor  was  placed  near  the  point  in 
which  the  island  terminates  toward  the  north.^  The 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  closely  crowded  to- 
gether, and  rose  to  the  height  of  several  storeys.^ 
There  was  an  open  space  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness within  the  walls  towards  the  east,  called 
Eurychorus  by  those  Phoenicians  who  wrote  their 
histories  in  Greek. ^  The  town  was  full  of  dyeing 
establishments,  which  made  it  difficult  to  traverse.^ 
The  docks  and  dockyards  were  towards  the  east. 

The  population  of  the  island  Tyre,  when  it  was 
captured  by  Alexander,  appears  to  have  been  about 
forty  thousand  souls.^  As  St.  Malo,  a  city  less  than 
one-third  of  the  size,  is  known  to  have  had  at  one 
time  a  population  of  twelve  thousand,®  the  number, 
though  large  for  the  area,  would  seem  not  to  be  in- 
credible. 

Of  Pala?-Tyrus,  or  the  continental  Tyre,  no  satis- 
factory account  can  be  given,  since  it  has  absolutely 
left  no  remains,  and  the  classical  notices  on  the  sub- 
is  quite  uncertain  what  Phoenician  :      '"  Strab.  l.s.c. 
deity  is  represented  by  *  Agenor.'     '      "  Eight    thousand    are   said   to 

*  Kenan,   Mission  de  PlUjiicie^  i  have  been  killed  in  the  siege,  and 
p.  559.  30,000  sold   when   the   place  was 

^  Ibid.  taken.     (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex,  l.s.c.) 

^  Ibid.  '  A  certain  number  were  spared. 

*  Strab.  xvi.  *2,  S§  28.  **  Kenan,  Missimi  d€  PMnide^ 
^  Menand,  ap.  Joseph,  l.s.c.  p.  552. 
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ject  are  exceedingly  scanty.  At  different  periods  of 
its  history,  its  limits  and  extent  probably  varied 
greatly.  Its  position  was  nearly  opposite  the  island, 
and  in  the  early  times  it  must  have  been,  like  the 
other  coast  towns,  strongly  fortified;  but  after  its 
capture  by  Alexander  the  walls  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  restored,  and  it  became  an  open  straggling 
town,  extending  along  the  shore  from  the  river 
Leontes  (Litany)  to  Ras-el-Ain,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles  or  more.  Pliny,  who  wrote  when  its  boun- 
daries could  still  be  traced,  computed  the  circuit  of 
Palae-Tyrus  and  the  island  Tyre  together  at  nineteen 
Eoman  miles,^  the  circuit  of  the  island  by  itself  being 
less  than  three  miles.  Its  situation,  in  a  plain  of 
great  fertility,  at  the  foot  of  the  south-western  spurs 
of  Lebanon,  and  near  the  gorge  of  the  Litany,  was 
one  of  great  beauty.  Water  was  supplied  to  it  in  great 
abundance  from  the  copious  springs  of  Eas-el-Ain, 
which  were  received  into  a  reservoir  of  an  octagonal 
shape,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  inclosed  within 
walls  eighteen  feet  in  height,^  whence  they  were 
conveyed  northwards  to  the  heart  of  the  city  by  an 
aqueduct,  whereof  a  part  is  still  remaining. 

The  most  important  city  of  Pha?nicia  towards  the 
north  was  Arvad,  or  Aradus.  Arvad  was  situated, 
like  Tyre,  on  a  small  island  off  the  Syrian  coast,  and 
lay  in  Lat.  34°  48'  nearly.  It  was  distant  from  the 
shore  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  island  was 
even  smaller  than  that  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
Tyre,  being  only  about  800  yards,  or  less  than  half 
a  mile  in  length,  by  500  yards,  or  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.^     The  axis  of  the 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  V.  17.  '  Renan,  Mission  de  Fh^nicie, 

*  Kenrick,  Phceniciay  p.  348.  p.  22. 
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island  was  from  north-west  to  south-east.  It  was  a 
bare  rock,  low  and  flat,  without  water,  and  without 
any  natural  soil.  The  iron  coast  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides,  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south,  by  a 
number  of  rocks  and  small  islets,  which  fringed  it 
like  the  trimming  of  a  shawl.  Its  Phoenician 
occupiers  early  converted  this   debatable  territory. 


half  sea  half  shore,  into  sohd  land,  by  fiUing  up  the 
interstices  between  the  rocks  with  squared  stones  and 
a  solid  cement  as  hard  as  the  rock  itself,  which 
remains  ■  to  this  day.'  The  north-eastern  portion, 
which  has  a  length  of  150  yards  by  a  breadth  of  125, 
is  perfectly  smooth  and  almost  flat,  but  with  a  slight 
slope  towards  the  east,  which  is  thought  to  show  that 
it  was  used  as  a  sort  of  dry  dock,  on  which  to  draw 


'   See  Capt.  Allen's  l>ead  Sea,  ii.  17U. 
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up  the  lighter  vessels,  for  safety  or  for  repairs.^  The 
western  and  southern  increased  the  area  for  house- 
building. Anciently,  as  at  Tyre,  the  houses  were 
built  very  close  togetlier,  and  had  several  storeys,^ 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  a  numerous  popu- 
lation. The  island  was  wholly  without  natural  har- 
bour ;  but  on  the  eastern  side,  which  faced  the 
mainland,  and  was  turned  away  from  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  art  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
structed two  ports  of  a  fair  size.  This  was  effected 
by  carrying  out  from  the  shore  three  piers  at  right 
anofles  into  the  sea,  the  central  one  to  a  distance  of 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  other  two 
very  nearly  as  far — and  thus  forming  two  rectangular 
basins,  one  on  either  side  of  the  central  pier,  which 
were  guarded  from  winds  on  three  sides,  and  only 
open  towards  the  east,  a  quarter  from  which  the 
winds  are  seldom  violent,  and  on  which  the  mainland, 
less  than  three  miles  off,  forms  a  protection.  The 
construction  of  the  central  pier  is  remarkable.  It  is 
formed  of  massive  blocks  of  sandstone,  sixteen  feet 
long  by  seven  feet  wide  and  deep,  which  are  placed 
transversely,  so  that  their  length  forms  the  thickness 
of  the  pier,  and  their  ends  the  wall  on  either  side. 
On  both  sides  of  the  w^all  are  quays  of  concrete.^ 

The  line  of  the  ancient  enceinte  may  still  be  traced 
around  the  three  outer  sides  of  the  island.  It  is  a 
gigantic  w^ork,  composed  of  stones  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  long,  placed  transversely,  like  those  of 
the  centre  pier,  and  in  two  places  stiU  rising  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  courses  (from  thirty  to  forty  feet).'* 

*  See  Capt.  Allen's  Dead  Sea,        '  Allen,  Dead  Sea,  l.s.c. 
ii.  179.  '      *  Ibid.  p.  180. 

«  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  §  13. 
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The  blocks  are  laid  side  by  side  without  mortar ; 
they  are  roughly  squared,  and  arranged  generally  in 
regular  courses ;  but  sometimes  two  courses  for  a 
while  take  the  place  of  one.^  There  is  a  want  of 
care  in  the  arrangement  of  the  blocks,  joints  in  one 
course  being  occasionally  directly  over  joints  in  the 
course  below  it.  The  stones  are  without  any  bevel 
or  ornamentation  of  any  kind.  They  have  been 
quarried  in  the  island  itself,  and  the  beds  of  rock 
from  which  they  were  taken  may  be  seen  at  no  great 
distance.  At  one  point  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  the  native  rock  itself  has  been  cut  into  the 
•shape  of  the  wall,  and  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
squared  stones  for  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet.*'^ 
A  moat  has  also  been  cut  along  the  entire  western 
side,  which,  with  its  glacis,  served  apparently  to 
protect  the  wall  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.^ 

We  know  nothing  of  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  ancient  town  beyond  the  fact  of  the  closeness  and 
loftiness  of  the  houses.  Externally  Aradus  depended 
on  her  possessions  upon  the  mainland  both  for  water 
and  for  food.  The  barren  rock  could  grow  nothing, 
and  was  moreover  covered  with  houses.  Such  rain- 
water as  fell  on  the  island  was  carefullv  collected  and 
stored  in  tanks  and  reservoirs,^  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen.  But  the  ordinary  supply  of  water 
for  daily  consumption  was  derived  in  time  of  peace 
from  the  opposite  coast.  When  this  supply  was  cut 
off  by  an  enemy  Aradus  had  still  one  further  resource. 
Midwav  in  the  channel  between  the  island  and  the 


'  See  the   woodcut,    and    com-     VAntiquiie^  iii.  25. 
pare  Renan,  Mission  de  Phenicie^        '^  Allen,  Dead  Sea^  ii.  180. 
planches,  j)!.   ii. ;    and    Perrot  et        ^  Ibid. 
Chipiez,  Histoire   de   VArt  dana  ;      "*  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  13. 
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continent  there  burst  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  a 
fresh-water  spring  of  great  strength ;  by  confining 
tliis  spring  within  a  hemisphere  of  lead  to  which  a 
leathern  pipe  was  attached  the  much-needed  fluid 
was  raised  to  the  surface  and  received  into  a  vessel 
moored  upon  the  spot,  whence  supplies  were  carried 
to   the    island.^      The    phenomenon   still    continues. 


though  the  modern  inhabitants  are  too  ignorant  and 
unskilful  to  profit  by  it.* 

On  the  mainland  Aradus  possessed  a  considerable 
tract,  and  had  a  number  of  cities  subject  to  her.  Of 
these  Strabo  enumerates  six,  viz.  Paltos,  Balanea, 
Carnus — which  he  caUs  the  naval  station  of  Aradus— 


Locret.  D«  Ber.  Nal.  vL  W. 
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Enydra,  Marathus,  and  Simyra.^  Marathus  was  the 
most  important  of  these.  Its  name  recalls  the  'Brathu  * 
of  Philo-Byblius  *^  and  the  '  Martu '  of  the  early  Baby- 
Ionian  inscriptions,^  which  was  used  as  a  general  term 
by  some  of  the  primitive  monarchs  almost  in  the  sense 
of  '  Syria.'  The  word  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
'  M'rith '  or  '  Amrith/  a  name  attached  to  some  exten- 
sive ruins  in  the  plain  south-east  of  Aradus,  which 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  M.  Eenan.^  Mara- 
thus was  an  ancient  Phoenician  town,  probably  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  and  was  always  looked  upon  with 
some  jealousy  by  the  Aradians,  who  ultimately  de- 
stroyed it  and  partitioned  out  the  territory  among 
their  own  citizens.^  The  same  fate  befell  Simyra,^  a 
place  of  equal  antiquity,  the  home  probably  of  those 
Zemarites  who  are  coupled  with  the  Arvadites  in 
Genesis.^  Simyra  appears  as  '  Zimirra '  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  where  it  is  connected  with  Arka,®  which 
was  not  far  distant.  Its  exact  site,  which  was  cer- 
tainly south  of  Amrith,  seems  to  be  fixed  by  the  name 
Sumrali,  which  attaches  to  some  ruins  in  the  plain 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  Eleutherus  (Nalir- 
el-Kebir)  and  within  a  mile  of  the  sea.^  The  other 
towns — Paltos,  Balanea,  Carnus,^^  and  Enydra — were 
in  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  plain,  as  was  also 
Antaradus,  now  Tortosa,  where  there  are  considerable 
remains,  but  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Phoenician  ascendency. 


»  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  12. 

'^  Fr.  ii.  7.  Philo,  however, 
makes  ^  Brathu  '  a  mountain. 

'  See  Becords  of  the  Fa^t,  iii. 
19,20. 

"*  Mission  de  Vhen  icie^  pp.  58-61, 

"*  Strab.  l.s.c. 


'  Gen.  X.  18. 

^  Eponym  Canon,,  p.  123,  1.  2. 

"  Renan,  Mission  de  Ph^nicie^ 
p.  115.     And  compare  the  map. 

^^  Carnu8  is  identified  by  M. 
Renan  with  the  modern  Camomi, 
on  the  coast,  three  miles  north  of 


^  Ibid.  I  Tortosa  (Mission,  p.  97). 
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Of  the  remaining  Phoenician  cities  the  most  im- 
portant seems  to  have  been  Gebal,  or  Byblus.  Men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  Gubal  in  the  Assvrian  in- 
scriptions  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jehu  ^  (ab.  B.C.  840), 
and  glanced  at  even  earlier  in  the  Hebrew  records, 
which  tell  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Giblites,-  Gebal  is 
found  as  a  town  of  note  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,^  and  again  in  that  of  Pompey.*  The  traditions 
of  the  Phoenicians  themselves  made  it  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  cities ;  and  the  historian  Philo,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  place,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Kronos  or  Saturn.^  It  was  an  especially  holy  city, 
devoted  in  the  early  times  to  the  worship  of  Beltis,^ 
and  in  the  later  to  that  of  Adonis.^  The  position  is 
marked  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  by  the  modern 
Jebeil,  which  retains  the  original  name  very  slightly 
modified,  and  answers  completely  to  the  ancient  de- 
scriptions. The  town  lies  upon  the  coast,  in  Lat  34° 
10'  nearly,  about  halfway  between  Tripolis  and  Berj^- 
tus,  four  miles  north  of  the  point  where  the  Adonis 
river  (now  the  Ibrahim)  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 
There  is  a  'small  but  well-sheltered  port,'®  formed 
mainly  by  two  curved  piers  which  are  carried  out 
from  the  shore  towards  the  north  and  south,  and 
which  leave  between  them  only  a  narrow  entrance. 
Tlie  castle  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  a  hill 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  and  has  a  keep 
built  of  bevelled  stones  of  a  large  size.  Several  of 
them  measure  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
and  are  from  five  to  six  feet  thick. ^  They  were  prob- 


*  Eponym  Canon,  p.  114, 1. 104 
'^  Josh.  xiii.  6 ;  1  Kings  v.  18. 

*  Arr.  Exp,  Alex,  ii.  16. 


*  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  18.  «  AUen,  Dead  Sea,  ii.  164. 

^  Fragm.  ii.  8,  §  17.  ^  Ibid. 


•'  Corp.  Inscr,  Sem,  i.  3  (pi.  1) ; 
Philo-Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  §  25. 
'  Strab.  I.S.C. 
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ably  quarried  by  Giblite  *  stone-cutters,'  but  placed 
in  their  present  position  during  the  middle  ages. 

Tripolis,  situated  halfway  between  Byblus  and 
Aradus,  was  not  one  of  the  original  Phoenician  cities, 
but  was  a  joint  colony  from  the  three  principal  settle- 
ments, Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.^  The  date  of  its 
foundation,  and  its  native  Phoenician  name,  are  un- 
known to  us :  conjecture  hovers  between  Hosah, 
Mahalliba,  Uznu,  and  Siannu,  maritime  towns  of 
Phoenicia  known  to  the  Assyrians,*^  but  unmentioned 
by  any  Greek  author.  The  situation  was  a  pro- 
montory, which  runs  out  towards  the  north-west,  in 
Lat.  34°  27'  nearly,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  is 
about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  site  is  'well  adapted  for 
a  haven,  as  a  chain  of  seven  small  islands,  running 
out  to  the  north-west,  affords  shelter  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  most  violent  winds  blow.'^  Tlie 
remotest  of  these  islands  is  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.**  We  are  told  that  the  colonists  who  founded 
Tripolis  did  not  intermix,  but  had  their  separate 
quarters  of  the  town  assigned  to  them,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  w^all,  and  lying  at  some  little 
distance  one  from  the  other.^  There  are  no  present 
traces  of  this  arrangement,  which  seems  indicative  of 
distrust ;  but  some  remains  have  been  found  of  a  wall 
which  was  carried  across  the  isthmus  on  the  land 
side.^'     Tripolis  is  now  Tarabolus. 

Aphaca,  the  only  inland  Phoenician  town  of  any 
importance,  is   now  Afka,  and   is   visited  by  most 


»  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  15.  I      *  Scylax,  PeripL  §  104  ;   Diod. 

-  See     G.      Smith's     Eponym  •.  Sic.  xvi.  41 ;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  12. 
Canony  pp.  123,  182,  148.  ^^  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p. 

'  Kemick,  Phoenicia,  p.  1).  638 ;  Perrot   et  Chipiez,  Histoire 

*  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syri<i,    de  V Art  dans  VAyitiquitd,  iii.  56. 
p.  162. 
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travellers  and  tourists.  It  was  situated  in  a  beautiful 
spot  at  the  head  of  the  Adonis  river,^  a  sacred  stream 
fabled  to  run  with  blood  once  a  year,  at  the  festi- 
val which  commemorated  the  self-mutilation  of  the 
Nature-God  Adonis.  Aphaca  was  a  sort  of  Delphi, 
a  collection  of  temples  rather  than  a  town.  It  was 
dedicated  especially  to  the  worship  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  Ashtoreth  or  Venus,  sometimes  called  Beltis 
or  Baaltis,  whose  orgies  were  of  so  disgracefully 
Hcentious  a  character  that  they  were  at  last  absolutely 
forbidden  by  Constantine.  At  present  there  are  no 
remains  on  the  ancient  site  excepting  one  or  two  ruins 
of  edifices  decidedly  Eoman  in  character.^  Nor  is 
the  gorge  of  the  Adonis  any  richer  in  ancient  build- 
ings. There  was  a  time  when  the  whole  valley  formed 
a  sort  of  '  Holy  Land,'  ^  and  at  intervals  on  its  course 
were  shown  'Tombs  of  Adonis,'^  analogous  to  the 
artificial '  Holy  Sepulchres '  of  many  European  towns 
in  the  middle  ages.  All,  however,  have  disappeared, 
and  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  that 
curious  cult  which  in  ancient  times  made  Aphaca 
and  its  river  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  holy  spots 
of  Syria  and  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims. 

Twenty-three  miles  south  of  Byblus  was  Berytus, 
which  disputed  with  Byblus  the  palm  of  antiquity.^ 
Berytus  was  situated  on  a  promontory  in  Lat.  33°  54', 
and  had  a  port  of  a  fair  size,  protected  towards  the 
west  by  a  pier,  which  followed  the  line  of  a  ridge  of 
rocks  running  out  from  the  promontory  towards  the 
north.  It  was  not  of  any  importance  during  tlie 
flourishing  Phoenician  period,  but  grew  to  greatness 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  57»  59.     i  p.  2i)5. 


«  AUen,  Dead  Sea,  li.  152. 

'  Kenan,  Mission  de  Phinicicy 


*  Lucian   De  Dea  Si/ra,  €  0. 
Phiio  Bybl.  Fr.  ii.8.  §  25. 
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under  the  Romans,^  when  its  harbour  was  much  im- 
proved, and  the  town  greatly  extended.^  By  the 
time  of  Justinian  it  had  become  the  chief  city  of 
Phoenicia,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  school  of  law  and 
science.^  The  natural  advantages  of  its  situation 
have  caused  it  to  retain  a  certain  importance,  and 
in  modern  times  it  has  drawn  to  itself  almost  the 
whole  of  the  commerce  which  Europe  maintains  witli 
Syria. 

Arka,  or  Arqa,  the  home  of  the  Arkites  of  Genesis,^ 
can  never  have  been  a  place  of  much  consequence. 
It  lies  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  shore,  on 
one  of  the  outlying  hills  which  form  the  skirts  of 
Lebanon,  in  Lat.  34°  33',  Long.  33°  44'  nearly.  The 
towns  nearest  to  it  were  Orthosia,  Simyra,  and  Tri- 
polis.  It  was  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,^  though  not  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Strabo. 

Ecdippa,  south  of  Tyre,  in  Lat.  33°  1',  is  no  doubt 
the  scriptural  Aclizib,^  which  was  made  the  northern 
boundary  of  Asher  at  the  division  of  the  Holy  Land 
among  the  twelve  tribes.  The  Assyrian  monarchs 
speak  of  it  under  the  same  name,  but  mention  it 
rarely,  and  apparently  as  a  dependency  of  SidonJ 
The  old  name,  in  the  shortened  form  of  'Zeb,'  still 
clings  to  the  place. 

Still  further  to  the  south,  five  miles  from  Ecdippa, 
and  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Tyre,  lay  Akko  or 


^  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  it 

Strabo  says  that  it  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Komans  (xvi.  "Zy  $  19). 

'^  Phocas,  Deacr,  Vrhium,  §  5. 

*  Cellarius,  Geograph,  ii.  878. 


*  Gen.  X.  17. 

*  Eponipn   Canofiy   pp.   120,  1. 
25  ;  123,  1.  2. 

"  Josh.  xix.  29. 

^  Eponym  Canon^  p.  182, 1.  10. 
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Accho,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  wide  bay, 
which  terminates  towards  the  south  in  the  promontory 
of  Carmel.  Next  to  the  Bay  of  St.  George,  near 
Beyrout,  this  is  the  best  natural  roadstead  on  the 
Syrian  coast ;  and  this  advantage,  combined  with  its 
vicinity  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  has  given  to  Accho 
at  various  periods  of  history  a  high  importance,  as 
in  some  sense  '  the  key  of  Syria.'  Tlie  Assyrians,  in 
their  wars  with  Palestine  and  Egypt,  took  care  to 
conquer  and  retain  it.^  When  the  Ptolemies  became 
masters  of  the  tract  between  Egypt  and  Mount 
Taurus,  they  at  once  saw  its  value,  occupied  it, 
strengthened  its  defences,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Ptolemais.  The  old  appellation  has,  however,  re- 
a.sserted  itself;  and,  as  Acre,  the  city  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Crusades,  in  the  Napoleonic 
att^empt  on  Egypt,  and  in  the  comparatively  recent 
expedition  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  It  had  a  small  port  of 
its  own  to  the  south-east  of  the  promontory  on  which 
it  stood,  which,  like  the  other  ports  of  the  ancient 
Phoenicia,  is  at  the  present  time  almost  wholly  sanded 
up.-  But  its  roadstead  was  of  more  importance  than 
its  port,  and  was  used  by  the  Persians  as  a  station 
for  their  fleet,  from  which  they  could  keep  watch  on 

Egypt.' 

South  of  Accho  and  south  of  Carmel,  close  upon 
the  shore,  which  is  here  low  and  flat,  was  Dor,  now 
Tantura,  the  seat  of  a  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Joshua,* 
and  allotted  after  its  conquest  to  Manasseh.^  Here 
Solomon  placed  one  of  his  purveyors,^  and  here  the 


*  Eponym  Canon^  pp.  182, 1. 10;    ing  of  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  25 ;  sub  in  it. 


148,  1.  103. 
'^  Kenrick,Pte»u'ta,  pp.  20,  21. 
'  This  seems  to  be  the  tiue  me  an 


*  JoBh.  vii.  28. 
■^  Ibid.  xvii.  11. 

•  1  Kings  iv.  11. 
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great  Assyrian  monarch  Tiglath-pileser  II.  likewise 
placed  a  'governor/  about  B.C.  732,  when  he  reduced 
it.^  Dor  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  shell-fish 
which  produced  the  purple  dye  were  most  abundant, 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  during 
all  the  political  changes  w^hich  swept  over  Syria  and 
Palestine  to  a  late  period.^  It  had  fallen  to  ruin, 
however,  by  the  time  of  Jerome,^  and  the  present 
remains  are  unimportant. 

The  extreme  Phoenician  city  on  the  south  was 
Japho  or  Joppa.  It  lay  in  Lat.  32°  2',  close  to  the 
territory  of  Dan,*  but  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Phoenicians  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,^  when  it 
became  Jewish.  The  town  was  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  low  hill  near  the  sea,  and  possessed  anciently  a 
tolerable  harbour,  from  w^hich  a  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Tartessus.^  As  the  seaport  nearest  to  Jerusalem, 
it  was  naturally  the  chief  medium  of  the  commerce 
which  was  carried  on  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Jews.  Thither,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  were  brought 
the  floats  of  timber  cut  in  Lebanon  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Temple  and  the  royal  palace ;  and  thither, 
no  doubt,  w^ere  conveyed  *  the  wheat,  and  the  barley, 
and  the  oil,  and  the  wine,'  w^hich  the  Phoenicians 
received  in  return  for  their  firs  and  cedars.*^  A  simi- 
lar exchange  of  commodities  was  made  nearly  five 
centuries  later  at  the  same  place,  when  the  Jews 
n^turned  from  the  captivity  under  Zerubbabel.^  In 
Pomau  times  the  foundation  of  Caesaraea  reduced 
Joppa  to  insignificance ;  but  it  still,  as  Jaffa  or  Ydfa, 


'  Ancient  Monarchiea.  ii.  182. 
'^  Steph.  Byz.  ftd  voc.  DOKA. 
^  Hieronym.  Epit,  Paulce  (0pp. 
i.  2t>3). 
"*  Josh.  xix.  47. 


*  1  Mace.  X.  7G. 

'^  .Tonub  i.  3. 

'  2  Chron.  ii.  IG. 

**  Ezra  iii.  7. 
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retains  a  certain  amount  of  trade,  and  is  famous  for 
its  palm-groves  and  gardens. 

Joppa  towards  the  south  was  balanced  by  Eam- 
antha,  or  Laodicea,  towards  the  north.  Fifty  miles 
north  of  Aradus  and  Antaradus  (Tortosa),  in  Lat.  35° 
30'  nearly,  occupying  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing  the 
sea,  with  chalky  cliiTs  on  either  side,  that,  like  those 
of  Dover,  whiten  the  sea,  and  with  Mount  Casius  in 
the  background,  lay  the  most  northern  of  all  the 
I'licenician  cities  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  territory.^ 
The  original  appellation  was,  we  are  told,  Ramantha,*'^ 
a  name  intended  probably  to  mark  the  lofty  situation 
of  the  place ;  ^  but  this  appellation  was  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  Greek  term,  Laodicea,  when  Seleucus 
Nicator,  having  become  king  of  Syria,  partially  re- 
built Raraantha  and  colonised  it  with  Greeks.^  The 
coins  of  the  city  under  the  Seleucidse  show  its  semi- 


Greek,  semi-Phcenician  character,  liaving  legends  in 
both  languages.  One  of  these,  in  the  Phoenician 
character,  is  read  as  i'Ladika  am  b'Canaan,  i.e.  'of 
Laodicea,  a  metropolis  in  Canaan,'  and  seems  to  show 
that  the  city  claimed  not  only  to  be  independent, 
but  to  have  founded,  and  to  hold  under  its  sway,  a 


'   See  Cspt.  Allen's  Dead  Sea,  |      '  Compare  tlie   Heb.  '  Ramah  ' 
ij.  188,  and   'RHtnoth,'   from  mi.   'to   be 

'  Eastath.  ad  Diony:  Perieg.    hi|,'h.' 
I,  915.  I      '  Ksurick,  Phoenicia,  p.  S. 
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number  of  smaller  towns.^  It  may  have  exercised  a 
dominion  over  the  entire  tract  from  Mount  Casius  to 
Paltos,  where  the  dominion  of  Aradus  began.  Lao- 
dicea  is  now  Latakia,  and  is  famous  for  the  tobacco 
irrown  in  the  neicrhbourhood.  It  still  makes  use  of 
its  ancient  port,  which  would  be  fairly  commodious  if 
it  were  cleared  of  the  sand  that  at  present  chokes  it.^ 
It  has  been  said  that  Phoenicia  was  composed 
of  *  three  worlds '  with  distinct  characteristics ;  ^  but 
l>erhaps  the  number  of  the  *  worlds '  should  be  ex- 
tended to  live.  First  came  that  of  Eamantha,  reaching 
from  the  Mons  Casius  to  the  river  Badas,  a  distance 
of  about  fifty  miles,  a  remote  and  utterly  sequestered 
region,  into  which  neither  Assyria  nor  Egypt  ever 
thought  of  penetrating.  Commerce  with  Cyprus  and 
southern  Asia  Minor  was  especially  open  to  the 
mariners  of  this  region,  who  could  see  the  shores  of 
Cyprus  without  difficidty  on  a  clear  day.  Next  came 
the  '  world '  of  Aradus,  reaching  along  the  coast  from 
the  Badas  to  the  Eleutherus,  another  stretch  of  fiftv 
miles,  and  including  the  littoral  islands,  especially 
that  of  Kuad,  on  which  Aradus  was  built.  This  tract 
was  less  sequestered  than  the  more  northern  one,  and 
contains  traces  of  having  been  subjected  to  influences 
from  Egypt  at  an  early  period.  The  gap  betweei\ 
Ijebanon  and  Bargylus  made  the  Aradian  territory 
accessible  from  the  Ca*lesyrian  valley ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  roads  which  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  conquest  followed  in  these  parts  was 
that  which  passed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Eleu- 
therus and  thf^n  turned  eastward  and  north-eastward 


*  Geseniiis,  Monumenta   Scrip-  \      ^  Allen,  Dead  Sea,  ii.  189. 
turee   Linguteque^   Phoenicia^    p.        *  Perrot    et    Chipiez,    HUtoite 
271.  dc  VArt,  iii.  23. 
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to  Emesa  (Hems)  and  Hamath.  It  must  have  been 
conquerors  marching  by  this  line  who  set  up  their 
effigies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb/  and  those 
wlio  pursued  it  would  naturally  make  a  point  of  re- 
ducing Aradus.  Thus  this  second  PhcBnician  *  world* 
has  not  the  isolated  character  of  the  first,  but  shows 
marks  of  Assyrian,  and  still  more  of  early  Egyptian, 
influence.  The  third  Phoenician  *  world '  is  that  of 
Gebal  or  B3''blus.  Its  limits  would  seem  to  be  the 
Eleutherus  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  the 
Tamyras,  which  would  allow  it  a  length  of  a  little  above 
eighty  miles.  This  district,  it  has  been  said,  preserved 
to  the  last  days  of  paganism  a  character  which  was 
original  and  well  marked.  Within  its  limits  the 
religious  sentiment  had  more  intensity  and  played  a 
more  important  part  in  life  than  elsewhere  in  Phoe- 
nicia. Byblus  was  a  sort  of  Phoenician  Jerusalem. 
By  their  turn  of  mind  and  by  the  language  which 
they  spoke,  the  Byblians  or  Giblites  seem  to  have 
been,  of  all  the  Phoenicians,  those  who  most  re- 
sembled the  Hebrews.  King  Jehavmelek,  who  pro- 
bably reigned  at  Byblus  about  B.C.  400,  calls  himself 
'a  just  king,'  and  prays  that  he  may  obtain  favour 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Later  on  it  was  at  Byblus,  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  depending  on  it,  that 
the  inhabitants  celebrated  those  mysteries  of  Astarte, 
together  with  that  orgiastic  worship  of  Adonis  or 
Tammuz,  which  were  so  popular  in  Syria  during  the 
whole  of  the  Greco-Roman  period.*-^  The  fourth 
I^hcBuician  *  world '  was  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  begin- 
ning at  the  Tamyras  and  ending  with  the  promontory 
of  Carmel.    Here  it  was  that  the  Phoenician  character 


1  See  above,  p.  27.  '  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  ill.  23-25. 
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developed  especially  those  traits  by  which  it  is  com- 
monly known  to  the  world  at  large — a  genius  for 
commerce  and  industry,  a  passion  for  the  undertaking 
of  long  and  perilous  voyages,  an  adaptability  to  cir- 
cumstances of  all  kinds,  and  an  address  in  dealing 
with  wild  tribes  of  many  different  kinds  which  has 
rarely  been  equalled  and  never  exceeded.  '  All  that 
we  are  about  to  say  of  Phoenicia,'  declares  the  author 
recently  quoted,  'of  its  rapid  expansion  and  the 
influence  w^hich  it  exercised  over  the  nations  of  the 
West,  must  be  understood  especially  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  The  other  towns  might  furnish  sailors  to  man 
the  Tyrian  fleet  or  merchandise  for  their  cargo,  but 
it  was  Sidon  first  and  then  (with  even  more  de- 
termination and  endurance)  Tyre  which  took  the 
initiative  and  the  conduct  of  the  movement ;  it  was 
the  mariners  of  these  two  towns  who,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  setting  sun,  pushed  their  explorations  as  far  as 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  eventually  even  further.'  ^ 
The  last  and  least  important  of  the  Phoenician  '  worlds ' 
was  the  southern  one,  extending  sixty  miles  from 
Carmel  to  Joppa — a  tract  from  which  the  Phoenician 
character  was  well  nigh  trampled  out  by  the  feet  of 
strangers  ever  passing  up  and  down  the  smooth  and 
featureless  region,  along  which  lay  the  recognised 
line  of  route  between  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  on  the 
one  hand,  Philistia  and  Egypt  on  the  other.^ 

*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hiatoirc  de    tract  between  them,  and  that  be- 
VArt  dans  VAntiquite,  iii.  25,  20.    i  tween  Dor  suid  Carmel — the  plain 

*  The  Phoenicians  held  Dor  and    of  Sharon — shows  no  trace  of  their 
Joppa  during  the  greater  part  of  I  occupation. 

their  existence  as  a  nation,  but  the  [ 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE     COLONIES. 

Circumstances  which  led  the  Phoenicians  to  colonise — Their  colonies 
best  grouped  geographically — 1.  Colonies  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean— in  Cyprus,  Citium,  Amathus,  Curium,  Paphos,  Salamis, 
Ammochostaf  Tamisus,  and  Soli; — in  Cilicia,  Tarsus; — inLycia, 
Phaselis  ;— in  Rhodes,  Lindus,  lalysus,  Camirus ; — in  Crete,  and  the 
Cyclades ; — in  the  Northern  Egean;  dc.  2.  In  the  Central  and 
Western  Mediterranean — in  Africa,  Utica,  Hippo -Zaritis,  Hippo 
Regius,  Carthage,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis  Minor,  Leptis  Major, 
atvd  Thupsus ; — in  Sicily,  Motya,  Eryx,  Paywrmus,  Soloeis  ; — 
between  Sicily  and  Africa,  Cossura,  Gaulos,  and  Melita ; — in 
Sardinia,  C oralis,  Nora,  Sulcis,  and  Tharros ; — ifi  the  Balearic.'' 
Isles  ; — in  Spain,  Malaca,  Sex,  Ahdera,  8.  Outside  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar; — in  Africa,  Tingis  and  Lixus ;  in  Spain,  Tartessus, 
Gades,  and  Belon — Summary, 

The  narrowness  of  the  territory  which  the  Phoenicians 
occupied,  the  military  strength  of  their  neighbours 
towards  the  north  and  towards  the  south,  and  their 
own  preference  of  maritime  over  agricultural  pursuits, 
combined  to  force  them,  as  they  began  to  increase 
and  multiply,  to  find  a  vent  for  their  superfluous 
population  in  colonies.  The  military  strength  of 
Philistia  and  Egypt  barred  them  out  from  expansion 
upon  the  south ;  the  wild  savagerj'  of  the  mountain 
races  in  Casius,  northern  Bargylus,  and  Amanus  was 
an  effectual  barrier  towards  the  north ;  but  before 
them  lay  the  open  Mediterranean,  placid  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  conducting  to  a 
hundred  lands,  thinly  peopled,  or  even  unoccupied, 
where   there  was  ample   room  for  any  number  of 
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immigrants.     The  trade  of  the  Phcenicians  with  the 
countries  bordering  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  must 
be  regarded  as  estabhshed  long  previously  to  the  time 
when   they   began  to  feel  cramped  for  space ;  and 
thus,  when  that  time  arrived,  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  fresh  localities  to  occupy,  except  such  as 
might  arise  from  a  too  abundant  ampUtude  of  choice. 
Eight  in  front  of  them  lay,  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  seventy  miles,  visible  from  Casius  in  clear 
weather,^  the  large  and  important  island,  once  known 
as  Chittim,*'^  and  afterwards  as  Cyprus,  which  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  East  from  the 
time  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  to  that  of  Bragadino 
and  Mustapha  Pasha.     To  the  right,  well  visible  from 
Cyprus,  was  the  fertile  tract  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
which  led  on  to  the  rich  and  picturesque  regions  of 
Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria.     From  Caria  stretched 
out,  like  a  string  of  stepping-stones  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  hundred  islets  of  the  -zEgean,  Cyclades, 
and  Sporades,  and  others,  inviting  settlers,  and  con- 
ducting to  the  large  islands  of  Crete  and  Eubooa,  and 
the  shores  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnese.     It  is  im- 
possible  to  trace  with  any  exactness  the  order  in 
which   the   Phoenician   colonies   were   founded.      A 
thousand  incidental  circumstances — a  thousand  ca- 
prices— may  have  deranged  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  or  geographical  order,  and  have  caused  the 
historical    order    to  diverge    from  it ;    but,    on    the 
whole,   probably   something   like    the    geographical 
order  was  observed  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  most 
convenient,  in  default  of  sufficient  data  for  an  historical 
arrangement,  to  adopt  in  the  present  place  a  geo- 

*  Kenrick.P/iCpntcta,  p.  71. 

'  Gen.  X.  4.    Compare  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  i.  6. 
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graphic  one,  and,  beginning  with  those  nearest  to 
Phoenicia  itself  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to  pro- 
ceed westward  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  reserving 
for  the  last  those  outside  the  Straits  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  nearest,  and  probably  the  first,  region  to 
attract  Phoenician  colonies  was  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
Cyprus  lies  in  the  corner  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean formed  by  the  projection  of  Asia  Minor  from 
the  Syrian  shore.  Its  mountain  chains  run  parallel 
with  Taurus,  and  it  is  to  Asia  Minor  that  it  presents 
its  longer  flank,  while  to  Phoenicia  it  presents  merely 
one  of  its  extremities.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
145  miles,  its  greatest  width  about  sixty  miles.^  Two 
strongly  marked  mountain  ranges  form  its  most 
salient  features,  the  one  running  close  along  the 
north  coast  from  Cape  Kormaciti  to  Cape  S.  Andreas  ; 
the  other  nearly  central,  but  nearer  the  south,  begin- 
ning at  Cape  Eenaouti  in  the  west  and  terminating  at 
Cape  Greco.  The  mountain  ranges  are  connected  by 
a  tract  of  high  ground  towards  the  centre,  and  sepa- 
rated by  two  broad  plains,*^  towards  the  east  and 
west.  The  eastern  plain  is  the  more  important  of  the 
two.  It  extends  along  the  course  of  the  Pediajus  from 
Leucosia,  or  Nicosia,  the  present  capital,  to  Salamis, 
a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  and  is  from  five  to 
twelve  miles  wide.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  was 
reckoned  in  ancient  times  to  equal  that  of  Egypt.*' 
The  western  plain,  that  of  Morfou,  is  much  smaller, 
and  is  watered  by  a  less  important  river.     The  whole 


'  Keurick,  p.  72.  '  really  distinct,  beingj  separated  by 

'  The  two  plains  are  sometimeR    high  jjroimd  in  Long.  83°  nearly. 

regarded  as  one,  which  is  called        ^  ^^lian,  Hist,  Ann,  \\  56. 

that  of  Mesaoria;  but  they  are., 
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island,  when  it  first  became  known  to  the  Phoenicians, 
was  well  wooded.^  Lovely  glens  opened  upon  them, 
as  they  sailed  along  its  southern  coast,  watered  by 
clear  streams  from  the  southern  mountain-range,  and 
shaded  by  thick  woods  of  pine  and  cedar,  the  latter 
of  which  are  said  to  have  in  some  cases  attained  a 
greater  size  even  than  those  of  the  Lebanon.^  The 
range  was  also  prolific  of  valuable  metals.^  Gold  and 
silver  were  found  in  places,  but  only  in  small 
quantities  ;  iron  was  jaelded  in  considerable  abun- 
dance ;  but  the  chief  supply  was  that  of  copper,  which 
derived  its  name  from  that  of  the  island.'*  Other 
products  of  the  island  were  wheat  of  excellent 
quality;  the  rich  Cyprian  wine  which  retains  its 
strength  and  flavour  for  weli  nigh  a  century,  the 
henna  dye  obtained  from  the  plant  called  copher  or 
Cyprus,  the  Laicsonia  alba  of  modern  botany  ; 
valuable  pigments  of  various  kinds,  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  amber  ;  hemp  and  flax ;  tar,  boxwood,'^ 
and  all  th^  materials  requisite  for  shipbuilding  from 
the  heavy  timbers  needed  for  the  keel  to  the  lightest 
spar  and  the  flimsiest  sail.^ 

The  earliest  of  the  Phoenician  settlements  in 
Cyprus  seem  to  have  lain  upon  its  southern  coast. 
Here  were  Citium,  Amathus,  Curium,  and  Paphus, 
the  Palaj-paphus  of  the  geographers,  which  have  all 


»  Strab.  xiv.  6,  §  5. 


•  Compare  Ammianus — *Tanta 


^  Theophrastus,  Hist,  Plant,  v.  tamqiie  multiplici  fertilitate 
8.  I  abundat   reruin   omnium  Cypiiis, 

'  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  Introduc-  '  ut,  nullius  externi  indij^ens  admini- 
tion,  p.  7.  I  culi,    indigenis    viribus   a   funda- 

*  The  copper  of  Cyprus  became  mento  ipso  carinte  ad  supremos 
known  as  ^"^foff  Kvnpios  or  ^^s  i  ipsos  carbasos  wdificet  onerariam 
Cypriuffif  then  as  cyprium  or  navem,  omnibusque  armamentis 
cyprum,  finally  as  *  copper,'  '  instructam  mari  committal '  (xiv. 
*kupfer,'  *  cuivre,'  &c.  |  8,  §  14). 

^  Ezek.  xxvii.  G.  1  ■ 
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yielded  abundant  traces  of  a  Phcenician  occupation 
at  a  very  distant  period.     Citium,  now  Larnaka,  was 
on  the  western  side  of  a  deep  bay,  which  indents  the 
more  eastern  portion  of  the  southern  coast,  between 
the  promontories  of  Citi  and  Pyla.     It  is  sheltered 
from  all  winds  except  the  south-east,  and  continues 
to  the  present  day  the  chief  port  of  the  island.     The 
Phoenician  settlers  improved  on  the  natural  position  by 
the  fonnation  of  an  artificial  basin,  enclosed  within 
piers,  the    lines   of  which   may  be   traced,  though 
the   basin  itself  is   sanded   up.^     A  plain   extends 
for   some  distance  inland,  on  which   the   palm-tree 
flourishes,  and  which  is  capable  of  producing  excel- 
lent crops  of  wheat. ^     Access  to  the  interior  is  easy  ; 
for    the  mountain  range  sinks  as  it  proceeds  east- 
ward, and   between  Citium  and  Dali  (Idalium),  on 
a  tributary  of  the   Pedi^eus,  is  of   small   elevation. 
There  are  indications  that  the  Phoenicians  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  coast,  but  penetrated  into 
the  interior,  and  even  settled  there  in  large  numbers. 
Idalium,   sixteen   miles   north-west   of   Citium,   and 
Golgi  (Athienau),  ten  miles  nearly  due  north  of  the 
same,  show  traces  of  having  supported  for  a  con- 
siderable time  a  large  Phoenician  population,^  and 
must  be  regarded  as  outposts  advanced  from  Citium 
into  the  mountains  for  trading,  and  perhaps  for  min- 
ing purposes.     Idalium  (Dali)  has  a  most  extensive 
Phoenician  necropolis  ;    the  interments  have  a  most 
archaic  character ;   and    their   Phoenician  origin    is 
indicated  both  bv  their  close  resemblance  to  inter- 
ments  in   Phoenicia  proper  and    by    the   discovery, 
m  connection  with  them,  of  Phoenician  inscriptions.'* 

*  Di  Cesnola,  CypruB,  p.  49.  ^  Di  Cesnola,  pp.  65-117. 

'  Kenrick,  Phcmicia,  p.  76.  *  Ibid.  pp.  08,  83. 
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At  Golgi  the  remains  scarcely  claim  so  remote  an 
antiquity.  They  belong  to  the  time  when  Phoenician 
art  was  dominated  by  a  strong  Egyptian  influence, 
and  when  it  also  begins  to  have  a  partially  Hellenic 
character.  Some  critics  assign  them  to  the  sixth,  or 
even  to  the  fifth  century,  B.c.^ 

West  of  Citium,  also  upon  the  south  coast,  and  in 
a  favourable  situation  for  trade  with  the  interior,  was 
Amathus.  The  name  Amathus  has  been  connected 
with  '  Hamath  ; '  ^  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
tliat  the  Ilamathites  were  Phoenicians.  Amathus, 
which  Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  'a  most  ancient 
Cyprian  city,'  ^  was  probably  among  the  earhest  of 
the  Phoenician  settlements  in  the  island.  It  lay  in 
the  bay  formed  by  the  projection  of  Cape  Gat  to  from 
the  coast,  and,  like  Citium,  looked  to  the  south-east. 
Westward  and  south-westward  stretched  an  extensive 
plain,  fertile  and  well-watered,  shaded  by  carob  and 
olive-trees,"*  whilst  towards  the  north  were  the  ri(*h 
copper  mines  from  which  the  Amathusians  derived 
much  of  their  prosperity.  The  site  has  yielded  a 
considerable  amount  of  Phoenician  remains — tombs, 
sarcophagi,  vases,  bowls,  paterae  and  statuettes.^ 
Many  of  the  tombs  resemble  those  at  Idalium ; 
others  are  stone  chambers  deeply  buried  in  the 
earth.  The  mimetic  art  shows  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  influence,  but  is  essentiiilly  Phoenician,  and 
of  great  interest.  Further  reference  will  be  made 
to  it  in  the  Chapter  on  the  -.T^sthetic  Art  of  the 
Phoenicians. 

Still  further  to  the  west,  in  the  centre  of  the  bay 

*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de        ^  RciAtp  Ki77rpoi»  apxakw drrf. 


VArU  iii.  215. 
''  Ibid. 


*  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  p.  294. 
Ibid.  pp.  254-281. 
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enclosed  between  the  promontories  of  Zeugari  and 

Boosoura,  was  the  colony  of  Curium,  on  a  branch  of 

the  river  Kuras.     Curium  lay  wholly  open  to    the 

SQuth-western-gales,  but  had  a  long  stretch  of  sandy 

shore  towards  the  south-east,  on  which  vessels  could 

be  drawn  up.     The  town  was  situated  on  a  rocky 

elevation,   300    feet    in    height,   and    was    further 

defended  by  a  strong  wall,  a  large  portion  of  which 

may   still    be   traced.^      The    richest    discovery   of 

Phoenician  ornaments  and  objects  of  art  that  has  yet 

been  made  took  place  at  Curium,  where,  in  the  year 

1874,  General  Di  Cesnola  happened   upon  a  set  of 

'  Treasure  Chambers '  containing  several  hundreds  of 

rings,  gems,  necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets,  ear-rings, 

bowls,   basins,  jugs,  paterae,    &c.,    in   the   precious 

metals,  which   have  formed  the  principal   material 

for  all   recent   disquisitions  on  the   true   character 

and  excellency  of  Phoenician  art.     Commencing  with 

works  of  which  the  probable  date  is  the  fifteenth  or 

sixteenth  century  B.C.,  and  descending  at  least  as  far 

as  the  best  Greek  period^  (b.c.  500-400),  embracing, 

moreover,  works  which  are  purely  Assyrian,  purely 

Egyptian,  and  purely  Greek,  this  collection  has  yet 

so  predominant  a  Phoenician  character  as  to  mark 

Curium,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  assertions  of 

the  Greeks  themselves,^  for  a  thoroughly  Phoenician 

town.     And  the  history  of  the  place  confirms  this 

view,  since   Curium   sided   with  Araathus  and  the 

Persians  in  the  w^ar  of  Onesilus.**     No  doubt,  like 

most  of  the  other  Phoenician  cities  in  Cyprus,  it  was 

Hellenised   gradually;    but   there  must   have   been 


»  Di  Cesnola,  CypruSy  p.  294. 

«  Ibid.  p.  878. 

>  8trabo,  xiv.  6,  $  8 ;  Steph.  Byz. 


ad  voc.  CURIUM. 
*  Herod,  v.  113. 
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many  centuries  during  which  it  was  an  emporium  of 
Phoenician  trade  and  a  centre  of  Phoenician  influence. 

Where  the  southern  coast  of  Cyprus  begins  to 
trend  to  the  north-west,  and  a  river  of  some  size,  the 
Bocarus  or  Diorizus,  reaches  the  sea,  stood  the  Phoe- 
nician settlement  of  Paphos,  founded  (as  was  said  ^)  by 
Cinyras,  king  of  Byblus.  Here  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  temples  of  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth,^ 
the  Phoenician  Nature-Goddess ;  and  here  ruled  for 
many  centuries  the  sacerdotal  class  of  the  Cinyrida?. 
The  remains  of  the  temple  have  been  identified,  and 
will  be  described  in  a  future  chapter.  They  have 
the  massive  character  of  all  early  Phoenician  archi- 
tecture. 

Among  other  Phoenician  settlements  in  Cyprus 
were,  it  is  probable,  Salamis,  Ammochosta  (now 
Famagosta),  Tamasus,  and  Soli.  Salamis  must  be 
regarded  as  originally  Phoenician  on  account  of  the 
name,  which  cannot  be  viewed  as  anything  but 
another  form  of  the  Hebrew  '  Salem,'  the  alternative 
name  of  Jerusalem.^  Salamis  lay  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  main  river,  the 
Pediaeus.  It  occupied  the  centre  of  a  large  bay  which 
looked  towards  Phoenicia,  and  would  naturally  be  the 
place  where  the  Phoenicians  would  first  land.  There 
is  no  natural  harbour  beyond  that  afforded  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Pediseus,  but  a  harbour  was  easily  made 
by  throwing  out  piers  into  the  bay;  and  of  this, 
which  is  now  sanded  up,  the  outHne  may  be  traced.^ 
There  are,  however,  no  remains,  either  at  Salamis  or 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  can  claim  to 


'  A\)o\\oAor.Blblioth.  iii.  14,  §  3.1  xiv.  6,  ^  3. 
^  Virff.  ^nA.  415-417;  Tacit.i      »  Ps.'lxxvi.  2. 
Ann.   iii.  62 ;  Hist.  ii.  2 ;    Strab.,      *  Di  Cosnola,  Cyprus^  p.  201. 
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be  regarded  as  Phoenician ;  and  the  glories  of  the  city 
belong  to  the  history  of  Greece. 

Ammochosta  was  situated  within  a  few  miles  of 
Salamis,  towards  the  south. ^  Its  first  appearance  in 
history  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  (b.c.  680), 
when  we  find  it  in  a  list  of  ten  Cyprian  cities,  each 
having  its  own  king,  who  acknowledged  for  their 
suzerain  the  great  monarch  of  Assyria.-  Soon  after- 
wards it  again  occurs  among  the  cities  tributary  to 
Asshur-bani-pal.^  Otherwise  we  have  no  mention  of 
it  in  Phoenician  times.  As  Famagosta  it  was  famous 
in  the  wars  betw^een  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks. 

Tamasus,  or  Tamassus,  was  an  inland  city,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  the  mining  operations  which  the  Phoe- 
nicians carried  on  in  the  island  in  search  of  copper.^ 
It  lay  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Idalium  (Dali),  on  the 
northern  flank  of  the  southern  mountain  chain.  The 
river  Pediaeus  flowed  at  its  feet.  Like  Ammochosta, 
it  appears  among  the  Cyprian  towns  which  in  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  were  tributary  to  the  Assyrians.^ 
The  site  is  stiU  insufliiciently  explored. 

Soli  lay  upon  the  coast,  in  the  recess  of  the  gulf 
of  Morfou.^  The  fiction  of  its  foundation  by  Philo- 
cjrprus  at  the  suggestion  of  Solon  ^  is  entirely  disproved 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  Assyrian  lists 
of  Cyprian  towns  a  century  before  Solon's  time.  Its 
sjinpathies  were  with  the  Phoenician,  and  not  with 
the  Hellenic,  population  of  the  island,  as  was  markedly 
shown  when  it  joined  with  Amathus  and  Citium  in 


*  Di  Cesnola,   Cypru8,  p.  198,    masus,  see  Strab.  xiv.  6,  §  5 ;  and 


and  Map. 

-  Eponym  Canon,  p.  189, 1.  28. 

»  Ibid.  p.  144,  L  22. 

*  On  the    copper-mines  of  Ta- 


Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 

'  Eponym  Canon^  11.8.C. 

®  I)i  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  228. 

•  Plut.  Vlt,  Solon.  §  26. 
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calling  to  Artaxerxes  for  help  against  Evagoras.* 
The  city  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Clarius, 
and  covered  the  northern  slope  of  a  low  hill  detached 
from  the  main  range,  extending  also  over  the  low 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  shore,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  harbour.  The  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  very  rich,  and  adapted  for  almost  any  kind 
of  cultivation/^  In  the  mountains  towards  the  south 
were  prolific  veins  of  copper. 

The  northern  coast  of  the  island  between  Capes 
Cormaciti  and  S.  Andreas  does  not  seem  to  have 
attracted  the  Phcrnicians,  though  there  are  some  who 
regard  Lapethus  and  Cerynia  as  Phoenician  settle- 
ments.^ It  is  a  rock-bound  shore  of  no  very  tempting 
aspect,  behind  which  the  mountain  range  rises  up 
steeply.  Such  Phoenician  emigrants  as  held  their 
way  along  the  Salaminian  plain  and,  rounding  Cape 
S.  Andreas,  passed  into  the  channel  that  separates 
Cyprus  from  the  mainland,  found  the  coast  upon  their 
right  attract  them  far  more  than  that  upon  their  left, 
and  formed  settlements  in  Cilicia  which  ultimately  be- 
came of  considerable  importance.  The  chief  of  these 
was  Tars  or  Tarsus,  probably  the  Tarshish  of  Genesis,* 
though  not  that  of  the  later  Books,  a  Phoenician 
city,  which  has  Phoenician  characters  upon  its  coins, 
and  worshipped  the  supreme  Phaniician  deity  under 
the  title  of  '  Baal  Tars,'  '  the  Lord  of  Tarsus.'  ^  Tarsus 
commanded  the  rich  Cilician  plain  up  to  the  very 
roots  of  Taurus,  was  watered  by  the  copious  stream 
of  the  Cvdnus,  and  had  at  its  mouth  a  commodious 


'  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  98.  §  2.  :      •»  Gen.  x.  4. 

^  Di  Cesnola.  Cifprua,  p.  231.  '  Geseniiis,   Mon.   Script  Lin- 

*  Kenriek,  Phoenicia ^  p.  74.  |  guceqne  FhanicicCf  p.  278. 
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harbour.  Excellent  timber  for  shipbuilding  grew  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  bounding  the  plain,  and  the 
river  afforded  a  ready  means  of  floating  such  timber 
down  to  the  sea.  Cleopatra's  ships  are  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Cilician  forests,  which  Antony- 
made  over  to  her  for  the  purpose.^  Other  Phoenician 
settlements  upon  the  Cilician  coast  were,  it  is  pro- 
bable. Soli,  Celenderis,  and  Nagidus. 

Pursuing  their  way  westward,  in  search  of  new 
abodes,  the  emigrants  would  pass  along  the  coast, 
first  of  Pamphylia  and  then  of  Lycia.  In  Pamphylia 
there  is  no  settlement  that  can  be  wnth  confidence 
assigned  to  them ;  but  in  Lycia  it  would  seem  that 
they  colonised  Phaselis,  and  perhaps  other  places. 
The  mountain  which  rises  immediately  behind  Phaselis 
was  called  '  Solyma ; '  -  and  a  very  little  to  the  south 
was  another  mountain  known  as  'Phoenicus.'^  Some- 
what further  to  the  west  lies  the  cape  still  called 
Cape  Pliineka,'*  in  which  the  root  Phcenix  (<^otVt^ 
is  again  to  be  detected.  A  large  district  inland  was 
named  Cabalis  or  Cabalia,^  or  (compare  Phoen.  and 
Heb.  gebal^  mod.  Arab,  jebel)  the  '  mountain '  country. 
Phaselis  was  situated  on  a  promontory  projecting 
south-eastward  into  the  Mediterranean,^  and  was 
reckoned  to  have  three  harbours,^  which  are  marked 
in  the  accompanying  chart.  Of  these  the  principal 
one  was  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus, 
which  was  formed  by  a  stone  pier  carried  out  for 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  into  the  sea,  and  still 


»  Strab.  xiv.  5,  §  3. 

*  Ibid.  xiv.  8,  §  9.  Mt.  Solyma, 
now  Takhtalu,  is  the  most  striking 
mountain  of  these  partH.  Its  bald 
Bunuuit  rises  to  the  height  of  4,800 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean 
(Beaufort,  Karainaniay  p.  57). 


»  Strab.  xiv.  3,  §  8,  sub  fin. 
*  Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  31. 
;'  Herod,  iii.  1)0;  vii.  77;  Strab. 
xiii.  4,  §  15 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad.  voc. 
"  Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  50. 
'  Strab.  xiv.  3,  §  9. 
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to  be  traced  under  the  water.'  The  otlier  two,  which 
were  of  smaller  size,  lay  towards  the  east.  The 
Phcenicians  were  probably  tempted  to  make  a  settle- 
ment at  the  place,  partly  by  the  three  ports,  partly 
by  the  abundance  of  excellent  timber  for  shipbuild- 
ing which  the  neighbourliood  furnishes.  '  Between 
Phaselis  and  Cape  Avova,  a  little  north  of  it,'  says  a 
modern  traveller,  'a  belt  of  large  and  handsome  pines 
borders  the  shore  for  some  miles.'* 


From  Lycia  the  Asiatic  coast  westward  and  north- 
westward was  known  as  Caria ;  and  here  riwenician 
settlements  appear  to  have  been  nunicious.  The  en- 
tire country  was  at  any  rate  called  Phconice  by  some 
authors.'''  But  the  circumstances  do  not  admit  of 
our  pointing  out  any  special  Phoenician  settlements 
in  this  quarter,  which  early  fell  under  almost  ex- 
clusive Greek  influence.  There  are  ample  grounds, 
however,    for   believing    that    the    Phcenicians    colo- 
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nised  Rhodes  at  the  south-western  angle  of  Asia 
Minor,  off  tlie  Carian  coast.  According  to  Conon/ 
the  earliest  inliabitants  of  Ehodes  were  the  Heliades, 
whom  the  Phoenicians  expelled.  The  Phoenicians 
themselves  were  at  a  later  date  expelled  by  the 
Carians,  and  the  Carians  by  the  Greeks.  Ergeias, 
however,  the  native  historian,  declared^  that  the 
Phoenicians  remained,  at  any  rate  in  some  parts  of 
the  island,  until  the  Greeks  drove  them  out.  la- 
lysus  was,  he  said,  one  of  their  cities.  Dictys 
Cretensis  placed  Phoenicians,  not  only  in  lalysus, 
but  m  Camirus  aLso.^  It  is  the  conclusion  of  Ken- 
rick  that  nhe  Phoenician  settlement  in  Ehodes  was 
the  first  which  introduced  civilisation  among  the 
primeval  inhabitants,  and  that  they  maintained  their 
ascendency  till  the  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  the 
Carians.  These  new  settlers  reduced  the  Phoenicians 
to  the  occupancy  of  the  three  principal  towns ' — i.e. 
Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus ;  but  '  from  these  too 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Dorians,  or  only  allowed 
to  remain  at  lalysus  as  the  liereditary  priesthood  of 
their  native  god.'**  Ehodes  is  an  island  about  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  Cyprus,  with  its  axis  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south-west.  It  possesses  excellent 
harbours,  accessible  from  all  quarters,^  and  fur- 
nishing a  secure  shelter  in  all  weatliers.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  great ;  and  the  remarkable  history 
of  the  island  shows  the  importance  which  attaches  to 
it  in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  people.  Turkish 
apathy  has,  however,  succeeded  in  reducing  it  to 
insignificance. 

The   acquisition    of   Ehodes   led   the   stream   of 

*  Ap.  Phot.  Bibliothec,  p.  454.  *  Kenrick,  Phccnicia,^^,  80,81. 

*  Ap.  Athen.  Deipn.  viii.  361.      ,      •'  Aristid.  Orat,  §  43. 
5  Diet.  Cret  i.  18 ;  iv.  4. 
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Phoenician  colonisation  onwards  in  two  directions, 
south-westward  and  north-westward.  South-west- 
ward, it  passed  by  way  of  Carpathus  and  Casus  to 
Crete,  and  then  to  Cythera ;  north-westward,  by 
way  of  Chalcia,  Telos,  and  Astypalsea,  to  the  Cyclades 
and  Sporades.  The  presence  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
Crete  is  indicated  by  the  haven  'Phoenix,'  where 
St.  Paul's  conductors  hoped  to  have  wintered  their 
sliip ;  ^  by  the  town  of  Itanus,  which  was  named 
after  a  Phoenician  founder,-  and  was  a  staple  of  the 
purple-trade,'*^  and  by  the  existence  near  port  Phoenix 
of  a  town  called  'Araden.'  Leben,  on  the  south 
coast,  near  Cape  Leo,  seems  also  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  tlie  Semitic  word  for  *  lion.'  ^  Crete, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Phoenicians  at  more  than  a  few  points,  or  for 
colonising  so  mucli  as  for  trading  purposes.  They 
used  its  southern  ports  for  refitting  and  repairing 
their  ships,  but  did  not  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
much  less  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
extensive  territorv.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
smaller  islands.  Cythera  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Plioenician  who  colonised  it,  and 
the  same  is  also  reported  of  Melos.^  los  was,  we 
are  told,  originally  called  Phoenice;^  Anaphe  had 
borne  the  name  of  Membliarus,  after  one  of  the 
companions  of  Cadmus ; '  Oldarus,  or  Antiparos,  was 
colonised  from  Sidon.^  Thera's  earliest  inhabitants 
were  of  tlie  Phoenician  race  ;  ^  either  Phoenicians  or 


*  Acts  xxvii.  12.  '      ^'  Kenrick,  p.  96. 

^  Ste])li.  Byz.  ad  voc.  I      "^  Steph.    Byz.    ad    voc.    MEM- 

5  He:'  d.  iv.  151.  ^  BAIAP02. 

*  He''.  «^n^,  Copt,  laho,  &c.         '      **  Heraclid.     Pont.    ap.     Steph. 

*  Ste  h.  Bvz.  ad  voc.  KYOHPA  ;  !  %z-  ^^^  voc. 
Festus,  ad  voc.  MELOS.  i      '*  Herod,  iv.  147. 
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Carians  had,  according  to  Thucydides,^  colonised 
in  remote  times  '  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  of 
the  JEgean.'  There  was  a  time  when  probably  all 
the  .^Igean  islands  were  Phoenician  possessions,  or 
at  any  rate  acknowledged  Phoenician  influence,  and 
Siphnus  gave  its  gold,  its  silver,^  and  its  lead,^ 
Cythera  its  shell-fish,"*  Paros  its  marble,  Melos  its 
sulphur  and  its  alum,^  Nisyrus  its  millstones,^  and 
the  islands  generally  their  honey ,^  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  advance  the  commercial  interests  of  their 
Phoenician  masters. 

From  the  Sporades  and  Cyclades  the  advance 
was  easy  to  the  islands  of  the  Northern  ^gean, 
Lemnos,  Imbrus,  Thasos,  and  Samothrace.  The 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Thasos  is  attested 
by  Herodotus,  who  says  that  the  Tyrian  Hercules 
(Melkarth)  was  worshipped  there,®  and  ascribes  to 
the  Phoenicians  extensive  mining  operations  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  island  between  ^nyra  and 
Coenyra.^  A  Phoenician  occupation  of  Lemnos, 
Imbrus,  and  Samothrace  is  indicated  by  the  worship 
in  those  islands  of  the  Cabiri,'^  who  were  undoubtedlv' 
Phoenician  deities.  Whether  the  Phoenicians  passed 
from  these  islands  to  tlie  Thracian  mainland,  and 
worked  the  gold-mines  of  Mount  Panga^us  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philippi,  may  perhaps  be  doubtful,  but  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Strabo  and  Pliny. ^^ 
Strabo  also  believed  that  there  liad  been  a  Semitic 


•  Thucyd.  i.  8. 

^  Herod,  iii.  57;  Pausan.  x.  11. 
'  Toiirnefort,  Voyages^  i.  136. 

•  Plin.  H.  N,  iv.  12.     Compare 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  KYOHPA. 

•  Theophrast.  Hist.   Plant,   iv. 
2 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  15. 

«  Sfcrab.  X.  5,  §  16. 


^  Ibid.  §  19,  ad  fin. 

^  Herod,  ii.  44. 

«  Ibid.  vi.  47. 

'0  Hesych.  ad  voc.  KABEIPOT  ; 
Steph.  By55.  ad  voc.  IMBP02 ; 
Strab.  vii.  Fr.  51. 

;•  Strab.  xiv.  5,  §  28 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  56. 
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element  in  tlie  population  of  Euboea  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Cadmus  ;  ^  and  a  Phoenician  settlement 
in  Boeotia  was  the  current  tradition  of  the  Greek 
writers  upon  primitive  times,  whether  historians  or 
geographers.^ 

The  further  progress  of  the  Phoenician  settlements 
northward  into  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine  is  a 
point  whereon  different  opinions  may  be  entertained. 
Pronectus,  on  the  Bithynian,  and  Amastris,  on  the 
Paphlagonian  coast,  have  been  numbered  among  the 
colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  by  some  ;  ^  while  others 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  them  the  colonisa- 
tion of  the  entire  countries  of  Bithynia,  Mariandynia, 
and  Paphlagonia.^  The  story  of  the  Argonauts  may 
fairly  be  held  to  show^  that  Phoenician  enterprise 
early  penetrated  into  the  stormy  and  inhospitable  sea 
which  washes  Asia  Minor  upon  the  north,  and  even 
reached  its  deepest  eastern  recess ;  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  sail  into  seas,  and,  landing  where  the  natives  seem 
friendly,  to  traffic  with  the  dwellers  on  them — it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  attempt  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  portions  of  their  coasts.  To  do  so  often  pro- 
vokes hostility,  and  puts  a  stop  to  trade  instead 
of  encouraging  it.  The  Phoenicians  may  have  been 
content  to  draw  their  native  products  from  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  Northern  Asia  Minor  and  Western 
Thrace — nay,  even  of  Southern  Scythia  —  without 
riskinc'  the  collisions  that  might  have  followed  the 
establishment  of  settlements. 


'  Strab.  X.  1,  §  8. 

'  Herod,  v.  57  ;  Strab.  ix.  2,  §  3  ; 
Pausan.  ix.  25,  §  6,  &c. 

^  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  HPONEK- 
T02  ;  Scvmn.  Ch.  1.  660. 

*  Apoilon.    Hhod.   ii.    1.     178 ; 


Euseb.  Frcrp.  Ev,  p.  115 ;  Schol. 
ad  Apoilon.  Rhod.  l.s.c. ;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  2H2AM02. 

'  So  Kenrick,  Phccnicia,  pp.  91, 
92. 
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As  with  the  Black  Sea,  so  with  the  Adriatic,  the 
commercial  advantages  were  not  sufficient  to  tempt 
the  Phoenicians  to  colonise.  From  Crete  and  Cythera 
they  sent  their  gaze  afar,  and  fixed  it  midway  in  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  eastern 
basin,  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  the  vast  projection 
from  the  coast  of  North  Africa  which  goes  forth  to 
meet  them.  They  knew  the  harbourless  character 
of  the  African  coast  west  of  Egypt,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  Lesser  and  Greater  Syrtes.  They  knew  the 
fertility  of  the  Tunisian  projection,  the  excellence  of 
its  harbours,  and  the  prolificness  of  the  large  island 
that  lay  directly  opposite.  Here  were  the  tracts 
where  they  might  expand  freely,  and  which  would 
richly  repay  their  occupation  of  them.  It  was  before 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  B.C. — perhaps 
some  centuries  before — that  the  colonisation  of  North 
Africa  by  the  Phoenicians  was  taken  in  hand :  ^  and 
about  the  same  time,  in  all  probability,  the  capes  and 
islets  about  Sicily  were  occupied,^  and  Phoenician 
influence  in  a  little  time  extended  over  the  entire 
island. 

In  North  Africa  the  first  colony  planted  is  said  to 
have  been  Utica.  Utica  was  situated  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Carthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mejerda  or 
Bagradas  river.^  It  stood  on  a  rocky  promontory 
wliich  ran  out  into  the  sea  eastward,  and  partially 
protected  its  harbour.  At  the  opposite  extremity, 
towards  the  north,  ran  out  another  promontory,  the 
modern  Ras  Sidi  Ali-el-Mekki,  while  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  which  faced  to  the  south-east,  was  protected 

*  Utica  was  said  to  have  been  I  about  B.C.  850. 
fotuided  287  years  before  Cartha>»e        *^  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 
(Aristot.   Be  Ausc,   Mir.   §    146).        '  Strab.  xvii.  3,  §  13. 
Carthage    was    probably  founded 
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by  some  islands.  At  present  the  deposits  of  the 
Mejerda  have  blocked  up  almost  the  whole  of  this 
ancient  port,  and  the  rocky  eminence  upon  which 
the  city  stood  looks  down  on  three  sides  upon  a  broad 
alluvial  plain,  though  which  the  Mejerda  pursues  a 
tortuous  course  to  the  sea.^  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  town,  which  occupy  the  promontory  and  a 
peninsula  projecting  from  it,  include  a  necropolis, 
an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  a  castle,  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  and  some  remains  of  baths ;  but  they  have 
nothing  about  them  bearing  any  of  the  characteristics 
of  Phoenician  architecture,  and  belong  wholly  to  the 
Roman  or  post-Roman  period.  The  neighbourhood 
is  productive  of  olives,  which  yield  an  excellent  oil ; 
and  in  the  hills  towards  the  south-west  are  veins  of 
lead,  containing  a  percentage  of  silver,  which  are 
thought  to  bear  traces  of  having  been  worked  at  a 
very  early  date.^ 

Near  Utica  was  founded,  probably  not  many 
years  later,  the  settlement  of  Ilippo-Zaritis,  of  which 
the  name  still  seems  to  linger  in  the  modern  Bizerta. 
Hippo-Zaritis  stood  on  the  west  bank  of  a  natural 
channel,  which  united  with  the  sea  a  considerable 
lagoon  or  salt  lake,  lying  south  of  the  town.  The 
channel  was  kept  open  by  an  irregular  flux  and  re- 
flux, the  water  of  the  lake  after  the  rainy  season 
flowing  off*  into  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  sea,  corre- 
spondingly, in  the  dry  season  passing  into  the  lake.'"* 
At  tlie  present  time  the  lake  is  extraordinarily  pro- 
ductive of  fish,^  and  the  sea  outside  yields  coral ;  ^ 


^  See   the    chart   opposite,   and        ^  Pliii.  H.  N.  v.  4,  §  23 :   Geo- 

the  description  in  the  Gi'oyraphie  grapliic  Universelle,  xi.  157. 
Universelhj  xi.  271,  272.  ^   Geograph,  Univ.  xi.  275. 

2  Ibid.  p.  270  •  Ibici.  p.  274. 
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but  otherwise  the  advantages  of  the  situation  are 
not  great. 

Two  degrees  further  to  the  west,  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  sea,  and  commanding  a  lovely  prospect 
over  the  verdant  plain  at  its  base,  watered  by  nume- 
rous streams,  was  founded  the  colony  of  Hippo  Regius, 
memorable  as  having  been  for  five-and-thirty  years 
the  residence  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Phoenicians 
were  probably  attracted  to  the  site  by  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  unfailing  supplies  of  water,  and  the 
abundant  timber  and  rich  iron  ore  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.^  Hippo  Regius  is  now  Bona,  or 
rather  has  been  replaced  by  that  town,  which  lies 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  ancient  Hippo, 
close  upon  the  coast,  in  the  fertile  tract  formed  by 
the  soil  brought  down  by  the  river  Seybouse.  The 
old  harbour  of  Hippo  is  filled  up,  and  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  are  scanty ;  but  the  lovely  gardens 
and  orchards,  which  render  Bona  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  Algerian  towns,  sufficiently  explain  and 
justify  the  Phoenician  choice  of  the  site.^ 

In  the  same  bay  with  Utica,  further  to  the  south, 
and  near  its  inner  recess,  was  founded,  nearly  three 
centuries  after  Utica,^  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Phoenician  colonies,  Carthage.  The  advantages  of 
the  locality  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  chief 
town  of  Northern  Africa,  Tunis,  has  grown  up  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  site.  It  combined  the  excel- 
lences of  a  sheltered  situation,  a  good  soil,  defensible 
eminences,  and  harbours  which  a  little  art  made  all 
that  was  to  be  desired  in  ancient  times  and  with 
ancient  navies.     These  basins,  partly  natural,  partly 

1  Giograph.  Univ.  xi.  413,  414.  -  Ibid.  pp.  410,  411. 

'  See  above,  p.  105,  note  '. 
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artificial,  still  exist ;  ^  but  their  communication  with 
the  sea  is  blocked  up,  as  also  is  the  channel  which 
connected  the  military  liarbour  with  the  harbours 
of  commerce.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are 
mostly  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  modern 
research  has  uncovered  a  portion  of  them,  and 
brought  to  light  a  certain  number  of  ruins  which 
belong  probably  to  the  very  earliest  period.  Among 
these  are  walls  in  the  style  called  '  Cyclopian,'  built 
of  a  very  hard  material,  and  more  than  thirty-two 
feet  thick,  which  seem  to  have  surrounded  the  an- 
cient  Byrsa  or  citadel,  and  which  are  still  in  places 
sixteen  feet  high.'  The  Eoman  walls  found  emplaced 
above  these  are  of  far  inferior  strength  and  solidity. 
An  extensive  necropolis  lies  north  of  the  ancient 
town,  on  the  coast  near  Cape  Camart. 

Another  early  and  important  Phoenician  settle- 
ment  in  these  parts  was  Hadrumetum,  or  Adrymes,^ 
which  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  modern  Sofisa. 
Hadrumetum  lay  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  great 
Tunisian  projection,  near  the  soutliern  extremity  of 
a  large  bay  which  looks  to  the  east,  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Hanunamet.  Its  position  was 
upon  the  coast  at  the  edge  of  the  vast  plain  called 
at  present  the  '  Sahel  of  Sousa,'  which  is  sandy,  but 
immensely  productive  of  olive  oil.  '  Millions  of  olive- 
trees,'  it  is  said,  '  cover  the  tract,'  ^  and  the  present 
annual  exportation  amounts  to  40,000  hectolitres.^ 


^  SeeDavis'sCar^/m^^',  pp.  128-  |  (Strab.  xvii.  3,  §  16),  Adrumetnin 
130 ;  and  compare  the  woodcut  in  \  or  Hadrumetum,  the  Roman  one 
the  Geogra2)h.  Univ.  xi.  iryi),  (Sail.  Bell.  Jugurth,  §    19;    Liv. 

'^  Beul^,  FouiUes   a    Carthage,    xxx.  29 ;  Plin.  if.  N,  v.  4,  §  25). 


quoted  in  the  Gcograph.  Univ.  xi 
258. 

^  *  Adrymes  '  is  the  Greek  name 


'  Gi'ograph.  Univ.  xi.  227,  228. 
'  Ibid.  p.  227,  note. 
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Ancient  remains  are  few,  but  the  Cothon,  or  circular 
harbour,  may  still  be  traced,  and  in  the  necropolis, 
which  almost  wholly  encircles  the  town,  many 
sepulchral  chambers  have  been  found,  excavated  in 
the  chalk,  closely  resembling  in  their  arrangements 
those  of  the  Phoenician  mainland. 

South  of  Hadrumetum,  at  no  great  distance,  was 
Leptis  Minor,  now  Lemta.  The  Gulf  of  Hammamet 
terminates  southwards  in  the  promontory  of  Monastir, 
between  which  and  Eas  Dimas  is  a  shallow  bay  look- 
ing to  the  north-east.  Here  was  the  Lesser  Leptis, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  larger  city  of 
the  same  name  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater 
Syrtis ;  it  was,  however,  a  considerable  •  town,  as 
appears  from  its  remains.  These  lie  along  the  coast 
for  two  miles  and  a  half  in  Lat.  35°  43',  and  include 
the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  of  a  theatre,  of  quays,  and 
of  jetties^  The  neighbourhood  is  suited  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  olive. 

The  Greater  Leptis  (Leptis  Major)  lay  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Lesser  one.  Midway  in 
the  low  African  coast  which  intervenes  between  the 
Tunisian  projection  and  the  Cyrenaic  one,  about 
Ix)ng.  14°  22'  E.  of  Greenwich,  are  ruins,  near  a 
village  called  Lebda,  which,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
mark  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.  Leptis  Major  was 
a  colony  from  Sidon,  and  occupied  originally  a  small 
promontory,  which  projects  from  the  coast  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  attains  a  moderate  elevation 
above  the  plain  at  its  base.  Towards  the  mainland 
it  was  defended  by  a  triple  line  of  wall  still  to  be 
traced,  and  on  the  sea-side  by  blocks  of  enormous 


Qiographie  UniversellCf  xi.  224. 
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strength,  which  are  said  to  resemble  those  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island  of  Aradus.^  In  Eomau 
times  the  town,  under  the  name  of  Neapolis/  attained 
a  vast  size,  and  was  adorned  with  magnificent  edi- 
fices, of  which  there  are  still  numerous  remains. 
The  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  palm-groves  and  olive- 
groves,^  and  the  Cinyps  region,  regarded  by  Hero- 
dotus as  the  most  fertile  in  Xorth  Africa,^  lies  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  east. 

Ten  miles  east,  and  a  little  south  of  Leptis  Minor ,^ 
was  Thapsus,  a  small  town,  but  one  of  great  strength, 
famous  as  the  scene  of  Julius  Csesar's  great  victory 
over  Cato/'  It  occupied  a  position  close  to  the  pro- 
montory now  known  as  Has  Dimas,  in  Lat.  35®  39', 
Long.  11°  3',  and  was  defended  by  a  triple  enclosure, 
whereof  considerable  remains  are  still  existing.  The 
outermost  of  the  three  lines  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  little  more  than  a  ditch  and  a  palisaded  rampart^ 
such  as  the  Eomans  were  accustomed  to  throw  up 
whenever  they  pitched  a  camp  in  their  wars ;  but 
the  second  and  third  were  more  substantial.  The 
second,  which  was  about  forty  yards  behind  the  first, 
was  guarded  by  a  deeper  ditch,  from  which  rose  a 
perpendicular  stone  wall,  battlemented  at  top.  The 
third,  forty  yards  further  back,  resembled  the  second, 
but  was  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  the  wall  was 
twenty  feet  thick.'  Such  triple  enclosures  are 
thought  to  be  traceable  in  other  Phoenician  settle- 


'   Geograph.  Univ.  xi.  84.  I      ^  See  the  cliart  iii  the  Giogra- 

'^  Strabo,  xvii.  8,  §  18.  phie  Univcrselle,  xi.  223. 

«  See    Delia   Cella,    Narrative,        "  Strab.  xvii.  3,  §  12. 
p.  37,  E.  T. ;  Beechey,  Narrative,        "'  See  Danx,  liccherches  sitr  Ics 

p.  51.  Emporia  I'hen icicns,  pp.  256-258 ; 

"*  Herod,     iv.     198.      Compare  and  coiiipare  PI.  viii. 
Ovid.  Font,  ii.  7,  25. 
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merits  also ;  ^  but  in  no  case  are  tlie  remains  so  perfect 
as  at  Thapsus.  The  harbour,  ^hich  lay  south  of  the 
town,  was  protected  from  the  prevalent  northern  and 
north-eastern  winds  by  a  huge  mole  or  jetty,  carried 
out  originally  to  a  distance  of  450  yards  from  the 
shore,  and  still  measuring  325  yards.  The  founda- 
tion consists  of  piles  driven  into  the  sand,  and  placed 
very  close  together  ;  but  the  superstructure  is  a  stone 
wall  thirty-five  feet  thick,  and  still  rising  to  a  height 
of  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.^ 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  other  early 
Phoenician  settlements  on  the  North  African  seaboard ; 
but  those  already  described  were  certainly  the  most 
important.  The  fertile  coast  tract  between  Hippo 
Regius  and  the  straits  is  likely  to  have  been  occupied 
at  various  points  from  an  early  period.  But  none  of 
these  small  trading  settlements  attained  to  any  cele- 
brity ;  and  thus  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  parti- 
culars respecting  them. 

In  Sicily  the  permanent  Phoenician  settlements 
were  chiefly  towards  the  west  and  the  north-west. 
Tliey  included  Motya,  Eryx,  Panormus  (Palermo), 
and  Soloeis.  That  the  Phoenicians  founded  Motva, 
Panormus,  and  Soloeis  is  distinctly  stated  by  Thucy- 
dides ;  ^  while  Eryx  is  proved  to  have  been  Pha^nician 
by  its  remains.  Motya,  situated  on  a  littoral  island 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  western  shore,  in  Lat. 
38**  nearly,  has  the  remains  of  a  wall  built  of  large 
stones,  uncemented,  in  the  Phoenician  manner,**  and 
carried,  hke  the  western  wall  of  Aradus,  so  close  to 


'  At  Utica,  Carthage,  and  else- 
where. 

*  Daux,  BechercheSf  pp.  169- 
171 ;  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hlstoire 
de    VArt    dans    VAntiquite,    iii. 


400-402. 

%Thucyd.  vi.  2. 

'*••  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  HUtoire  de 
VArt,  iii.  330. 
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the  coast  as  to  be  washed  by  the  waves.  It  is  said  by 
Diodorus  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  most  flourishing 
town.^     The  coins  have  Pha^nician  legends.^ 

Eryx  lay  about  seven  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Motya,  in  a  very  strong  position.  Mount  Eryx  (now 
Mount  Giuliano),  on  which  it  was  mainly  built,  rises 
to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,' 
and,  being  encircled  by  a  strong  wall,  was  rendered 
almost  impregnable.  The  summit  was  levelled  and 
turned  into  a  platform,  on  which  was  raised  the 
temple  of  Astarte  or  Venus.^  An  excellent  harbour, 
formed  by  Cape  Drepanum  (now  Trapani),  lay  at  its 
base.  There  were  springs  of  water  within  the  walls 
which  yielded  an  unfailing  supply.  The  walls  were 
of  great  strength,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
is  still  standing,  and  attests  the  skill  of  the  Phoe- 
nician architects.  The  blocks  in  the  lower  courses 
are  mostly  of  a  large  size,  some  of  them  six  feet  long, 
or  more,  and  bear  in  many  cases  the  well-known 
Phoenician  mason-marks.^  They  are  laid  without 
cement,  like  those  of  Aradus  and  Sidon,  and  recidl 
the  stvle  of  the  Aradian  builders,  but  are  at  once  less 
massive  and  arranged  with  more  skill.  The  breadth 
of  the  wall  is  about  seven  feet.  At  intervals  it  is 
flanked  by  square  towers  projecting  from  it,  which 
are  of  even  greater  strength  than  the  curtain  be- 
tween them,  and  which  were  carried  up  to  a  greater 
height.  The  doorways  in  the  wall  are  numerous,  and 
are  of  a  very  archaic  character,  being  either  covered 
ill  by  a  single  long  stone  lintel  or  else  terminating  in 


'  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  68. 

"^  Gcsenius,  Moiiumenta  Pha- 
nicia,  pp.  21)7,  298,  and  Tab.  89, 
xii.  A,  B. 

'*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  dc 


VArt,  iii.  330. 

^  Polyb.  i.  55. 

'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de 
I'Art,  iii.  331.  Compare  the  ac- 
companying woodcut. 
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a  false  arch.*  The  commercial  advantages  of  Eryx 
were  twofold,  consisting  in  the  produce  of  the  sea  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  shore.  The  shore  is  well  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,*  while  the  neighbouring 
sea  yields  tunny-fish,  sponges,  and  coral,^ 


'  Pauormus  (now  Palermo)  occupies  a  site  almost 
unequalled  by  any  other  Mediterranean  city,  a  site 


>   Perrot   et   Chipiez,    3i»l.   de  |  well  knowa.  oocnpies  e.  Bite  on  I 
VAfi,  ti).  884 ;  Woodcuts,  Ko.  242    caasA  at  a  abort  distance. 
and  243.  '  Giugra^his     Universelle, 

'*  ICarsala,   whose   wine   is  so  |  5S2. 
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which  has  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  *  the  happy,* 
and  has  rendered  it  for  above  a  thousand  years  the 
most  important  place  in  the  island.  'There  is  no 
town  in  Europe  which  enjoys  a  more  dehcious  climate, 
none  so  charming  to  look  on  from  a  distance,  none 
more  delightfully  situated  in  a  nest  of  verdure  and 
flowers.  Its  superb  mountains,  with  their  bare  flanks 
pierced  along  their  base  with  grottoes,  enclose  a 
marvellous  garden,  the  famous  '  Shell  of  Gold,'  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  seen  the  numerous  towers  and 
domes,  the  fan-hke  fohage  of  the  palms,  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  pines,  and  Mount  Eeale  on  the  south 
towering  over  all  with  its  vast  mass  of  convents  and 
churches.'  ^  The  harbour  lies  open  to  the  north ;  but 
the  PhcEnician  settlers,  here  as  elsewhere,  no  doubt 
made  artificial  ports  by  means  of  piers  and  moles, 
which  have,  however,  disappeared  on  this  much-fre- 
quented site,  where  generation  after  generation  has 
been  continually  at  work  building  and  destroying. 
Panormus  has  left  us  no  antique  remains  beyond  its 
coins,  which  are  abundant,  and  show  that  the  native 
name  of  the  settlement  was  Mahanath.*  Mahanath 
was  situated  about  forty  miles  east  of  Eryx,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island. 

Solus,  or  Soloeis,  the  Soluntum  of  the  Eomans 
(now  Solanto),  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  promon- 
tory (Cape  Zafferana)  which  shuts  in  the  bay  of 
Palermo  on  the  right.  It  stood  on  a  slope  at  the  foot 
of  a  lofty  hill,  overlooking  a  small  round  port,  and 
was  fortified  by  a  wall  of  large  squared  blocks  of 


*  Q^ographie  TJniveraelle^  i.  p. 
551. 

*  See     Geseniua,     Monumenta 
Phcenicia,  pp.  288-290,  and  Tab. 


88,  ix.  Mahanath  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  a-icrjpai  and  the  Boman 
castra.  Compare  the  Israelite 
^  Mahanaiiu.* 
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stone,^  which  may  be  still  distinctly  traced.  The  site 
has  yielded  sarcophagi  of  an  unmistakably  Phoenician 
character,^  and  other  objects  of  a  high  antiquity  which 
recall  the  Phoenician  manner ;  ^  but  the  chief  remains 
belong  to  the  Greco-Eoman  times. 

The  islands  in  the  strait  which  separates  the 
North  African  coast  from  Sicily  were  also  colonised 
by  the  Phoenicians.  These  were  three  in  number, 
Cossura  (now  Pantellaria),  Gaulos  (now  Gozzo),  and 
Melita  (now  Malta).  Cossura,  the  most  western  of 
the  three,  lay  about  midway  in  the  channel,  but 
nearer  to  the  African  coast,  from  which  it  is  distant 
not  more  than  about  thirty-five  miles.  It  is  a  mass 
of  igneous  rock,  which  was  once  a  volcano,  and  which 
still  abounds  in  hot  springs  and  in  jets  of  steam.'* 
There  was  no  natural  harbour  of  any  size,  but  the 
importance  of  the  position  was  such  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians felt  bound  to  occupy  the  island,  if  only  to 
prevent  its  occupation  by  others.  The  soil  was 
sterile ;  but  the  coins,  which  are  very  numerous,^ 
give  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rocks  were  in  early 
times  rich  in  copper. 

Gaulos  (now  Gozzo)  forms,  together  with  Malta 
and  some  islets,  an  insular  group  lying  between  the 
eastern  part  of  Sicily  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  It  is 
situated  in  Lat.  M""  2',  Long.  12°  10'  nearly,  and 
is  distant  from  Sicily  only  about  fifty  miles.  The 
colonisation  of  the  island  by  the  Phoenicians,  asserted 
by  Diodorus,^  is  entirely  borne  out  by  the  remains, 
which   include    a    Phoenician   inscription   of    some 


'  Serra  di  Falco,  Antichitd  di 
Sicilia,  v.  60,  67. 
.   *  Perrot    et  Ghipiez,  HUt,  de 
VArU  iii.  187-189. 

»  Ibid.  p.  426. 


*  Geographie  TJniverBelle^  i.  671. 

*  Gesenius,   Monumenta  Phce- 
nicia^  p.  298. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  V.  12. 
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length,^  coins  with  Phoenician  legends,*  and  build- 
ings, believed  to  be  temples,  which  have  Phoenician 
characteristics.^  Some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  em- 
ployed in  their  construction  have  a 
length  of  nearly  twenty  feet,*  with  a 
width  and  height  proportionate ;  and  all 
are  *  put  together  without  cement  or 
mortar  of  any  kind.  A  conical  stone  of 
the  kind  known  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Phoenicians  in  their  worship  was 
found  in  one  of  the  temples.^  Gaulos 
had  a  port  which  was  reckoned  sufficiently  commo- 
dious, and  which  lay  probably  towards  the  south-east 
end  of  the  island. 

Mehta,  or  Malta,  which  hes  at  a  short  distance 
from  Gozzo,  to  the  south-east,  is  an  island  of  more 
than  double  the  size,  and  of  far  greater  importance. 
It  possesses  in  La  Valetta  one  of  the  best  harbours, 
or  rather  two  of  the  best  harbours,  in  the  world.  All 
the  navies  of  Europe  could  anchor  comfortably  in  the 
'  great  port '  to  the  east  of  the  town.  The  western 
port  is  smaller,  but  is  equally  well  sheltered.  Malta 
has  no  natural  product  of  much  importance,  unless 
it  be  the  honey,  after  which  some  think  that  it  was 
named.^  The  island  is  almost  treeless,  and  the  light 
powdery  soil  gives  small  promise  of  fertihty.  Still, 
the  actual  produce,  both  in  cereals  and  in  green 
crops,  is  large ;    and   the  oranges,  especially  those 


*  See  the  Corpus  Inscrip' 
tionum  Semiticarum,  vol.  i.  No. 
182. 

^  Gesenius,  Mon,  Phosti,  Tab. 
40,  xiv. 

'  For  an  account  of  these 
buildings,  called  by   the  natives 


*  Giganteja,*  see  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
Eistaire  de  VArt,  iii.  297,  298. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  p.  299. 

''  *  Malte,  rile  de  miel '  (Giogr^ 
Univ.  i.  576). 
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known  as  mandarines,  are  of  superior  quality.  Malta 
also  produced,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  the 
remarkable  breed  of  small  dogs  ^  which  is  still  held 
in  such  high  esteem.  But  the  Phoenician  colonisation 
must  have  taken  place  rather  on  account  of  the 
situation  and  the  harbour  than  on  account  of  the 
products. 

From  Sicily  and  North  Africa  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion naturally  and  easily  flowed  on  into  Sardinia, 
which  is  distant,  from  the  former  about  150  and 
from  the  latter  about  115  miles.  The  points  chosen 
by  the  Phoenician  settlers  lay  in  the  more  open  and 
level  region  of  the  south  and  the  south-west,  and 
were  all  enclosed  within  a  line  which  might  be  drawn 
from  the  coast  a  little  east  of  Cagliari  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Oristano.^  The  tract  includes 
some  mountain  groups,  but  consists  mainly  of  the 
long  and  now  marshy  plain,  called  the  *  Campidano,' 
which  reaches  across  the  island  from  Cagliari  on  the 
southern  to  Oristano  on  the  western  coast.  This 
plain,  if  drained,  would  be  by  far  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  island ;  and  was  in  ancient  times  exceed- 
ingly productive  in  cereals,  as  we  learn  from 
Diodorus.^  The  mountains  west  of  it,  especially 
those  about  Iglesias,  contain  rich  veins  of  copper 
and  of  lead,  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
silver.^  Good  harbours  exist  at  Cagliari,  at  Oristano, 
and  between  the  island  of  S.  Antioco  and  the  western 
shore.  It  was  at  these  points  especially  that  the 
Phoenicians  made  their  settlements,  the  most  impor- 


'  Kvvidta,  &  KoKova-i  McXirata 
<Strab.  vi.  2,  §  11,  sub  fin.). 

'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de 
VArt,  iv.  2. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  63,  §  4 ;  77, 


§  6 ;  xxi.  16,  &c. 

*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  l.s.c.  Com- 
pare the  Geographic  Universelle^ 
i.  599,  600. 
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tant  of  which  were  Caxalis  (Caghari),  Nora,  Sulcis, 
and  Tharros.  Caralis,  or  Caghari,  the  present 
capital,  hes  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  looking 
southwards,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour,  sheltered 
in  all  weathers.  There  are  no  remains  of  Phoenician 
buildings ;  but  the  neighbourhood  yields  abundant 
specimens  of  Phoenician  art  in  the  shape  of  tombs, 
statuettes,  vases,  bottles,  and  the  like.^  Caralis  was 
probably  the  first  of  the  settlements  made  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  Sardinia;  it  would  attract  them  bv 
its  harbour,  its  mines,  and  the  fertility  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood. From  Carahs  they  probably  passed  to 
Nora,  wliich  lay  on  the  same  bay  to  the  south-west ; 
and  from  Nora  they  rounded  the  south-western  pro- 
montory of  Sardinia,  and  established  themselves  on 
the  small  island  now  known  as  the  Isola  di  San 
Antioco,  where  they  built  a  town  which  they  called 
Sulchis  or  Sulcis.^  Sulcis  has  yielded  votive  tablets 
of  the  Phoenician  type,  tombs,  vases,  &c.^  The 
island  was  productive  of  lead,  and  had  an  excellent 
harbour  towards  the  north,  and  another  more  open 
one  towards  the  south.  Finally,  mid-way  on  the  west 
coast,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Oris- 
tano,  the  Phoenicians  occupied  a  small  promontory 
which  projects  into  the  sea  southwards  and  there 
formed  a  settlement  which  became  known  as  Tharras 
or  Tharros.^  Very  extensive  remains,  quite  unmis- 
takably Phoenician,  including  tombs,  cippi,  statuettes 


*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  233 ;  La    253,  &c. 


Marmora,  Voyage  en  Sardaignej 
ii.  171  341. 


*  None    of   the    classical    jjeo- 
graphers     mentions     the     place 


"^  Strabo  calls  the  town  Sulchi  :  excepting?  Ptolemy,   who   calls   it 
(2oi'X;(ot,  V.  2,  §  7).  *  Tarnis  '  {Geograjpli.  iii.  8). 


3  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  231,  232, 
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in  metal  and  clay,  weapons,  and  the  like,  have  been 
found  on  the  site.^ 

The  passage  would  have  been  easy  from  Sardinia 
to  Corsica,  which  is  not  more  than  seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  it;  but  Corsica  seems  to  have  possessed 
no  attraction  for  the  Phoenicians  proper,  who  were 
perhaps  deterred  from  colonising  it  by  its  unhealthi- 
ness,  or  by  the  savagerj^  of  its  inhabitants.  Or  they 
may  have  feared  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  off  whose  coast  the  island  lay,  and  who, 
without  having  any  colonising  spirit  themselves,  dis- 
liked the  too  near  approach  of  rivals/^  At  any  rate, 
whatever  the  cause,  it  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the 
Carthaginians  to  bring  Corsica  within  the  range  of 
Phcenician  influence  ;  and  even  the  Carthaginians  did 
little  more  than  hold  a  few  points  on  its  shores  as 
stations  for  their  ships.^ 

K  from  Sardinia  the  Phoenicians  ventured  on  an 
exploring  voyage  westward  into  the  open  Mediter- 
ranean, a  day's  sail  would  bring  them  within  sight 
of  the  eastern  Balearic  Islands,  Minorca  and  Majorca. 
The  sierra  of  Majorca  rises  to  the  height  of  between 
3,000  and  4,000  feet,^  and  can  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance.  The  occupation  of  the  islands  by  *the 
Phoenicians '  is  asserted  by  Strabo,^  but  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  he  does  not  mean  Phoenicians  of  Africa, 
i.e.  Carthaginians.  Still,  on  the  whole,  modern  criti- 
cism inchnes  to  the  belief  that,  even  before  the 
foundation  of  Carthage,  Phoenician  colonisation  had 
made  its  way  into  the  Balearic  Islands,  directly,  from 


»  See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire 
de  VArt,  iii.  281-286,  and  418-421. 
«  Herod,  i.  166. 
'  Kenrick,  Phctnicia,   p.   116; 


Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii,  40,  186. 
*  Geographic  Univeraelle J  i,  800, 
'-*  Strab.  iii.  5,  §  1. 
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the  Syrian  coast.^  Some  resting-places  between  the 
middle  Mediterranean  and  Southern  Spain  must  have 
been  a  necessity ;  and  as  the  Xorth  African  coast 
west  of  Hippo  offered  no  good  harbours,  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  them  elsewhere.  Now  Minorca 
has  in  Port  Mahon  a  harbour  of  almost  unsurpassed 
excellence,^  while  in  Majorca  there  are  fairly  good 
ports  both  at  Palma  and  at  Aleudia.^  Ivica  is  less 
well  provided,  but  there  is  one  of  some  size,  known 
as  Pormany  (i.e.  *  Porta  magna '),  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  and  another,  much  frequented  by  fishing- 
boats,^  on  the  south  coast  near  Ibiza.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  Balearides  were  not,  perhaps,  in  the  early 
times  of  much  importance,  since  the  islands  are  not, 
like  Sardinia,  rich  in  metals,  nor  were  the  inhabitants 
sufficiently  civihsed  to  furnish  food  supphes  or  native 
manufactures  in  any  quantity.  If,  then,  the  PhcE- 
nicians  held  them,  it  must  have  been  altogether  for  the 
sake  of  their  harbours. 

The  colonies  of  the  Mediterranean  have  now  been, 
all  of  them,  noticed,  excepting  those  which  lay  upon 
the  south  coast  of  Spain.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  Malaca  (now  Malaga),  Sex  or  Sexti,  and 
Abdera  (now  Adra).  Malaca  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  *  Phoenician  in  its  jDlan,'^  Abdera  is  expressly 
declared  by  him  to  have  been  '  a  Phoenician  settle- 
ment,' ^  while  Sexti  has  coins  which  connect  it  with 
early  Phoenician  legends.^    The  mountain  ridge  above 

^  Kenrick,  p.  118 ;  Geogr.  Univ.        ^  Ibid.  p.  801. 
1.  795.  •*  Ibid.  p.  799. 

-  *  Un   admirable   port   natnrel  i      ^  ^oivikiktj   t^    axrifiari    (Strab. 
divis^  pardesil6t8etde8p^ninsule8    iii.  4,  §  2). 

en  cales  et  en  bassins  secondaires ;  |      *  ^oivixav  icriafia  (ib.  iii.  4,  §  8). 
tons    les    avantages    se    trouvent  |      '  Gesenius,    Mon.    Phoen,    pp. 
r^unis    dans    ce    bras    de    luer '    808-310  ;  Tab.  40,  xvi. 
(G^ograjphie  Universelle,  i.  808). 
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Malaca  was  anciently  rich  in  gold-mines;^  Sexti  was 
famous  for  its  salt-pans ;  ^  Abdera  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  productive  silver-mines.^  These  were 
afterwards  worked  from  Carthagena,  which  was  a 
late  Carthaginian  colony,  founded  by  Asdrubal,  the 
uncle  of  Hannibal.  Malaga  and  Carthagena  (i.e.  New- 
Town)  had  well-sheltered  harbours ;  but  the  ports  of 
Sexti  and  Abdera  were  indifferent. 

Outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  were  two  further  sets  of  Phoenician 
colonies,  situated  respectively  in  Africa  and  in  Spain. 
The  most  important  of  those  in  Africa  were  Tingis 
(now  Tangiers)  and  Lixus  (now  Chemmish),  but  be- 
sides these  there  were  a  vast  number  of  staples 
(e/ATTopta)  without  names,"*  spread  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Cape  Non,  opposite  the  Canary  Islands. 
Tingis,  a  second  Gibraltar,  lay  nearly  opposite  that 
wonderful  rock,  but  a  little  west  of  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait.  It  had  a  temple  of  the  T3rrian 
Hercules,  said  to  have  been  older  than  that  at  Gades ;  ^ 
and  its  coins  have  Phoenician  legends.^  The  town 
was  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  to  the 
north-east  at  the  extremity  of  a  semicircular  bay 
about  four  miles  in  width,  and  thus  possessed  a 
harbour  not  to  be  despised,  especially  on  such  a 
coast.  The  country  around  was  at  once  beautiful  and 
fertile,  dotted  over  with  palms,  and  well  calculated 
for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  Atlas 
mountains  rose  in  the  background,  with  their  pic- 
turesque summits,  while  in  front  were  seen  the  blue 


'  Strab.  iii.  4,  §  2. 

2  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  4,  §  6. 


^  Three  hundred,  according  to 


some  writers  (Ibid.  xvii.  8,  §  3). 

^  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  4. 

^  Geseniws,    Mon,    Phoen.    pp. 
309,  310. 
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Mediterranean,  with  its  crisp  waves  merging  into  the 
wilder  Atlantic,  and  further  off  the  shores  of  Spain, 
lying  like  a  blue  film  on  the  northern  horizon.^ 

While  Tingis  lay  at  the  junction  of  the  two  seas, 
on  the  northern  African  coast,  about  five  miles  east 
of  Cape  Spartel,  Lixus  was  situated  on  the  open 
Atlantic,  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  that  cape,  on  the 


^'Afnrr 


:|S*«^**fe 


West  African  coast,  looking  westward  towards  the 
ocean.  The  streams  from  Atlas  here  collect  into  a 
considerable  river,  known  now  as  the  Wady^el-Khous, 
aod  anciently  as  the  Lisus*    The   estuary  of  this 
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river,  before  reaching  the  sea,  meanders  tlirough  the 

plain  of  Sidi  Oueddar,  from  time  to  time  returning 

upon    itself,    and    forming    peninsulas,    which    are 

literally  almost  islands.'    From  this  plain,  between 

;   two  of  the  great  bends  made  by  the  stream,  rose  in 

one  place  a   rocky  hill ;    and  here   the  Fhcenicians 

.  built  their  town,  protecting  it  along  the  brow  of  the 

i  hill  with  a  strong  wall,  portions  of  which  still  remain 

I  in  place.^    The  blocks  are  squared,  carefully  dressed, 


and  arranged  in  horizontal  courses,  without  any 
cement.  Some  of  them  are  as  much  as  eleven  feet 
long  by  six  feet  or  somewhat  more  in  height.  The 
wall  was  flanked  at  the  corners  by  square  towers, 
and  formed  a  sort  of  irregular  hexagon,  above  a  mile 
in  circumference.*  A  large  building  within  the  walls 
seems  to  have  been  a  temple ;  *  and  in  it  was  found 


'  Se«  Giogrtmh.  Univer.  ji.  714.  I  V/ 
*  Ferrot  et  Chipiez,  BUloire  de  \ 


*  Ibid.  p.  841. 
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one  of  those  remarkable  conical  stones  wliicli  are 
known  to  have  been  employed  in  the  Phoenician 
worship.  The  estuary  of  the  river  formed  a  tolerably 
safe  harbour  for  the  Phoenician  ships,  and  the  valley 
down  which  the  river  flows  gave  a  ready  access  into 
the  interior. 

In  Spain,  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  chief 
Phoenician  settlements  were  Tartessus,  Agadir  or 
Gades,  and  Belon.  Tartessus  has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  properly  the  name  of  a  country  rather  than 
a  town ;  ^  but  the  statements  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  to  the  contrary  are  too  positive  to  be 
disregarded.  Tartessus  was  a  town  in  the  opinions 
of  Scymnus  Chius,  Strabo,  Mela,  Pliny,  Festus 
Avienus,  and  Pausanias,^  who  could  not  be,  all  of 
them,  mistaken  on  such  a  point.  It  was  a  town 
named  from,  or  at  any  rate  bearing  the  same  name 
with,  an  important  river  of  southern  Spain,^  probably 
tlie  Guadalquivir.  It  was  not  Gades,  for  Scymnus 
Chius  mentions  both  cities  as  existing  in  his  day ;  * 
it  was  not  Carteia,  for  it  lay  west  of  Gades,  while 
Carteia  lay  east.  Probably  it  occupied,  as  Strabo 
thought,  a  small  island  between  two  arms  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  gradually  decayed  as  Gades  rose 
to  importance.  It  certainly  did  not  exist  in  Strabo's 
time,  but  five  or  six  centuries  earlier  it  was  a  most 
flourishing  place. ^  If  it  is  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture, 
its  prosperity  and  importance  must  have  been  even 


'  See  Kenrick,  Phoenicia^  p. 
118 ;  Dyer,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography^  ii. 
1106. 

«  Scynm.  Ch.  11. 100-106;  Strabo, 
iii.  2,  §  11 ;  Mela,  De  Situ  Orhia^ 
ii.  6 ;  Plin.J?.  N,  iv.  21 ;  Fest.  Avien. 


Deacriptio  Orb  is,  1.  610 ;  Pausan. 
vi.  19. 

^  Stesichonis,   Fragmenta   (ed. 
Bergk),  p.  636 ;  Strab.  Ls.c. 

*  Scyinn.  Ch.  l.s.c. 

*  See  Herod,  i.  168. 
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anterior  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  whose  *  navy  of  Tar- 
shish '  brought  him  once  in  every  three  years  *  gold, 
and  silver,  and  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.'  ^  The 
south  of  Spain  was  rich  in  metalUc  treasures,  and 
yielded  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin;* 
trade  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  would  bring  in 
the  ivory  and  apes  abundant  in  that  region ;  while 
the  birds  called  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible  *  pea- 
cocks '  may  have  been  guinea-fowl.  The  country  on 
either  side  of  the  Guadalquivir  to  a  considerable 
distance  took  its  name  from  the  city,  being  called 
Tartessis.^  It  was  immensely  productive.  *  The  wide 
plains  through  which  the  Guadalquivir  flows  pro- 
duced the  finest  wheat,  yielding  an  increase  of  a 
hundredfold ;  the  oil  and  the  wine,  the  growth  of  the 
hiUs,  were  equally  distinguished  for  their  excellence. 
The  wood  was  not  less  remarkable  for  its  fineness 
than  in  modern  times,  and  had  a  native  colour  beauti- 
ful without  dye.'*  Nor  were  the  neighbouring  sea 
and  stream  less  bountiful.  The  tunny  was  caught  in 
large  quantities  off  the  coast,  shell-fish  were  abundant 
and  of  unusual  size,^  while  huge  eels  were  sometimes 
taken  by  the  fishermen,  which,  when  salted,  formed 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  were  reckoned  a  delicacy 
at  Athenian  tables.^ 

Gades  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colo- 
nists from  Tyre  a  few  years  anterior  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Utica  by  the  same  people.^  Utica,  as  we 
have  seen,®  dated  from  the  twelfth  century  before 
Christ.     The  site  of  Gades  combined  all  the  advan- 


>  1  Kings  X.  22. 

'  Strab.  iii.  2,  §  8;  Olograph* 
Univ.  i.  741-746. 

>  Strab.  iiL  2,  S  11. 

^  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  119. 


*  Strab.  iii.  2,  §  7. 

^  Aristoph.  Ban,    1.  476;  Jul, 


Pollux,  vi.  68. 
^  Veil.  Paterc.  i.  2. 
•  Supra,  p.  105,  note  \ 
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tages  tliat  the  Phoenicians  desired  for  their  colonies. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete  there  detaches  itself 
from  the  coast  of  Spain  an  island  eleven  miles  in 
length,  known  now  as  the  *  Isla  de  Leon/  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  for  half  its  length  by  a  narrow 
but  navigable  channel,  while  to  this  there  succeeds  on 
the  north  an  ample  bay,  divided  into  two  portions,  a 
northern  and  a  southern.^  The  southern,  or  interior 
recess,  is  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  the 
northern  lies  open  to  the  west,  but  is  so  full  of  creeks, 
coves,  and  estuaries  as  to  offer  a  succession  of  fairly 
good  ports,  one  or  other  of  which  would  always  be 
accessible.  The  southern  half  of  the  island  is  from 
one  to  four  miles  broad ;  but  the  northern  consists  of 
a  long  spit  of  land  running  out  to  the  north-west,  in 
places  not  more  than  a  furlong  in  width,  but  expand- 
ing at  its  northern  extremity  to  a  breadth  of  nearly 
two  miles.  The  long  isthmus,  and  the  peninsula  in 
which  it  ends,  have  been  compared  to  the  stalk  and 
blossom  of  a  flower.^  The  flower  was  the  ancient 
Gades,  the  modern  Cadiz.  The  Phoenician  occupation 
of  the  site  is  witnessed  to  by  Strabo,  Diodorus, 
Scymnus  Chius,  Mela,  Pliny,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
jElian,  and  Arrian,^  and  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  coins  which  bear  the  legend  of  *  Agadir '  in 
Phoenician  characters.^  But  the  place  itself  retains 
no  traces  of  the  Phoenician  occupation.  The  famous 
temple  of  Melkarth,  with  its  two  bronze  pillars  in 
front  bearing  inscriptions,  has  wholly  perished,  as 
have  all  other  vestiges  of  the  ancient  buildings.   This 


.   '  Giograph,  Univ.  i.  756-758. 

«  Ibid.  p.  758. 

'  Strab.  iii.  5,  §  5  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v. 
20;  Scymn.  Ch.  160;  Mela,  iii.  6, 


§  1 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  v.  19  ;  Ac. 

*  Gesen.  Mon,  Phosn.  pp.  804, 
370. 
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IB  the  result  of  the  continuous  occupation  of  the 
Mte,  which  has  been  built  on  successively  by  Phceni- 
cians,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vanilals,  Moors,  and 
Spaniards.  The  space  is  somewhat  confined,  and  the 
houses  in  ancieut    times  were,  we  are  told,  closely 


crowded  togetlier,'  as  they  were  at  Aradus  and  Tyre, 
Bat  the  advantages  of  the  harbour  aud  the  produc- 
tivenesfi^of  the  vicinity  more  than  made  up  for  this 
inconvenience.     Gades  may  have  been,  as  Cadiz  is 
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now  said  to  be,  '  a  mere  silver  plate  set  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sea,'  ^  but  it  was  the  natural  centre  of 
an  enormous  traffic.  It  had  easy  access  by  the  valley 
of  a  large  stream  to  the  interior  with  its  rich  mineral 
and  vegetable  products ;  it  had  the  command  of  two 
seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  it  trained 
its  sailors  to  affront  greater  perils  than  any  which 
the  Mediterranean  offers ;  and  it  enjoyed  naturally  by 
its  position  an  almost  exclusive  commerce  with  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  with  the  western  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  with  Britain,  North  Gennany,  and  the 
Baltic. 

Compared  with  Gades  and  Tartessus,  Belon  was 
an  insignificant  settlement.  Its  name^  and  coins* 
mark  it  as  Phoenician,  but  it  was  not  possessed  of  any 
special  advantages  of  situation.  The  modern  Bolonia, 
a  little  south  of  Cadiz,  is  thought  to  mark  the  site.** 

We  have  reached  now  the  limits  of  Phoenician 
colonisation  towards  the  West.  While  their  trade  was 
carried,  especially  from  Gades,  into  Lusitania  and 
GalliEcia  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  North-western 
Africa  on  the  other,  reaching  onward  past  these  dis- 
tricts to  Gaul  and  Britain,  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
possibly  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the 
range  of  their  settlements  was  more  circumscribed. 
As,  towards  the  north-east,  though  their  trade 
embraced  the  regions  of  Colchis  and  Thrace,  of  the 
Tauric  Cliersonese,  and  Southern  Scythia,  their 
settlements  were  limited  to  the  jEgean  and  perhaps- 
the  Propontis,^  so  westward  they  seem  to  have  con- 


*  See  the  Geographic  TJniver- 
sellcj  i.  759. 

*  The  name  is  to  he  connected 
with  the  words  Baal,  Belus, 
Baalath,  &c.    There  wa&  a  river 


*  Belus,*  in  Phoenicia  Proper. 

^  Gesenius,  Monumenta  Phce^ 
nicia,  pp.  811,  812. 

*  Ibid.  p.  811. 

*  See  above,  p.  104. 
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tented   themselves  with  occupying  a  few   points  of 

vantage  on  the  Spanish  and  West  African  coasts,  at 

no  great  distance  from  the  Straits,  and  from  these 

stations  to  have  sent  out  their  commercial  navies  to 

sweep  the  seas  and  gather  in  the  products  of  the 

lands  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance.     The  actual 

extent  of  their  trade  will  be  considered  in  a  later 

chapter.     We  have  been  here  concerned  only  with 

their  permanent  settlements  or  colonies.     These,  it 

has  been  seen,  extended  from  the   Syrian  coast  to 

Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Kliodes,  Crete,  the  islands  and  shores 

of  the  -^gean  and  Propontis,  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 

Sardinia,   and  North  Africa,  the   Balearic   Islands, 

Southern  Spain,  and  North-western  Africa  as  far  south 

as  Cape  Non.   The  colonisation  was  not  so  continuous 

as  the  Greek,  nor  was  it  so  extensive  in  one  direction,^ 

but  on  the  whole  it  was  wider,  and  it  was  far  bolder 

and  more  adventurous.      The  Greeks,  as  a  general 

rule,  made  their  advances  by  slow  degrees,  stealing 

on  from  point  to  point,  and  having  always  friendly 

cities  near  at  hand,  like  an  army  that  rests  on  its 

supports.   The  Phoenicians  left  long  intervals  of  space 

between  one  settlement  and  another,  boldly  planted 

them  on  barbarous  shores,  where  they  had  nothing  to 

rely  on  but  themselves,  and  carried  them  into  regions 

where  the  natives  were  in  a  state  of  almost  savagery. 

The  commercial  motive  was  predominant  with  them, 

and  gave  them  the  courage  to  plunge  into  wild  seas 

and   venture   themselves   among   even   wilder  men. 

With  the  Greeks  the  motive  was  generally  political, 

and  a  safe  home  was  sought,  where  social  and  civil 

life  might  have  free  scope  for  quiet  development. 


*  I.e.  towards  the  north-east,  in  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine. 

K 
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now  said  to  be,  '  a  mere  silver  plate  set  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sea/  ^  but  it  was  the  natural  centre  of 
an  enormous  traffic.  It  had  easy  access  by  the  vaUey 
of  a  large  stream  to  the  interior  with  its  rich  mineral 
and  vegetable  products  ;  it  had  the  command  of  two 
seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  it  trained 
its  sailors  to  affront  greater  perils  than  any  which 
the  Mediterranean  offers ;  and  it  enjoyed  naturally  by 
its  position  an  almost  exclusive  commerce  with  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  with  the  western  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  with  Britain,  North  Germany,  and  the 
Baltic. 

Compared  with  Gades  and  Tartessus,  Belon  was 
an  insignificant  settlement.  Its  name^  and  coins* 
mark  it  as  Phoenician,  but  it  was  not  possessed  of  any 
special  advantages  of  situation.  The  modern  Bolonia, 
a  little  south  of  Cadiz,  is  thought  to  mark  the  site.^ 

We  have  reached  now  the  limits  of  Phoenician 
colonisation  towards  the  West.  While  their  trade  was 
carried,  especially  from  Gades,  into  Lusitania  and 
Gallgecia  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  North-western 
Africa  on  the  other,  reaching  onward  past  these  dis- 
tricts to  Gaul  and  Britain,  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
possibly  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the 
range  of  their  settlements  was  more  circumscribed. 
As,  towards  the  north-east,  though  their  trade 
embraced  the  regions  of  Colchis  and  Thrace,  of  the 
Tauric  Cliersonese,  and  Southern  Scythia,  their 
settlements  were  limited  to  the  JEgean  and  perhaps- 
the  Propontis,^  so  westward  they  seem  to  have  con- 


^  See  the  Gdographie  TJniver- 
sellcj  i.  759. 

^  The  name  is  to  he  connected 
with  the  words  Baal,  Belus, 
Baalath,  &c.    There  wa&  a  river 


*  Behis,*  in  Phoenicia  Proper. 

^  Gesenius,  Monumenta  PhcB^ 
nicia,  pp.  311,  812. 

*  Ibid.  p.  811. 

*  See  above,  p.  104. 
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tented   themselves  with  occupying  a  few   points  of 

vantage  on  the  Spanish  and  West  African  coasts,  at 

no  great  distance  from  the  Straits,  and  from  these 

stations  to  have  sent  out  their  commercial  navies  to 

sweep  the  seas  and  gather  in  the  products  of  the 

lands  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance.     The  actual 

extent  of  their  trade  will  be  considered  in  a  later 

chapter.     We  have  been  here  concerned  only  with 

their  permanent  settlements  or  colonies.     These,  it 

has  been  seen,  extended  from  the   Syrian  coast  to 

Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Khodes,  Crete,  the  islands  and  shores 

of  the  jEgean  and  Propontis,  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 

Sardinia,   and  North  Africa,  the   Balearic   Islands, 

Southern  Spain,  and  North-western  Africa  as  far  south 

as  Cape  Non.   The  colonisation  was  not  so  continuous 

as  the  Greek,  nor  was  it  so  extensive  in  one  direction,^ 

but  on  the  whole  it  was  wider,  and  it  was  far  bolder 

and  more  adventurous.      The  Greeks,  as  a  general 

rule,  made  their  advances  by  slow  degrees,  stealing 

on  from  point  to  point,  and  having  always  friendly 

cities  near  at  hand,  like  an  army  that  rests  on  its 

supports.   The  Phoenicians  left  long  intervals  of  space 

between  one  settlement  and  another,  boldly  planted 

them  on  barbarous  shores,  where  they  had  nothing  to 

rely  on  but  themselves,  and  carried  them  into  regions 

where  the  natives  were  in  a  state  of  almost  savagery. 

The  commercial  motive  was  predominant  with  them, 

and  gave  them  the  courage  to  plunge  into  wild  seas 

and   venture   themselves   among   even   wilder  men. 

With  the  Greeks  the  motive  was  generally  political, 

and  a  safe  home  was  sought,  where  social  and  civil 

life  might  have  free  scope  for  quiet  development. 


'  I.e.  towards  the  north-east,  in  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine. 
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now  said  to  be,  '  a  mere  silver  plate  set  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sea,'  ^  but  it  was  the  natural  centre  of 
an  enormous  traffic.  It  had  easy  access  by  the  vaUey 
of  a  large  stream  to  the  interior  with  its  rich  mineral 
and  vegetable  products  ;  it  had  the  command  of  two 
seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  it  trained 
its  sailors  to  affront  greater  perils  than  any  which 
the  Mediterranean  offers ;  and  it  enjoyed  naturally  by 
its  position  an  almost  exclusive  commerce  with  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  with  the  western  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  with  Britain,  North  Germany,  and  the 
Baltic. 

Compared  with  Gades  and  Tartessus,  Belon  was 
an  insignificant  settlement.  Its  name^  and  coins* 
mark  it  as  Phoenician,  but  it  was  not  possessed  of  any 
special  advantages  of  situation.  The  modern  Bolonia, 
a  little  south  of  Cadiz,  is  thought  to  mark  the  site.^ 

We  have  reached  now  the  limits  of  Phoenician 
colonisation  towards  the  West.  While  their  trade  was 
carried,  especially  from  Gades,  into  Lusitania  and 
Galloecia  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  North-western 
Africa  on  the  other,  reaching  onward  past  these  dis- 
tricts to  Gaul  and  Britain,  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
possibly  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the 
range  of  their  settlements  was  more  circumscribed. 
As,  towards  the  north-east,  though  their  trade 
embraced  the  regions  of  Colchis  and  Thrace,  of  the 
Tauric  Cliersonese,  and  Southern  Scythia,  their 
settlements  were  limited  to  the  JEgean  and  perhaps- 
the  Propontis,^  so  westward  they  seem  to  have  con- 


^  See  the  Gdograjphic  Univer- 
selle^  i.  759. 

^  The  name  is  to  he  connected 
with  the  words  Baal,  Belus, 
Baalath,  &c.    There  was  a  river 


*  Belus,*  in  Phoenicia  Proper. 

^  Gesenius,  Monumenta  Phce^ 
nicia,  pp.  311,  312. 

*  Ibid.  p.  311. 

*  See  above,  p.  104. 
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tented  themselves  with  occupying  a  few  points  of 
vantage  on  the  Spanish  and  West  African  coasts,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Straits,  and  from  these 
stations  to  have  sent  out  their  commercial  navies  to 
sweep  the  seas  and  gather  in  the  products  of  the 
lands  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance.  The  actual 
extent  of  their  trade  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
chapter.  We  have  been  here  concerned  only  with 
their  permanent  settlements  or  colonies.  These,  it 
has  been  seen,  extended  from  the  Syrian  coast  to 
Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Khodes,  Crete,  the  islands  and  shores 
of  the  JEgean  and  Propontis,  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  North  Africa,  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Southern  Spain,  and  North-western  Africa  as  far  south 
as  Cape  Non.  The  colonisation  was  not  so  continuous 
as  the  Greek,  nor  was  it  so  extensive  in  one  direction,^ 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  wider,  and  it  was  far  bolder 
and  more  adventurous.  The  Greeks,  as  a  general 
rule,  made  their  advances  by  slow  degrees,  stealing 
on  from  point  to  point,  and  having  always  friendly 
cities  near  at  hand,  like  an  army  that  rests  on  its 
supports.  The  Phoenicians  left  long  intervals  of  space 
between  one  settlement  and  another,  boldly  planted 
them  on  barbarous  shores,  where  they  had  nothing  to 
rely  on  but  themselves,  and  carried  them  into  regions 
where  the  natives  were  in  a  state  of  almost  savagery. 
The  commercial  motive  was  predominant  with  them, 
and  gave  them  the  courage  to  plunge  into  wild  seas 
and  venture  themselves  among  even  wilder  men. 
With  the  Greeks  the  motive  was  generally  political, 
and  a  safe  home  was  sought,  where  social  and  civil 
life  might  have  free  scope  for  quiet  development. 


'  I.e.  towards  the  north-east,  in  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine. 
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now  said  to  be,  '  a  mere  silver  plate  set  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sea/  ^  but  it  was  the  natural  centre  of 
an  enormous  traffic.  It  had  easy  access  by  the  vaUey 
of  a  large  stream  to  the  interior  with  its  rich  mineral 
and  vegetable  products  ;  it  had  the  command  of  two 
seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  it  trained 
its  sailors  to  affront  greater  perils  than  any  which 
the  Mediterranean  offers ;  and  it  enjoyed  naturally  by 
its  position  an  almost  exclusive  commerce  with  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  with  the  western  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  with  Britain,  North  Germany,  and  the 
Baltic. 

Compared  with  Gades  and  Tartessus,  Belon  was 
an  insignificant  settlement.  Its  name^  and  coins  ^ 
mark  it  as  Phoenician,  but  it  was  not  possessed  of  any 
special  advantages  of  situation.  The  modern  Bolonia, 
a  little  south  of  Cadiz,  is  thought  to  mark  the  site.** 

We  have  reached  now  the  limits  of  Phoenician 
colonisation  towards  the  West.  While  their  trade  was 
carried,  especially  from  Gades,  into  Lusitania  and 
GalliEcia  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  North-western 
Africa  on  the  other,  reaching  onward  past  these  dis- 
tricts to  Gaul  and  Britain,  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
possibly  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the 
range  of  their  settlements  was  more  circumscribed. 
As,  towards  the  north-east,  though  their  trade 
embraced  the  regions  of  Colchis  and  Thrace,  of  the 
Tauric  Cliersonese,  and  Southern  Scythia,  their 
settlements  were  limited  to  the  jEgean  and  perhaps 
the  Propontis,^  so  westward  they  seem  to  have  con- 

*  See  the  Giograj)hie  Univer-  *  Belus,*  in  Phoenicia  Proper. 
selle,  i.  759.  '  Gesenius,   Monumenta  FhcB^ 

^  The  name  is  to  be  connected  nicia,  pp.  811,  812, 
with     the     words    Baal,     Belus,        *  Ibid.  p.  811. 
Baalath,  &c.    There  was  a  river       ^  See  above,  p.  104. 
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tented  themselves  with  occupying  a  few  points  of 
I  vantage  on  the  Spanish  and  West  African  coasts,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Straits,  and  from  these 
stations  to  have  sent  out  their  commercial  navies  to 
sweep  the  seas  and  gather  in  the  products  of  the 
lands  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance.  The  actual 
extent  of  their  trade  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
chapter.  We  have  been  here  concerned  only  with 
their  permanent  settlements  or  colonies.  These,  it 
has  been  seen,  extended  from  the  Syrian  coast  to 
Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Khodes,  Crete,  the  islands  and  shores 
of  the  jEgean  and  Propontis,  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  North  Africa,  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Southern  Spain,  and  North-western  Africa  as  far  south 
as  Cape  Non.  The  colonisation  was  not  so  continuous 
as  the  Greek,  nor  was  it  so  extensive  in  one  direction,^ 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  wider,  and  it  was  far  bolder 
and  more  adventurous.  The  Greeks,  as  a  general 
rule,  made  their  advances  by  slow  degrees,  stealing 
on  from  point  to  point,  and  having  always  friendly 
cities  near  at  hand,  like  an  army  that  rests  on  its 
supports.  The  Phoenicians  left  long  intervals  of  space 
between  one  settlement  and  another,  boldly  planted 
them  on  barbarous  shores,  where  they  had  nothing  to 
rely  on  but  themselves,  and  carried  them  into  regions 
where  the  natives  were  in  a  state  of  almost  savagery. 
The  commercial  motive  was  predominant  with  them, 
and  gave  them  the  courage  to  plunge  into  wild  seas 
and  venture  themselves  among  even  wilder  men. 
With  the  Greeks  the  motive  was  generally  political, 
and  a  safe  home  was  sought,  where  social  and  civil 
life  might  have  free  scope  for  quiet  development. 


'  I.e.  towards  the  north-east,  in  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine. 
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now  said  to  be,  '  a  mere  silver  plate  set  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sea/  ^  but  it  was  the  natural  centre  of 
an  enormous  traffic.  It  had  easy  access  by  the  valley 
of  a  large  stream  to  the  interior  with  its  rich  mineral 
and  vegetable  products  ;  it  had  the  command  of  two 
seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  it  trained 
its  sailors  to  affront  greater  perils  than  any  which 
the  Mediterranean  offers ;  and  it  enjoyed  naturally  by 
its  position  an  almost  exclusive  commerce  with  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  with  the  western  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  with  Britain,  North  Germany,  and  the 
Baltic. 

Compared  with  Gades  and  Tartessus,  Belon  was 
an  insignificant  settlement.  Its  name^  and  coins  ^ 
mark  it  as  Phoenician,  but  it  was  not  possessed  of  any 
special  advantages  of  situation.  The  modern  Bolonia, 
a  little  south  of  Cadiz,  is  thought  to  mark  the  site.** 

We  have  reached  now  the  limits  of  Phoenician 
colonisation  towards  the  West.  While  their  trade  was 
carried,  especially  from  Gades,  into  Lusitania  and 
Gallaicia  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  North-western 
Africa  on  the  other,  reaching  onward  past  these  dis- 
tricts to  Gaul  and  Britain,  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
possibly  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the 
range  of  their  settlements  was  more  circumscribed. 
As,  towards  the  north-east,  though  their  trade 
embraced  the  regions  of  Colchis  and  Thrace,  of  the 
Tauric  Cliersonese,  and  Southern  Scythia,  their 
settlements  were  limited  to  the  JEgean  and  perhaps 
the  Propontis,^  so  westward  they  seem  to  have  con- 


^  See  the  Gdographie  TJniver- 
selle,  i.  759. 

^  The  name  is  to  he  connected 
with  the  words  Baal,  Belus, 
Baalath,  &c.    There  was  a  river 


*  Belus,*  in  Phoenicia  Proper. 

^  Gesenius,  Monumenta  PhcB^ 
nicia,  pp.  811,  312. 

*  Ibid.  p.  311. 

*  See  above,  p.  104. 
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tented   themselves  with  occupying  a  few  points  of 

vantage  on  the  Spanish  and  West  African  coasts,  at 

no  great  distance  from  the  Straits,  and  from  these 

stations  to  have  sent  out  their  commercial  navies  to 

sweep  the  seas  and  gather  in  the  products  of  the 

lands  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance.     The  actual 

extent  of  their  trade  will  be  considered  in  a  later 

chapter.     We  have  been  here  concerned  only  with 

their  permanent  settlements  or  colonies.     These,  it 

has  been  seen,  extended  from  the   Syrian  coast  to 

Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Khodes,  Crete,  the  islands  and  shores 

of  the  jEgean  and  Propontis,  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 

Sardinia,   and  North   Africa,  the  Balearic   Islands, 

Southern  Spain,  and  North-western  Africa  as  far  south 

as  Cape  Non.   The  colonisation  was  not  so  continuous 

as  the  Greek,  nor  was  it  so  extensive  in  one  direction,^ 

but  on  the  whole  it  was  wider,  and  it  was  far  bolder 

and  more  adventurous.      The  Greeks,  as  a  general 

rule,  made  their  advances  by  slow  degrees,  stealing 

on  from  point  to  point,  and  having  always  friendly 

cities  near  at  hand,  like  an  army  that  rests  on  its 

supports.   The  Phoenicians  left  long  intervals  of  space 

between  one  settlement  and  another,  boldly  planted 

them  on  barbarous  shores,  where  they  had  nothing  to 

rely  on  but  themselves,  and  carried  them  into  regions 

where  the  natives  were  in  a  state  of  almost  savagery. 

The  commercial  motive  was  predominant  with  them, 

and  gave  them  the  courage  to  plunge  into  wild  seas 

and   venture   themselves   among   even   wilder  men. 

With  the  Greeks  the  motive  was  generally  political, 

and  a  safe  home  was  sought,  where  social  and  civil 

life  might  have  free  scope  for  quiet  development. 


*  I.e.  towards  the  north-east,  in  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine. 
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now  said  to  be,  '  a  mere  silver  plate  set  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sea/  ^  but  it  was  the  natural  centre  of 
an  enormous  traffic.  It  had  easy  access  by  the  valley 
of  a  large  stream  to  the  interior  with  its  rich  mineral 
and  vegetable  products ;  it  had  the  command  of  two 
seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  it  trained 
its  sailors  to  affront  greater  perils  than  any  which 
the  Mediterranean  offers ;  and  it  enjoyed  naturally  by 
its  position  an  almost  exclusive  commerce  with  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  with  the  western  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  with  Britain,  North  Germany,  and  the 
Baltic. 

Compared  with  Gades  and  Tartessus,  Belon  was 
an  insignificant  settlement.  Its  name  ^  and  coins  * 
mark  it  as  Phoenician,  but  it  was  not  possessed  of  any 
special  advantages  of  situation.  The  modern  Bolonia, 
a  little  south  of  Cadiz,  is  thought  to  mark  the  site.^ 

We  have  reached  now  the  limits  of  Phoenician 
colonisation  towards  the  West.  While  their  trade  was 
carried,  especially  from  Gades,  into  Lusitania  and 
Gallajcia  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  North-western 
Africa  on  the  other,  reaching  onward  past  these  dis- 
tricts to  Gaul  and  Britain,  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
possibly  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the 
range  of  their  settlements  was  more  circumscribed. 
As,  towards  the  north-east,  though  their  trade 
embraced  the  regions  of  Colchis  and  Thrace,  of  the 
Tauric  Cliersonese,  and  Southern  Scythia,  their 
settlements  were  limited  to  the  ^gean  and  perhaps 
the  Propontis,^  so  westward  they  seem  to  have  con- 

*  See  the  Qiographie  Univer-    *  Belus,*  in  Phoenicia  Proper. 


selle,  i.  759. 

^  The  name  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  words  Baal,  Belus, 
Baalath,  &c.    There  wa&  a  river 


*  Gesenius,  Monumenta  Phce^ 
nicia^  pp.  811,  812. 

*  Ibid.  p.  811. 

*  See  above,  p.  104. 
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Malaca  was  anciently  ricli  in  gold-mines ;  ^  Sexti  was 
famous  for  its  salt-pans ;  ^  Abdera  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  productive  silver-mines.^  These  were 
afterwards  worked  from  Carthagena,  which  was  a 
late  Carthaginian  colony,  founded  by  Asdrubal,  the 
uncle  of  Hannibal.  Malaga  and  Carthagena  (i.e.  New- 
Town)  had  well-sheltered  harbours ;  but  the  ports  of 
Sexti  and  Abdera  were  indifferent. 

Outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  were  two  further  sets  of  Phoenician 
colonies,  situated  respectively  in  Africa  and  in  Spain. 
The  most  important  of  those  in  Africa  were  Tingis 
(now  Tangiers)  and  Lixus  (now  Cliemmish),  but  be- 
sides these  there  were  a  vast  number  of  staples 
(l/iTTopia)  without  names,^  spread  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Cape  Non,  opposite  the  Canary  Islands. 
Tingis,  a  second  Gibraltar,  lay  nearly  opposite  that 
wonderful  rock,  but  a  little  west  of  tlie  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait.  It  had  a  temple  of  the  Tyrian 
Hercules,  said  to  have  been  older  than  that  at  Gades ;  ^ 
and  its  coins  have  Phoenician  legends.^  The  town 
was  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  to  the 
north-east  at  the  extremity  of  a  semicircular  bay 
about  four  miles  in  width,  and  thus  possessed  a 
harbour  not  to  be  despised,  especially  on  such  a 
coast.  The  country  around  was  at  once  beautiful  and 
fertile,  dotted  over  with  palms,  and  well  calculated 
for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  Atlas 
mountains  rose  in  the  background,  with  their  pic- 
turesque summits,  while  in  front  were  seen  the  blue 


1  Strab.  iii.  4,  S  2. 

«  Ibid. 

»  Ibid.  iii.  4,  §  6. 

^  Three  hundred,  according  to 


some  writerR  (Ibid.  xvii.  8,  §  3). 

^  Plin.  H.  N,  xix.  4. 

'^  Gesenius,    Mon.    Plioen,    pp. 
309,  310. 
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the  Syrian  coast.^  Some  resting-places  between  the 
middle  Mediterranean  and  Southern  Spain  must  have 
been  a  necessity ;  and  as  the  North  African  coast 
west  of  Hippo  offered  no  good  harbours,  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  them  elsewhere.  Now  Minorca 
has  in  Port  Mahon  a  harbour  of  almost  unsurpassed 
excellence,^  while  in  Majorca  there  are  fairly  good 
ports  both  at  Palma  and  at  Aleudia.^  Ivica  is  less 
well  provided,  but  tliere  is  one  of  some  size,  known 
as  Pormany  (i.e.  '  Porta  magna '),  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  and  another,  much  frequented  by  fishing- 
boats,^  on  the  south  coast  near  Ibiza.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  Balearides  were  not,  perhaps,  in  the  early 
times  of  much  importance,  since  the  islands  are  not, 
like  Sardinia,  rich  in  metals,  nor  were  the  inhabitants 
sufficiently  civilised  to  furnish  food  supplies  or  native 
manufactures  in  any  quantity.  If,  then,  the  Phoe- 
nicians held  them,  it  must  have  been  altogether  for  the 
sake  of  their  harbours. 

Tlie  colonies  of  the  Mediterranean  have  now  been, 
all  of  them,  noticed,  excepting  those  which  lay  upon 
the  south  coast  of  Spain.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  Malaca  (now  Malaga),  Sex  or  Sexti,  and 
Abdera  (now  Adra).  Malaca  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  'Phoenician  in  its  plan,'^  Abdera  is  expressly 
declared  by  him  to  have  been  '  a  Phoenician  settle- 
ment,' ^  while  Sexti  has  coins  wliich  connect  it  with 
early  Phoenician  legends.^    The  mountain  ridge  above 


^  Kenrick,  p.  118 ;  Geogr,  Univ. 
1.  795. 

^  *  Un  admirable   port  naturel 
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^  Ibid.  p.  791). 
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Malaca  was  anciently  rich  in  gold-mines;^  Sexti  was 
famous  for  its  salt-pans ;  ^  Abdera  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  productive  silver-mines.^  These  were 
afterwards  worked  from  Carthagena,  which  was  a 
late  Carthaginian  colony,  founded  by  Asdrubal,  the 
uncle  of  Hannibal.  Malaga  and  Carthagena  (i.e.  New- 
Town)  had  well-sheltered  harbours ;  but  the  ports  of 
Sexti  and  Abdera  were  indifferent. 

Outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  were  two  further  sets  of  Phoenician 
colonies,  situated  respectively  in  Africa  and  in  Spain. 
The  most  important  of  those  in  Africa  were  Tingis 
(now  Tangiers)  and  Lixus  (now  Chemmish),  but  be- 
sides these  there  were  a  vast  number  of  staples 
(e/iTTopia)  without  names,^  spread  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Cape  Non,  opposite  the  Canary  Islands. 
Tingis,  a  second  Gibraltar,  lay  nearly  opposite  that 
wonderful  rock,  but  a  little  west  of  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait.  It  had  a  temple  of  the  Tyrian 
Hercules,  said  to  have  been  older  than  that  at  Gades ;  ^ 
and  its  coins  have  Phoenician  legends.^  The  town 
was  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  to  the 
north-east  at  the  extremity  of  a  semicircular  bay 
about  four  miles  in  width,  and  thus  possessed  a 
harbour  not  to  be  despised,  especially  on  such  a 
coast.  The  country  around  was  at  once  beautiful  and 
fertile,  dotted  over  with  palms,  and  well  calculated 
for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  Atlas 
mountains  rose  in  the  background,  with  their  pic- 
turesque summits,  while  in  front  were  seen  the  blue 


'  Strab.  iii.  4,  §  2. 

2  Ibid. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  4,  §  6. 

*  Three  hundred,  according  to 


some  writers  (Ibid.  xvii.  8,  §  3). 

^  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  4. 

^  Geseniiis,    Mon.    Fhcen,    pp. 
809,  810. 
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the  Syrian  coast.^  Some  resting-places  between  the 
middle  Mediterranean  and  Southern  Spain  must  have 
been  a  necessity ;  and  as  the  North  African  coast 
west  of  Hippo  offered  no  good  harbours,  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  them  elsewhere.  Now  Minorca 
has  in  Port  Mahon  a  harbour  of  almost  unsurpassed 
excellence,^  while  in  Majorca  there  are  fairly  good 
ports  both  at  Palma  and  at  Aleudia.^  Ivica  is  less 
well  provided,  but  there  is  one  of  some  size,  known 
as  Pormany  (i.e.  '  Porta  magna '),  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  and  another,  much  frequented  by  fishing- 
boats,^  on  the  south  coast  near  Ibiza.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  Balearides  were  not,  perhaps,  in  the  early 
times  of  much  importance,  since  the  islands  are  not, 
like  Sardinia,  rich  in  metals,  nor  were  the  inhabitants 
sufficiently  civilised  to  furnish  food  supplies  or  native 
manufactures  in  any  quantity.  If,  then,  the  Phoe- 
nicians held  them,  it  must  have  been  altogether  for  the 
sake  of  their  harbours. 

The  colonies  of  the  Mediterranean  have  now  been, 
all  of  them,  noticed,  excepting  those  which  lay  upon 
the  south  coast  of  Spain.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  Malaca  (now  Malaga),  Sex  or  Sexti,  and 
Abdera  (now  Adra).  Malaca  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  'Phoenician  in  its  plan,'^  Abdera  is  expressly 
declared  by  him  to  have  been  '  a  Phoenician  settle- 
ment,' ^  while  Sexti  has  coins  which  connect  it  with 
early  Phoenician  legends.^    The  mountain  ridge  above 


'  Kenrick,  p.  118 ;  Geogr,  Univ, 
1.  795. 

'  *  Un   admirable   port   natiirel 
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Malaca  was  anciently  rich  in  gold-mines ;  ^  Sexti  was 
famous  for  its  salt-pans ;  ^  Abdera  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  productive  silver-mines.^  These  were 
afterwards  worked  from  Carthagena,  which  was  a 
late  Carthaginian  colony,  founded  by  Asdrubal,  the 
uncle  of  Hannibal.  Malaga  and  Carthagena  (i.e.  New- 
Town)  had  well-sheltered  harbours ;  but  the  ports  of 
Sexti  and  Abdera  were  indifferent. 

Outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  were  two  further  sets  of  Phoenician 
colonies,  situated  respectively  in  Africa  and  in  Spain. 
The  most  important  of  those  in  Africa  were  Tingis 
(now  Tangiers)  and  Lixus  (now  Chemmish),  but  be- 
sides these  there  were  a  vast  number  of  staples 
{efjLTropia)  without  names,^  spread  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Cape  Non,  opposite  the  Canary  Islands. 
Tingis,  a  second  Gibraltar,  lay  nearly  opposite  that 
wonderful  rock,  but  a  little  west  of  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait.  It  had  a  temple  of  the  Tyrian 
Hercules,  said  to  have  been  older  than  that  at  Gades ;  ^ 
and  its  coins  have  PhoDnician  legends.^  The  town 
was  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  to  the 
north-east  at  the  extremity  of  a  semicircular  bay 
about  four  miles  in  width,  and  thus  possessed  a 
harbour  not  to  be  despised,  especially  on  such  a 
coast.  The  country  around  was  at  once  beautiful  and 
fertile,  dotted  over  with  palms,  and  well  calculated 
for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  Atlas 
mountains  rose  in  the  background,  with  their  pic- 
turesque summits,  while  in  front  were  seen  the  blue 


1  Strab.  ill.  4,  §  2. 

^  Ibid. 

>  Ibid.  iii.  4,  §  6. 

*  Three  hundred,  according  to 


some  writers  (Ibid.  xvii.  8,  §  3). 

^  Plin.  H.  N,  xix.  4. 

"  Gesenins,    Mon.    Phoen.    pp. 
309,  310. 
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the  Syrian  coast.^  Some  resting-places  between  the 
middle  Mediterranean  and  Southern  Spain  must  have 
been  a  necessity ;  and  as  the  North  African  coast 
west  of  Hippo  offered  no  good  harbours,  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  them  elsewhere.  Now  Minorca 
has  in  Port  Mahon  a  harbour  of  almost  unsurpassed 
excellence,^  while  in  Majorca  there  are  fairly  good 
ports  both  at  Palma  and  at  Aleudia.^  Ivica  is  less 
well  provided,  but  there  is  one  of  some  size,  known 
as  Pormany  (i.e.  '  Porta  magna '),  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  and  another,  much  frequented  by  fishing- 
boats,^  on  the  south  coast  near  Ibiza.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  Balearides  were  not,  perhaps,  in  the  early 
times  of  much  importance,  since  the  islands  are  not, 
like  Sardinia,  rich  in  metals,  nor  were  the  inhabitants 
sufficiently  civilised  to  furnish  food  supplies  or  native 
manufactures  in  any  quantity.  If,  then,  the  Phoe- 
nicians held  them,  it  must  have  been  altogether  for  the 
sake  of  their  harbours. 

The  colonies  of  the  Mediterranean  have  now  been, 
all  of  them,  noticed,  excepting  those  which  lay  upon 
the  south  coast  of  Spain.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant were  Malaca  (now  Malaga),  Sex  or  Sexti,  and 
Abdera  (now  Adra).  Malaca  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  *  Phoenician  in  its  plan,'^  Abdera  is  expressly 
declared  ])y  him  to  have  been  *  a  Phoenician  settle- 
ment,' ^  while  Sexti  has  coins  which  connect  it  with 
early  PhoQiiician  legends.^    The  mountain  ridge  above 


'  Kenrick,  p.  118 ;  Gcogr.  Univ. 
1.  795. 

^  *  Un  admirable  port  natiirel 
divis^  parde8il6t8etde8p^ninsule8  '  iii.  4,  §  2). 
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Malaca  was  anciently  rich  in  gold-mines ;  ^  Sexti  was 
famous  for  its  salt-pans ;  ^  Abdera  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  productive  silver-mines.^  These  were 
afterwards  worked  from  Carthagena,  which  was  a 
late  Carthaginian  colony,  founded  by  Asdrubal,  the 
uncle  of  Hannibal.  Malaga  and  Carthagena  (i.e.  New- 
Town)  had  well-sheltered  harbours ;  but  the  ports  of 
Sexti  and  Abdera  were  indifferent. 

Outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  were  two  further  sets  of  Phoenician 
colonies,  situated  respectively  in  Africa  and  in  Spain. 
The  most  important  of  those  in  Africa  were  Tingis 
(now  Tangiers)  and  Lixus  (now  Chemmish),  but  be- 
sides these  there  were  a  vast  number  of  staples 
(l/jiiropia)  without  names,^  spread  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Cape  Non,  opposite  the  Canary  Islands. 
Tingis,  a  second  Gibraltar,  lay  nearly  opposite  that 
wonderful  rock,  but  a  little  west  of  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait.  It  had  a  temple  of  the  Tyrian 
Hercules,  said  to  have  been  older  than  that  at  Gades ;  ^ 
and  its  coins  have  Phoenician  legends.^  The  town 
was  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  to  the 
north-east  at  the  extremity  of  a  semicircular  bay 
about  four  miles  in  width,  and  thus  possessed  a 
harbour  not  to  be  despised,  especially  on  such  a 
coast.  The  country  around  was  at  once  beautiful  and 
fertile,  dotted  over  with  palms,  and  well  calculated 
for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  Atlas 
mountains  rose  in  the  background,  with  tlieir  pic- 
turesque summits,  while  in  front  were  seen  the  blue 


>  Strab.  iii.  4,  §  2. 

^  Ibid. 

»  Ibid.  iii.  4,  §  6. 

*  Three  hundred,  according  to 
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tages  that  the  Phcenicians  desired  for  their  colonies. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete  there  detaches  itself 
from  the  coast  of  Spain  an  island  eleven  miles  in 
length,  known  now  as  the  *Isla  de  Leon/ which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  for  half  its  length  by  a  narrow 
but  navigable  channel,  while  to  this  there  succeeds  on 
the  north  an  ample  bay,  divided  into  two  portions,  a 
northern  and  a  southern.^  The  southern,  or  interior 
recess,  is  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  the 
northern  lies  open  to  the  west,  but  is  so  full  of  creeks, 
coves,  and  estuaries  as  to  offer  a  succession  of  fairly 
good  ports,  one  or  other  of  which  would  always  be 
accessible.  The  southern  half  of  the  island  is  from 
one  to  four  miles  broad ;  but  the  northern  consists  of 
a  long  spit  of  land  running  out  to  the  north-west,  in 
places  not  more  than  a  furlong  in  width,  but  expand- 
ing at  its  northern  extremity  to  a  breadth  of  nearly 
two  miles.  The  long  isthmus,  and  the  peninsula  in 
which  it  ends,  have  been  compared  to  the  stalk  and 
blossom  of  a  flower.^  The  flower  was  the  ancient 
Gades,  the  modern  Cadiz.  The  Phoenician  occupation 
of  the  site  is  witnessed  to  by  Strabo,  Diodorus, 
Scymnus  Chius,  Mela,  Pliny,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
-ffilian,  and  Arrian,^  and  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  coins  which  bear  the  legend  of  '  Agadir '  in 
Phoenician  characters.^  But  the  place  itself  retains 
no  traces  of  the  Phoenician  occupation.  The  famous 
temple  of  Melkarth,  with  its  two  bronze  pillars  in 
front  bearing  inscriptions,  has  wholly  perished,  as 
have  all  other  vestiges  of  the  ancient  buildings.   This 


,   '  O&ograph,  Univ.  i.  756-758. 

'  Ibid.  p.  758. 

'  Strab.  iii.  5,  §  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  v. 
20;  Scymn.  Ch.  160;  Mela,  iii.  6, 
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is  the  result  of  the  continuous  occupation  of  the 
Bite,  which  has  been  built  on  succeEsively  by  Phceni- 
cians,  Carthaginians,  Eonians,  Vandals,  Moors,  and 
Spaniards.  The  space  is  htmiwhat  cunfined  ind  tlie 
houses  in  ancient    times  ■neie    we  are  told    close!) 


crowded  together,'  as  they  were  at  ^Vradus  and  Tyre. 
But  the  advantages  of  the  harbour  and  the  produc- 
tiveness^of  the  vicinity  more  than  made  up  for  this 
inconvenience.     Gtides  may  have  been,  as  Cadiz  is 

■  btrabo,  iii.  5,  $  S. 
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now  said  to  be,  '  a  mere  silver  plate  set  down  upon 
the  edge  of  the  sea,'  ^  but  it  was  the  natural  centre  of 
an  enormous  traffic.  It  had  easy  access  by  the  valley 
of  a  large  stream  to  the  interior  with  its  rich  mineral 
and  vegetable  products ;  it  had  the  command  of  two 
seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean ;  it  trained 
its  sailors  to  affront  greater  perils  than  any  which 
the  Mediterranean  offers ;  and  it  enjoyed  naturally  by 
its  position  an  almost  exclusive  commerce  with  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  with  the  western  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  with  Britain,  North  Germany,  and  the 
Baltic. 

Compared  with  Gades  and  Tartessus,  Belon  was 
an  insignificant  settlement.  Its  name^  and  coins  ^ 
mark  it  as  Phoenician,  but  it  was  not  possessed  of  any 
special  advantages  of  situation.  The  modern  Bolonia, 
a  Uttle  south  of  Cadiz,  is  thought  to  mark  the  site.^ 

We  have  reached  now  the  limits  of  Phoenician 
colonisation  towards  the  West.  While  their  trade  was 
carried,  especially  from  Gades,  into  Lusitania  and 
Gallfficia  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  North-western 
Africa  on  the  other,  reaching  onward  past  these  dis- 
tricts to  Gaul  and  Britain,  to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
possibly  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the 
range  of  their  settlements  was  more  circumscribed. 
As,  towards  the  north-east,  though  their  trade 
embraced  the  regions  of  Colchis  and  Thrace,  of  the 
Tauric  Cliersonese,  and  Southern  Scythia,  their 
settlements  were  limited  to  the  .3Egean  and  perhaps 
the  Propontis,^  so  westward  they  seem  to  liave  con- 


1 


See  the  Giographie  Univer- 
»elU,  i.  759. 

^  The  name  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  words  Baal,  Belus, 
Baalath,  &c.    There  was  a  river 


*  Belus,'  in  Phoenicia  Proper. 

*  Gesenius,  Monumenta  PhoB-^ 
nicia,  pp.  811,  812. 

*  Ibid.  p.  811. 

*  See  above,  p.  104. 
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tented  themselves  with  occupying  a  few  points  of 
vantage  on  the  Spanish  and  West  African  coasts,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Straits,  and  from  these 
stations  to  have  sent  out  their  commercial  navies  to 
sweep  the  seas  and  gather  in  the  products  of  the 
lands  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance.  The  actual 
extent  of  their  trade  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
chapter.  We  have  been  here  concerned  only  with 
their  permanent  settlements  or  colonies.  These,  it 
has  been  seen,  extended  from  the  Syrian  coast  to 
Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Ehodes,  Crete,  the  islands  and  shores 
of  the  jEgean  and  Propontis,  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  North  Africa,  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Southern  Spain,  and  North-western  Africa  as  far  south 
as  Cape  Non.  The  colonisation  was  not  so  continuous 
as  the  Greek,  nor  was  it  so  extensive  in  one  direction,^ 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  wider,  and  it  was  far  bolder 
and  more  adventurous.  The  Greeks,  as  a  general 
rule,  made  their  advances  by  slow  degrees,  stealing 
on  from  point  to  point,  and  having  always  friendly 
cities  near  at  hand,  like  an  army  that  rests  on  its 
supports.  The  Phcenicians  left  long  intervals  of  space 
between  one  settlement  and  another,  boldly  planted 
them  on  barbarous  shores,  where  they  had  nothing  to 
rely  on  but  themselves,  and  carried  them  into  regions 
where  the  natives  were  in  a  state  of  almost  savagery. 
The  commercial  motive  was  predominant  with  them, 
and  gave  them  the  courage  to  plunge  into  wild  seas 
and  venture  themselves  among  even  wilder  men. 
With  the  Greeks  the  motive  was  generally  political, 
and  a  safe  home  was  sought,  where  social  and  civil 
life  might  have  free  scope  for  quiet  development. 


^  I.e.  towards  the  north-east,  in  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

AKCHITECTURE. 

Origin  of  the  architecture  in  rock  dwellings — Second  style,  a  com^ 
bin<ition  of  the  native  rock  with  the  ordinary  ivall — Later  on,  th^ 
use  of  the  native  rock,  discarded — Employment  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone  in  the  early  walls — Absen<:e  of  cement — Bevelling — Occur- 
rence of  Cyclopian  walls — Several  architectural  members  com- 
prised in  one  block — Phoenician  shrines — The  Ma^ed  and  other 
shrines  at  Amrith — Phoenician  temples — Temple  of  Paphos — 
Adjuncts  to  temples — Museum  of  Oolgi — Treasure  chambers  of 
Curium — Walls  of  Phoenician  towns — Phoenician  tombs — Exca- 
vated chambers — Chambers  built  of  masonry — Groups  of  chambers 
• — Colonnaded  tomb  —  Sepulchral  monuments  —  The  Burdj-el- 
Bezzdk — The  Kabr  Hiram — The  two  Mighdzil — Tomb  with  pro- 
tected entrance — Phoenician  ornamentation — Pillars  and  their 
eapit^ds — Cornices  and  mouldings — Pavements  in  mosaic  and 
alabOfSter — False  arches — Summary, 

The  architecture  of  the  PhoDnicians  began  with  the 
fashioning  of  the  native  rock — so  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  had  settled  themselves 
— into  dwellings,  temples,  and  tombs.  The  calcareous 
limestone,  which  is  the  chief  geological  formation 
along  the  Syrian  coast,  is  worked  with  great  ease ; 
and  it  contains  numerous  fissures  and  caverns,^  which 
a  very  moderate  amount  of  labour  and  skill  is  capable 
of  converting  into  fairly  comfortable  dwelling-places. 
It  is  probable  that  the  first  settlers  found  a  refuge  for 
a  time  in  these  natural  grottos,  which  after  a  while 
they  proceeded  to  improve  and  enlarge,  thus  obtain- 

^  Perrot  et  Ghipiez,  Histoire  de  VAri  dans  V Antiquity,  iii.  101. 
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ing  a  practical  power  of  dealing  with  the  material, 
and  an  experimental  knowledge  of  its  advantages 
and  defects.  But  it  was  not  long  before  these  simple 
dwellings  ceased  to  content  them,  and  they  were 
seized  with  an  ambition  to  construct  more  elaborate 
edifices — edifices  such  as  they  must  have  seen  in  the 
lands  through  which  they  had  passed  on  their  way 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  seaboard 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  could  not  at  once,  how- 
ever, divest  themselves  of  their  acquired  habits ;  and 
•consequently  their  earliest  buildings  continued  to 
have,  in  part,  the  character  of  rock  dwellings,  while 
in  part  they  were  constructions  of  the  more  ordinary 
and  regular  type.  The  remains  of  a  dwelling-house 
at  Amrith,^  the  ancient  Marathus,  offer  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  intermixture  of  styles.  The  rock  has 
been  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  standing  two  parallel 
walls  33  yards  long,  19  feet  high,  and  2^  feet  thick, 
which  are  united  by  transverse  party-walls  formed  in 
the  same  way.^  Windows  and  doorways  are  cut  in 
the  walls,  some  square  at  top,  some  arched.  At  the 
tw6  ends  the  main  walls  were  united  partly  by  the 
native  rock,  partly  by  masonry.  The  northern  wall 
was  built  of  masonry  from  the  very  foundation,  the 
southern  consisted  for  a  portion  of  its  height  of  the 
native  rock,  while  above  that  were  several  courses 
of  stones  carrying  it  up  further.  At  Aradus  and  at 
Sidon,  similarly,  the  town  walls  are  formed  in  many 
places  of  native  rock,  squared  and  smoothed,  up  to  a 
<;ertain  height,  after  which  courses  of  stone  succeed 
'each  other  in  the  ordinary  fashion.^     It  is  as  if  the 


'  See  Benan,  Mission  de  Phe- 
nicie^  p.  92,  and  Planches,  pi.  12. 
»  Ibid. 


^  See  the  representations  of 
these  works,  in  ch.  iii.  pp.  67  and 
76. 
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Phoenician  builders  could  not  break  themselves  of  an 
inveterate  habit,  and  rather  than  disuse  it  entirely, 
submitted  to  an  intermixture  which  was  not  without 
a  certain  amount  of  awkwardness. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  mixed  system  is 
found  at  a  little  distance  from  Amrith,  in  the  case  of 
a  building  which  appears  to  have  been  a  shrine, 
tabernacle,  or  sanctuary.  The  site  is  a  rocky  plat- 
form, about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Here  the  rock 
has  been  cut  away  to  a  depth  varying  from  three  to 
six  yards,  and  a  rectangular  court  has  been  formed, 
180  feet  long  by  156  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which 
has  been  left  a  single  block  of  the  stone,  still  of 
one  piece  with  the  court,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  and  fonns  the  basis  or  pedestal  of  the  shrine 
itself.^  The  shrine  is  built  of  a  certain  number  of 
large  blocks,  which  have  been  quarried  and  brought 
to  the  spot ;  it  has  a  stone  roof  with  an  entablature,, 
and  attains  an  elevation  above  the  court  of  not  less 
than  twenty-seven  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  shrine 
are  small,  not  much  exceeding  seventeen  feet  each 
way.^ 

From  constructions  of  this  mixed  character  the 
transition  was  easy  to  buildings  composed  entirely  of 
detached  stones  put  together  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Here,  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  Phoenician 
architecture  is  the  tendency  to  employ,  especially  for 
the  foundations  and  lower  courses  of  buildings,  enor- 
mous blocks.  Wlien  the  immovable  native  rock  is  no 
longer  available,  the  resource  is  to  make  use  of  vast 
masses  of  stone,  as  nearly  immovable  as  possible. 
The  most  noted  example  is  that  of  the  substructions 

^  Kenan,  Mission  de  Phdmcie,        *  Ibid.  Planches,  pi.  10. 
pp.  62-08. 
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which  supported  the  platform  whereon  stood  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
Phcenician  builders  whom  Hiram  lent  to  Solomon.^ 
These  substructions,  laid  bare  at  their  base  by  the 
excavations  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  are 
found  to  consist  of  blocks  measuring  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  height.  The  width  of  the  blocks  at  the  angles  of  the 
wall,  where  alone  it  can  be  measured,  is  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  feet.  At  the  south-west  angle  no  fewer 
than  thirty-one  courses  of  this  massive  character 
have  been  counted  by  the  recent  explorers,  who  esti- 
mate the  weight  of  the  largest  block  at  something 
above  a  hundred  tons !  ^ 

A  similar  method  of  construction  is  found  to  have 
prevailed  at  Tyre,  at  Sidon,  at  Aradus,  at  Byblus, 
at  Leptis  Major,  at  Eryx,  at  Motya,  at  Gaulos,  and 
at  Lixus  on  the  West  African  coast.  The  blocks  em- 
ployed do  not  reach  the  size  of  the  largest  discovered 
at  Jerusalem,  but  still  are  of  dimensions  greatly  ex- 
ceeding those  of  most  builders,  varying,  as  they  do, 
from  six  feet  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  being 
often  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  feet  in  breadth  and 
height.  As  the  building  rises,  the  stones  diminish  in 
size,  and  the  upper  courses  are  often  in  no  way  re- 
markable. Stones  of  various  sizes  are  used,  and  often 
the  courses  are  not  regular,  but  one  runs  into 
-another.  A  tower  in  the  wall  of  Eryx  is  a  good 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  construction.^ 

Wliere  the  stones  are  small,  mortar  has  been  em- 


*  1  Kings  V.  17,  18.  '  See  the  Corpus  Ifiscr.  8emit» 

*  Our  Work  in  Palestine,  y.  115.  ,  Pars  I.  Planches,  pi.  29,  No.  186, 
Warren,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem^    and  compare  above,  p.  115. 

i.  121.  I 
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ployed  by  the  builders,  but  where  they  are  of  a  large 
size,  they  are  merely  laid  side  by  side  in  rows  or 
courses,  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  and 
remain  in  place  through  their  own  mass  and  weight. 
In  the  earhest  style  oi  building  the  blocks  are  simply 
squared,^  and  the  wall  composed  of  them  presents  a 
flat  and  level  surface,  or  one  only  broken  by  small 
and  casual  irregularities ;  but,  when  their  ideas  be- 
came more  advanced,  the  Phcenicians  preferred  that- 
style  of  masonry  which  is  commonly  regarded  as 
peculiarly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, theirs' — the 
employment  of  large 
blocks  with  deeply 
bevelled  edges.  The 
bevel  is  a  depression 
round  the  entire  side 
of  the  stone  wliich  faces  outwards,  and  may  be  effected 
either  by  a  sloping  cut  w^tich  removes  the  right-angle 
from  the  edge,  or  by  two  cuts,  one  perpendicular  and 
the  other  horizontal,  which  take  out  from  the  edge 
a  rectangular  bar  or  plinth.  The  Phccnician  bevel- 
ling is  of  this  latter  kind,  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  an  artificial  roughening  of  the  surface 
inside  the  bevel,  which  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
smooth  and  even  surface  of  the  bevel  itself.^  The 
style  is  higldy  ornamental  and  effective,  particularly 


'  Ab  at  Sidon  in  the  pier  wall,  Palestinian  and  SjTian  architect 

and  at  Arodus  in  the  remains  of  ture,  being  employed  in  Syria  as 

the  great  wall  of  the  town.     (See  late   as    the    middle    agcB.      Tli» 

above,  ]i.  77).  eQcloEure  of  the  musqne  nt  Hebron 

'  M.  Benon  has  found  reason  to  and  the  great  wall  at  Baalbeli  ar& 

(luestion  the  truth  of  this  view.  beveUed,  but    ore  scarcely  Phie- 

BeveUing,   he   thinliH,   may   have  nician. 

begun  with  the  Phcenicians ;   bnt  '  Bee  Itenan,  Mitaion  de  l'hi~ 

it  became  a    general    feature  of  nieie.  Planches,  pi.  vi. 
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where  a  large  space  of  wall  has  to  be  presented  to 
the  eye,  unbroken  by  door  or  window,^ 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  and  only  (so  far  as 
appears)  in  their  remoter  dependencies,  the  Phceni- 
cians   constructed   their  buildings  in  the    rude    and 


irregular  way,  which  has  been  called  Cyclopian,  em- 
ploying unhewn  poh'gonal  blocks  of  various  sizes, 
and  fitting  them  roughly  together.  The  temples  dis- 
covered in  Malta  and  Gozzo  have  masonry  of  this 
description.' 

'  CftmiJiire  iJie  encloHure  of  the  l  loire  de  VArl.  m.  105,  No.  42  [  iv. 
.mm  nl  Jerusaleiu.  the  niosqtie  274,  No.  liltl,  and  p.  ISS,  No.  116). 
\  Heliron.  nnd  the  temples  at  '  See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii,  106, 
*^*'  •(  (Perrot  et  Chipiei,  Bit-  I  200.  4c. 
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which  the  myrtle  and  the  laurel  spread  their  odours, 
dwelt  the  fair  slaves  of  the  goddess,  those  whom 
Pindar  called,  in  the  drinking-song  which  he  com- 
posed for  Theoxenus  of  Corinth,  "  the  handmaids  of 
persuasion." '  ^  Here  and  there  in  the  precincts, 
sacred  processions  took  their  prescribed  way ;  ablu- 
tions were  performed ;  victims  led  up  to  the  temple  ; 
votive  offerings  hung  on  the  trees ;  festal  dances,  it 
may  be,  performed;  while  in  the  cloister  which 
skirted  the  peribolus,  dealers  in  shrines  and  images 
chaffered  with  their  customers,  erotic  poets  sang 
their  lays,  lovers  whispered,  fortune-tellers  plied 
their  trade,  and  a  throng  of  pilgrims  walked  lazily 
along,  or  sat  on  the  ground,  breathing  in  the  soft, 
moist  air,  feasting  their  eyes  upon  the  beauty  of 
upspringing  fountain  and  flowering  shrub,  and  lofty 
tree,  while  their  ears  drank  in  the  cadence  of  the 
falling  waters,  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  gay 
music  which  floated  lightly  on  the  summer  breeze. 

Phoenician  temples  had  sometimes  adjuncts,  as 
cathedrals  have  their  chapter-houses  and  muniment 
rooms,  w^hich  were  at  once  interesting  and  important. 
There  has  been  discovered  at  Athi^nau  in  Cyprus — 
the  supposed  site  of  Golgi — a  ruined  edifice,  which 
some  have  taken  for  a  temple,-  but  which  appears  to 
have  been  rather  a  repository  for  votive  offerings, 
a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  museum.  A  picture  of  the 
edifice,  as  he  conceives  it  to  have  stood  in  its  original 
condition,  has  been  drawn  by  one  of  its  earliest  visi- 
tants. '  The  building,'  he  says,^  '  was  constructed  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  forming  four  walls,  the  base  of 
which  rested  upon  a  substruction  of  solid  stone-work. 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  322. 
'  As  Di  Cesnola,  and  CeccaldL 


}  Ceccaldi,  as  quoted  by  Perrot 
et  Chipiez,  iii.  275. 
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is  called  "  pseud-isodomic,"  the  very  irregularity  of 
the  courses  is  governed  by  a  law  of  symmetry.  The 
stoues  of  the  architrave,  the  metopes,  the  triglyphs, 
are,  all  of  them,  separate  blocks,  even  when  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  easy  to  have  included  in  a  single 
block  all  these  various  members.  Such  facts,  as  one 
observes  frequently  in  Syria,  where  three  or  four 
architectural  members  are  brought  out  from  a  sin- 
gle block,  would  have 
appeared  to  the  Greeks 
monstrous,  since  they  are 
the  negation  of  all  logic' ' 

It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  habit  of  prefer- 
ring large  to  small  blocks, 
even  in  monuments  of  a 
very  moderate  size,  in- 
volved the  Phoenician 
architects  in  awkward- 
nesses and  anomalies, 
■which  offend  a  cultivated 
taste ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered, on  the  other  hand,  that  massiveness  in  the 
material  conduces  greatly  to  stability,  and  that,  in 
lands  where  earthquakes  are  frequent,  as  they  are 
along  all  the  Mediterranean  shores,  not  many  monu- 
ments would  have  survived  the  lapse  of  three  thousand 
years  had  the  material  employed  been  of  a  less  sub- 
stantial and  solid  character. 

Among  the  Phcenician  constructions,  of  which  it 
is  possible  to  give  some  account  at  the  present  day, 
without  drawing  greatly  on  the  imagination,  are  their 


'  Kenan,  Miation,  p.  8 
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shrines,  their  temples,  the  walls  of  their  towns, 
and,  above  all,  their  tombs.  Recent  researches  in 
Phoenicia  Proper,  in  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  the 
smaller  Mediterranean  islands,  have  brought  to  light 
numerous  remains  previously  unknown  ;  the  few  pre- 
viously known  remains  have  been  carefully  examined, 
measured,  and  in  some  cases  photographed ;  and  the 
results  have  been  made  accessible  to  the  student 
in  numerous  well-illustrated  publications.^  When 
Movers  and  Kenrick  published  their  valuable  works 
on  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  Phoenician  people,  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  form  conjectures  concerning 
their  architecture  from  a  few  coins,  and  a  few  de- 
scriptions in  ancient  writers.  It  is  now  a  matter  of 
comparatively  little  difficulty  to  set  before  the  public 
descriptions  and  representations  which,  if  they  still 
leave  something  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  com- 
pleteness, are  accurate,  so  far  as  they  go,  and  will 
give  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  architectural  genius 
of  the  people. 

One  very  complete  and  two  ruined  shrines  have 
been  found  in  Phoenicia  Proper,  in  positions  and  of  a 
character  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  anti- 
quaries, mark  them  as  the  work  of  the  ancient  people. 
All  these  are  situated  on  the  mainland,  near  the  site 
of  Marathus,  which  lay  nearly  opposite  the  island 
of  Euad,  the  ancient  Aradus.  The  shrine  which  is 
complete,  or  almost  complete,  bears  the  name  of  '  the 
Maabed'  or  *  Temple.'  Its  central  position,  in  the 
middle  of  an  excavated  court,  and  its  mixed  con- 
struction,   partly    of    native    rock    and    partly    of 

*  These  publications  are  enumerated  in  the  preface  to  the  present 
voliune. 
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quarried  stone,  have  been  already  described.^  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  shrine  or  taber- 
nacle itself.*  This  is  emplaced  upon  the  mass  of 
rock  left  to  receive  it  midway  in  the  court,  and  is  a 
sort  of  cell,  closed  in  on  three  sides  by  walls,  and 
open  on  one  side,  towards  the  north.  The  cell  is 
formed  of  four  quarried  blocks,  which  are  laid  one 


over  the  other.  These  are  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
and  similarly  shaped,  each  of  them  enclosing  the  cell 
on  three  sides,  towards  the  east,  the  south,  and  the 
west.  The  fourth,  which  is  larger  than  any  of  the 
others,  constitutes  the  roof.     It  is  a  massive  stone, 


'  Bnprs,  page  1S2.  I  Chipie;;,    Hittoire    de    I' Art, 

*  6«e  BetiAn,  Jlfi>«ion,  pp.  62-    242,248. 
;     and     eompare     Perrot     et  \ 
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carefully  cut,  which  projects  considerably  in  front  of 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  is  ornamented  towards 
the  top  with  a  cornice  and  string-course,  extending 
along  the  four  sides.^  Internally  the  roof  is  scooped 
into  a  sort  of  shallow  vault.  The  heiglit  of  the  shrine 
proper  is  about  seventeen  feet,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  entire  structure  above  the  court  in  which  it  stands 
appears  to  be  about  twenty-seven  feet.  M.  Benan  con- 
jectures that  the  projecting  portion  of  the  roof  had 
originally  the  support  of  two  pillars,  which  may 
have  been  either  of  wood,  of  stone,  or  of  metal, 
and  notes  that  there 
are  two  holes  in 
the  basement  stone, 
into  which  the  bot- 
;  toms  of  the  pillars 
■were  probably  in- 
serted.' He  ima- 
gines that  the  court 
was  once  enclosed  completely  by  tlie  construction  of 
a  wall  at  its  northern  end,  and  that  the  water  from 
a  spring,  wliich  still  rises  within  the  enclosure,  was 
allowed  to  overflow  the  entire  space,  so  that  the 
shrine  looked  down  upon  a  basin  or  shallow  lake 
and  glassed  itself  in  the  waters.^  An  image  of  a 
deity  may  have  stood  in  the  cell  under  the  roof, 
dimly  visible  to  the  worshipper  Ijetween  the  two 
porch  pillars. 

The  two  ruined  tabernacles  He  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  complete  one,  which  has  just  been 
described.     One  of  them  is  so  injured  that  its  plan 

'  bee  KeofU),  Miision  de  Phi- 1      '  See  Becan,  Mittioti  de  Phi- 
nicie,  p.  64.  '  nicie,  pp.  68,  64. 
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is  irrecoverable ;  but  M.  Eenan  carefully  collected 
and  measured  the  fragments  of  the  other,  and  thus 
obtained  sufficient  data  for  its  restoration.^  It  was, 
he  believes,  a  monolithic  chamber,  with  a  roof 
slightly  vaulted,  like  that  of  the  Maabed,  having  a 
length  of  eight  feet,  a  breadth  of  five,  and  a  height  of 
about  ten  feet,  and  ornamented  externally  with  a  very 
peculiar  cornice.  This  consisted  of  a  series  of  carv- 
ings, representing  the  fore  part  of  an  uraeus  or 
basilisk  serpent,  uprearing  itself  against  the  wall  of 
the  shrine,  which  were  continued  along  the  entire 
front  of  the  chamber.  There  was  also  an  internal 
ornamentation  of  the  roof,  consisting  of  a  winged 
circle  of  an  Egyptian  character — a  favourite  subject 
with  the  Phoenician  artists^ — the  circle  having  an 
uraeus  erect  on  either  side  of  it,  and  also  of  another 
winged  figure  which  appeared  to  represent  an  eagle.^ 
The  monolithic  chamber  was  emplaced  upon  a  block 
of  stone,  ten  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  six  feet 
in  height,  which  itself  stood  upon  a  much  smaller 
stone,  and  overhung  it  on  all  sides.  A  flight  of  six 
steps,  cut  in  the  upper  block  at  either  side,  gave 
access  to  the  chamber,  which,  however,  as  it  stood 
in  a  pool  of  water,  must  have  been  approached  by 
a  boat.  The  entire  height  of  the  shrine  above  the 
water  must  have  been  about  eighteen  feet. 

Some  other  ruined  shrines  have  been  found  in  the 
more  distant  of  the  Phoenician  settlements,  and  repre- 
sentations of  them  are  common  upon  the  steke,  set  up 


^  See    the    volume    of    Plates 
published  with  the  Mission,  pi.  ix. 

fig.  1. 
^  Di  Oesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  110; 

pi.  XXXV.  fig.  20 ;  xxxvi.  fig.   7 ; 


XXX vii.  figs.  10,  11 ;  Perrot  et 
Chipiez,  Histoire  de  VArt,  iii.  pp. 
124,  428,  633,  &c. 

'  Kenan,  Mission,  Planches,  pi. 
ix.  fig.  3. 
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in  temples  as  votive  offerings.  On  these  last  the 
urffius  cornice  is  frequently  repeated,  and  the  figure 
of  a  goddess  sonxetimes  appears,  standing  between 
the  pillars  which  support  the  front  of  the  shrine.'- 
There  is  a  decided  resemblance  between  the  Phoeni- 
cian shrines  and  tlie  small  Egj-ptiau  temples,  which 
have  been  called  mammeisi,  the  chief  difference  being 
that   the    latter    are    for   the  most   part    peristylar,' 


M.  Eenan  says  of  the  Maabed,  or  main  shrine  at 
Amrith  : — '  L'aspeet  geni^ral  de  1  edifice  est  Egyptien, 
mais  avec  une  certaine  part  d'originaUte.  Le 
bandeau  et  la  corniche  sur  les  quatre  c6te8  de  I^ 
atalle  superieure  en  sont  le  seul  ornement.     Cetta 


'  S^ePerrotetCliiiiie/.ifwioirc  I      '  See  the  author's  Hittorv  i 
lif  VArt,  iii.  aS8.  No.  198  ;  p.  810,    Ancient  Egypt,  i.  287. 
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simplicite,  cette  sev^rite  de  style,  jointes  k  I'idee  de 
force  et  de  puissance  qu'eveillent  les  dimensions 
enormes  des  materiaux  employes,  sont  des  caracteres 
que  nous  avons  dejk  signales  dans  les  monumens 
funeraires  d'Amritli/  ^ 

From  the  shrines  of  the  Phoenicians  we  may  now 
pass  to  their  temples,  of  which,  however,  the  remains 
are,  unfortunately,  exceedingly  scanty.  Of  real 
temples,  as  distinct  from  shrines,  Phoenicia  Proper 
does  not  present  to  us  so  much  as  a  single  specimen. 
To  obtain  any  idea  of  them,  we  must  quit  the  mother 
country,  and  betake  ourselves  to  the  colonies, 
especially  to  those  island  colonies  which  have  been 
less  subjected  than  the  mainland  to  the  destructive 
ravages  of  barbarous  conquerors,  and  the  iconoclasm 
of  fanatical  populations.  It  is  especially  in  Cyprus 
that  we  meet  with  extensive  remains,  which,  if  not  so 
instructive  as  might  have  been  wished,  yet  give  us 
some  important  and  interesting  information. 

The  temple  of  Paphos,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments of  General  Di  Cesnola,^  was  a  rectangular 
building,  221  feet  long  by  167  feet  wide,  built  along 
its  lower  corners  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  but  pro- 
bably continued  above  in  an  inferior  material,  either 
wood  or  unbaked  brick.^  The  four  corner-stones  are 
still  standing  in  their  proper  places,  and  give  the 
dimensions  without  a  possibiUty  of  mistake.  Nothing 
is   known  of  the  internal  arrangements,  unless  we 


'  Mission  de  PlUnicie,  pp.  64, 
65. 

*  See  Di  Cesnola's  Cyprus,  pp. 
210-212. 

'  The  temple  of  Solomon  was 


mainly  of  wood;  that  of  Golgi 
(Athi^nau)  was,  it  is  thought,  of 
crude  hrick  (Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus, 
p.  139). 
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attach  credit  to  the  views  of  the  savant  Gerhard,  who, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  constructed 
a  plan  from  the  reports  of  travellers,  in  which  he 
divided  the  building  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
with  an  ante-chapel  in  front,  and  a  sacrarium  at  the 
further  extremity.^  M.  Gerhard  also  added,  beyond 
the  sacrarium,  an  apse,  of  which  General  Di  Cesnola 
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found  no  traces,  but  which  may  possibly  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  the  sixty  years  which 
separated  the  observations  of  M.  Gerhard's  inform- 
ants from  the  researches  of  the  later  traveller.  The 
arrangement  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  confirmed  by  some  of  the  later 
Cyprian  coins,  which  certainly  represent  Cyprian 
temples,  and  probably  the  temple  of  Paphos.^     The 


*  See  the  plan  in  Perrot  et 
Chipiez,  HUtoire  de  VArt,  iii.  267, 
No.  200.  Explorations  are  now  in 
progress,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 


reveal  more  completely  the  plan  of 
the  building. 

''  As  being  the  most  important 
temple  in  the  island. 
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floor  of  the  temple  was,  in  part  at  any  rate,  covered 
with  mosaic* 

This  large  building,  which  extended  over  an  area 
of  36,800  square  feet,  was  emplaced  within  a  sacred 
court,  surrounded  by  a  periboltis,  or  wall  of  enclosure, 
built  of  even  larger  blocks  than  the  temple  itself, 
and  entered  by  at  least  one  huge  doorway.  The 
width  of  this  entrance,  situated  near  a  comer  of  the 
western  wall,  was  nearly  eighteen  feet.^  On  one  side 
of  it  were  found  still  fixed  in  the  wall  the  sockets 
for  the  bolts  on  which  the  door  swung,  in  length  six 
inches,  and  of  proportionate  width  and  depth.     The 


peribolus  was  rectangular,  like  tlie  temple,  and  was 
built  in  lines  parallel  to  it.  Tlie  longer  sides 
measured  690  and  the  shorter  530  feet.  One  block, 
which  was  of  blue  granite  and  must  have  come 
either  from  Asia  Minor  or  from  Egypt,  measured 
fifteen  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  with  a  width  of  seven 
feet  eleven  inches,  and  a  depth  of  two  feet  five 
inches.'  It  is  thought  that  the  court  was  probably 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  or  cloister,''  though  no 
traces  have  been  at  present  observed  either  of  the 
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pillars  which  must  have  supported  such  a  cloister 
or  of  the  rafters  which  must  have  formed  its  roof. 
Ponds,'  fountains,  shrubberies,  gardens,  groves  of 
trees,  probably  covered  the  open  space  between  the 
cloister  and  the  temple,  while  well-shaded  walks  led 
across  it  from  the  gates  of  the  enclosure  to  those  of 
the  sanctuary. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  our  fancy  for  a 
brief  space,  and  to  complete  the  temple  according 


to  the  idea  which  the  coins  above  represented  natur- 
ally suggest,'  we  may  suppose  that  it  did,  in  fact, 
consist  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  cell,  or  '  holy  of 
holies,'  the  nave  being  of  superior  height  to  the 
aisles,  and  rising  in  front  into  a  handsome  facade, 


'  In    M.    Gerhard's    plan    two  j      '  See  especiall.v  the  coin,  No.  2, 
circular   pondH   or   reBervoirs   are  '  figured   page   140,  and  numbered 
marked,  of  which  General  Di  Ces-  '  ISK)  in  Perroi  et  Chipiez,  iii.  206. 
nola  found  no  trace.  | 
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like  the  western  end  of  a  cathedral  flanked  by- 
towers .  Through  the  open  doorway  between  tlie 
towers  might  be  seen  dimly  the  sacred  cone  or  pillar 
which  was  emblematic  of  deity ;  on  either  side  the 
eye  caught  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  not  more  than  half 
the  height  of  the  towers,  and  each  crowned  with  a 
strongly  projecting  cornice,  perhaps  ornamented  with 
a  row  of  uraei.^  In  front  of  the  two  aisles,  standing 
by  themselves,  were  twin  columns,  like  Jachin  and 
Boaz  before  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  aisles  were 
certainly  roofed :  whether  the  nave  also  was  covered 
in,  or  whether,  like  the  Greek  hypaethral  temples,  it 
lay  open  to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  The  walls  of  the  buildings,  after  a  few 
courses  of  hewn  stone,  were  probably  of  wood,  per- 
haps of  cedar,  enriched  with  the  precious  metals,  and 
the  pavement  was  adorned  w^ith  a  mosaic  of  many 
colours,  '  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  and  rose.'  ^ 
Outside  the  temple  was  a  mass  of  verdure.  '  In  the 
sacred  precinct,  and  in  its  dependencies,  all  breathed 
of  voluptuousness,  all  spoke  to  the  senses.  The  air  of 
the  place  was  full  of  perfumes,  full  of  soft  and  caress- 
ing sounds.  There  was  the  murmur  of  rills  which 
flowed  over  a  carpet  of  flowers ;  there  was,  in  the 
foliage  above,  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  the 
prolonged  and  tender  cooing  of  the  dove  ;  there  were, 
in  the  groves  around,  the  tones  of  the  flute,  the  in- 
strument which  sounds  the  call  to  pleasure,  and 
summons  to  the  banquet  chamber  the  festive  proces- 
sion and  the  bridal  train.  Beneath  the  shelter  of 
tents,  or  of  light  booths  with  walls  formed  by  the 
skilful  interlacing  of  a  green  mass  of  boughs,  through 


*  See  above,  p.  142.  ^  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  p.  211. 
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which  the  myrtle  and  the  laurel  spread  their  odours, 
dwelt  the  fair  slaves  of  the  goddess,  those  whom 
Pindar  called,  in  the  drinking-song  which  he  com- 
posed for  Theoxenus  of  Corinth,  "  the  handmaids  of 
persuasion." '  ^  Here  and  there  in  the  precincts, 
sacred  processions  took  their  prescribed  way ;  ablu- 
tions were  performed ;  victims  led  up  to  the  temple  ; 
votive  offerings  hung  on  the  trees ;  festal  dances,  it 
may  be,  performed ;  while  in  the  cloister  which 
skirted  the  peribolus,  dealers  in  shrines  and  images 
chaffered  with  their  customers,  erotic  poets  sang 
their  lays,  lovers  whispered,  fortune-tellers  plied 
their  trade,  and  a  throng  of  pilgrims  walked  lazily 
along,  or  sat  on  the  ground,  breathing  in  the  soft, 
moist  air,  feasting  their  eyes  upon  the  beauty  of 
upspringing  fountain  and  flowering  shrub,  and  lofty 
tree,  while  their  ears  drank  in  the  cadence  of  the 
falling  waters,  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  gay 
music  which  floated  lightly  on  the  summer  breeze. 

Phoenician  temples  had  sometimes  adjuncts,  as 
cathedrals  have  their  chapter-houses  and  muniment 
rooms,  which  were  at  once  interesting  and  important. 
There  has  been  discovered  at  Athienau  in  Cyprus — 
the  supposed  site  of  Golgi — a  ruined  edifice,  which 
some  have  taken  for  a  temple,^  but  which  appears  to 
have  been  rather  a  repository  for  votive  offerings, 
a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  museum.  A  picture  of  the 
edifice,  as  he  conceives  it  to  have  stood  in  its  original 
condition,  has  been  drawn  by  one  of  its  earliest  visi- 
tants. '  The  building,'  he  says,^  '  was  constructed  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  forming  four  walls,  the  base  of 
which  rested  upon  a  substruction  of  solid  stone-work. 

'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  322.  }  Ceccaldi,  as  quoted  by  Perrot 

^  As  Di  Cesnola,  and  Ceccaldi.      et  Chipiez,  iii.  275. 
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The  walls  were  covered,  as  are  the  houses  of  the 
Cypriot  peasants  of  to-day,  with  a  stucco  which  was 
either  white  or  coloured,  and  which  was  impenetrable 
by  rain.  Wooden  pillars  with  stone  capitals  sup- 
ported internally  a  pointed  roof,  which  sloped  at  a 
low  angle.  It  formed  thus  a  sort  of  terrace,  like  the 
roofs  that  we  see  in  Cyprus  at  the  present  day.  This 
roof  was  composed  of  a  number  of  wooden  rafters 
placed  very  near  each  other,  above  which  was  spread 
a  layer  of  rushes  and  coarse  mats,  covered  with  a 
thick  bed  of  earth  well  pressed  together,  equally 
effective  against  the  entrance  of  moisture  and  against 
the  sun's  rays.  Externally  the  building  must  have 
presented  a  very  simple  appearance.  In  the  interior, 
which  received  no  light  except  from  the  wide  door- 
ways in  the  walls,  an  immovable  and  silent  crowd  of 
figures  in  stone,  with  features  and  garments  made 
more  striking  by  the  emplo5'ment  of  paint,  sur- 
rounded, as  with  a  perpetual  worship,  the  mystic 
cone.  Stone  lamps,  shaped  like  diminutive  temples, 
illumined  in  the  corners  the  grinning  ex-votos  which 
hung  upon  the  walls,  and  the  curious  pictures  with 
which  they  were  accompanied.  Grotesque  bas-reliefs 
adorned  the  circuit  of  the  edifice,  where  the  slanting 
light  was'  reflected  from  the  white  and  polished  pave- 
ment-stones.' ^  In  length  and  breadth  the  chamber 
measured  sixty  feet  by  thirty ;  the  thickness  of  the 
basement  wall  was  three  feet.^  Midway  between  the 
side  walls  stood  three  rows  of  large  square  pedestals 
— regularly  spaced,  and  dividing  the  interior  into 
four  vistas  or  avenues,  which  some  critics  regard  as 
bases  for  statues,  and  some  as  supports  for  the  pillars 

'  Ceccaldi,  Monuments  Antiques  de  Cyprc,  pp.  47,  48. 
^  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  p.  139. 
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which  sustained  the  roof.^  Two  stone  capitals  of 
pillars  were  found  within  the  area  of  the  chamber ; 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  entire  disappearance  of 
the  shafts  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  having  been 
of  wood,*  the  employment  of  wooden  shafts  with 
stone  bases  and  capitals  being  common  in  Cyprus 
at  the  present  time.^  Against  each  of  the  four  walls 
was  a  row  of  pedestals  touching  each  other,  which 
had  certainly  been  bases  for  statues,  since  the  statues 
were  found  lying,  mostly  broken,  in  front  of  them. 
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The  figures  varied  greatly  in  size,  some  being  colossal, 
others  mere  statuettes.  Most  probably  all  were 
votive  offerings,  presented  by  those  who  imagined 
that  they  had  been  helped  by  the  god  of  the  temple 
to  which  the  chamber  belonged,  as  an  indication  of 
their  gratitude.  The  number  of  pedestals  found 
along   one  of  the  walls  was   seventy-two,'*  and  the 


^  Di  Cesnola,   Cyprus,  p.  149 ;  '      »  i\^^^\^  p^  ^40. 
Perrot    et    Chipiez,    Histoirc    de  '      *  Ibid.       Compare 
VArt,  iii.  274 ;  Ceccaldi,  l.s.c.  |  Cliipiez,  l.s.c. 

=»  Di  Cesnola,  p.  139. 
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original  number  must  have  been  at  least  three  times 
as  great. 

Another  Cyprian  temple,  situated  at  Curium,  not 
far  from  Paphos,  contained  a  very  remarkable  crypt, 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  treasure-house.^ 
It  was  entered  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps  which 
conducted  to  a  low  and  narrow  passage  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  giving  access  to  a  set  of  three  similar  semi- 
circular chambers,  excavated  side  by  side,  and  sepa- 
rated one  from  another  by  doors.  Beyond  the  third 
of  these,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  was  a  fourth  some- 
what smaller  chamber,  which  gave  upon  a  second 
passage  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  explore.^ 
The  three  principal  chambers  were  fourteen  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  twenty-three  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
one  feet  broad.  The  fourth  was  a  little  smaller,^  and 
shaped  somewhat  irregularly.  All  contained  plate 
and  jewels  of  extraordinary  richness,  and  often  of 
rare  workmanship.  '  The  treasure  found,'  says 
M.  Perrot,  'surpassed  all  expectation,  and  even  all 
hope.  Never  had  a  discovery  been  made  of  such  a 
collection  of  precious  articles,  where  the  material 
was  of  the  richest,  and  the  specimens  of  different 
styles  most  curious.  There  were  many  bracelets  of 
massive  gold,  and  among  them  two  which  weighed 
a  pound  apiece,  and  several  others  of  a  weight  not 
much  short  of  this.  Gold  was  met  with  in  profusion 
under  all  manner  of  forms — finger-rings,  ear-rings, 
amulets,  flasks,  small  bottles,  hair-pins,  heavy  neck- 
laces.    Silver  was  found  in  even  greater  abundance, 

^  The  only  original  account  of    their  excavations, 
this   crj'pt  ia  that  of  General  Di        ^  The  length  of  this  room  was 
Cesnola,  Cyprus,  pp.  303-305.  twenty    feet,   the    breadth    nine- 

^  Mephitic    vai)Ours    prevented  !  teen  feet,  and  the  height  fourteen 
the    workmen     from    continuing    feet  (Di  Cesnola,  CyjyruBy  p.  304). 
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both  in  ornaments  and  in  vessels;  besides  which 
tliere  were  articles  in  electrum,  which  is  an  amalgam 
of  silver  with  gold.  Among  the  stones  met  with 
were  rock-crj^stals,  camelians,  onyxes,  agates,  aiid 
other  hard  stones  of  every  variety ;  and  further  there 
w^ere  paste  jewels,  cylinders  in  soft  stone,  statuettes 
in  burnt  clay,  earthen  vases,  and  also  many  objects 
in  bronze,  as  lamps,  tripods,  candelabra,  chairs, 
vases,  arms,  &c.  &c.     A  certain  amount  of  order 


'  ■  ■ 
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reigned  in  the  repository.  The  precuous  objects  in 
gold  were  collected  together  principally  in  the  first 
chamber.  The  second  contained  the  silver  vessels, 
which  were  arranged  along  a  sort  of  shelf  cut  in  the 
rock,  at  the  height  of  about  eight  inches  above  the 
floor.  Unfortunately  the  oxydation  of  these  vessels 
had  proceeded  to  such  lengths,  that  only  a  verj^  small 
number  could  be  extracted  from  the  mass,  which  for 
the  most  part  crumbled  into  dust  at  tlie  touch  of  the 
finger.     Tlie  third  chamber  held  lamps  and  fibuhe  in 
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bronze,  vases  in  alabaster,  and,  above  all,  the  groups 
and  vessels  modelled  in  clay ;  while  the  fourth  was 
the  repository  of  the  utensils  in  bronze,  and  of  a 
certain  number  which  were  either  in  copper  or  in 
iron.  In  the  further  passage,  which  was  not  com- 
pletely explored,  there  were  nevertheless  found  seven 
kettles  in  bronze.'  ^ 

In  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  their  towns, 
especially  of  those  which  were  the  most  ancient,  the 
feature  which  is  most  striking  at  first  sight  is  that  on 
which  some  remarks  have  already  been  made,^  the 
attachment  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  to  the 
soil  from  which  the  w^all  springs.  At  Sidon,  at 
Aradus,  and  at  Semar-Gebeil,  the  enceiyite  which  pro- 
tected the  town  consisted,  up  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  of  native  rock,  cut  to  a  perpendicular 
face,  upon  which  were  emplaced  several  courses  of 
hewn  stone.  The  principle  adopted  was  to  utilise 
the  rock  as  far  as  possible,  even  to  its  greatest  irregu- 
larities, and  then  to  supplement  what  was  wanting 
by  a  superstructure  of  masonry.  Large  blocks  of 
stone,  shaped  to  fit  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock, 
were  laid  upon  it,  generally  endways,  that  is,  with 
their  smallest  surface  outwards,  their  length  forming 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  was  sometimes  as 
much  as  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.^  The  massive  blocks, 
once  placed,  were  almost  immovable,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered enough  to  lay  them  side  by  side,  without 
clamps  or  mortar,  since  their  own  weight  kept  them 
in  place.     It  was  not  thought  of  nmch  consequence 


*  Perrot  et  Chii)iez,  Histoire  de  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  of  Aradus 

VArt^  iii.  285.  (supra,  p.  77),  which  is  taken  from 

"  See  above,  pp.  131,  182.  M.  Reuan's  Mission^  Planches,  pi. 

'  See  the  woodcut  representing  2. 
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whether  the  joints  of  the  different  courses  coincided 
or  not ;  though  care  was  taken  that,  if  a  coincidence 
occurred  in  two  courses,  it  should  not  be  repeated  in 
tlie  third.^     The  elevation  of  walls  does  not  seem  to 


have  often  exceeded  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  though 
Diodorus  makes  the  walls  of  Carthage  sixty  feet  high,' 
and  Arrian  gives  to  the  wall  of  Tyre  which  faced  the 


'  In  aonio  of  the  ruder  wnlls,  as    See  I'errol  et  Cliipie:;,  H\ 
in  tliose  of  Banins  ami  Krys,  even    t'Arl,  iii.  n^,  nai. 
tltis  precaution  is  not  observed.       ■  Diod.  6ic.  iixii.  14. 


Cn.  VI.] 
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c'ontineiit  the  extra- 
ordinary heiglit  ol' 
a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.' 

If  we  may  gene- 
ralise i'roni  the  niosi 
perfect  spet-imeiis 
of  Pha?niciau  town- 
walla  that  are  still 
fairly  traceable,  as 
those  of  Erj-x  and 
Lixus,'  we  may  lay 
it  down,  that  such 
walls  were  usually 
tanked,  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  bj- 
square  or  rectan- 
gular tuwera,  which 
projected  consider- 
ably beyond  the  hne 
Kthe  curtain.  The 
iers  were  of  a 
la  massive  con- 
tictiou  than  the 
wall  iisell",  espe- 
cially in  the  lower 
portion,  where  vast 
blocks  vrere  com- 
^inon,  The  wall  was 
^Hpo  broken  at  in- 
^^Kvals  by  gaie^, 
^^rome  of  which  were 
posterns,         either 


'  ArrUu,  F.ip.  AUx.  ii.  31,  f  8. 
*  Perrtil  Bl  Chi[riez,  Hiit.  lie  VArt 
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arched  or  covered  in  by  flat  stones,^  while  others 
were  of  larger  dimensions,  and  were  protected,  on 
one  side  or  on  both,  by  bastions.  The  sites  of 
towns  were  commonly  eminences,  and  the  line  of 
the  walls  followed  the  irregularities  of  the  ground, 
crowning  the  slopes  where  they  were  steepest.  Some- 
times, as  at  Carthage  and  Thapsus,  where  the  wall 
had  to  be  carried  across  a  flat  space,  the  line  of 
defence  was  doubled,  or  even  tripled.  The  restora- 
tions of  Daux  ^  contain,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  that 
is  fanciful;  but  they  give,  probably,  a  fair  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  the  so-called  '  triple  wall ' 
of  certain  Phoenician  cities.  The  outer  line,  or 
7r/50Tct;(tcr/xa,  was  little  more  than  an  earthwork, 
consisting  of  a  ditch,  with  the  earth  from  it  thrown 
up  inwards,  crowned  perhaps  at  top  with  a  breast- 
work of  masonrv\  The  second  line  was  far  more 
elaborate.  There  was  first  a  ditch  deeper  than 
the  outer  one,  while  behind  this  rose  a  perpendicular 
battlemented  wall  to  the  height,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  of  nearly  forty  feet.  In  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  which  was  not  much  less  than  the  height, 
were  chambers  for  magazines  and  cisterns,  while 
along  the  top,  behind  the  parapet,  ran  a  platfcnn, 
from  which  the  defenders  discharged  their  arrows 
and  other  missiles  against  the  enemy.  Further  back, 
at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  yards,  came  the  main 
line  of  defence,  which  in  general  character  resembled 
the  second,  but  was  loftier  and  stronger.  There  was, 
first,  a  third  ditch  (or  moat,  if  water  could  be  intro- 
duced), and  behind  it  a  wall  thirty- five  feet  thick  and 


^  Perrot    et   Chipiez,    HiHt.   dc    Voriginc    et    V emplacement     des 
VArt,  iii.  pp.  838,  384.  Knrporia  Phnnciens^  pi.  8. 

^  See      his      Rccherchcs      stir  , 
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sixty  feet  liigh,  pierced  by  two  rows  of  embrasiires 
from  wliicli  arrows  could  be  discharged,  and  having 
a  triple  platform  for  the  defenders.  This  wall  was 
kept  entirely  clear  of  the  houses  of  the  town,  and  the 
different  storeys  could  be  reached  by  sloping  ascents 
or  internal  staircases.  It  was  ilanked  at  intervals  bj' 
square  towers,  somewhat  higher  than  the  walls,  which 
projected  sufficiently  for  the  defenders  to  enfilade  the 
assailantswhen  they  approached  Ibebaseof  the  curtain. 


I 


f  The  tombs  of  the  Phcenicians  were,  most  usually, 

nnderground  constructions,  either  simple  excavations 
in  the  rock,  or  subterranean  chambers,  built  of  hewn 
stone,  at  the  bottom  of  sloping  passages,  or  perpen- 
dicular shafts,  which  gave  access  to  them.  The 
simpler  kinds  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  Jews.  A  chamber  is  opened  in  the  rock, 
in  the  sides  of  which  are  hollowed  out,  horizontally, 
a  number  of  caverns  or  loadi,  each  one  intended  to 
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receive  a  corpse.'  If  more  space  is  needed,  a  passage 
is  made  from  one  of  the  sides  of  the  chamber  to  a 
certain  distance,  and  then  a  second  chamber  is  ex- 
cavated, and  more  loculi  are  formed ;  and  the  process 
is  repeated  as  often  as  necessarj'.  Bnt  chambers 
thus  excavated  were  apt  to  collapse,  especially  if  the 
rock  was  of  the  soft  and  friable  nature  so  common  in 
Phoenicia  Proper  and  in  Cyprus ;  on  wliich  account. 


in  such  soils,  the  second  kind  of  tomb  was  preferred^ 
sepulchral  chambers  being  solidly  built,'  either  singly 
or  in  groups,  each  made  to  liold  a  certain  number 
of  sarcophagi.  The  most  remarkable  tombs  of  this 
class  are  those  found  at  Amathus,  on  the  south  coast 
of  Cyprus,  by  General  Di  Cesnola.  The}'  lie  at  the 
depth  of  from  forty  to  fifty-five  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,^  and  are  square  chambers,  built  of  huge 
stones,  carefully  squared,  some  of  them  twenty  feet 


'  Compare   Eenaii,   Mitiion  de  i  260;    Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hilt,   n 
Phfnkie.  pU.  7,  16,  IS,  4c.;  and    VArl,  iii.  219-a!il. 
Di  CesuiJa,  Cyprut,  p.  224.  ■'  Di  Ceanola,  Cyprat,  p.  256. 

-  Di  Cesnolfi,  Cyprus,  pp.  256,  I 
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in  length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  three  in  thickness, 
and  even  averaging  a  length  of  fourteen  feet.^  Two 
shapes  occur.  Some  of  the  tombs  are  almost  perfect 
cubes,  the  upright  walls  rising  to  a  height  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet,  and  being  then  covered  in  by  three  or 
four  long  slabs  of  stone.  Others  resemble  huts, 
having  a  gable  at  either  end,  and  a  sloping  roof' 
formed  of  slabs  whicli  meet  and  support  eacli  other. 
A  squared  doorway,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height, 
gives  entrance  to  the  tombs  at  one  end,  and  has  for 
ornament    a   fourfold  fillet,  which  surrounds  it  on 


three  sides.^  Otherwise,  ornamentation  is  absent,  the 
stonework  of  both  walls  and  roofs  being  absolutely 
plain  and  bare.  Internally  the  chambers  present  the 
same  naked  appearance,  walls  and  roofs  being  equally 
plain,  and  the  floor  paved  with  oblong  slabs  of  stone, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  grouped  chambei-s  are  of  several  kinds. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  chambers  only,  one  opening 
directly  into   the   other,  and   not   always  similarly 

'  Si  Ceanola,  Cypriii,  pji.  255,  I  and   enmpare   Perrot  et   Chipiez, 
256.  ■  HUf.de  fArf.ui.-Jfll,Ho.im,B.ni 

'  See  the  woodcuts  pp.  1Q8,  159,    Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  260. 
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roofed.  Occasionally,  groups  of  three  are  found,  and 
there  are  examples  of  groups  of  four.  In  these 
instances,  the  exact  symmetry  is  remarkable.  A 
single  doorway  of  the  usual  character  gives  entrance 
to  a  nearly  square  chamber,  the  exact  dimensions  of 
which  are  thirteen  feet  four  inches  by  twelve  feet 
two  inches.  Midway  in  the  side  and  opposite  walLs 
are  three  other  doorways,  each  of  them  three  feet  six 
inches  in  width,  which  lead  into  exactly  similar 
square  chambers,  having  a  length  of  twelve  feet  two 
inches,  and  a  width  of  ten  feet  nine.^ 


n 

»_    ■  i 


'  •         •         ■« 


GBOrND-PLAX   OF   A   TO.Mll,   AMATHUS. 


Chambers  of  the  character  here  described 
contain  in  almost  every  instance  stone  sarcophagi. 
These  are  ranged  along  the  walls,  at  a  little  distance 
from  them.  The  chambers  commonly  contain  two  or 
tliree ;  but  sometimes  one  sarcophagus  is  superimposed 
upon  another,  and  in  this  way  the  number  occasion- 
ally reaches  to  six.^  Mostly,  the  sarcophagi  are 
plain,  or  nearly  so,  but  are   covered   over  with   a 

^  SeeDiCesnola,Cyi;rtt«,p.2G0;  '  Hist,  de  VArt,  iii.  219,  No.  155. 
and  compare  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  ;      '  Di  Cesnola,  p.  259. 


sloping  lid.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  elabor- 
ately carved,  and  constitute  works  of  art,  which  are 
of  the  highest  value.  An  account  will  be  given  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  objects  in  the  chapter 
on  Phceniciau  ^Esthetic  Art.' 

Another  distinct  type  of  Plicenician  tomb  is  that 
which  is  pecuUar  to  Nea-Paphos,  and  wliich  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  employed  exclusively 


by  the  High  Priests  of  the  great  temple  there.^  The 
peculiarity  of  these  burial-places  is,  that  the  sepulchral 
chambers  are  adjuncts  of  a  quadrangular  court  open 
to  the  sky,  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  supported 
on  pillars,"  Tlie  court,  the  colomiade,  the  pillars, 
the  entablature,  and  the  chambers,  with  their  niches 
for  the  dead,  are  all  equally  cut  out  of  the  rock. 


,  I>.  leo.  I  pp.  1H7-189 ;  and  Archaotoffitehc 

It  el  Chipies!.  iii.  224.  Zeilung  tot  IbSl,  pi.  in-jii.  figs.  8 

«  Boss,  Bet»eii  nach  Cypern,  1  aad  4. 
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as  well  as  the  passage  by  which  the  court  is  entered, 
at  one  corner  of  the  quadrangle.  The  columns  are 
either  square  or  rounded,  the  rounded  ones  having 
capitals  resembling  those  of  the  Doric  order ;  and  the 
entablature  is  also  a  rough  imitation  of  the  Doric 
triglyphs,  and  guttae.'  The  entrances  to  the  sepul- 
chral chambers  are  under  the  colonnade,  behind  the 
pillars ;  ^  and  the  chambers  contain,  beside  niches,  a 


certain  number  of  bases  for  sarcophagi,  but  no  sarco- 
phagi have  been  found  in  them.  The  quadrangle  is 
of  a  small  size,  not  more  than  about  eighteen  feet 
each  way. 

Thus  far  we  have  described  that  portion  of  the 
sepulchral  architecture  of  the  Phcenicians  whicli  is 


I  Sec  the  woodcut  on  thia  paj^.  I  (Cyprut,  p.  324). 
which  follows  the   representation         ■'  They  ore  not  shown  in  Roes" 
of  ItoBs;  aiit]  compare  tho  less    repreeeutntion,  hut  appear 
couipleto  sketcJt    of  i)i    Ceanola  |  Cesnola'a. 
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most  hidden  from  sight,  lying,  as  it  does,  beneatli 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  With  tombs  of  this  quiet 
character  the  Phoenicians  were  ordinarily  contented. 
They  were  not,  however,  wholly  devoid  of  those  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  thieir  dead  which  have  caused 
the  erection,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  of  sepulchral 
monuments  intended  to  attract  the  eye,  and  to  hand 
on  to  later  ages  the  memory  of  the  departed.  Well 
acquainted  with  Egypt,  they  could  not  but  have  been 
aware  from  the  earliest  times  of  those  massive  piles 
which  the  vanity  of  Egyptian  monarchs  had  raised  up 
for  their  own  glorification  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  ;  nor  in  later  days  could  such  monu- 
ments have  escaped  their  notice  as  the  Mausoleum 
of  Hahcarnassus  ^  or  the  Tomb  of  the  Maccabees.*^ 
Accordingly,  we  find  them,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
not  merely  anxious  to  inter  their  dead  decently  and 
carefully  in  rock  tombs  or  subterranean  chambers  of 
massive  stone,  but  also  wishful  upon  occasions  to 
attract  attention  to  the  last  resting-places  of  their 
great  men,  by  constructions  which  showed  themselves 
above  the  ground,  and  had  some  architectural  pre- 
tensions. One  of  these,  situated  near  Amrith,  the 
ancient  Marathus,  is  a  very  curious  and  peculiar 
structure.  It  is  known  at  the  present  day  as  the 
Burdj-el-Bezzak,^  and  was  evidently  constructed  to 
be,  like  the  pyramids,  at  once  a  monument  and  a 
tomb.  It  is  an  edifice,  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone, 
and  rising  to  a  height  of  thirty-two  feet  above  the 
plain  at  its  base,  so  contrived  as  to  contain  two  sepul- 
chral chambers,  the  one  over  the  other.     Externally, 


*  See   Sir   C.    Newton's   Hali-        '  Renan,  Mission  de  Phenicie, 
carnassus,  pis.  xviii.  xix.  p.  80. 

«  1  Mace.  xiii.  27-29.  I 

M  2 
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the  monument  is  plain  almost  to  rudeness,  being  little 
more  than  a  cubic  mass,  broken  only  by  two  door- 
ways, and  having  for  its  sole  ornament  a  projecting 
cornice  in  front.  Inter- 
nally, there  is  more  art 
md  contrivance.  The 
chambers  arc  very  care- 
fully constructed,  and 
contain  a  number  of 
niches  intended  to  re- 
ceive sarcophagi,  the 
lower  having  accommo- 
lation  for  three  and  the 
upper  for  twelve  bodies.^ 
It  is  thought  that  origi- 
nally the  cubic  mass, 
which  is  all  that  now 
remains,  was  surmounted 
by  a  pyramidical  roof,  many  stones  from  which  were 
found  by  M.  Eenan  among  the  debris  that  were 
scattered  around.  The  height  of  the  monument  was 
thus  increased  by  perhaps  one-half,  and  did  not  fall 
much  short  of  sixty-five  feet.^  The  cornice,  which  is 
now  seen  on  one  side  only,  and  which  is  there  imper- 
fect, originally,  no  doubt,  encircled  the  entire  edifice. 
The  otlier  constructions  erected  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  mark  the  resting-places  of  their  dead  are  simple 
monuments  erected  near,  and  generally  over,  the 
tombs  in  which  the  bodies  are  interred.  The  best 
known  is  probably  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Tyre,  which 
the  natives  call  the  Kabr-Hiram,  or'Tomb  of  Hiram.'^ 


'  Kenan,  Muiioti   de  PItenirie,  I      '  See   Robinson,  Beaearchea  t 
p.  61.  Paleatme,  iii.  385. 

*  Ibid,  pp,  92.  85.  I 


1 
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No  great  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  name, 
which  appears  to  be  a  purely  modern  one ;  ^  but  the 
monument  is  undoubtedly  ancient,  perhaps  as  ancient 
as  any  other  in  Phoenicia.''^  It  is  composed  of  eight 
courses  of  huge  stones  superimposed  one  upon  another,^ 
the  blocks  having  in  some  cases  a  length  of  eleven  or 
twelve  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  seven  or  eight,  and  a 
depth  of  three  feet.  The  courses  retreat  slightly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifth,  which  projects  con- 
siderably beyond  the  line  of  the  fourth  and  still  more 
beyond  that  of  the  sixth.  The  whole  effect  is  less  that 
of  a  pyramid  than  of  a  stele  or  pillar,  the  width  at 
top  being  not  very  much  smaller  than  that  at  the 
base.  The  monument  is  a  solid  mass,  and  is  not  a 
square  but  a  rectangular  oblong,  the  broader  sides 
measuring  fourteen  feet  and  the  narrower  about  eight 
feet  six  inches.  Two  out  of  the  eight  courses  are  of 
the  nature  of  substructions,  being  supplemental  to 
tjie  rock,  which  supplies  their  place  in  part ;  and  it 
is  only  recently  that  they  have  been  brought  to  light 
bv  means  of  excavation.  Hence  the  earlier  travellers 
speak  of  the  monument  as  having  no  more  than  six 
courses.  The  present  height  above  the  soil  is  a  little 
short  of  twenty  feet,  while  the  height  from  the  foun- 
dation is  twenty-five  feet.  A  flight  of  steps  cut  in 
the  rock  leads  down  from  the  monument  to  a  sepul- 
chral chamber,  which,  however,  contains  neither 
sepulchral  niche  nor  sarcophagus. 


*  Renan,   Mission  de  Phcnicie, 
p.  599. 

*  Perrot  and  Chipiez  remark  that 


to  the  time  of  Solomon's  contem- 
porary and  ally,  at  any  rate  it  is 
anterior     to     the     Greco- Roman 


*  the  general  aspect  of  the  edifice    period  '  (Hist,  de  VArt^  iii.  107). 
recalls  that   of  the   jn*<?at   tombs  ;      ^  See  the  section  of  the  building 


at  Amrith;*  and  conclude  that,  '  if 
the  tomb  does  not  actually  belong 


in     Kenan's    Mission^    Planches, 
pi.  xlviii. 
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But  the  most  striking  of  the  Plioenician  sepulchral 
monuments  are  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Phoenicia, 
and  not  in  the  south,  in  the  neighbourliood,  not  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  of  Marathus  and  Aradus.  Two 
of  them,  known  as  the  Meghazil,^  form  a  group  which 
is  very  remarkable,  and  which,  if  we  may  trust  the 
restoration  of  M.  Thobois,^  must  have  had  consider- 
able architectural  merit.  Situated  very  near  each 
other,  on  the  culminating  point  of  a  great  plateau  of 
rock,  they  dominate  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
attract  the  eye  from  a  long  distance.  One  seems  to 
have  been  in  much  simpler  and  better  taste  than  the 
other.  M.  Eenan  calls  it  '  a  real  masterpiece,  in 
respect  of  proportion,  of  elegance,  and  of  majesty.'^ 
It  is  built  altogether  in  three  stages.  First,  there  is 
a  circular  basement  story  flanked  by  four  figures  of 
lions,  attached  to  the  wall  behind  Ihem,  and  only 
showing  in  front  of  it  their  heads,  their  shoulders,  and 
their  fore  paws.  This  basement,  which  has  a  height 
of  between  seven  and  eight  feet,  is  surmounted  by  a 
cylindrical  tower  in  two  stages,  the  lower  stage  mea- 
suring fourteen  and  the  upper,  which  is  domed,  ten 
feet.  The  basement  is  composed  of  four  great  stones, 
the  entire  tower  above  it  is  one  liuge  monolith.  An 
unusual  and  very  effective  ornamentation  crowns  both 
stages  of  the  tower,  consisting  of  a  series  of  gradines 
at  top  with  square  machicolations  below. 

Tlie  other  monument  of  the  pair,  distant  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  one  already  described,  is  archi- 
tecturally far  less  haj^py.  It  is  composed  of  four 
members,  viz.  a  low  plinth  for  base,  above  this  a  rec- 


'  Kenan,  Mission  de  Phenicie,        *  Ibid.  Planches,  pi.  13. 
p.  71.  ,      ^  Ibid.  p.  72. 
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tangular  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  strong  band  or 
cornice ;  next,  a  monolithic  cylinder,  without  orna- 
ments, -which  contracts  slightly  as  it  ascends ;  and, 
lastly,  a  pentagonal  pyramid  at  the  top.'  The  pedes- 
tal is  exceedingly  rough  and  unfinished ;  generally. 


the  workmanship  is  rude,  and  the  different  members 
do  not  assort  well  one  with  another.  8tiU  it  would 
that  the  two  monuments  belong  to  (he  same 


I  See  the  reproBentfttion  of  M.  Benftn.  Munion.  Plancljes,  i>l.  ; 
Compare  the  woudcut  opposite. 
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age  and  are  parts  of  the  same  plan.^  Their  lines  are 
parallel,  as  are  those  of  the  subterranean  apartments 
which  they  cover,  and  they  stand  within  a  single 
enclosure.  Whetlier  the  same  architect  designed  them 
both  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  bat  if  so  he  must 
have  been  one  of  the  class  of  artists  who  have  some- 
times happy  and  sometimes  unhappy  inspirations. 
Both  the  Meglittzil  are  superimposed  upon  subter- 


ranean chambers,  containing  niches  for  bodies,  and 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
monuments.^  But  there  is  nothing  at  all  striking  or 
peculiar  in  the  chamljers,  which  are  witliout  orna- 
ment of  any  kind.   The  section  and  plan  (on  this  page) 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hisloi 
t'Art,m.l5B. 


<  tie 


''  Kenan,  Migaion  ile  Pken 
pp.  71-78. 
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will  illustrate  the  relative  positions  of  the  monuments 
and  the  chambers. 

Another  tomb,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Meghazil,  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  the  care  taken  to  shelter  and 
protect  the  entrance  to  the  set  of  chambers  which  it 
covers.^  The  monument  is  a  simple  one.  A  square 
monolith,  crowned  by  a  strong  cornice,  stands  upon 


a  base  consisting  of  two  steps.  Above  the  cornice  is 
another  monolith,  the  lower  part  squared  and  the 
upper  shaped  into  a  pyramid.  The  upper  part  of  the 
pyramid  has  crumbled  away,  but  enough  remains  to 
show  the  angle  of  the  slope,  and  to  indicate  for  the 


'  '  Ce  que  ce  tombeau  offre  de  ]  par  un  ^norme  bloc  r^gulifirement 
tout  A  i^t  particulier  e'est  i|iie  |  taille  en  Job  d'&ne  et  Bupport^  par 
I'entr^e  dii  caveau.  on,  pour  uiieux  une  naeitie  de  Krosses  pierres  ' 
dire,  I'eecalier  qui  y  conduit,  eat  [  (Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hint,  de  I'Art, 
convert,  dans  Ra  partic  ant^ricure.    iii.  154). 
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original  erection  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  At 
the  distance  of  about  ten  yards  from  the  base  of  the 
monument  is  a  second  erection,  consisting  of  two  tiers 
of  large  stones,  which  roof  in  the  entrance  to  a  flight 
of  eighteen  steps.  These  steps  lead  downwards  to  a 
sloping  passage,  in  which  are  sepulchral  niches,  and 
thence  into  two  chambers,  the  inner  one  of  which  is 
almost  directly  under  the  main  monument.  Probably 
a  block  of  stone,  movable  but  removed  with  difficulty, 
originally  closed  the  entrance  at  the  point  wliere  the 


steps  begin.  This  stone  ordinarily  prevented  ingress, 
but  when  a  fresh  corpse  was  to  be  admitted,  or 
funeral  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  in  one  of 
tlie  chambers,  it  could  be  '  rolled ' '  or  dragged  away. 
Phoenician  arcliitects  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
exceedingly  sparing  in  the  use  of  ornament.  Neither 
the  pillar,  nor  the  arch,  much  less  the  vault,  was  a 
feature  in  their  principal  buildiugs,  which  affected 
straight  lines,  right-angles,  and  a  massive  coustruc- 


■  Mark  xvi.  8.  i. 
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tion,  based  upon  the  I^yptian.  The  pillar  came 
ultimately  to  be  adopted,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the 
Greeks ; '  but  only  tlie  simplest  forms,  the  Doric  and 
Ionic,  were  in  use,  if  we  except  certain  barbarous 
types  which  the  people  invented  for  themselves.  The 
true  arch  was  scarcely  known  in  Phcenicia,  at  any 
rate  till  Roman  times,  though  false  arclies  were  not 
infrequent  in  the  gateways  of  towns  and  the  doors  of 
houses.'    Tlie  external   ornamentation  of  buildings 


was  chiefly  by  cornices  of  various  kinds,  by  base- 
ment mouldings,  by  carvings  about  doorways,^  by 
hemispherical  or  pyramidical  roofs,  and  by  the  use 
of  bevelled  stones  in  the  walls.  Tlie  employment  of 
animal  forms  in  external  decoration  was  exceedingly 
rare ;  and  the  half  lions  of  the  circular  MeghSzil  of 
Amrith  are  almost  unique.^ 

'  See  above,  pp.  101,  162.  VAri,  iii.  126,  No.  68. 

*  Perrot  et  Chipie/,  HUt.  de  *  Supra,  p.  167,  Compare,  how- 
I'Art,  iii.  834.  Compare  below,  '  ever,  the  very  similar  form  found 
pp.  174, 17.^.  I  Bt  Otuu.el-Awamid  (Reuan,  MU- 

'  Perrot    et   Chipiez,   Hiti.   dc  j  sion,  pi.  Iv.), 
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In  internal  ornamentation  there  was  greater 
variety.  Pavements  -were  sometnnes  of  mosaic,  and 
glowed  with  \arious  colours,'  sometanes  they  were 


of  alabasf«r  slabs  elaborately  patterned.  Alabaster 
slabs  also,  it  is  probable,  adorned  tlie  walls  of  temples 
and  houses,  excepting  where  woodwork  was  employed. 


as  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  There  is  much  richness 
and  beauty  in  many  of  the  slabs  now  in  tlie  Phoenician 
collection  of  the  Tjouvre,''  especially  in  those  which 


'   Di  Ceeuola,  Cijjirui,  pji.  211,  \  loire   de   VArt.   iii.   129-134,   and 
1.  I  compare  below,  pi>.  17G.  177. 

'  See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  His-  , 
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exhibit  the  forms  of  sphinxes  or  griffins,    Manyof  the 
patterns   most    affected    are    markedly    Assyrian   in 


"\^^m/mm% 


'\Amwmm 


character,  as  the  rosette,  the  palm-head,  the  inter- 
twined ribbons,  and  the  rows  of  graditiea  which  occur 
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SO  frequently.  Even  the  Sphinxes  are  rather  Assyrian 
than  li^yptian  in  cliaracter  ;  and  exhibit  the  recurved 
wings,  which  are  nevei-  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  In  almost  all  the  forms  employed  there  is  a 
modification  of  the  original  type,  sufficient  to  show 


that  tlie  Phcenician  arlist  did  not  care  merely  to  I 
produce. 

On  the  whole  the  architecture  must  be  pronounced  J 
wanting  in  originality  and  in  a  refined  taste.     "Whabfl 
M.  Renan  says  of  Phoenician  art  in  general'  is  esp 
fiially  true  of  Phcenician  architecture.     '  Phoenician.! 


'  i/M«oB  tlf  PMnKxt,  ^.  E 
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art,  which  issued,  as  it  would  seem,  originally  from 
mere  troglodytism,  was,  from  the  time  when  it  arrived 


at  the  need  of  ornament,  essentially  an  art  of  iniita- 
:lgfin.     That  art  was,  above  all,  induati-ial ;    that  art 
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never  raised  itself  for  its  great  public  monuments  to 
a  style  that  -was  at  once  elegant  and  durable.  The 
origin  of  Phoenician  architecture  was  the  excavated 


rock,  not  the  column,  as  was  tlie  case  with  the  Greeks. 
The  wall  replaced  the  excavaled  rock  after  a  time, 


but  without  wholly  losing  its  character.  There  is 
nothing  that  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians 
knew  how  to  construct  a  keyed  vaidt.     The  mono- 
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lithic  principle  which  dominated  the  Phoenician  and 
Syrian  art,  even  after  it  had  taken  Greek  art  for  its 
model,  is  the  exact  contrary  of  the  Hellenic  style. 
Greek  architecture  starts  from  the  principle  of  employ- 
ing small  stones,  and  proclaims  the  principle  loudly. 
At  no  time  did  the  Greeks  extract  from  Pentelicus 
blocks  at  all  comparable  for  size  with  those  of  Baal- 
bek or  of  Egypt ;  they  saw  no  use  in  doing  so ;  on 


the  contrary,  with  masses  of  such  enormity,  which  it 
is  desired  to  use  in  the'r  entirety,  the  architect  is 
himself  dominated;  the  material,  instead  of  being 
subordinate  to  the  design  of  the  edifice,  runs  counter 
to  the  design  and  contradicts  it.  The  monuments  on 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  would  be  impossible  with 
blocks  of  the  size  usual  in  Syria.' '  Thus  there  is 
always    something    heavy,  rude,  and    coarse    in  the 


'  Benan,  Mitaion  de  PMnicie,  \ 
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Phoenician  buildings,  \vhi(*li  betray  their  troglodyte 
origin,  by  an  over-massive  and  unfinished  appearance. 

There  is  also  a  want  of  originality,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  ornamentation.  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
Qreece  have  furnished  the  '  motives '  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  ahnost  all  the  decorative  art  that  is  to  be 
met  with,  either  in  the  mother  countrv  or  in  the 
colonies.  Winged  disks,  uraii,  scarabs,  sphinxes,  have 
been  adopted  from  Egj^pt;  Assyria  has  furnished 
gradines,  lotus  blossoms,  rosettes,  the  palm-tree 
ornament,  the  ribbon  ornament,  and  the  form  of  the 
lion ;  Greece  has  supplied  pillars,  pediments,  festoons, 
and  chimaeras.  Native  talent  has  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  ornamentation  of  buildings,  if  we 
except  the  modification  of  the  types  which  have  been 
derived  from  foreign  sources. 

Finally,  there  is  a  want  of  combination  and 
general  plan  in  the  Phoenician  constructions  where 
they  fall  into  groups.  '  This  is  sensibly  felt,'  accord- 
ing to  M.  Eenan,  '  at  Amrith,  at  Kabr-Hiram,  and  at 
Um-el-Awamid.  In  the  remains  still  visible  in  these 
localities  there  are  many  fine  ideas,  many  beautiful 
details ;  but  they  do  not  fall  under  any  general 
dominant  plan,  as  do  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  One  seems  to  see  a  set  of  people  who  are 
fond  of  working  in  stone  for  its  own  sake,  but  who 
do  not  care  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  understanding  in 
order  to  produce  in  common  a  single  work,  since  they 
do  not  know  that  it  is  the  conception  of  a  grand 
whole  which  constitutes  greatness  in  art.  Hence  the 
incompleteness  of  the  monuments ;  there  is  not  a 
tomb  to  which  the  relations  of  the  deceased  have 
deemed  it  fitting  to  give  the  finishing  touches  ;  there 
is  everywhere  a  certain  egotism,  like  that  which  in 
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later  times  prevented  the  Mussulman  monuments  from 
enduring.  A  passing  pleasure  in  art  does  not  induce 
men  to  finish,  since  finishing  requires  a  certain  stiff- 
ness of  will.  In  general,  the  ancient  Phoenicians 
appear  to  have  had  the  spirit  of  sculptors  rather  than 
of  architects.  They  did  not  construct  in  great 
masses,  but  every  one  laboured  on  his  own  account. 
Hence  there  was  no  exact  measurement,  and  no 
symmetry.  Even  the  capitals  of  the  colunms  at 
IJm-el-Awamid  are  not  alike  ;  in  the  portions  which 
most  evidently  correspond  the  details  are  different.'  ^ 


*  Renan,  Mission  de  Fhenicie,  p.  829. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ESTHETIC    ART. 

Becent  discoveries  of  Phcenician  artistic  remains — Phoenician  sculp- 
ture— Statues  and  busts — Animal  forms — Bas-reliefs — Hercules 
and  Geryon — Scenes  on  sarcopJiagi — Phoenician  metul  castings — 
Jachin  and  Boaz — Solomon' s  ^ Molten  Sea' — Solomon's  lavers — 
Statuettes  in  bronze — Embossed  work  upon  cups  and  paterce — 
Cup  of  Prcpneste — Intaglios  on  cylinders  and  gems — Phcenician 
painting — Tinted  statues — Paintings  on  terra-cotta  and  clay, 

PiicENiciAX  esthetic  art  embraced  sculpture,  metal- 
casting,  intaglio,  and  painting  to  a  small  extent. 
Situated  as  the  Phoenicians  were,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  nations  which  had  practised  from 
a  remote  antiquity  the  imitation  of  natural  forms,  and 
brought  into  contact  by  their  commercial  transac- 
tions with  others,  with  whom  art  of  every  kind  was 
in  the  highest  esteem — adroit  moreover  with  their 
hands,  clever,  active,  and  above  all  else  practical — 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  not,  at 
an  early  period  in  their  existence  as  a  nation,  interest 
themselves  in  what  they  found  so  widely  appreciated, 
and  become  themselves  ambitious  of  producing  such 
works  as  they  saw  everywhere  produced,  admired, 
and  valued.  The  mere  conmiercial  instinct  would 
lead  them  to  supply  a  class  of  goods  which  com- 
manded a  high  price  in  the  world's  markets  ;  while  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were,  any  more  than 
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Other  nations,  devoid  of  those  aesthetic  propensities 
which  find  a  vent  in  what  are  commonly  called  the 
'  fine  arts,'  or  less  susceptible  of  that  natural  pleasure 
which  successful  imitation  evokes  from  all  who  find 
themselves  capable  of  it.  Thus,  we  might  have 
always  safely  concluded,  even  without  any  material 
evidence  of  it,  that  the  Phoenicians  had  an  art  of 
their  own,  either  original  or  borrowed ;  but  we  are 
now  able  to  do  more  than  this.  Kecent  researches 
in  PhcBuicia  Proper,  in  Cyprus,  in  Sardinia,  and  else- 
where, have  recovered  such  a  mass  of  Phoenician 
artistic  remains,  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a  toler- 
ably complete  idea  of  the  character  of  their  aesthetic 
art,  of  its  methods,  its  aims,  and  its  value. 

Phoenician  sculpture,  even  at  its  best,  is  some- 
what rude.  The  country  possesses  no  marble,  and 
has  not  even  any  stone  of  a  fine  grain.  The  cre- 
taceous hmestone,  which  is  the  principal  geological 
formation,  is  for  the  most  part  so  pierced  with  small 
holes  and  so  thickly  sown  with  fossil  shells  as  to  be 
quite  unsuited  for  the  chisel;  and  even  the  better 
blocks,  which  the  native  sculptors  were  careful  to 
choose,  are  not  free  from  these  defects,  and  in  no 
case  offer  a  grain  that  is  satisfactory.  To  meet  these 
difiiculties,  the  Phoenician  sculptor  occasionally 
imported  liis  blocks  either  from  Egypt  or  from  the 
volcanic  regions  of  Taurus  and  Amanus  ;  ^  but  it  was 
not  until  he  had  transported  himself  to  Cyprus, 
and  found  there  an  abundance  of  a  soft,  but  fairly 
smooth,  compact,  and  homogeneous  limestone,  that 
he  worked   freely,  and   produced  either  statues  or 


*  See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  VArty  iii.  404,  and  compare  pp.  428 
and  437. 
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bas-reliefs  in  any  considerable  number.^  The 
Cyprian  limestone  is  very  easy  to  work.  '  It  is  a 
whitish  stone  when  it  comes  out  of  the  quarry,  but 
by  continued  exposure  to  the  air  the  tone  becomes 
a  greyish  yellow,  which,  though  a  little  dull,  is  not 
disagreeable  to  the  eye.  The  nail  can  make  an 
impression  on  it,  and  it  is  worked  by  the  chisel  much 
more  easily  and  more  rapidly  than  marble.  But  it  is 
in  the  plastic  arts  as  in  literature  and  poetry — what 
costs  but  little  trouble  has  small  chance  of  enduring. 
The  Cyprian  limestone  is  too  soft  to  furnish  the  effects 
and  the  contrasts  which  marble  offers,  so  to  speak, 
spontaneously ;  it  is  incapable  of  receiving  the  charm- 
ing polish  which  makes  so  strong  an  opposition  to 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  parts  where  the  chisel  has 
scooped  deep.  The  chisel,  whatever  efforts  it  may 
make  and  however  laboriously  it  may  be  applied, 
cannot  impress  on  such  material  the  strong  and  bold 
touches  which  indicate  the  osseous  structure,  and 
make  the  muscles  and  the  veins  show  themselves 
under  the  epidermis  in  Greek  statuary.  The  sculp- 
tor s  work  is  apt  to  be  at  once  finikin  and  lax;  it 
wants  breadth,  and  it  wants  decision.  Moreover,  the 
material,  having  little  power  of  resistance,  retains  but 
ill  what  the  chisel  once  impressed  ;  the  more  delicate 
markings  and  the  more  lifelike  touches  that  it  once 
received,  it  loses  easily  through  friction  or  exposure 
to  rough  weather.  A  certain  number  of  the  sculp- 
tured figures  found  by  M.  Di  Cesnola  at  Athienau 
were  discovered  under  conditions  that  were  quite 
peculiar,  having  passed  from  the  shelter  of  a  covered 
chamber  to  that  of  a  protecting  bed  of  dust,  which  had 


Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  pp.  129-157,  &c. 
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hardened  and  adhered  to  their  surfaces;  and  these 
figures  had  preserved  an  unusual  freshness,  and  seem 
as  if  just  chiselled  ;  but,  saving  these  exceptions,  the 
Cypriot  figures  have  their  angles  rounded,  and  their 
projections  softened  down.  It  is  like  a  page  of  writ- 
ing, where  the  ink,  before  it  had  time  to  dry,  preserv- 
ing its  sharpness  of  tone,  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
blotting  paper  and  has  left  only  pale  and  feeble 
traces.'  ^ 

Another  striking  defect  in  the  Phoenician,  or  at 
any  rate  in  the  Cyprio-Phcenician,  sculpture,  and  one 
that  cannot  be  excused  on  account  of  any  inherent 
weakness  in  the  material,  is  the  thinness  and  flatness 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  figures.  The  sculptor 
seems  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  stonecutter,  not 
so  much  with  solid  blocks  of  stone,  as  with  tolerably 
thick  slabs.^  These  he  fashioned  carefully  in  front, 
and  produced  statues,  which,  viewed  in  front,  are 
lifelike  and  fairly  satisfactory.  But  to  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  slab  he  paid  little  attention,  not  intending 
that  his  work  should  be  looked  at  from  all  quarters, 
but  that  the  spectator  should  directly  face  it.  The 
statues  were  made  to  stand  against  walls,^  or  in 
niches,  or  back  to  back,  the  heels  and  backs  touch- 
ing ;  ^  they  were  not,  properly  speaking,  works  in  the 
rounds  but  rather  alti  rilievi  a  little  exaggerated,  not 
actually  part  of  the  wall,  but  laid  closely  against  it. 
A  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  work  may  be  seen 
in  a  figure  now  at  New  York,  which  appears  to 
represent  a  priest,  whereof  a  front  view  is  given  by 


*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  510.  dansdelapierred^biteeencarri^re, 

'  Ibid.    p.    513 :    *  Les    figures    sous  fonne  de  dalles  epaisses.* 

semblent    avoir  M  taill^es   non  |      '  Di  Cesnola,  p.  150. 

dans  des  blocs  prismatiques,  mais  j      ^  Ibid.  pp.  149,  150. 
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Bi  Cesnola  in  his  "  Cyprus,' 
and  a  side  view  by  Perrot 
and  Chipiez  in  their  '  His- 
tory of  .incient  Art.'  The 
head  and  neck  are  in  good 
proportion,  but  the  rest  of 
tlie  figure  ia  altogether  un- 
duly thin,  while  for  some 
space  above  the  feet  it  is 
ahnost  literally  a  slab, 
scai'cely  fashioned  at  all. 

This  fault  is  less  pro- 
nounced in  some  statues 
thau  in  others,  and  from  a 
certain  number  of  the  sta- 
tuettes is  wholly  absent. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in 
a  figure  found  at  Golyi, 
which  represents  a  female 
arrayed  in  a  long  robe, 
the  ample  folds  of  which 
she  holds  back  with  one 
hanil,  while  the  other  hand 
is  advanced,  and  seems  to 
have  held  a  lotus  flower. 
Three  graceful  tresses  fall 
on  either  side  of  the  lu'ck, 
round  which  is  a  string  of 
beads  or  pearls,  with  an 
amulet  as  pendant ;  while 
a  long  veil,  surmounted  b}' 
a  diadem,  hangs  from  the 
back  of  the  head.  This 
statue    is    in    no    respect 
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narrow  or  flat,  as  may  he  seen  especially  from  the 
side  view  given  by  Di  Cesnola ;  *  but  it  is  sliort  aud 

inelegant,  though  not  wanting  in  dignity ;  and  it  is 


disfigured  by  sandalled  feet  of  a  very  dispropor-l 
tionate  size,  which  stand  oat  offensively  in  front-f 
Tlie  figure  has  been  viewed  as  a  representaiion  of  thel 


'  Di  Cemoln,  y.  1ST. 
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goddess  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth ; '  but  the  identifica- 
tion can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  reason- 
able conjecture. 

The  general  defects  of  Phcenician  statuary,  besides 
want  of  finish  and  flatness,  are  a  stifi'  and  conven- 


tional; I  reatmeut,  recalling  the  art  of  Egj'pt  and 
ria,  a  want  of  variety,  and  a  want  of  life.  Most 
i  figures  stand  evenly  on  ihe  t.wo  feet,  and  have 

I  8a  both  Di  Cesnola  (l.s.c)  and  Perrol  el  Chipiez,  iii.  SBS. 
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the  arms  pendant  at  the  two  sides,  with  the  head  set 
evenly,  neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
while  even  the  arrangement  of  tlie  drapery  is  one  of 
great  uniformity.  In  the  points  where  there  is  any 
variety,  the  variety  is  confined  within  verj'  narrow 
limits.  One  foot  may  be  a  little  advanced  ;  ^  one  arm 
may  be  placed  across  the  breast,  either  as  confined 
by  tlie  robe,*  or  as  holding  soraetliing,  e.g.  a  bird  or 


a  tlower.^  In  female  figures  both  anns  may  be  lait 
along  the  thighs,*  or  both  be  bent  across  the  bosom 
with  the  hands  clasping  the  breasts,^  or  one  hand  ma; 
be  so  placed,  and  the  other  depend  in  front.^    Th< 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  HUt.  de 
VAH,  iii.  Nob.  349,885,405,  &c.; 
Di  Cesnola,  Cyprut,  pp.  183,  149, 
157. 

'  I'errot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  51U,  No. 


9SiI. 


>  Ibid.  Nob.  aaa,   a42. 


ftcroBB  the  breast  without  tuiythi  _ 
being  claeped  |Di  L'eBnola,  CyprM 
pp.  lai,  240). 

'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Kos. 
822,  878. 

■  Ibirt.  NoH.  21)1.  321,  879, ; 

<  Ibiil.  Nob.  881.  382. 
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hair  and  beard  are  mostly-  arranged  with  the  utmost 
regularity  in  crisp  curls,  resembling  the  Assyrian ; 
where  tresaes  are  worn,  they  are  made  to  hang, 
whatever  their  number,  with  exact  uniformity  on 
either  side.'  j:\nnlets  and  bracelets  appear  always  in 
pairs,  and  are  exactly  similar ;  the  two  sides  of  a 
costume  correspond  perfectly ;  and  in  the  groups  the 
figures  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  attitude. 
Repose  is  no  doubt  the  condition  of  human  exis- 
tence which  statuary  most  easily  and  most  naturally 
expresses ;  and  few  things 
are  more  obnoxious  to  a 
refined  taste  than  the 
sculpture  which,  like  that 
of  Eoubiliac,  affects  move- 
ment, fidget,  flutter,  and 
unquiet.  But  in  the  Phce- 
nician  sculpture  the  repose  J 
is  overdone  ;  except  in  the 
expression  of  faces,  there 
is  scarcely  any  life  at  all. 
The  figures  do  nothing; 
they  simply  stand  to  be 
looked  at.  And  they  stand 
stiffly,  sometimes  even  awk- 
wardly, rarely  with    any-  "" 

thing  like  elegance  or  grace.  The  heads,  indeed,  have 
life  and  vigour,  especially  after  the  artists  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  Greek  models;*  but  they  are 
frequently  too  large  for  the  bodies  whereto  they  are 
attached,  and  the  face  is  apt  to  wear  a  smirk  that  is 
exceedingly  disagreeable.     This  is  most  noticeable  in 

'  Peitot  et  ChipieK,  Noa.  800.  845,  849,  &c. 

''  See  Di  Cesnola,  Cypriit,  [ip.  141,  280,  248,  &c. 
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the  Cypriot  series,  as  wiU,  appear  by  the  accompany- 
ing representations ;  but  it  is  not  confined  to  them, 
since  it  reappears  in  the  bronzes  found  in  Phcenicia 
Proper. 

Phoenician  statiies  are  ahnost  always  more  or  less 
draped.  Sometimes  nothing  is  worn  besides  the 
short  tunic,  or  sheiiti,  of  the  Eg\ptians,  -which  begins 


below  the  navel  and  terminates  at  the,  knee.'  Some- 
times there  is  added  to  this  a  close-fitting  shirt,  hke 
a  modern  'jersey,'  which  has  short  sleeves  and  clings 
to  the  figure,  so  that  it  requires  careful  observation 
to  distinguish  between  a  statue  thus  draped  and  one 


Di  Ceenola,  pp.  181, 154,  &c. 
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which  has  the  sheiiti  only.'     But    there  are    also   a 
number  of  examples  where  the  entire  figure  is  clothed 
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thing  like  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  covers  the  head ;  a  long- 
sleeved  robe  reaches  from  the  neck  to  the  ancles,'  or 
sometiraes  rests  upon  the  feet ;  and  above  this  is  a 
mantle  or  scarf  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hanging    down   nearly  to  the    knees.     Ultimately  a 


1 


■apery  greatly  resembUng  that  of  ihe  Greeks  seems 
lo  have  been  introduced ;  a  long  cloak,  or  chlaniya,  is 
worn,  which  falls  into  numerous  folds,  and  is  disposed 
about  the  person  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
the  wearer,  but  so  as  to   leave  the  right  ann  free.^ 


'  See  Ihu  aiaslration  on  p.  192.  ,      '  Di  Cpsnola,  pp.  W.l,  Ifil.  ir.l, 
''  Ferrol  et  Chipien,  p.  SIO,  No.  j  ic. 
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Statues  of  tliis  class  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
Greek  statues  of  a  moderately  good  type. 

Phoenician  sculptors  in  the  round  did  not  very  often 
indulge  in  the  representation  of  animal  forms.  The 
lion,  however,  was  sometimes  chiselled  in  stone,  either 
partially,  as  in  a  block  of  stone  found  by  M.  Eenan 
at  Um-el-Awamid,  or  completely,  as  in  a  statuette 
brought  by  General  di  Cesnola  from  Cyprus.  The 
representations  hitherto   discovered  have   not   verj- 


much  merit.  We  may  gather  from  them  that  the 
sculptors  were  unacquainted  with  the  animal  itself, 
had  never  seen  the  king  of  beasts  sleeping  in  the 
shade  or  stretching  himself  and  yawning  as  he  awoke, 
or  walking  along  with  a  haughty  and  majestic  slow- 
ness, or  springing  with  one  bound  upon  his  prey,  but 
had  simply  studied  without  much  attention  or  interest 
tlie  tj-pes  furnished  them  by  Egi^tian  or  Assyrian 
artists,  who  were  familiar  with  the  beast  himself. 
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Tlie  representations  are  consequently  in  everj'  case 
feeble  and  conventional ;  in  some  they  verge  on  the 
ridiculous.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  weaker  than 
the  fifiure  above  given  from  tlie  great  work  of  Perrot 
and  Chipiez,  with  its  good-humoured  face,  its  tongue 


hanging  out  of  its  mouth,  its  tottering  forelegs,  and 
its  general  air  nf  imbecility?  The  Honess  head  re- 
presented in  the  same  work  is  better,  but  still  leaves 
ranch  to  be  desired,  falling,  as  it  does,  very  far 
behind    the    best  Assyrian  models.      Nor   were  the 
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sculptors  much  more  •successful  in  their  mode  of 
expressing  animals  with  whose  forms  they  were 
perfectly  well  acquainted.  The  sheep  carried  on  the 
back  of  a  shepherd,  brought  from  Cyprus  and  now  in 
the  museum  of  New  York,  is  a  very  ill-shaped  sheep, 
and  the  doves  so  often  represented  are  very  poor 
doves.^  They  are  just  recognisable,  and  that  is  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  them.  A  dog  in  stone,^ 
found  at  Athi^nau,  is  somewhat  better,  equalling  the 
dogs  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  only  fully  modelled  horses  that  have  been 
found  are  utterly  childish  and  absurd.^ 

The  reliefs  of  the  Phoenicians  are  very  superior 
to  their  statues.  They  vary  in  their  character  from 
almost  the  lowest  kind  of  relief  to  the  highest.  On 
dresses,  on  shields,  on  slabs,  and  on  some  sarcophagi 
the  relief  is  extremely  low,  while  on  other  sarcophagi 
it  is  much  higher  than  is  usual  even  in  Greece.  A 
bas-relief  of  peculiar  interest  was  discovered  at  Athie- 
nau  by  General  Di  Cesnola,  and  has  been  represented 
both  by  him  and  by  the  Italian  traveller  Ceccaldi.^ 
It  represents  Hercules  capturing  the  cattle  of  Geryon 
from  the  herdsman  Eurytion,  and  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  that  myth  was  a  native  Phoenician  legend 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  not  a  Hellenic  one  im- 
ported into  Phoenicia.  The  general  character  of  the 
sculpture  is  archaic  and  Assyrian;  nor  is  there  a 
trace  of  Greek  influence  about  it.  Hercules,  stand- 
ing on  an  elevated  block  of  stone  at  the  extreme  left, 


*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de 
VArt,  iii.  201,  No.  142  ;  p.  451,  No. 
823;  p.  598,  No.  409.  The  best 
dove  is  that  in  the  hand  of  a  priest 
represented  by  Di  Cesnola  {CypruSy 
p.  132). 


^  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  p.  114. 

*  Ibid.  p.  381 ;  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
iii.  203,  and  PI.  ii.  opp.  p.  582. 

*  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  p.  186; 
Ceccaldi,  Bev.  Arch.  vol.  xxiv.  pi. 
21. 
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threatens  the  herdsman,  who  responds  by  turning 
towards  him,  and  making  a  menacing  gesture  with 
his  right  hand,  while  in  his  left,  instead  of  a  club,  he 


IlieB  an  entire  tree.  His  liair  and  beard  are  curled 
on  the  Assyrian  fashion,  while  his  figure,  though 
short,  is  strong  and  muscular.  In  front  of  him  are 
hJB  cattle,  raised  up  in  a  confused  and  tangled  mass, 
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some  young,  but  most  of  them  full  grown,  and 
amounting  to  the  number  of  seventeen.  They  are  in 
various  attitudes,  and  are  drawn  with  much  spirit, 
recalling  groups  of  cattle  in  the  sculptures  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  but  surpassing  any  such  group  in  the 
vigour  of  their  life  and  movement.  Above,  in  an 
upper  field  or  plain,  divided  from  the  under  one  by 
a  horizontal  line,  is  the  triple-headed  dog,  Orthros, 
running  full  speed  towards  Hercules,  and  scarcely 
checked  by  the  arrow  which  has  met  him  in  mid 
career,  and  entered  his  neck  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  second  and  the  third  head.^  The  bas- 
relief  is  three  feet  two  inches  in  length,  and  just  a 
little  short  of  two  feet  in  height.  It  served  to  or- 
nament a  huge  block  of  stone  which  formed  the 
pedestal  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  eight  feet 
nine  inches  high.^ 

A  sarcophagus,  on  which  the  relief  is  low,  has 
been  described  and  figured  by  Di  Cesnola,^  who  dis- 
covered it  in  the  same  locality  as  the  sculpture  which 
has  just  engaged  our  attention.  The  sarcophagus, 
which  had  a  lid  guarded  by  lions  at  the  four  corners, 
was  ornamented  at  both  ends  and  along  both  sides 
by  reliefs.  The  four  scenes  depicted  appear  to  be 
distinct  and  separate.  At  one  end  Perseus,  having 
cut  oflf  Medusa's  head  and  placed  it  in  his  wallet, 
which  he  carries  behind  him  by  means  of  a  stick 
passed  over  his  shoulder,  departs  homewards  followed 
by  his  dog.  Medusa's  body,  though  sunk  upon  one 
knee,  is  still  upright,  and  from  the  bleeding  neck 
there  spring  the  forms  of  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  tomb  is  a  biga  drawn  by  two 

>  Di  Cesnola,  p.  137.  ^  j^id.  p.  138. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  110-114. 
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^H  horses,  and  contaming  two  persons,  the  charioteer  and 

^H  the  owner,  wlio  is  represented  as  bearded,  and  rests 

^H  his  hand  upon  the  chariot-rim.      The  horse  oq  the 

^H  right  hand,  which  can  alone  be  distinctly  seen,  is  well 

r 


in  by  the  di'iver,  and  prevented  from  proceeding  at 
more  than  a  foot's  pace.  On  the  longer  sides  are  a 
lumting  scene,  and  a  banqueting  scene.  In  a  wooded 
country,  indicated  by  three  tall  trees,  a  party,  con- 
sisting of  five  individuals,  engages  in  the  pleasures  of 
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the  chase.  Four  of  the  five  are  accoutred  like  Greek 
soldiers ;  they  wear  crested  helmets,  cuirasses,  belts, 
and  a  short  tunic  ending  in  a  fringe  :  the  arms  which 
they  carry  are  a  spear  and  a  round  buckler  or  shield. 
The  fifth  person  is  an  archer,  and  has  a  lighter  equip- 
ment ;  he  wears  a  cloth  about  his  loins,  a  short  tunic, 
and  a  round  cap  on  his  head.  The  design  forms 
itself  into  two  groups.  On  the  right  two  of  the 
spearmen  are  engaged  with  a  wild  boar,  which  they 
are  wounding  with  their  lances ;  on  the  left  the  two 
other  spearmen  and  the  archer  are  attacking  a  wild 
bull.  In  the  middle  a  cock  separates  the  two  groups, 
while  at  the  two  extremities  two  animal  forms,  a 
horse  grazing  and  a  dog  trying  to  make  out  a  scent, 
balance  each  other.  The  fourth  side  of  the  sarco- 
phagus presents  us  with  a  banqueting  scene.  On 
four  couches,  much  like  the  Assyrian,^  are  arranged 
the  banqueters.  At  the  extreme  right  the  couch  is 
occupied  by  a  single  person,  who  has  a  long  beard 
and  extends  a  wine-cup  towards  an  attendant,  a 
naked  youth,  who  is  advancing  towards  him  with  a 
wine-jug  in  one  hand,  and  a  ladle  or  strainer  in  the 
other.  The  three  other  couches  are  occupied  respec- 
tively by  three  couples,  each  comprising  a  male  and 
a  female.  The  male  figure  reclines  in  the  usual  atti- 
tude, half  sitting  and  half  lying,  with  the  left  arm  sup- 
ported on  two  pillows ;  ^  the  female  sits  on  the  edge  of 
the  couch,  with  her  feet  upon  a  footstool.  The  males 
hold  wine-cups;  of  the  females,  one  plays  upon  the 
Ivre,  while  the  two  others  fondle  with  one  hand  their 


*  See  the  Story  of  Assyria,  p. 
403 ;  and  compare  Ancient  Monar- 
chies, i.  895,  493. 

^  See  Story  of  Assyria,  l.s.c. ; 


and  for  the  claBsical  practice,  which 
was  identical,  compare  Lipsius, 
Antiq,  Led,  iii. 
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lover  or  husband.  A  fourth  female  figure,  erect  in  the 
middle  between  the  second  and  third  couches,  plays 
the  double  flute  for  the  delectation  of  the  entire 
party.  All  the  figures,  except  the  boy  attendant,  are 
decently  draped,  in  robes  with  many  folds,  resembling 
the  Greek.  At  the  side  of  each  couch  is  a  table,  on 
which  are  spread  refreshments,  while  at  the  extreme 
left  is  a  large  bowl  or  amphora,  from  which  the  wine- 
cups  may  be  replenished.  This  is  placed  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  which  tells  us  that  the  festivity  takes 
place  in  a  garden.^ 

No  one  can  fail  to  see,  in  this  entire  series  of 
sculptures,  the  dominant  influence  of  Greece.  While 
the  form  of  the  tomb,  and  the  lions  that  ornament  the 
covering,  are  unmistakably  Cyprio-Phcenician,  the 
reliefs  contain  scarcely  a  feature  which  is  even 
Oriental ;  all  has  markedly  the  colouring  and  the 
phj'-siognomy  of  Hellenism.  Yet  Cyprian  artists  pro- 
bably executed  the  work.  There  are  little  depar- 
tures from  Greek  models,  which  indicate  the  '  bar- 
barian '  workman,  as  the  introduction  of  trees  in  the 
backgrounds,  the  shape  of  the  furniture,  the  recurved 
wings  of  the  Gorgon,  and  the  idea  of  hunting  the 
wild  bull.  But  the  figures,  the  proportions,  the 
draperies,  the  attitudes,  the  chariot,  the  horse,  are 
almost  pure  Greek.  There  is  a  grace  and  ease  in  the  • 
modelling,  an  elegance,  a  variety,  to  which  Asiatic 
art,  left  to  itself,  never  attained.  The  style,  how- 
ever, is  not  that  of  Greece  at  its  best,  but  of  archaic 
Greece.  There  is  something  too  much  of  exact 
symmetry,  both  in  the  disposition  of  the  groups  and 


^  So    it    is    in    a    garden   that    chieSf  i.  493).     Compare    Esther 
Asshurbani-pal    and    his    queen    i.  7. 
regale  themselves  (Ancient  Monar-  ., 
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in  the  arrangement  of  the  accessories ;  nay,  even  the 
very  folds  of  the  garments  are  over-stiff  and  regular. 
All  is  drawn  in  exact  profile ;  and  in  the  composi- 
tion there  is  too  much  of  balance  and  correspondence. 
Still,  a  new  life  shows  itself  through  the  scenes. 
There  is  variety  in  the  movements  ;  there  is  grace 
and  suppleness  in  the  forms ;  there  is  lightness  in  the 
outline,  vigour  in  the  attitudes,  and  beauty  spread 
over  the  whole  work.  It  cannot  be  assigned  an 
earlier  date  than  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  is  most 
probably  later,^  since  it  took  time  for  improved  style 
to  travel  from  the  head-centres  of  Greek  art  to  the 
remoter  provinces,  and  still  more  time  for  it  to 
percolate  through  the  different  layers  of  Greek 
society  until  it  reached  the  stratum  of  native 
Cyprian  artistic  culture. 

We  may  contrast  with  the  refined  work  of  the 
Athienau  sarcophagus  the  far  ruder,  but  more 
genuinely  native,  designs  of  a  tomb  of  the  same  kind 
found  on  the  site  of  Amathus.^  On  this  sarcophagus, 
the  edges  of  which  are  most  richly  adorned  with 
patterning,  there  are,  as  upon  the  other,  four  reUefs, 
two  of  them  occupying  the  sides  and  two  the  ends. 
Those  at  the  ends  are  curious,  but  have  little  artistic 
merit.  They  consist,  in  each  case,  of  a  caryatid 
figure  four  times  repeated,  representations,  respect- 
ively, of  Astarte  and  of  a  pygmy  god,  who,  according 
to  some,  is  Bes,  and,  according  to  others,  Melkarth  or 
Esmun.^     The   figures   of  Astarte  are  rude,  as  are 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de 
VArt,  iii.  620. 

'^  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  pp.  259- 
267. 

'  Di    Cesnola    is    in  favour  of 


Melkarth  (p.  264) ;  MM.  Perrot  et 
Chipiez  of  Bes  {Hist,  de  VArt,  iii. 
610).  Individually,  1  incline  to 
Esmun. 
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generally  her  statues.'  They  have  the  hair  arranged 
in  three  rows  of  crisp  curls,  the  arms  bent,  and  the 
hands  snpporting  the  breasts.  The  only  ornament 
worn  by  them  is  a  double  necklace  of  pearls  or  round 
beads.  The  represent  atious  of  the  pygmy  god  have 
more  interest.  They  remind  us  of  what  Herodotus 
affirms  concerning  the  Phcenician  pataikoi,  which 
were  iisfd  for  tlie  figure-heads  of  ships,-  and  which 


he  compares  to  the  Egyptian  images  of  Phthah,  or 
Ftah,  the  god  of  creation.  They  are  ugly  dwarf 
figures,  with  a  large  misshapen  head,  a  bushy  beardj 
short  arms,  fat  bodies,  a  short  striped  tunic,  and  thick 
elumsj'  legs.  Only  one  of  the  four  figures  is  at 
present  complete,  the  sarcophagus  having  been 
entered  bv  breaking  a  hole  into  it  at  this  end. 


'  See  Di  Cesnols,  H.  vi.;  Perrot    821,  879.  880.  881.  ruia  8 
It  OhipieK,  u).  450.  55S,  557  i  Hoa.  \      '  Herud,  iii.  87. 
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The  work  at  the  sides  is  much  superior  to  that,  at 
the  ends.  The  two  panels  represent,  apparently,  a 
single  scene.  The  scene  is  a  procession,  but  whether 
funeral  or  military  it  is  hard  to  dedde.'  First  come 
two  riders  on  horseback,  wearing  conical  caps  and 
close-fitting  jerkins ;  they  are  seated  on  a  species  of 
saddle,  which  is  kept  in  place  by  a  broad  girth  pass- 
ing round  the  horse's  belly,  and  by  straps  attached 


in  front.  The  Iwo  cavaliers  are  followed  by  four 
bii/ic.  The  first  contains  the  principal  personage  of 
the  composition,  who  sits  back  in  Ins  ear,  and  shades 
himself  with  a  parasol,  the  mark  of  high  rank  in  the 
Eiiatr,  while  his  charioteer  sits  in  front  of  hini  and 
holds  the  reins.     The  second  car  has  three  occupants ; 

'  Perrut    et    Cliiiiiox   Me   in    it    regard  it  as  the  representation  of 
the    irnveU    of   tlie    decea^^d   ill  |  an  faistoriciil  event,  ae  the  aettine 
another  worW  {Hitt.  ile  I'Art,  iii.    forth  of  a  iirince  for  war,  or  liis 
BISI :  hut  ttiej'  admit  ihat  at  lirEt    triningihant  retimi. 
■E^t  one   woald  be   tempieil    Id  \ 
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the  third  two  ;  and  the  fourth  also  two,  one  of  whom 
leans  back  and  converses  with  the  footmen,  who  close 
the  procession.  These  form  a  group  of  three,  and 
seem  to  be  soldiers,  since  they  bear  shield  and  spear ; 
but  their  costume,  a  loose  robe  wrapped  round  the 
form,  is  rather  that  of  civilians.  The  horses  are 
lightly  caparisoned,  with  little  more  than  a  head- 
stall and  a  collar ;  but  they  carry  on  their  heads  a 
conspicuous  fan-like  crest.^  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez 
thus  sum  up  their  description  of  this  monument : — 
'  Both  in  the  ornamentation  and  in  the  sculpture 
properly  so-called  there  is  a  mixture  of  two  tradi- 
tions and  two  inspirations,  diverse  one  from  the 
other.  The  persons  who  chiselled  the  figures  in 
the  procession  which  fills  the  two  principal  sides  of 
the  sarcophagus  were  the  pupils  of  Grecian  statu- 
aries ;  they  understood  how  to  introduce  variety  into 
the  attitudes  of  those  whom  they  represented,  and 
even  into  the  movements  of  the  horses.  Note,  in 
this  connection,  the  steeds  of  the  two  cavaliers  in 
front ;  one  of  them  holds  up  his  head,  the  other  bends 
it  towards  the  ground.  The  draperies  are  also 
cleverly  treated,  especially  those  of  the  foot  soldiers 
w^lio  bring  up  the  rear,  and  resemble  in  many 
respects  the  costume  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  types  of  divinity,  repeated  four  times  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  monument,  have  nothing  that  is 
Hellenic  about  them,  but  are  borrowed  from  the 
Pantheon  of  Phoenicia.  Even  in  the  procession  itself 
— the  train  of  horsemen,  footmen,  and  chariots,  which 
is  certainly  the  sculptor's  true  subject — there  are 
features  which  recall  the  local  customs  and  usages 


^  A  similar  crest  was  used  by  the 
Persians  {Ancient  Monarchies ^  iii. 


180,234),  and  the  Lycian8(Fellow8'8 
Lycia,  pi.  xxi.  opp.  p.  173). 
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of  the  East.  The  conical  caps  of  the  two  cavaliers 
closely  resemble  those  which  we  see  on  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  Cyprian  statues  ;  the  parasol  which  shades 
the  head  of  the  great  person  in  the  first  higa  is  the 
symbol  of  Asiatic  royalty;  lastly,  the  fan-shaped  plume 
which  rises  above  the  heads  of  all  the  chariot  horses 
is  an  ornament  that  one  sees  in  the  same  position  in 
Assyria  and  in  Lycia,  whensoever  the  sculptor  desires 
to  represent  horses  magnificently  caparisoned.'  ^ 

Sarcophagi  recently  exhumed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sidon  are  said  to  be  adorned  with  reliefs  superior  to 
any  previously  known  specimens  of  Phoenician  art. 
As,  however,  no  drawings  or  photographs  of  these 
sculptures  have  as  yet  reached  Western  Europe,  it 
will  perhaps  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  direct 
attention  to  the  descriptions  of  them  which  an  eye- 
witness has  published  in  the  '  Journal  de  BeVrout.'  '^ 
No  trustworthy  critical  estimate  can  be  formed  from 
mere  descriptions,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
reserve  our  judgment  until  the  sculptures  themselves, 
or  correct  representations  of  them,  are  accessible. 

The  metal  castings  of  the  Phoenicians,  according 
to  the  accounts  which  historians  give  of  them,  were 
of  a  very  magnificent  and  extraordinary  character. 
The  Hiram  employed  by  Solomon  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  who  was  a  native 
of  Tyre,^  designed  and  executed  by  his  masters 
orders  a  number  of  works  in  metal,  which  seem  to 
have  been  veritable  masterpieces.  The  strangest  of 
all  w^ere  the  two  pillars  of  bronze,  which  bore  the 
names  of  '  Jachin '  and  '  Boaz,'  ^  and  stood  in  front  of 


*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de    June  8, 1887,  published  at  Beyront. 


VArt.  iii.  009-611. 

*^  See  the  Journal  le  Bachir  for 


^  1  Kings  vii.  14;  2Chron.  ii.  14. 
*  1  Kings  vii.  21. 
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the  Temple  porch,  or  possibly  under  it.^  These 
pillars,  with  their  capitals,  were  between  thirty-four 
iiud  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  had  a  diameter  of  six 
feet.^  They  were  cast  hollow,  the  bronze  whereof 
they  were  composed  having  a  uniform  thickness  of 
three  inches,'  or  thereabouts.  Their  ornamentation 
was  elaborate.     A  sort  of  chain-work  covered  the 


'  belly '  or  lower  part  of  the  capitals,*  while  above 
and  below  were  representations  of  pomegranates  in, 
I  wo  rows,  probably  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
'  belly,'  the  number  of  the  pomegranates  upon  each 
pillar  being  two  hundred."  At  the  summit  of  the 
whole  was  a  sort  of '  lily-work '  ^  or  imitation  of  tha 


'  'In  the  porch'  (1  KinRB  vii. 
21) ;  '  before  ihe  house,'  '  Wore 
the  temple '  (2  Chron.  iii.  16,  IT), 

■  1  KiDgH  vii.  IS,  10. 

"  Jer.  lii.  21. 


*  1  Kings  vii.  17,  20. 
'  Ibid.   versB  20 ;    2  CliTou.  i 
18  ;  Ser.  Hi.  23. 
°  1  Kings  vii.  22. 
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lotus  blossom,  a  '  motive '  adopted  from  Egypt. 
Various  represent atious  of  Ihe  pillars  liave  been 
attempted  in  works  upon  Phtenician  art,  the  most 
remarkable  being  tliose  designed  liy  M.  Chipiez,  iind 
published  in  the  '  Histoire  de  I'Art  dans  I'Antiqnite.'  ^ 
i'erhaps,  however,  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  M.  (le  Vogue's  view,  as  enunciated  in  his  work  on 
thfi  Jewish  Temple. 

The  tliird  great  work  of  metallurgy  which  Hiram 
constructed    for    Solomon  was   'the   molten   pp.i.'- 


This  was  an  enormous  bronze  basin,  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  supported  on  the  backs  of  twelve  oxen, 
grouped  in  sets  of  tlu-ee.^  The  basin  stood  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Temple 
Court,^  and  was  a  vast  reservoir,  always  kept  full  i>f 
water,  for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests.  There  was 
an  ornamentation  of  '  knops '  or  '  gourds,'  in  two 


'  See  Perrot  et  Cliipie/,  BM.  I      =>  Ibid.  w.  33--25. 
dr  VArt.  vol.  iv.  Pis.  vi.  and  ™.         '  See     the     reprosentfttion 
Perrat    et    Chipiez,  iv.  3^7,   ^ 
172. 


iinp.  pp.  31H  and  3^0. 
*  1  Kings  vii.  WJ. 
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rows,  about  the  '  brim '  of  the  reservoir  ;  and  it  must 
have  been  supplied  in  its  lower  part  with  a  set  of 
stopcocks,  by  means  of  which  the  water  could  be 
drawn  off  when  needed.  Kepresentations  of  the 
*  molten  sea'  have  been  given  by  Mangeant,  De 
VogUe,  Thenius,  and  others  ;  but  all  of  them  are, 
necessarily,  conjectural.  The  design  of  Mangeant  is 
reproduced  in  the  preceding  representation.  It  is 
(concluded  that  the  oxen  must  have  been  of  colossal 
size  in  order  to  bear  a  proper  proportion  to  the  basin, 
and  not  present  the  appearance  of  being  crushed 
under  an  enormous  weight.^ 

Next  in  importance  to  these  three  great  works 
were  ten  minor  ones,  made  for  tlie  Jewish  Temple 
by  the  same  artist.  These  were  lavers  mounted  on 
wheels,^  which  could  be  drawn  or  pushed  to  any 
part  of  the  Temple  Court  where  water  might  be 
required.  The  lavers  were  of  comparatively  small 
size,  capable  of  containing  only  one-fiftieth  part  ^  of 
the  contents  of  the  '  molten  sea,'  but  thev  were  re- 
markable  for  their  ornamentation.  Each  was  sup- 
ported upon  a  '  base ; '  and  the  bases,  which  seem  to 
have  been  panelled,  contained,  in  the  different  com- 
partments, figures  of  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim,^  either 
single  or  in  groups.  On  the  top  of  the  base,  which 
seems  to  have  been  square,  was  a  circular  stand  or 
socket,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  into  which  the 
laver  or  basin  fitted.^  This,  too,  was  panelled,  and 
ornamented  with  embossed  work,  representing  lions, 
cherubim,  and    palm-trees.^     Each    base    was    em- 


*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iv.  328. 
2  1  Kings  vii.  27-89. 

'  Ibid,  veree  88. 

*  Ibid,  verse  29. 


*  See  the  woodcut  in  Perrot  et 
Chipiez,  iv.  331,  No.  173 ;  and 
compare  1  Kings  vii.  31. 

«  1  Kings  vii.  86. 
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placed  upon  four  wheels,  which  are  said  to  have 
resembled  chariot  wheels,  but  which  were  molten  in 
one  piece,  naves,  spokes,  and  felloes  together,'  A 
restoration  by  M.  Mangeant,  given  by  Perrot  and 
Chipiez  in  the  fourlh  vohniie  of  ihfir  '  Ilislory  of 


ncient  Art,'    is   sliiking,    and   leaves   little    to   be 
desired. 

Hiram  is  also  said  to  have  made  for  Solomon  a 
number  of  pots,  shovels,  basins,  llesh-hooks,  and 
other  instrumenls,"  which  were  all  used  in  the  Temple 

y:vice  ;  but  as  no  description  is  given  of  any  of  these 


''  Ibid.  V.  40,    Compftre  2  Chroa,  iv.  16. 
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works,  even  their  general  character  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. We  may,  however,  reasonably  suppose 
them  not  to  have  differed  greatly  from  the  objects  of 
a  similar  description  found  in  Cyprus  by  General 
Di  Cesnola.^ 

From  the  conjectural,  which  may  amuse,  but 
can  scarcely  satisfy,  the  earnest  student,  it  is  fittin^^ 
that  we  should  now  pass  to  the  known  and  actual. 
Phoenician  metal-work  of  various  descriptions  has 
been  found  recently  in  Phoenicia  Proper,  in  Cyprus, 
and  in  Sardinia ;  and,  though  much  of  it  consists  of 
works  of  utility  or  of  mere  personal  adornment, 
which  belong  to  another  branch  of  the  present  en- 
quiry, there  is  a  considerable  portion  which  is  more 
or  less  artistic  and  which  rightly  finds  its  place  in 
the  present  chapter.  The  Phoonicians,  though  they 
did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  attempt  with  any  fre- 
quency the  production,  in  bronze  or  other  metal,  of 
the  full-sized  human  form,^  were  fond  of  fabricatinjr, 
especially  in  bronze,  the  smaller  kinds  of  figures 
which  are  known  as  '  fiffurines '  or '  statuettes.'  Thev 
also  had  a  special  talent  for  producing  embossed 
metal- work  of  a  highly  artistic  character  in  the  shape 
of  cups,  bowls,  and  dishes  or  patercp,  whereon  scenes 
of  various  kinds  were  represented  with  a  vigour 
and  precision  that  are  quite  admirable.  Some  ac- 
count of  these  two  classes  of  works  must  here  be 
iriven. 

The  statuettes  commence  with  work  of  the  rudest 
kind.     The  Phoenician  sites  in  Sardinia  have  yielded 


*  See  Di  Ceanola's  Cyjyrus^  Pis. 
xxi.  and  xxx. 

'^  A  single  statue  in  bronze,  of 
full  size,  or  larger  than  life,  is  said 


to  have  been  exhumed  in  C\T)ni8  in 
1886  (Perrot  et  Chipiez,  i'ii.  514) ; 
but  it  has  not  reached  our  day. 
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in  abundance  grotesque  figures  of  gods  and  men,^  from 
three  or  four  to  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  which 
must  be  viewed  as 
Phoenician  productions, 
though  .  perhaps  they 
were  not  the  best  works 
which  Phoenician  artists 
could  produce,  but  such 
as  were  best  suited  to 
the  demands  of  the  Sar- 
dinian market.  The 
savage  Sards  would  not 
have  appreciated  beauty 
or  grace ;  but  to  the 
savage  mind  there  is 
something  congenial  in 
grotesqueness.  Hence 
gods  with  four  arms  and 
four  eyes,-  warriors  with 
huge  horns  projecting 
from  their  ht^lmets,^  tall 
forms  of  extraordinary^ 
leanness,"*  figures  with 
abnormally  large  heads 
and  hands,^  huge  noses, 
projecting  eyes,  and  vari- 
ous other  deformities. 
For  the  home  consump- 
tion statuettes  of  a   similar  character  were  made; 


BRONZE   8TATITETTE,    FOUXD   I?r 
SARDINIA. 


^  See  the  works  of  La  Maniiora  i 
(Voyage     en     Sardaigne)^     Cara  \ 
(Reldzione     »ugli    idoli     aardo-  i 
fenici),    and    Perrot    et    Chipiez 
{Hist,  de  VAri,  iv.  65-89). 


^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iv.  65,  66. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  67,  69,  88. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  67,  70,  89. 

*  Ibid.  52,  74,  75,  87,  &c. 
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but  they  were  neither  so  rude  nor  so  devoid  of 
artistic  merit.  There  is  one  in  the  Louvre,  which 
was  found  at  Tortosa,  in  Northern  Phoenicia,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  the  Sardinian  type,  while  others 
have  less  exaggeration,  and  seem  intended  seriously. 
In  Cyprus  bronzes  of  a  higher  order  have  been 
discovered.^  One  is  a  figure  of  a  youth,  perhaps 
^Esculapius,  embracing  a  serpent ;  another  is  a  female 
form  of  much  elegance,  which  may  have  been  the 
handle  of  a  vase  or  jug ;  it  springs  from  a  grotesque 
bracket,  and  terminates  in  a  bar  ornamented  at  either 
end  with  heads  of  animals.  The  complete  bronze 
figure  found  near  Curium,  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
present Apollo  and  is  figured  by  Di  Cesnola,^  is 
probably  not  the  production  of  a  Phcrnician  artist, 
but  a  sculpture  imported  from  Greece. 

The  embossed  work  upon  cups  and  paterce  is 
sometimes  of  great  simplicity,  sometimes  exceedingly 
elaborate.  A  patera  of  the  simplest  kind  was  found 
by  General  Di  Cesnola  in  the  treasury  of  Curium  and 
is  figured  in  his  work.^  At  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
in  the  middle,  is  a  rosette  with  twenty-two  petals 
springing  from  a  central  disk ;  this  is  surrounded  by 
a  ring  whereon  are  two  wavy  lines  of  ribbon  inter- 
twined. Four  deer,  with  strongly  recurved  horns, 
spaced  at  equal  intervals,  stand  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  ring  in  a  walking  attitude.  Behind  them  and 
between  them  are  a  continuous  row  of  tall  stiff  reeds 
terminating  in  blossoms,  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
present the  papyrus  plant.  The  reeds  are  thirty-two 
in  number.   We  may  compare  with  this  the  medallion 


*  See  Di  Cesnola.  Cyprus ^  PI.  iv.  opp.  p.  84 
2  Ibid,  opp  p.  345.  '  Ibid.  p.  887. 
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at  the  bottom  of  a  cup  found  at  Csere  in  Italy,  whicli 
has  been  published  by  Grifi.^  Here,  on  a  chequered 
ground,  stands  a  cow  with  two  calves,  one  engaged 
in  providing  itself  with  its  natural  sustenance,  the 


other  disporting  itself  in  front  of  its  dam.  In  the 
background  are  a  row  of  alternate  papyrus  bk)Sfioiiis 
and  papyrus  buds  bending  gi-acefiUly  to  the  right  and 


'  Monumcnti  dt  Cere  anlica,  PL  i.  flg.  1. 
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to  the  left,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  framework  to  the 
main  design.  Above  the  cow  and  in  front  of  the 
papyrus  plants  two  birds  wing  their  flight  from  left 
to  right  across  the  scene. 

A  bronze  bowl,  discovered  at  Idalium  (Dali)  in 
Cyprus,^  is,  hke  these  specimens,  Egyptian  in  its 
motive,  but  is  more  ambitious  in  that  it  introduces 
the  human  form.    On  a  tlirone  of  state  sits  a  goddess, 


draped  in  a  long  striped  robe  which  reaches  to  the 
feet,  and  holding  a  lotus  flower  in  her  right  hand 
and  a  ball  or  apple  in  her  left.  Bracelets  adorn  her 
wrists  and  anklots  her  feet.  Behind  her  stands  a 
batid  of  three  instrumental  performers,  all  of  them 
women,  and  somewhat  variously  costumed  :  the  first 
plays  the  double  pipe,  the  second  performs  on  a  lyre  or 


'  Pi  Ceenola,  Cyprut,  \ 
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harp,  the  third  beats  the  tambourine.  In  front  of  the 
goddess  is  a  table  or  altar,  to  which  a  votary  ap- 
proaches bringing  offerings.  Then  follows  another 
table  whereon  two  vases  are  set ;  finally  comes  a  pro- 
cession of  six  females,  holding  hands,  who  are  per- 
haps performing  a  solemn  dance.     Behind  them  are 


a  row  of  loins  pillars,  the  snpports  probably  of  a 
temple,  wherein  the  scene  takes  place.  The  human 
forms  in  this  design  are  ill-proportioned,  and  very 
rudely  traced.  The  lieads  and  hands  are  too  large, 
the  faces  are  grotesque,  and  the  figures  wholly  de- 
void of  grace.  Mimetic  art  is  seen  clearly  in  its  first 
stage,  and  the  Phcenician  artist  who  has  designed  the 
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bowl   has   probably   fallen   short   of    his    Egyptian 
models. 

Animal  and  human  forms  intermixed  occur  on  a 
silver  patera  found  at  Athienau,  which  is  more  com- 
plicated and  elaborate  than  the  objects  hitherto  de 
scribed,  but  which  is,  like  them,  strikingly  Egyptian.^ 
A  small  rosette  occupies  the  centre ;  round  it  is, 
apparently,  a  pond  or  lake,  in  which  fish  are  disport- 
ing themselves ;  but  the  fish  are  intermixed  with 
animal  and  human  forms — a  naked  female  stretches 
out  her  arms  after  a  cow ;  a  man  clothed  in  a  shenti 
endeavours  to  seize  a  horse.  The  pond  is  edged  by 
papyrus  plants,  which  are  alternately  in  blossom  and 
in  bud.  A  zigzag  barrier  separates  this  central^  or- 
namentation from  that  of  the  outer  part  of  the  dish. 
Here  a  marsh  is  represented  in  wliich  are  growing 
papyrus  and  other  water-plants.  Aquatic  birds  swim 
on  the  surface  or  fly  through  the  tall  reeds.  Four 
boats  form  the  chief  objects  in  this  part  of  the  field. 
In  one,  which  is  fashioned  like  a  bird,  there  sits  under 
a  canopy  a  grandee,  with  an  attendant  in  front  and 
a  rower  or  steersman  at  the  stern.  Behind  him,  in  a 
second  boat,  is  a  band  consisting  of  three  undraped 
females,  one  of  whom  plays  a  harp  and  another  a 
tambourine,  while  the  third  keeps  time  with  her 
hands.  A  man  with  a  punt-pole  directs  the  vessel 
from  the  stern.  In  the  third  boat,  which  has  a  freight 
of  wine-jars,  a  cook  is  preparing  a  bird  for  the  gran- 
dee's supper.  The  fourth  boat  contains  three  rowers, 
who  possibly  have  the  vessel  of  the  grandee  in  tow\ 
The  first  and  second  boats  are  separated  by  two 
prancing  steeds,  the  second  and  third  by  two  cows, 


*  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  PI.  xi.  opp.  p.  114. 
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tlie  third  and  fourth  by  a  chariot  and  pair.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  mixture  of  the  aquatic  with 
the  terrestrial  in  this  piece ;  but  perhaps  the  grandee 
is  intended  to  be  enjoying  himself  in  a  marshy  part 
of  his  domain,  where  he  might  ride,  drive,  or  boat, 
according  to  his  pleasure.  The  whole  scene  is  rather 
Egyptian  than  Phoenician  or  Cypriot,  and  one  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  patera  was  made  for  an 
Egyptian  customer. 

There  is  a  patera  at  Athens,^  almost  certainly 
Phoenician,  which  may  well  be  selected  to  introduce 
the  more  elaborate  and  complicated  of  the  Phoenician 
works  of  art  in  this  class.  It  has  been  figured,*^  and 
carefully  described  by  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  in 
these  terms  : — '  The  medallion  in  the  centre  is  occu- 
pied by  a  rosette  with  eiglit  points.  The  zone  out- 
side this,  in  which  are  distributed  the  personages 
represented,  is  divided  into  four  compartments  by 
four  figures,  which  correspond  to  each  other  in  pairs. 
Thev  lift  themselves  out  of  a  trellis-work,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  a  light  pillar  without  a  base.  The 
capitals  which  crown  the  pillars  recall  those  of  the 
Ionic  order,  but  the  abacus  is  much  more  developed. 
A  winged  globe,  stretching  from  pillar  to  pillar,  roofs 
in  this  sort  of  little  chapel ;  each  is  the  shrine  of  a 
divinity.  One  of  the  divinities  is  that  nude  goddess, 
clasping  her  breasts  with  her  hands,  whom  we  have 
already  met  with  in  the  Phoenician  world  more  than 
once  ;  ^  the  other  is  a  bearded  personage,  whose  face 
is  framed  in  l)y  his  abundant  hair  ;  he  appears  to  be 
dressed  in  a  close-fitting  garment,  made  of  a  material 


^  In  the  museum  of  the  Varva- 
keion.  (See  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
Hist,  de  VArt,  iii.  782-785.) 


«  Ibid.  p.  788,  No.  550. 
'  See  above,  p.  204. 
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folded  in  narrow  plaits.  We  do  not  know  what  name 
to  give  the  personage.  Each  of  the  figures  is  repeated 
twice.  The  rest  of  the  field  is  occupied  by  four  dis- 
tinct subjects,  two  of  them  being  scenes  of  adoration. 
In  one  may  be  recognised  the  figure  of  Isis-Athor, 
seated  on  a  sort  of  camp-stool,  and  giving  suck  to  the 
young  Horus ;  ^  on  an  altar  in  front  of  the  goddess  is 
placed  the  disk  of  the  moon,  enveloped  (as  we  have 
seen  it  elsewhere)  by  a  crescent  which  recalls  the 
moon's  phases.  Behind  the  altar  stands  a  personage 
whose  sex  is  not  defined ;  the  right  hand,  which  is 
raised,  holds  a  patera^  while  the  left,  which  falls  along 
the  hip,  has  the  ankh  or  crux  ansata.  Another  of  the 
scenes  corresponds  to  this,  and  offers  many  striking 
analogies.  The  altar  indeed  is  of  a  different  form, 
but  it  supports  exactly  the  same  symbols.  The  god- 
dess sits  upon  a  throne  with  her  feet  on  a  footstool ; 
she  has  no  child  ;  in  one  hand  she  holds  out  a  cup, 
in  the  other  a  lotus  blossom.  The  personage  who 
confronts  her  wears  a  conical  cap,  and  is  clothed,  like 
the  worshipper  of  the  corresponding  representation, 
in  a  long  robe  pressed  close  to  the  body  by  a  girdle 
a  cordeliere ;  he  has  also  the  crux  ansata^  and  holds 
in  the  right  hand  an  object  the  character  and  use  of 
which  I  am  unable  to  conjecture.  We  may  associate 
with  these  two  scenes  of  homage  and  worship  another 
representation  in  which  there  figure  three  musicians. 
The  instruments  are  the  same  as  usual — the  lyre,  the 
tambourine,  and  the  double  pipe  ;  two  of  the  per- 
formers march  at  a  steady  space  ;  the  third,  the  one 
who  beats  the  metal  (?)  disk,  dances,  as  he  plays, 
with  much  vigour  and  spirit.     In  the  last  compart- 

*  Compare  the  author's  History  of  Ancient  Egypt f  i.  302, 
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msnt  we  coins  again  upon  a  group  that  we  have  al- 
ready met  with  in  ous  oF  the  cups  from  Idalium.' 
...  A  beardless  individual,  clothed  in  the  shenti, 
has  put  his  foot  upon  the  body  of  a  griffin,  which,  in 

struggling  against  ths  pressiire,  flings  its  hindquarters 
iuto  the  air  in  a  sort  of  wild  caper ;  the  conqueror, 


^Bow 


iwever,  liolds  it  fast  by  the  plume  of  feathers  which 
rises  from  its  head,  and  plunges  his  sword  iuto  its 
half-open  beak.  It  is  this  group,  drawn  in  relief,  and 
m  a  larger  scale,  that  we  meet  with  for  a  second 


I 


'  PwTot  et  Chipiez,  iiL  779.  No.  5. 
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time  on  the  Athenian  patera ;  but  in  this  case  the 
group  is  augmented  by  a  second  personage,  who  takes 
part  in  the  struggle.     This  is  an  old  man   with,  a 
beard  who  is  armed  with  a  formidable  pike.     Both 
the  combatants  w^ear  conical  caps  upon  their  heads, 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  noticed  as  worn  by  a 
number  of  the  statues  from  Cyprus ;  but  the  cap  of 
the   right-hand   personage    terminates   in  a   button, 
whereto  is  attached  a  long  appendage,  which  looks 
like   the   tail  of  an  ox.'      The  Egyptian   character 
of  much  of  this  design  is  inconl^estable.     The  ankh^ 
the  lotus  blossom  in  the  hand,  the  winged, disk,  are 
purely  Egyptian  forms  ;  the  Isis  Athor  with  Horus  in 
her  lap  speaks  for  itself ;  and  the  worshipper  in  front 
of  Isis   has   an   unmistakably  Egyptian  head  dress. 
But   the   contest   with   the   winged   griffin   is   more 
Assyrian  than  Egyptian ;  the  s^at  whereon  Isis  sits 
recalls   a   well-known   Assyrian   type;^  one   of  the 
altars  has  a  distinctly  Assyrian  character,  while  the 
band  of  musicians,  the  Astarte  figures  standing  in 
their  shrines,   and  the  pillars*"^  which  support,  and 
frame  in,  the  shrines  are  genuine  Phoenician  contri- 
butions.    Artistically  this  patera  is  much  upon  a  par 
with  those  from  Dali  and  Athienau,  which  have  been 
already  described.^ 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  pursuing  this 
subject  much  further.  We  cannot  give  descriptions 
of  all  the  twenty  paterce.^  pronounced  by  the  best 
critics  to  be  Phoenician,  which  are  contained  in  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  America.     Excellent  repre- 


1 


See  Aiicie^it  Afonarc/ii>«,i.392. 


3 


See  above,  pp.  218-221. 
*  See  Clennont-Ganneau,  Ima- 


*^  Compare  the  Ionic  capitals  of 
which   representations  have  been  \  gerie  Phenicienne^  p.  xiii. 
already  given,  supra,  pp.  142,  171.  j 
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seiitations  of  most  of  these  works  of  art  will  be  found 
in  Longperier's  '  Musee  Napoleon  III.,'  in  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau's  '  Imagerie  Phenicienne/  and  in 
the  '  Histoire  de  I'Art  dans  TAntiquite '  of  MM.  Perrot 
et  Chipiez.  The  bowls  brought  from  Larnaca,  from 
Curium,  and  from  Amathus  are  especially  interesting.^ 
We  must,  however,  conclude  our  survey  with  a 
single  specimen  of  the  most  elaborate  kind  oi patera  ; 
and,  this  being  the  case,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  famous  '  Cup  of  Praeneste,' 
wliich  has  been  carefully  figured  and  described  in 
two  of  the  three  works  above  cited.*- 

The  cup  in  question  consists  of  a  thin  plate  of 
silver  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  gold ;  its  greatest 
diameter  is  seven  inches  and  three-fifths.  The  under 
or  outside  is  without  ornament ;  the  interior  is  en- 
graved with  a  number  of  small  objects  in  low  relief. 
In  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  beads, 
there  is  a  subject  to  which  we  sliall  presently  have 
to  return.  The  zone  immediately  outside  this  me- 
dallion, which  is  not  quite  an  inch  in  width,  is  filled 
with  a  string  of  eight  horses,  all  of  them  proceeding 
at  a  trot,  and  following  each  other  to  the  right. 
Over  each  horse  two  birds  flv  in  the  same  direction. 
The  horses'  tails  are  extraordinarily  conventional,  con- 
sisting of  a  stem  with  branches,  and  resembling  a 
conventional  palm  branch.  Outside  this  zone  there 
is  an  exterior  and  a  wider  one,  which  is  bounded  on 
its  outer  edge  by  a  huge  snake,  whose  scaly  length 
describes  an  almost  exact  circle,  excepting  towards 

*  See  Clermont-Ganneau,  Ima,    Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  VArf, 
Phenicienne,   Pis.   ii.   iv.   and   vi.    iii.  777,  789 ;  Nos.  547  and  652. 
Compare  Longp^rier,  Mw^ifc  iVa^o-        ^  Clermont-Gf  nneau,   PI.   i.   at 
Uo7t    III.j    PI.    X. ;    Di    Cesnola,    end  of  volume :  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
Cyprus,  p.  829 ;  PI.  xix.  opp.  p. 276 ;  i  iii.  759,  No.  548. 
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the  tail,  where  there  are  some  slight  sinuosities. 
This  serpent,  whose  head  reaches  and  a  little  passes 
the  thin  extremity  of  the  tail,  is  'drawn,'  says  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  '  with  the  hand  of  a  master.'  ^ 
It  has  been  compared  '^  with  the  well-known  Egyptian 
and  PhcBnician  symbol  for  the  koct/xo?  or  universe, 
which  was  a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth. 
'  Naturally,'  he  continues,^ '  the  outer  zone  by  its  very 
position  offers  the  greatest  room  for  development. 
The  artist  is  here  at  his  ease,  and,  having  before  him 
a  field  relatively  so  vast,  has  represented  on  it  a 
series  of  scenes,  remarkable  alike  for  the  stvle  of 
their  execution,  the  diversity  of  their  subject-matter, 
the  number  of  the  persons  introduced,  and  the  nature 
of  the  acts  which  they  accomplish.  .  .  .  The  scenes, 
however,  are  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  series  of 
detached  fantastic  subjects,  arbitrarily  chosen  and 
capriciously  grouped,  a  mere  confused  melee  of  men, 
animals,  chariots,  and  other  objects  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  form  a  little  history,  a  plastic  idyll,  a  story  with 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  It  is  a  narrative 
divided  into  nine  scenes.'  (1)  An  armed  hero, 
mounted  in  a  car  driven  by  a  charioteer,  quits  in  the 
mornine:  a  castle  or  fortified  town.  He  is  cjoincr  to 
hunt,  and  carries  his  bow  in  his  left  hand.  Over  his 
head  is  an  umbrella,  the  badge  of  his  high  rank, 
and  his  defence  against  the  mid-day  sun.  A  quiver 
hangs  at  the  side  of  his  chariot.  He  wears  a  conical 
cap,  while  the  driver  has  his  head  bare,  and  leans 
forwards  over  the  front  of  the  car,  seeming  to  shake 
the  reins,  and  encourage  the  horses  to  mend  their 

>  VImagerie  Phdniclcnne,  p.  8.  j  logica,  1876.  p.  127. 
'^  Helbipj,  Dullettino  delV  Tnsti-  I      ^  L'lmayerie  Phenicienne^  j*.  8* 
tuto   di   Corriapond^nza  archeo-  | 
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pace.  (2)  After  the  car  has  proceeded  a  certain  dis- 
tance, the  hunter  espies  a  stag  upon  a  rocky  hill. 
He  stops  his  chariot,  gets  down,  and  leaving  the 
driver  in  charge  of  the  vehicle,  ensconces  himself 
behind  a  tree,  and  thus  screened  lets  fly  an  arrow 
against  the  quarry,  which  strikes  it  midway  in  the 
chest.  (3)  Weak  and  bleeding  copiously,  the  stag 
attempts  to  escape  ;  but  the  hunter  pursues  and  takes 
possession  of  him  without  having  to  shoot  a  second 
time.  (4)  The  hour  is  come  now  for  a  rest.  The 
sportsman  has  reached  a  wood,  in  which  date-bearing 
palms  are  intermingled  with  trees  of  a  different  kind. 
He  fastens  his  game  to  one  of  them,  and  proceeds  to 
the  skinning  and  the  disembowelling.  Meanwhile,  his 
attendant  detaches  the  horses  from  the  car,  relieves 
them  of  their  harness,  and  proceeds  to  feed  them 
from  a  portable  manger.  The  car,  left  to  itself,  is 
tilted  back,  and  stands  with  its  pole  in  the  air.  (5) 
Food  and  drink  having  been  prepared  and  placed  on 
two  tables,  or  altars,  the  hunter,  seated  on  a  throne 
under  the  shadow  of  his  umbrella,  pours  a  libation 
to  the  gods.  They,  on  their  part,  scent  the  feast  and 
draw  near,  represented^  by  the  sun  and  moon — a 
winged  disk,  and  a  crescent  embracing  a  full  orb. 
The  feast  is  also  witnessed  by  a  spirit  of  evil,  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  baboon  or  cynocephalous  ape,  who 
from  a  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  mountain, 
whereon  a  stag  and  a  hare  are  feeding,  furtively  sur- 
veys the  ceremony.  (0)  Kemounting  his  cliariot  the 
hunter  sets  out  on  his  return  liome,  when  the  baboon 
quits  his  concealment,  and  rushes  after  him,  tlireaten- 
ing  him  with  a  huge  stone.  Hereupon  a  winged 
deity  descends  from  heaven,  and  lifting  into  the  air 
chariot,  horses,  charioteer,  and  hunter,  enfolds  them 

Q  2 
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ill  an  embrace  and  saves  them.  (7)  Tlieape,  baffled, 
pnrsues  his  way  ;  the  crhariot  is  replaced  on  the  earth. 
The  hunter  prepares  his  bow,  places  an  aiTow  on  the 
string,  and  hastily  pursues  his  enemy,  who  is  speedily 
overtaken  and  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  horses. 
(8)  The  hunter  dismounts,  put  his  foot  upon  the 
prostrate  ape,  and  gives  him  tlie  coup  de  grdce  with 
a  heavy  axe  or  mace.  A  bird  of  prey  hovers  near, 
ready  to  descend  upon  the  carcase.  (9)  The  hero 
remounts  his  chariot,  and  returns  to  the  castle  or 
city  which  he  left  in  the  morning.^ 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  medallion  which 
forms  the  centre  of  the  cup.  Within  a  circle  of 
})oarls  or  beads,  similar  to  that  separating  the  two 
zones,  is  a  round  space  about  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  hori- 
zontal line.  In  the  up])er  part  are  contained  three 
human  figures,  and  the  figure  of  a  dog.  At  the 
extreme  left  is  a  prisoner  with  a  beard  and  long  hair 
that  falls  upon  his  shoulders.  Ilis  entire  body  is 
naked.  Behind  him  his  two  arms  are  brought  to- 
gether, tied  by  a  cord,  and  then  firmly  attached  to  a 
])ost.  His  knees  are  bent,  but  do  not  reach  the 
ground,  and  his  feet  are  placed  with  their  soles  upper- 
most against  the  post  at  its  base.  The  attitude  is 
one  which  implies  extreme  suffering.-  In  front  of 
the  prisoner,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  medallion, 
is  the  main  figure  of  the  upper  compartment,  a 
warrior,  armed  with  a  spear,  who  pursues  the  third 
figure,  a  fugitive,  and  seems  to  be  thrusting  his  spear 
into  the  man's  back.     Both  have  long  hair,  but  are 


^  L'lmagejit  Phenici^nne^  pp.  xi,  xiii,  and  18  39. 

-  Ibid.  p.  151. 
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beardless;  and  wenr the s/ienti  for  their  sole  ganneut. 
Between  the  legs  of  the  main  figure  is  a  dog  of  thi" 
jackal  kind,  whicli  has  his  teeth  fixed  in  the  heels  of 
tlie  fugitive,  and  arresls  his  flight.  Below,  in  the 
second  compartment,  are  two  figures  only,  a  man  and 


The  uiiin  is  prostrate,  and  seems  to  ha  crawl- 
ing along  the  ground,  the  dog  stands  partly  on  him, 
and  appears  to  he  biting  his  left  heel.  The  inter- 
pretation which  St.  Clermout-Gauneau  gives  to  this 
entire  scene  larks  the  prohal)ility  which  attaches  to 
.bis  explanation  of  the  outer  zone.     He  suggests  that 
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tlie  prisoner  is  the  hunter  of  the  other  scene,  phiiidered 
and  bound  by  his  charioteer,  who  is  hastening  away, 
when  he  is  seized  bv  his  master  s  docf  and  arrested  in 
his  flight.  The  dog  gnaws  off  his  right  foot  and  then 
attacks  the  left,  while  the  fugitive,  in  order  to  escape 
liis  tormentor,  has  to  crawl  along  the  ground.  But 
]\I.  Clermont-Ganneau  himself  distrusts  his  interpre- 
tation,' while  he  has  convinced  no  other  scholar  of 
its  soundness.  Judicious  critics  will  be  content  to 
wait  the  further  researches  which  he  promises,  wliere- 
l)y  additional  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  this 
obscure  matter. 

In  its  artistic  character  the  'cup  of  Pra?neste' 
claims  a  high  place  among  the  works  of  art  probably 
or  certainly  assignable  to  the  Phajnicians.  The  relief 
is  high;  the  forms,  especially  the  animal  ones,  are 
spirited  and  well  proportioned.  The  horses  are 
especially  good.  As  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  says, 
'  their  forms  and  their  movements  are  indicated  with 
a  great  deal  of  precision  and  truth.' ^  They  show 
also  a  fair  amount  of  variety ;  they  stand,  they  walk, 
they  trot,  they  gallop  at  full  speed,  always  truthfully 
and  naturallv.  The  stan,  the  hare,  and  the  do<?  are 
likewise  well  portrayed;  the  ape  has  less  merit;  he 
is  too  human,  too  like  a  mere  unkempt  savage.  The 
human  forms  are  alx)ut  upon  a  par  with  those  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  which  have  evidently 
served  for  their  models,  the  Assvrian  for  the  outer 


'  L^Imnqerie  Phfnicienne,  pp.  '  That  M.  Clerniont-Gannean's  ex- 
150-1/56.  Itisfatal  to  M.  Clermont-  planationHccoiintsinnowayforthe 
Gannoan's  idea — 1.  That  the  ,  medallion's  central  and  main  fij^ire. 
hunter  in  the  outer  scene  has  no  '  '^  'Lee formes ctlesmonvements 
doj?;  *2.  That  the  dress  of  the  chario-  ,  des  chevanx  sont  indiqiies  avec 
teor  is  wholly  nnlike  that  of  the  heancoup  de  siiretc!*  et  de  justesse' 
fugitive  attacked  by  the  dog;  and  8.  ;  (ibid.  p.  G). 
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zone,  the  Egyptian  for  the  medallion.  The  encircling 
snake,  as  already  observed,^  is  a  masterpiece.  There 
is  no  better  drawing  in  any  of  the  other  patei'ce.  At 
best  they  equal,  they  certainly  do  not  surpass,  the 
Prsenestine  specimen. 

The  intaglios  of  the  Phoenicians  are  either  on 
cylinders  or  on  gems,  and  can  rarely  be  distinguished, 
unless  they  are  accompanied  by  an  inscription,  from 
tlie  similar  objects  obtained  in  such  abundance  from 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.  They  reproduce,  with  scarcely 
any  variation,  the  mythological  figures  and  emblems 
native  to  those  countries — the  forms  of  gods  and 
priests,  of  spirits  of  good  and  evil,  of  kings  contend- 
ing with  lions,  of  sacred  trees,  winged  circles,  and 
the  like — scarcely  ever  introducing  any  novelty. 
The  greater  number  of  the  cylinders  are  very  rudely 
cut.  They  have  been  worked  simply  by  means  of  a 
splinter  of  obsidian,'^  and  are  barbarous  in  execution, 
though  interesting  to  the  student  of  archaic  art. 
The  subjoined  are  specimens.  No.  1  represents  a 
four-winged  genius  of  the  Assyrian  type,  bearded, 
and  clad  in  a  short  tunic  and  a  long  robe,  seizing 
with  either  hand  a  winged  griflin,  or  spirit  of  evil, 
and  reducing  them  to  subjection.  In  the  field, 
towards  the  two  upper  corners,  are  the  same  four 
rh(rnician  characters,  twice  repeated;  they  designate, 
no  doubt,  the  owner  of  the  cylinder,  which  he  pro- 
bablv  used  as  a  seal,  and  are  read  as  Ilarkhu.^ 
Xo.  2,  which  is  better  cut  than  No.  1,  represents  a 
king  of  the  Persian  (Acha^menian)  type,"*  who  stands 

^  Supra,  p.  22G.  ;      ^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  632. 

-  So  Mr.  C.  AV.  King  in  his  **  Compare  the  cylinder  of 
appendix  to  Di  Cesnola's  Cyprus^  '  Darius  Hystaspis  {Ancient  Man- 
J).  387.  He  8ni)ports  his  view  by  !  archies,  iii.  227)  and  another  en- 
Herod,  vii.  69.  "^  I  graved  on  the  same  page. 
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between  two  rampant  lions,  and  seizes  each  bv  the 
forelock.  Behind  the  second  lion  is  a  sacred  tree  of 
a  type  that  is  not  uncommon ;  and  behind  the  tree  is 
an  inscription,  which  has  been  read  as  i'Baletdn — i.e. 
*  (the  seal)  of  Baletan.' '  This  cylinder  was  found 
recently    in    the    Lebanon.*      Nos.    3    and   4    come 


from  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  where  tliey  were  found  by 
M.  Alexandre  Di  Cesnola,"  the  brother  of  tlie  General. 
Ko.  3  represents  a  robed  figure  holding  two  non- 
descript animals  by  the  hind  legs;  the  creatures 
writhe  in  his  grasp,  and  turn  their  heads  towards 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii,  635,  note,  I 

'  Froceeilintfs  uf  the  Society  of  i  ■ 

Bill.  Arohteoiogij  for  1883-4,  p.  IG.  \ 


*  See  M.  A.  Di  Cesnola's  Saia- 
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him,  as  though  wishing  to  bite.  The  remainder  of 
the  field  is  filled  with  detached  objects,  scattered  at 
random — two  human  forms,  a  griffin,  two  heads  of 
oxen,  a  bird,  two  balls,  three  crosses,  a  sceptre,  &c. 
The  forms  are,  all  of  them,  very  rudely  traced.  No.  4 
resembles  in  general  character  No.  3,  but  is  even 
ruder.  Three  similar  robed  figures  hold  each  other's 
hands  and  perhaps  execute  a  dance  around  some 
religious  object.^  Two  heads  of  oxen  or  cows,  with 
a  disk  between  their  horns,  occupy  the  spaces  inter- 
vening betw^een  the  upper  parts  of  the  figures.  In 
the  lower  portion  of  the  field,  the  sun  and  moon  fill 
the  middle  space,  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets 
the  spaces  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  Another 
(cylinder  from  the  same  place  (No.  5)  '^  is  tolerably  well 
designed  and  engraved.  It  shows  us  two  persons,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  in  the  act  of  presenting  a  dove 
to  a  female,  who  is  probably  the  goddess  Astarte, 
and  who  willingly  receives  it  at  their  hands.  Behind 
Astarte  a  seated  lion  echoes  the  approval  of  the 
goddess  by  raising  one  of  his  fore  paws,  while  a 
griffin,  who  wholly  disapproves  of  the  offering,  turns 
his  back  in  disgust 

On  another  cylinder,  which  is  certainly  PhcBnician, 
a  rude  representation  of  a  sacred  tree  occupies  the 
central  position.  To  the  left  stands  a  worshipper 
with  the  right  hand  upraised,  clad  in  a  very  common 
Assyrian  dress.  Over  the  sacred  tree  is  a  coarse 
specimen  of  the  winged  circle  or  disk,  with  head  and 
tail,  and  fluttering  ends  of  ribbon.^     On  either  side 


*  Compare  the  dance  represented  '  '  These  fluttering  ends  of 
on  p.  219.  ribbon   are   very  common  in  the 

/*  See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  G39,  Persian  representations.  See 
No.  431.  I  Ancient  Monarchies^  iii.  851. 
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Stand  two  winged  genii,  dressed  in  long  robes,  and 
tall  stiir  caps,  such  as  are  often  seen  on  the  heads  of 
Persians  in  the  Persepolitan  sculptures,  and  on  the 
darics,'  In  the  field  is  a  Phoenician  inscription, 
which  is  read  as  minn  p  iissT.  or  Irphael  ben  Ilor'adad, 
'  Irphael,  the  eon  of  Horadad.'  * 

Phoenician  cylinders  are  in  glass,  green  serpentine, 
cornaline,  black  haematite,  steatite,  and  green  jasper.^ 
They  are  scratched  rather  than  deeply  cut,  and 
cannot  be  said  ever  to  attain  to  any  considerable 
artistic  beauty.     Those  which  Jiave  been  here  given 


are  among  the  best;  and  tlicy  certainly  fall  short, 
both  in  design  and  workmanship,  of  many  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  and  even  Persian  specimens. 

The  gems,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  many  cases 
quite  equal  to  the  Assyrian.  There  is  one  of  special 
merit,  which  has  been  pronounced  '  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  Phcenician  lapidary  art,'''  figured  by 
General  Di  Gesnola  in  his  'Cyprus.'"     Two  men  in 

'  AncienI  Moiiarchira,  Jii.   pp.  i  luftlerinl     (C.    W.     Kini;,    in    Di 
208,  204.  a08.  Cesiii.la'H  Ci/priii.  p.  B871. 

■  Perrot    et   Chipiez,   Hitl.    rfe        *  King,  in  DiCesnola'a Ci/prui, 
fArt.m.em.  '  p.  368. 

'  Ibid,    pp.    C35-63y.      Greoii  '      ■■  I'l.  xxxvi.  a. 
serpentine     is     tbe     Diost     usuuj  ^ 
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regular  Assyrian  costume,  standing  on  either  side  of 
a  '  Sacred  Tree/  grasp,  each  of  them,  a  branch  of  it. 
Above  is  a  winged  circle,  with  the  wings  curved  so  as 
to  suit  the  shape  of  the  gem.  Below  is  an  ornament, 
which  is  six  times  repeated,  like  the  blossom  of  a 
flower;  and  below  this  is  a  trelliswork.  The  whole 
is  cut  deeply  and  sharply.  Its  Phoenician  authorship 
is  assured  by  its  being  an  almost  exact  repetition 
of  a  group  upon  the  silver  patera  found  at  Ama- 
thus.^ 

Of  other  gems  equally  well  engraved  the  followinfr 
are  specimens.  No.  1  is  a  scarab  of  cornaline  found 
by  M.  de  YogUe  in  Phoenicia  Proper.-  Two  male 
figures  in  Assyrian  costume  face  each  other,  their 
advanced  feet  crossing.  Both  hold  in  one  hand  the 
ankh  or  symbol  of  life.  One  has  in  the  left  hand 
what  is  thought  to  be  a  lotus  blossom.  The  other 
has  the  right  hand  raised  in  the  usual  attitude  of 
adoration.  Between  the  figures,  wherever  there  was 
space  for  them,  are  Phoenician  characters,  which  are 
read  as  »d3^,  or  VBeka — i,e,  '(the  seal)  of  Beka.'^ 
Ko.  2,  which  has  been  set  in  a  ring,  is  one  of  the 
many  scarabs  brought  by  General  Di  Cesnola  from 
Cyprus.^  It  contains  the  figure  of  a  hind,  suckling 
her  fawn,  and  is  very  delicately  carved.  The  hind, 
however,  is  in  an  impossible  attitude,  the  forelegs 
being  thrown  forwards,  probably  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  interfering  with  the  figure  of  the  fawn. 
Above  the  hind  is  an  inscription,  which  appears  to 
be  in  the  Cyprian  character,  and  which  gives  (pro- 
bably) the  name  of  the  owner.    No.  8  introduces  us  to 


'  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  277.       I      '  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  631. 
*  See    De     Vogii^'s    Melanges  i      *  See  Di  Cesnola's  Cyprus^  pL 
d'Arch^logie  Orientale,  pi,  v.        i  xxvi.  (top  linej. 
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domestic  life.  A  grand  lady,  of  T3Te  perhaps  or 
Sidon,'  by  name  Akliot-melek,  seated  upon  an  elegant 
throne,  with  her  feet  upon  a  footstool,  and  dressed  in 
a  long  robe  which  envelops  the  whole  of  her  figure, 
receives  at  the  hands  of  a  female  attendant  a  bowl  or 
wine-cup,  which  the  latter  has  just  filled  from  an 
tenochoe  of  elegant  shape,  still  held  in  her  left  hand. 
The  attendant  wears  a  striped  robe  reaching  to  the 
feet,  and  over  it  a  tunic  fastened  round  the  waist 


with  a  belt.  Her  hair  flows  down  on  her  shoulders, 
wliile  that  of  her  mistress  is  confined  by  a  band,  from 
wliich  depends  an  ample  veil,  enveloping  the  cheeks, 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  tlie  cliin.  We  are  told 
that  such  veils  are  still  worn  in  tlie  Phoenician 
country,'  An  inscription,  in  a  late  form  of  the 
Phtenician  character,  surrounds  the  two  figures, 
and  is  read  as  pc- new -iStrnnK^  or  t Akhot-tnelek  ishat 
Joshua  {?)~i.e.  '(the  seal)  of  Akhot-melek,  wife  of 


'  See  Perrot  et  Cbipiez,  iii.  (AS. 


-  Ibid.  p.  046. 
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Joshua.'^  No.  4  contains  the  figure  of  a  lion,  cut 
with  much  spirit..  MM.  Perrot  et  Chipiez  say  of  it 
— '  Among  the  numerous  representations  of  Hons 
that  have  been  discovered  in  Phoenicia,  tliere  is  none 
which  can  be  placed  on  a  par  with  that  on  the  scarab 
bearing  tlie  name  of  'Ashenel :  small  as  it  is,  this  lion 
has  something  of  the  physiognomy  of  those  magni- 
ficent ones  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Assyrians.  Still,  the  intaglio  is  in 
other  respects  decidedly  Phoenician  and  not  Assyrian. 
Observe,  for  instance,  the  beetle  with  the  wings  ex- 
})anded,  which  fills  up  the  lower  part  of  the  field; 
this  is  a  motive  borrowed  from  Egypt,  which  a  Nine- 
vite  lapidary  would  certainly  not  have  put  in  such 
a  place.'  ^  The  Phoenician  inscription  takes  away  all 
doubt  as  to  the  nationality.  It  reads  as  ^wkt*  or 
Wshenel^  and  no  doubt  designates  the  owner.  No.  5 
is  beautifully  engraved  on  a  chalcedony.  It  repre- 
sents a  stag  attacked  by  a  griffin,  which  has  jumped 
suddenly  on  its  back.  The  drawing  is  excellent, 
both  of  the  real  and  of  the  imaginary  animal,  and 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  inscription,  which 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  field  to  the  right,  is 
in  Cyprian  characters,  and  shows  that  the  gem  was 
the  signet  of  a  certain  Akestodaros.^ 

There  are  some  Phoenician  gems  which  are  in- 
teresting from  their  subject  matter  without  being 
especially  good  as  works  of  art.  One  of  these  con- 
tains a  representation  of  two  men  fighting.^  Both 
are  armed  with  two  spears,  and  both  carry  round 
shields  or  bucklers.     The  warrior  to  the  right  wears 


»  De  Voglie,  Milangea,  p.  111.  «  Ibid.  p.  652. 

'  Perrot   et    Chipiez,  HUt,   de        *  See  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^   pi. 
VArt,  iii.  651.  ,  xxxvi.  fig.  8. 
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a  conical  helmet,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  native 
Cyprian ;  ^  lie  Ciirries  a  shield  without  an  nmbo  or 
bos3.  His  adversary  on  tlie  left 
wears  a  loose  cap,  or  hood,  the 
wt\o?  aTTaytj-i  of  Herodotus.'  and 
ha3  a  prominent  umbo  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  shield.  He  probably 
represents  a  Persian,  and  appears 
to  have  received  a  wound  from 
his  antagonist,  which  is  causing 
him  to  sink  to  the  ground.  This 
gem  was  found  at  Ciiriuni  in  Cyprus  by  General  I)i 
Cesnola. 

Another,  found  at  tlie  same  place,  exhibits  a 
warrior,  or  a  hunter,  going  forth  to  battle  or  to  the 
chase  in  his  chariot.^  A  large  quiver  full  of  arrows 
is  slung  at  each  side  of  his  car.  Tlie  warrior  and  his 
horse  (one  only  is  seen)  are  rudely  drawn,  but  the 
(■liariot  is  very  distinctly  made  (»ut,  and  has  a  wheel 
of  an  Assyrian  type.  Thi;  Salaminians  of  Cyprus 
were  famous  for  their  war  chariots,'  of  which  this 
may  be  a  representation. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  has  furnished  a  prodigious 
number  of  Pha'nician  seals.  A  single  private  collec- 
tion contains  as  many  as  six  hundred.''  They  are 
luostly  scarabs,  and  the  type  of  them  is  mostly 
Egyptian.  Sometimes  they  bear  the  fonns  of 
Egyptian  gods,  as  Horus,  or  Tlioth,  or  Anubis;" 
sometimes  cartouches  with  the  names  of  kings,  as 
Meukara,   Thotlnnes    HI.,    Amenophis   HI.,    Seti    I., 

'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  C4G.  |      '  Thiit  of  Canim  Spnno.     (Sm 

■'  Hero.1.  vii.  61.  ■  I'errot  ct  ChipieK.  iii.  «:i.-.,  note  M 

=  Di  Cesnoln,  Cypraa,  pi.  xsw.  !      '    IVrrnt  el  C!ii»ie/,  iii.  (J36,  657, 

fi^..  a.  ,  N'JS.  466.  4f>7.  468. 
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&c. ;  ^  sometimes  mere  sacred  emblems,  as  the  winged 
uriEus,  the  disk  between  two  ur^ei,*  and  the  like. 
Occasionally  there  is  the  representation  of  a  scene 
with  which  the  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  have  made  us 
familiar :  ^  a  warrior  has  caught  hold  of  his  van- 
quished and  kneeling  enemy  by  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
and  threatens  him  with  an  axe  or  mace,  which  he 
brandishes  above  his  head.     Or  a  lion  takes  the  place 


of  the  captive  man,  and  is  menaced  in  the  same  way. 
Human  figures  struggling  with  lions,  and  lions  killing 
Avild  bulls,  are  also  common;*  but  the  type  in  these 
cases  is  less  Egyptian  than  Oriental. 

Phccnieian  painting  was  not,  like  Egyptian,  dis- 
played upon  the  walls  of  temples,  nor  was  it,  like 
Greek,    the   production    of  actual   pictures   for   the 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez.  iii,  p.  055.  I  Ancient  Egypt,  ii.  47.  54.  70. 
'  Ibid.  p.  050.  Nob.  464.  485.  |  '  Perrot  et  Ciiipiez,  iii.  t 
'  See   the    author'a  Hiilonj  o/ ,  638.  Nob.  471-476. 
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decoration  of  houses.  It  was  employed  to  a  certain 
extent  on  statues,  not  so  as  to  cover  ihe  entire  fijjure, 
but  witli  delicacy  and  discretion,  for  the  marking  out 
of  certain  details,  and  the  emphasising  of  certain 
parts  of  the  design.'  The  hair  and  beard  were  often 
painted  a  brownish  red ;  the  pupil  of  tlie  eye  was 
marked  by  means  of  colour ;  and  robes  had  often  a 
border  of  red  or  blue.  Statuettes  were  tinted  more 
generally,  whole  vestments  being  sometimes  coloured 
red  or  green,''  and  a  gay  effect  being  produced,  which 
is  said  to  be  agreeable  and  harmonious.'''     But    the 


nearest  approach  to  painting  proper  which  was  made 
by  the  rho3nicians  was  upon  their  vessels  in  clay,  in 
terra-cotta,  and  in  alabaster.  Here,  though  the 
ornamentation  was  sometimes  merely  by  patterns  or 
bands,*  there  were  occasionally  real  attempts  to 
depict  animal  and  human  forms,  which,  if  not  verj- 
successful,  still  possess   considerable    interest.     The 

'   Perriil   et  Chipier.,   iii.  Gr)."; :  — i' On   obtemiit   ainsi   iiii   ensemble 
'  La   couleiir   paralt   .v   avoir    ete    qui,  malgre  la  rapidity  du  travail, 
employee  d'une  raaniere  diitcrete ;    ue     maiiquait     pas      cle      gaieCe, 
eile  servait  A,  faire  reBHOrtir   cer-     d'harmonie  et  li'agriineut.' 
tains  details.'  '  See   Di   Cesnola,  Cyprus,  pp. 

■'  Bobs,  lifUen  auf  den  gricck-     65.  fiH.  71,  91,  IBl,  Ac. ;  and  Perrot 
Mc/ien  Imetn,  iv.  100.  et  Chipiez,  iii.  680,  691,  699,  «c. 

"  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iU.  666:—  | 
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noble  amjihora  from  Curium,  finrured  1)}-  Pi  Cesiiola,' 
contains  above  forty  representations  of  lioraea,  and 
nearly  as  many  of  birds.  The  shape  of  the  liorse  is 
exceedingly  conventional,  the  ■whole  form  being 
attenuated  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  the  animal  is 
drawn  with  spirit,  and  the  departure  from  nature  is 


clearly  intentional.  In  the  animals  that  are  pastnrin}!. 
the  general  attitude  is  well  seized  ;  the  movement  is 
exactly  that  of  the  horse  when  he  stretches  his  neck 
to  reach  and  crop  tlie  grass.^  In  the  birds  there  is 
Mual  spirit  and  greater  truth    to  nature :  they  are 


'  Cyprut.  pi.  xKii,  (p.  083). 


*  Perrot  et  Chiiiiez,  iii.  704. 
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in  various  attitudes,  preening  their  feathers,  pecking 
the  ground,  standing  with  head  erect  in  the  usual 
way.  Other  vases  contain  figures  of  cows,  goats, 
stags,  fish  and  birds  of  various  kinds,  T^^hile  one  has 
an  attempt  at  a  hippopotamus.  The  attempts  to 
represent  the  human  form  are  certainly  not  happy : 
tliey  remind  us  of  the  more  ambitious  efforts  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  art.^ 


^  See  the  woodcut  on  page  211. 
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Phosnician  textile  fabrics^  emh r older ed  or  dyed — Account  of  the  chief 
Phoenician  dye — Moll u ska  from  which  the  purpU  luas  obtained — 
Mode  of  obtaining  them — Mode  of  procuring  tlie  dye  from  th^m 
— Process  of  dyeing — Variety  of  the  tints — Manufacture  of  glass 
— Story  of  its  invention — Three  kinds  of  Ph<jenician  glass — 
1.  Transparent  colourless  glass^l.  Semi-transparent  coloured 
glass — 3.  Opaque  glass,  ynuch  like  porcelain — Description  of  ob- 
jects in  glass — Methods  pursued  in  the  manufacture — Phcenician 
ceramic  art — Earliest  specimens — Vases  with  geometrical  designs 
— Incised  patterning — Later  eijorts — Use  of  enamel — Oreat  am- 
phora of  Curium  —  Phccnirian  reramie  art  disappointing  — 
Ordinary  metallurgy — Implements  -Weapons — Toilet  articles — 
Lamp-stands  and  tripods — Works  in  iron  and  lead, 

PiKENiciA  was  celebrated  from  a  remote  antiquity  for 
tlie  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  The  materials 
which  she  employed  for  them  were  wool,  linen  yarn, 
perhaps  cotton,  and,  in  the  later  period  of  her  com- 
mercial prosperity,  silk.  The  '  white  wool '  of  Syria 
was  supplied  to  her  in  abundance  by  the  merchants 
of  Damascus,^  and  wool  of  lambs,  rams,  and  goats 
seems  also  to  have  been  furnished  by  tlie  more  dista  it 
parts  of  Arabia.'  Linen  yarn  may  have  been  im- 
ported from  Egypt,  where  it  was  largely  manufac- 
tured, and  was  of  excellent  quahty ;  ^  while  raw  silk 
is  said  to  have  been  'brought  to  Tyre  and  Berytus  by 
the   Persian   merchants,   and   there   both  dyed  and 

pare  the  note  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
*,^.«.  *«,*-.  -^.  on   that   passage   in   Rawlinson'a 

3  See  Herod,  ii.  182,  and  com-  !  Herodotus^  ii.  *272. 


*  Ezok.  xxvii.  18. 
2  Ibid,  xxvii.  21. 
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woven  into  cloaks.'  ^  Tlie  price  of  silk  was  very 
high,  and  it  was  customary  in  Phoenicia  to  intermix 
the  precious  material  either  with  linen  or  with 
cotton ;  ^  as  is  still  done  to  a  certain  extent  in 
modern  times.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether,  so 
far  as '  the  mere  fabric  of  stuffs  was  concerned,  'the 
products  of  the  Phoenician  looms  were  at  all  Ruperior 
to  those  which  Egypt  and  Babylonia  furnished,  much 
less  to  those  which  came  from  India,  and  passed 
under  the  name  of  Sindones.  Two  things  gave  to  the 
Plianiician  stuffs  that  high  reputation  which  caused 
them  to  be  more  sought  for  than  any  others;  and 
these  were,  first,  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  their 
colours,  and,  secondly,  the  delicacy  with  which  they 
were  in  many  instances  embroidered.  We  have  not 
much  trace  of  Phoenician  embroidery  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  dresses  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  but 
tlie  testimony  of  the  ancients  is  unimpeachable,*"*  and 
we  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  art  of  embroid- 
ering,  known  at  a  very  early  date  to  the  Hebrews,^ 
was  cultivated  with  great  success  by  their  Phoenician 
neighbours,  and  under  their  auspices  reached  a  high 
point  of  perfection.  The  character  of  the  decoration 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  extant  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs,  from  the  representations  on  paterae,  on  cups, 
dishes,  and  gems.  There  was  a  tendency  to  divide 
the  surface  to  be  ornamented  into  parallel  stripes  or 
bands,  and  to  repeat  along  the  line  a  single  object, 
or  two  alternately.  Eosettes,  monsters  of  various 
kinds,  winged  globes  with  ura^i,  scarabs,  sacred  trees, 
and   garlands   or  blossoms   of   the   lotus   were   the 


'  Kenrick,  Phcenicm,  p.  246. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Horn.  II  vi.  289 ;  Od,  xv.  417 ; 


iEsch.  Stqypl  11.  279-284;  Lucan, 
Fhara,  x.  142,  &c. 

*  Ex.  xxvi.  36,  xxviii.  89. 
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ordinary  '  motives.'  ^  Occasionally  human  figures 
might  be  introduced,  and  animal  forms  even  more 
frequently ;  but  a  stiff  conventionalism  prevailed,  the 
same  figures  were  constantly  repeated,  and  the 
figures  themselves  had  in  few  'cases  much  beauty. 

The  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  Phoenician 
coloured  stufis  resulted  from  the  excellency  of  their 
dves.  Here  we  touch  a  second  branch  of  their 
industrial  skill,  for  the  principal  dyes  used  were 
originally  invented  and  continuously  fabricated  by  the 
Phoenicians  themselves,  not  in)ported  from  any  foreign 
country.  Nature  had  placed  along  the  Phoenician 
coast,  or  at  any  rate  along  a  great  portion  of  it,  an 
inexhaustible  sup])ly  of  certain  shell-fish,  or  mollusc's, 
which  contained  as  a  part  of  their  internal  economy 
a  colouring  fluid  possessing  remarkable,  and  indeed 
unique,  qualities.  Some  account  has  been  already 
given  of  the  species  which  are  thouglit  to  have  been 
anciently  most  esteemed.  They  belong,  mainly,  to  the 
two  allied  families  of  the  Murex  and  the  Buecinum  or 
Purpura.  Eight  species  of  the  former,  and  six  of  the 
latter,  having  their  habitat  in  the  Mediterranean,  have 
been  distinguished  by  some  naturalists  ;  ^  but  two  of 
tlie  former  only,  and  one  of  the  latter,  appear  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  Murex 
brandaris  is  now  thought  to  have  borne  away  the 
palm  from  all  the  others ;  it  is  extremely  common 
upon  the  coast ;  and  enormous  heaps  of  the  shells  are 
found,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Tyre,  crushed  and 
broken — the  de^bris,  as  it  would  seem,  cast  away  by 
the   manufacturers   of  old.^     The   Murex   trunculus, 


^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  1  pp.  205-207. 
VArt,  iii.  877.  I      *  Tristram,  Land  of  laraeU  p. 

"  Smyth,  Mediterranean    Sea^  \  61. 
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according  to  some,  is  just  as  abundani,  in  a  crushed 
state,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidon,  great  banks  of  it  exist- 
ing, which  are  a  hundred  yards  long  and  several 
yards  thick,'  It  is  a  more  spinous  shell  than  the 
M.  hrandaris,  having  numerous  projecting  points, 
and  a  generally  rough  and  rugged  appearance.  The 
Purpura  employed  seems  to  have  been  the  P.  lapillm, 
a  mollusc  not  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  one 
which  frequents  also  our  own  shores,  and  was  once 


turned  to  some  account  in  Ireland.'  The  I'arielies  fl 
the  P.  lapilhts  differ  considerablj'.  Some  are  nearl^ 
white,  some  greyish,  others  bufl"  striped  with  brow 
Some,  again,  are  smooth,  others  nearly  as  rough  i 
the  MnreJ!  trunculus.  The  Helix  ianthtna,  which  i 
included    by   certain  writers   among    the  raoUusci 

'  Lnrtet,    La   Syria    it'avjour-  |      '  See  PhU.   Tnimactio 
d-hui,  p.  lOa.  '     I  1.280. 
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employed  for  dyeing  purposes  by  the  Phoenicians,^  is 
a  shell  of  a  completely  different  character,  smooth 
and  delicate,  much  resembling  that  of  an  ordinary 
land  snail,  and  small  compared  to  the  others.  It  is 
not  certain,  however,  that  the  helix^  though  abound- 
ing in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,^  ever  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  molluscs  needed  by  the  Phoenician  dyers 
were  not  obtained  without  some  difficulty.  As  the 
Mediterranean  has  no  tides,  it  does  not  uncover  its 
shores  at  low  water  like  the  ocean,  or  invite  man  to 
rifle  them.  The  coveted  shell-fish,  in  most  instances, 
preferred  tolerably  deep  water  ;  and  to  procure  them 
in  any  quantity  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
fished  up  from  a  depth  of  some  fathoms.  The  mode 
in  which  they  were  captured  was  the  following.  A 
long  rope  was  let  down  into  the  sea,  with  baskets  of 
reeds  or  rushes  attached  to  it  at  intervals,  con- 
structed like  our  lobster-traps  or  eel-baskets,  with  an 
opening  that  yielded  easily  to  pressure  from  the  out- 
side, but  resisted  pressure  from  the  inside,  and  made 
escape,  when  once  the  trap  was  entered,  impossible. 
The  baskets  were  baited  with  mussels  or  frogs,  both 
of  which  had  great  attractions  for  the  Purpurce^  and 
were  seized  and  devoured  with  avidity.  At  the 
upper  end  the  rope  was  attached  to  a  large  piece 
of  cork,  which,  even  when  the  baskets  were  full, 
could  not  be  drawn  under  water.  It  was  usual  to 
set  the  traps  in  the  evening,  and  after  waiting  a  night, 
or  sometimes  a  night  and  a  day,  to  draw  them  up  to 
the  surface,  when  they  were  generally  found  to  be 
full  of  the  coveted  shell-fish.^ 


'  Wilkinson,     in     Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  ii.  347. 

^  Kenrick,  Phoenicia^  p.  258. 


'  See  Jul.  Pollux,  OnomMticon^ 
L  4,  §  46. 
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Tliere  were  two  ways  in  which  the  dye  was 
obtained  from  tlie  molluscs.  Sometimes  a  hole  was 
broken  in  the  side  of  the  shell,  and  the  fish  taken  out 
entire.^  The  sac  containing  the  colouring  matter, 
which  is  a  sort  of  vein,  beginning  at  the  head  of  the 
animal,  and  following  the  tortuous  line  of  the  body 
as  it  twists  through  the  spiral  shell,-  was  then  care- 
fully extracted,  either  while  the  mollusc  was  still 
alive,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  death,  as  otherwise 
the  quality  of  the  dye  was  impaired.  This  plan  was 
pursued  more  especially  with  the  larger  species  of 
Purpurce^  where  the  sac  attained  a  certain  size  ;  while 
with  the  smaller  kinds  a  different  method  was 
followed.  In  their  case  no  attempt  was  mide  to 
extract  the  sac^  but  the  entire  fish  was  crushed, 
together  with  its  shell,  and  after  salt  had  been  added 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  ounces  to  a  hundred 
pounds  of  the  pulp,  three  days  were  allowed  for 
maceration  ;  heat  was  then  applied,  and  when,  by 
repeated  skimming,  the  coarse  particles  had  been 
removed,  the  dye  was  left  in  a  Uquid  state  at  the 
bottom.  It  was  necessary  that  the  vessel  in  which 
this  final  process  took  place  should  be  of  lead,  and 
not  of  bronze  or  iron,  since  those  metals  gave  the 
dve  a  disaf]freeable  tin<jre.'^ 

The  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  sac  of  the 
Purpurce  is  a  liquid  of  a  creamy  consistency,  and  of 
a  yellowish-white  hue.  On  extraction,  it  is  at  first 
decidedly  yellow ;  then  after  a  little  time  it  becomes 
green  ;  and,  finally,  it  settles  into  some  shade  of  violet 

*  This  is  the  case  with  ahnost  i  d'huu  p.  103.) 
all  the  refuse  shells  found  in  the        *  See     Reaumur,     quoted     by 
*  kitchen  middens '  (as  they  have    Kenrick,  PJiwniciu,  p.  250. 
been  called)  on  the  Syrian  coast.        ^  Plin.  H.  N,  ix.  88. 
(See  Lortet,  La  Syrie  d'aujour 
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or  purple.  Chemical  analysis  Is^as  shown  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Murex  trunculus  the  liquid  is  composed  of 
two  elementai*y  substances,  one  being  cyanic  acid, 
which  is  of  a  blue  or  azure  colour,  and  the  other 
being  purpuric  oxide,  which  is  a  bright  red.^  In 
the  case  of  the  Murex  brandaris  one  element  only  has 
been  found :  it  is  an  oxide,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  oxyde  tyrien.^  No  naturalist  has  as  yet  dis- 
covered what  purpose  the  hquid  serves  in  the 
economy,  or  in  the  preservation,  of  the  animal ;  it  is 
certainly  not  exuded,  as  sepia  is  by  the  cuttle-fish, 
to  cloud  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 'enable 
the  creature  to  conceal  itself. 

Concerning  the  Phoenician  process  of  dyeing,  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  at  once 
confused  and  incomplete.  Nothing  is  said  with 
respect  to  their  employment  of  mordants,  either  acid 
or  alkali,  and  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  must 
have  used  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  to  fix  the 
colours,  and  render  them  permanent.  The  gamins  of 
Tyre  employ  to  this  day  mordants  of  eaclTseil  ;^  and 
an  alkali  derived  from  seaweed  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  made  use  of  for  fixing  some  dyes,**  though  he  does 
not  distinctly  tell  us  that  it  was  known  to  the  Plia?ni- 
cians  or  employed  in  fixing  the  purple.  What  we 
chiefly  learn  from  this  writer  as  to  the  dyeing  process 
is  *^ — first,  that  sometimes  the  liquid  derived  from  the 
murex  only,  sometimes  that  of  the  purpura  or  buc- 
cinum  only,  was  applied  to  the  material  which  it  was 
wished  to  colour,  while  the  most  approved  hue  was 


*  See  Grimaud  de  Caux's  paper 
in  the  Revue  de  Zoologie  for  I80G, 
p.  34 ;  and  compare  Lortet,  La 
Syrie  d'aujourd'hui,  p.  102. 

2  Ibid. 


^  Lortet,   La    Syrie    d'aujour- 
d'hui,  p.  127. 

*  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxii.  22. 

*  Ibid.  Lx.  37-39. 
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produced  by  an  application  of  both  dyes  separately. 
Secondly,  we  are  told  that  the  material,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  steeped  in  the  dye  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours,  then  withdrawn  for  a  while,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  the  vat  and  steeped  a  second 
time.  The  best  Tyrian  cloths  were  called  Dihapha^ 
i.e.  '  twice  dipped ; '  and  for  the  production  of  the 
true  '  Tyrian  purple '  it  was  necessary  that  the  dye 
obtained  from  the  Buccinum  should  be  used  after 
that  from  the  Murex  had  been  applied.  The  Murex 
alone  gave  a  dye  that  was  firm,  and  reckoned 
moderately  good ;  but  the  Buccinum  alone  was  weak, 
and  easily  washed  out. 

The  actual  tints  produced  from  the  shell-fish 
appear  to  have  ranged  from  blue,  through  violet  and 
purple,  to  crimson  and  rose.^  Scarlet  could  not  be 
obtained,  but  was  yielded  by  the  cochineal  insect. 
Even  for  the  brigliter  sorts  of  crimson  some  admix- 
ture of  the  cochineal  dye  was  necessary.^  The  violet 
tint  was  not  generally  greatly  prized,  though  there 
was  a  period  in  tlie  reign  of  Augustus  when  it  was 
the  fashion  ;  ^  redder  hues  were  commonly  preferred; 
and  the  choicest  of  all  is  described  as  '  a  rich,  dark 
purple,  the  colour  of  coagulated  blood.' ^  A  deep 
crimson  was  also  in  request,  and  seems  frequently  to 
be  intended  when  the  term  purple  (Tropc^vpco?,  pur- 
pureus)  is  used. 

A  third  industry  greatly  affected  by  the  Phoeni- 


*  For  the  tints  producible,  see  a 
paper  by  M.  Lacaze-Duthiers,  in 
the  Annales  dea  Sciences  Natu- 
relies  for  1859,  Zoologie,  4nae. 
si^^rie,  xii.  1-84. 

^  P)in.  H.  N.  ix.  41. 

*  Ibid.  ix.  89  :  —  ' Cornelius 
Kepos,  qui  divi  Augusti  principatu 


obiit,  Me,  inquit,  juvene  violacea 
purpura  vigebat,  cujus  libra  denariis 
centum  venibat.' 

*  Kenrick,  Phoenicia^  p.  242. 
Compare  Pliny,  H.  N,  ix.  88 : — 
*  Laus  summa  in  colore  sanguinis 
concreti.' 
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cians  was  the  manufacture  of  glass.  According  to 
Pliny,^  the  first  discovery  of  the  substance  was  made 
upon  the  Phoenician  coast  by  a  body  of  sailors  whom 
he  no  doubt  regarded  as  Phoenicians.  These  persons 
had  brought  a  cargo  of  natrum,  which  is  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  to  the  Syrian  coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  Acre,  and  had  gone  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Belus  to  cook  their  dinner.  Having  lighted  a 
fire  upon  the  sand,  they  looked  about  for  some  stones 
to  prop  up  their  cooking  utensils,  but  finding  none, 
or  none  convenient  for  the  purpose,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  utilising  for  the  occasion  some  of  the 
blocks  of  natrum  with  which  their  ship  was  laden. 
These  were  placed  close  to  the  fire,  and  the  heat  was 
sufficient  to  melt  a  portion  of  one  of  them,  which, 
mixing  with  the  siliceous  sand  at  its  base,  produced 
a  stream  of  glass.  There  is  nothing  impossible  or 
even  very  improbable  in  this  story ;  but  we  may  ques- 
tion whether  the  scene  of  it  is  rightly  placed.  Glass 
was  manufactured  in  Egypt  many  centuries  before 
the  probable  date  of  the  Phoenician  occupation  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast ;  and,  if  the  honour  of  the  inven- 
tion is  to  be  assigned  to  a  particular  people,  the 
Egyptians  would  seem  to  have  the  best  claim  to  it. 
The  process  of  glass-blowing  is  represented  in  tombs 
at  Beni  Hassan  of  very  great  antiquity,^  and  a  speci- 
men of  Egyptian  glass  is  in  existence  bearing  the 
name  of  a  Usurtasen,  a  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.^ 
Natrum,  moreover,  was  an  Egyptian  product,  well 
known  from  a  remote  date,  being  the  chief  ingre- 
dient used  in  the   various  processes  of  embalming.* 


*  Hisi.  Nat,  xxxvi.  05. 

^  Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson'a 
Herodotus^  ii.  82.  Similar  repre- 
sentations occur  in  tombs  near  the 


Pyramids. 

^  Wilkinson,      Manners      and 
CuatomSf  iii.  88. 

*  Herod,  ii.  80-88. 
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Phoenicia  has  no  natrum,  and  not  even  any  vegetable 
alkali  readily  procurable  in  considerable  quantity. 
There  may  have  been  an  accidental  discovery  of  glass 
in  Phoenicia,  but  priority  of  discovery  belonged 
almost  certainly  to  Egypt ;  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
most  probable  that  Phoenicia  derived  from  Egypt 
her  knowledge  both  of  the  substance  itself  and  of 
the  method  of  making  it. 

Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  manufacture 
was  one  on  which  the  Phoenicians  eagerly  seized, 
and  which  they  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  and  very 
successfully.  Sidon,  according  to  the  ancients,^  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  industry ;  but  the  best  sand  is 
found  near  Tyre,  and  both  Tyre  and  Sarepta  also 
seem  to  have  l^een  among  the  places  where  glass- 
works were  early  established.  At  Sarepta  extensive 
banks  of  debris  have  been  found,  consisting  of  broken 
*rlass  of  manv  colours,  the  waste  beyond  all  doubt 
of  a  great  glass  manufactory ;  -  at  Tyre,  the  traces 
of  the  industry  are  less  extensive,*^  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  historical  evidence  that  it  continued 
to  be  practised  there  into  the  middle  ages.** 

The  glass  produced  by  the  Phaniicians  was  of 
three  kinds :  first,  transparent  colourless  glass,  which 
the  eye  could  see  through ;  secondly,  translucent 
coloured  glass,  through  which  light  could  pass, 
though  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  it  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  ;  and,  thirdly,  opacjue  glass,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  porcelain.  Transparent  glass 
was  employed  for  mirrors,  round  plates  being  cast. 


»  Plin.  H,  N.  V.  19 ;  xxxvi.  26, 
Ac, 

■^  Lortet,    La    Stjrie  d*  an  jour-    VArtj  iii.  735,  note  2. 
d'huif  p.  113, 


Ibid.  p.  127. 
*  Perrot    et    Chipiez,  Hist,   de 
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■which  made  verj-  tolerable  lookinp-glasses,^  when 
covered  at  the  back  by  thin  sheets  of  metal,  and  also 
for  common  objects,  such  as 
vases,  urns,  bottles,  and  jugs, 
which  have  been  yielded  in 
al>undance  by  torabs  of  a  some- 
what late  date  in  Cyprus.'  No 
great  store,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  set  upon  transpa- 
rency, in  which  the  Oriental 
eye  saw  no  beauty;  and  the 
objects  which  modern  research 
has  recovered  under  this  head 
at  Tyre,  in  Cyprus,  and  else- 
where, seem  the  work  of  com- 
paratively rude  artists,  and  have 
little  fcsthetic  merit.  The  shapes, 
however,  are  not  inelegant. 

The  most  beautiful  of  the 
objects  in  glass  produced  by 
the  Pha?iiicians  are  the  translu- 
cent or  semi-transparent  vessels 
of  different  kinds,  most  of  them 
variously  coloured,  which  have 
been  found  in  Cyprus,  at  Ca- 
mirns  in  Rhodes,  and  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  near  Bcyrout  and 
elsewhere."  These  comprise 
small  flasks  or  bottles, from  three 
to  six  inches  long,  probably  in- 
tended to  contain  perfumes :  small  jugs  (oenochoffi) 
111  three  inches  in  height  to  five  inches ;  vases  of 

1.  H.  AT.  sxxvi.  86. 
It  et  Chipiex,  ui.  78 
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about  the  same  size  ;  amphorae  pointed  at  the  lower 
extremity  ;  and  other  varieties.  They  are  coloured, 
generally,  either  in  longitudinal  or  in  horizontal 
stripes  or  bands ;  but  the  bands  often  deviate  from 
the  straight  Une  into  zig-zags,  which  are  always  more 
or  less  irregular,  like  the  zig-zags  of  the  Norman 
builders,  while  sometimes  they  are  deflected  into 
crescents,  or  other  curves,  as  particularly  one  resem- 
bling a  willow-leaf.  The  colours  are  not  very  vivid, 
but  are  pleasing  and  well-contrasted  ;  they  are  chiefly 
five — white,  blue,  yellow,  green,  and  a  purplish  brown. 
Eed  scarcely  appears,  except  in  a  very  pale,  pinkish 
form ;  and  even  in  this  form  it  is  uncommon.  Blue,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  greatly  afiected,  being  sometimes 
used  in  the  patterns,  often  taken  for  the  ground,  and 
occasionally,  in  two  tints,  forming  both  groundwork 
and  ornamentation.^  It  is  not  often  that  more  than 
three  hues  are  found  on  the  same  vessel,  and  some- 
times the  hues  employed  are  only  two.  There  are 
instances,  however,  and  very  admirable  instances,  of 
the  employment,  on  a  single  vessel,  of  four  hues.^ 

The  colours  were  obtained,  commonly,  at  any 
rate,  from  metallic  oxides.  The  ordinarv  blue  em- 
ployed  is  cobalt,  though  it  is  suspected  that  there 
was  an  occasional  use  of  copper.  Copper  certainly 
furnished  the  greens,  while  manganese  gave  the 
brown,  which  shades  off  into  purple  and  into  black. 
The  beautiful  milky  white  which  forms  the  ground 
tint  of  some  vases  is  believed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  oxide  of  tin,  or  else  from  phosphate  of 
chalk.  It  is  said  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
patterns  does  not  extend  througli  the  entire  thickness 

*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Histoire  de  I      ^  Ibid.  pi.  vii.   No.   1    (opp.   p. 
VArt.iii, pi.  viii.  No. 2  (opp. p. 740).  ,  734), 
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of  the  glass,  but  lies  only  on  the  outer  surface,  being 
a  later  addition  to  the  vessels  as  first  made. 

Translucent  coloured  glass  was  also  largely  pro- 
duced by  the  Phoenicians  for  beads  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  also  for  the  imitation  of  gems.  The  huge 
emerald  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,'  as  'shining  with 
great  brilliancy  at  night '  in  the  temple  of  Melkarth 
at  Tyre,  was  probably  a  glass  cylinder,  into  which 
a  lamp  was  introduced  by  the  priests.  In  Phcenician 
rings  the  pretended  stone  is  quite  as  often  a  glass 
paste  as  a  real  gem,  and  the  case  is  the  same  with 
the  scarabs  so  largely  used  as  seals.  In  Phcenician 
necklaces,  glass  beads  alternate  frequently  with  real 


agates,  onyxes,  and  crystals ;  while  sometimes  glass 
in  various  shapes  is  the  only  material  employed.  A 
necklace  found  at  Tharros  in  Sardinia,  and  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Louvre,  which  is  believed  to  be 
of  Phoenician  manufacture,  is  composed  of  above 
forty  beads,  two  cyhnders,  four  pendants  represent- 
ing heads  of  bulls,  and  one  representing  the  face  of 
a  man,  all  of  glass.*  Another,  found  by  M.  Kenan  in 
Phoenicia  itself,  is  made  up  of  glass  beads  imitating 
pearls,  intermixed  with  l)cads  of  comaline  and  agate.* 
iinother  class  of  glass  ornaments  consists  of  small 

■  Herod,  ii.  44.  '  I'Art.  Hi.  745,  aad  pi.  x, 

»  Fenot  et  Chipiez,  But.    de  .      '  Ibid. 
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flat  plaques^  or  plates,  pierced  with  a  number  of  fine 
holes,  which  appear  to  have  been  sewn  upon  gar- 
ments. These  are  usually  patterned,  sometimes  with 
spirals,  sometimes  with  rosettes,  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  with  figures.  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  re- 
present one  in  their  great  work  upon  ancient  art,^ 
where  almost  the  entire  field  is  occupied  by  a  winged 
griffin,  standing  upright  on  its  two  hind  legs,  and 
crowned  with  a  striped  cap,  or  turban. 

Phoenician  opaque  glass  is  comparatively  rare, 
and  possesses  but  little  beauty.  It  was  rendered 
opaque  in  various  ways.  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Chipiez 
found  that  in  a  statue  of  Serapis,  which  they  ana- 
lysed, the  glass  was  mixed  witli  l)ronze  in  the  pro- 
portions of  ten  to  three.  An  opaque  material  of  a 
handsome  red  colour  was  thus  produced,  which  was 
heavv  and  exceedin^fly  hard.^ 

Tlie  methods  pursued  by  tlie  Phcpnician  glass- 
manufacturers  were  probably  muc^h  the  same  as  those 
which  are  still  employed  for  tlie  production  of  similar 
objects,  and  involved  the  use  of  similar  implements, 
as  the  blowpipe,  the  lathe,  and  the  graver.  The 
materials  having  been  procured,  they  were  fused 
together  in  a  crucible  or  melting-pot  by  the  heat  of  a 
powerful  furnace.  A  blowpipe  was  then  introduced 
into  the  viscous  mass,  a  portion  of  which  readily 
attached  itself  to  the  implement,  and  so  much  glass 
was  withdrawn  as  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
object  which  it  was  designed  to  manufacture.  The 
blower  then  set  to  work,  and  blew  hard  into  the  pipe 
until  the  glass  at  its  lower  extremity  began  to  expand 
and  gradually  took  a  pear-shaped  form,  the  material 


^ 


»  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  746,  No.  684.  »  Ibid.  pp.  789,  740. 
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partially  cooling  and  hardening,  but  still  retaining  a 
good  deal  of  softness  and  pliability.     While  in  this 
condition,   it    was    detached    from    the    pipe,   and 
modelled  with   pincers   or  with  the  hand  into  the 
shape   required,  after   which   it  was   polished,  and 
perhaps  sometimes  cut  by  means  of  the  turning-lathe. 
Sand  and  emery  were  the  chief  polishers,  and   by 
their  help  a  surface  was  produced,  with  which  httle 
fault   could  be  found,  being   smooth,  uniform,  and 
brilliant.     Thus   the  vessel  was  formed,  and   if  no 
further  ornament  was  required,  the  manufacture  was 
complete — a   jug,   vase,    alabastron,   amphora,   was 
produced,  either  transparent  or  of  a  single  uniform 
tint,  which  might  be  white,  blue,  brown,  green,  &c., 
according  to  the  particular  oxide  which  had  been 
thrown,  with  the  silica  and  alkali,  into  the  crucible. 
Generally,  however,  the  manufacturer  was  not  con- 
tent witli  so  simple  a  product :  he  aimed  not  merely 
at  utility,  but  at  beauty,  and  proceeded  to  adorn  the 
work  of  his  hands — whatever  it  was — with  patterns 
which  were  for  the  most  part  in  good  taste  and  highly 
pleasing.     These  patterns  he  first  scratched  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  vessel  with  a  graving  tool ;  then, 
when  he  had  made  his  depressions  deep  enough,  he 
took  threads  of  coloured  glass,  and  having  filled  up 
with  the  threads  the  depressions  which  he  had  made, 
he  subjected  the  vessel  once  more  to  such  a  heat 
that  the  threads  were  fused,  and  attached  themselves 
to   the  ground  on  which   they  had   been   laid.     In 
melting   they   would   generally   more   than   fill   tlie 
cavities,  overflowing    them,    and    protruding    from 
them,  whence  it  was  for  the  most  part  necessary  to 
repeat  the  polishing  process,  and  to  bring  by  means 
of  abrasion  the  entire  surface  once  more  into   uni- 
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formity.  Tliere  are  cases  where  this  has  been  incom- 
pletely done  and  where  the  patterns  project ;  there 
are  others  where  the  tlireads  have  never  thoroughly 
melted  into  the  ground,  and  where  in  course  of  tune 
they  have  partially  detached  themselves  from  it ;  but 
in  general  the  fusion  and  subsequent  polishing  have 
been  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  the  patterr^^  are 
perfectly  level  with  the  ground  and  seem  one  with  it.^ 

The  running  of  liquid  glass  into  moulds,  so  com- 
mon  nowadays,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prac* 
tised  by  the  Phoenicians,  perhaps  because  their  fur- 
naces were  not  sufficiently  hot  to  produce  complete 
hquefaction.  But — if  this  was  so — the  pressure  of 
the  viscous  material  into  moulds  cannot  have  been 
unknown,  since  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
moulds,^  and  tliere  are  cases  where  several  specimens 
of  an  object  have  evidently  issued  from  a  single 
matrix.^  Beads,  cyhnders,  pendants,  scarabs,  amu- 
lets, were  probably,  all  of  them,  made  in  this  way, 
sometimes  in  translucent,  sometimes  in  semi-opaque 
glass,  as  perhaps  were  also  the  plaques  which  have 
been  already  described.^ 

The  ceramic  art  of  the  Phoenicians  is  not  very 
remarkable.  Phoenicia  Proper  is  deficient  in  clay 
of  a  superior  character,  and  it  was  probably  a  very 
ordinary  and  coarse  kind  of  pottery  that  the 
Phoenician  merchants  of  early  times  exported  regu- 
larly in  their  trading  voyages,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Mediterranean.  We  hear  of  their  carrying  this 
cheap  earthenware  northwards  to  the  Cassiterides  or 


*  See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  HUtoire 
^  ZMr^  iii.  740,  741. 

^  The  British  Museum  has  a 
mould  which  was  foimd  at 
Camirus,  intended  to  give  shape 


to  glass  earrings.  It  is  of  a  hard 
greenish  stone,  apparently  a  sort 
of  breccia. 

'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  745, 

*  Supra,  p.  256. 
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Scilly  Islands/  and  southwards  to  tlie  isle  of  Cerne, 
which  is  probably  Arguin,  on  the  West  African 
coast ;  ^  nor  can  we  doubt  that  they  supplied  it 
also  to  the  uncivilised  races  of  the  Mediterranean — 
the  Illyrians,  Ligurians,  Sicels,  Sards,  Corsicans, 
Spaniards,  Libyans.  But  the  fragile  nature  of  the 
material,  and  its  slight  value,  have  caused  its  entire 
disappearance  in  the  course  of  centuries,  unless  in 
the  shape  of  small  fragments ;  nor  are  these  frag- 
ments readily  distinguishable  from  those  whose 
origin  is  different.  Phoenicia  Proper  has  furnished 
no  earthen  vessels,  either  whole  or  in  pieces,  that 
can  be  assigned  to  a  time  earlier  than  the  Greco- 
Eoman  period,^  nor  have  any  such  vessels  been  found 
hitherto  on  Phoenician  sites  either  in  Sardinia,  or  in 
Corsica,  or  in  Spain,  or  Africa,  or  Sicily,  or  Malta,  or 
Gozzo.  The  only  places  that  have  hitherto  furnished 
earthen  vases  or  other  vessels  presumably  Phoeni- 
cian are  Jerusalem,  Camirus  in  Ehodes,  and  Cyprus ; 
and  it  is  from  the  specimens  found  at  these  sites 
that  we  must  form  our  estimate  of  the  Phoenician 
pottery. 

The  earliest  specimens  are  of  a  moderately  good 
clay,  unglazed.  Tliey  are  regular  in  shape,  being 
made  by  the  help  of  a  wheel,  and  for  the  most  part 
not  inelegant,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
any  remarkable  beauty.  Many  are  without  ornament 
of  any  kind,  being  apparently  mere  jars,  used  for  the 
storing  away  of  oil  or  wine ;  they  have  sometimes 
painted  or  scratched  upon  them,  in  Phoinician  charao 
ters,  the  name  of  the  maker  or  owner.     A  few  rise 


'  Straho,  iii.  5,  5  11.  1  VArt,  iii.  669.     (Compare  Renan 

2  Scylax,  Peripius,  §  112.  i  Mission  de  Fh^nicie,  pi.  xxi.) 

'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Uistoire  de  \ 
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somewhat  above  tlie  ordinary  level,  having  handles 
of  some  elegance,  and  being  painted  with  designs  and 
patterns,  generally  of  a  geometrical  character.  A 
vase  about  six  indies  high,  found  at  Jerusalem,  has, 
between  horizontal  bands,  a  series  of  geometric 
patterns,  squares,  octagons,  lozenges,  triangles,  pleas- 
ingly arranged,  and  painted  in  brown  upon  a  ground 
which  is  of  a  dull  grey.  At  the  top  are  two  rude 
handles,  between  which  runs  a  line  of  zig-zag,  while 
at  the  bottom  is  a  sort  of  stand  or  base.  Ilie  shape 
in  heavy  and  inelegant.' 

Another  vase  of  a  similar  character  to  this,  but 
superior  in  many  respects,  was  found  by  General  Di 
Cesnola  at  Dali  (Ida- 
lium),  and  is  figured  in 
hiD  Cyprus,''  This  vase 
Ins  the  shape  of  an  urn, 
and  is  ornamented  with 
h<  ii/ontal  bands,  except 
towards  the  middle, 
w  here  it  has  its  greatest 
diameter,  and  exhibits 
1  series  of  geometric 
designs.  In  the  centre 
is  a  lozenge,  divided 
into  four  smaller  lozenges  by  a  St.  Andrew's  cross; 
other  compartments  are  triangular,  and  are  filled 
with  a  chequer  of  black  and  white,  resembling  the 
squares  of  a  chessboard.  IJeyond,  on  either  side,  are 
vertical  bauds,  diversified  with  a  lozenge  ornament. 
Two  handles  succeed,  of  a  shape  that  is  thought  to 


'   Pcrrnt  et  Chipiez,  iii.  070.  The  I  CoiiipBre  ror-nl  et  Chipien,  HitL 
se  is  ticiii-eil  on  p.  670.  No.  478.      de  iATl.  lii.  Ii71,  No.  479. 
'  Di    CeBnola,   Cijprut.  p.    G8.  I 
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have  *  a  certain  elegance.'  ^  There  is  a  rim,  which 
might  receive  a  cover,  at  top,  and  at  bottom  a  short 
pedestal.  The  height  of  the  vase  is  about  thirteen 
inches. 

In  many  of  the  Cyprian  vases  having  a  geometric 
decoration,  the  figures  are  not  painted  on  the  surface, 
but  impressed  or  incised.  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Chipiez 
regard  this  form  of  ornamentation  as  the  earliest ; 
but  the  beauty  and  finish  of  several  vases  on  which 
it  occurs  is  against  the  supposition.  There  is 
scarcely  to  be  found,  even  in  the  range  of  Greek  art, 
a  more  elegant  form  than  that  of  the  jug  in  black 
clay  brought  by  General  Di  Cesnola  from  Alambra 
and  figured  both  in  his  '  Cyprus '  ^  and  in  the  '  His- 
toire  de  TArt.'  ^  Yet  its  ornamentation  is  incised. 
If,  then,  incised  patterning  preceded  painted  in 
riioDiiicia,  at  any  rate  it  held  its  ground  after  paint- 
ing was  introduced,  and  continued  in  vogue  even  to 
the  time  when  Greek  taste  had  largely  influenced 
Phoenician  art  of  every  description. 

The  finest  Plioenician  efforts  in  ceramic  art 
resemble  either  the  best  Egyptian  or  the  best  Greek. 
As  the  art  advanced,  the  advantage  of  a  rich  glaze 
was  appreciated,  and  specimens  which  seem  to  be 
Phoenician  have  all  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the 
best  Egyptian  faience.  A  cup  found  at  Idalium, 
plain  on  the  outside,  is  covered  internally  with  a 
green  enamel,  on  which  are  patterns  and  designs  in 
black.**  In  a  medallion  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is 
the  representation  of  a  marshy  tract  overgrown  with 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  l.s.c. 
^  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  appendix, 
p.  408. 

'  Perrot    et    Chipiez,    iii.    C85, 


No.  485. 

*  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  p.  102. 
Compare  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hut, 
de  VArt,  iii.  675,  No.  483. 
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the  papyrus  plant,  whereof  we  see  both  the  leaves 
and  blossoms,  while  among  them,  rushing  at  full  speed, 
is  the  form  of  a  wild  boar.  Tlie  rest  of  the  orna- 
mentation consists  chiefly  of  concentric  circles  ;  but 

between  two  of  the  circles  is  left 
a  tolerably  broad  rinof,  which  has 
a  pattern  consisting  of  a  series  of 
broadish  leaves  pointing  towards 
the  cup's  centre.  Nothing  can  be 
more  delicate,  or  in  better  taste, 
than  tlie  entire  design. 

The  most  splendid  of  all  the 
Cyprian  vases  was  found  at  Curium, 
and  has  been  already  represented 
in  this  volume.^  It  is  an  amphora 
of  large  dimensions,  ornamented  in  part  with  geo- 
metrical designs,  in  part  with  compartments,  in  which 
are  represented  horses  and  birds.  The  form,  the 
designs,  and  the  general  physiognomy  of  the  amphora 
are  considered  to  be  in  close  accordance  with  Athe- 
nian vases  of  the  most  antique  school.  Tlie  resem- 
l)lance  is  so  great  that  some  have  supposed  the 
vase  to  have  been  an  importation  from  Attica  into 
Cyprus  ;^  but  such  conjectures  are  always  hazardous ; 
and  the  principal  motives  of  the  design  are  so  fre- 
([uent  on  tlie  Cyprian  vases,  that  the  native  origin 
of  the  vessel  is  at  least  possible,  and  the  judgment 
of  some  of  the  best  critics  seems  to  incline  in  this 
direction. 

Still,  on   the  wliole,  the  Cyprian  ceramic  art  is 
somewhat  disappointing.     What  is  original  in  it  is 


*  See  above,  opp.  p.  241. 

'  So     Di   Cesnola,    Cyprus,   p.  j  pp.  401,  402. 
382,    and    Mr.     Murray,    of  the  i 


British   Museum,  ibid.,  appendix, 
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either  grotesque,  as  the  vases  in  the  shape  of  animals/ 
or  those  crowned  by  human  heads/^  or  those  again 
which  have  for  spout  a  female  figure  pouring  liquid 
out  of  a  jug.^  What  is  superior  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  borrowed.  Egj^ptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Greek  art,  each  in  turn,  furnished  shapes,  designs, 
and  patterns  to  the  Phoenician  potters,  who  readily 
adopted  from  any  and  every  quarter  the  forms  and 
decorations  which  hit  their  fancy.  Their  fancy  was, 
predominantly,  for  the  bizarre  and  the  extravagant. 
Vases  in  the  shape  of  helmets,  in  the  shape  of  barrels, 
in  the  shape  of  human  heads,^  have  little  fitness,  and 
in  the  Cyprian  specimens  have  Uttle  beauty ;  the 
mixture  of  Assyrian  with  Egyptian  forms  is  incon- 
gruous ;  the  birds  and  beasts  represented  are  drawn 
with  studied  quaintness,  a  quaintness  recalling  the 
art  of  China  and  Japan.  If  there  is  elegance  in  some 
of  the  forms,  it  is  seldom  a  very  pronounced  elegance ; 
and,  where  the  taste  is  best,  the  suspicion  continually 
arises  that  a  foreign  model  has  been  imitated.  More- 
over, from  first  to  last  the  art  makes  little  progress. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  arrest  of  development.^ 
The  early  steps  are  taken,  but  at  a  certain  point 
stagnation  sets  in;  there  is  no  further  attempt  to 
improve  or  advance  ;  the  artists  are  content  to  repeat 
themselves,  and  reproduce  the  patterns  of  the  past. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  demand  for  ceramic  art  of 
a  higher  order.  At  any  rate,  progress  ceases,  and 
while   Greece    was   rising   to   her  grandest   efibrts, 


'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de 
VArU  iii.  693-695. 

'  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  pp.  894, 
402,  and  pi.  xlii.  fig.  4. 

'  Perrot   et    Chipiez,  Hut  de 


VArt  iii.  698. 

*  Ibid.  p.  676,  No.  484 ;  p.  691, 
No.  496 ;  and  p.  697,  No.  605. 

*  Ibid.  p.  780. 
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Cyprus,   and  Phoenicia  generally,  were  content  to 
remain  stationary. 

Besides  their  ornamental  metallurgy,  which  has 
been  treated  of  in  a  former  chapter,'  the  Phoenicians 
largely  employed  several  metals,  especially  bronze 
and  copper,  in  the  fabrication  of  vessels  for  ordinary 
use,  of  implements,  arms,  toilet  articles,  furniture, 
&c.  The  vessels  include  pateree,  bowls,  jugs, 
ampliorie,    and    cups ; '    tlie     implements,   hatchets. 


adzes,  knives,  and  sickles;^  the  arms,  spearheads, 
arrowheads,  daggers,  battle-axes,  helmets,  and 
sliields ;  *  the  toilet  articles,  mirrors,  hand-bells, 
buckles,     candlesticks,     &c. ;  *    the     furniture,     tall 


'  See  above,  ch.  vii,  pp.  20^281.  i  Cesnola,  Cyprut,  pi.  x. 

'  Di  Cesnola,  Cypm*,  p.  282,        '  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprui,  pp.  885, 
and  pi.  txi.  336,  and  pis.  iv.  and  xix. ;  Perrot  «t 

'  Ibid.  I  Chipiez,  Hi»i.   de   tAH,  iii.  B81, 

'  Perrot    et   ChipisK,   Hitt.   de  '  8C2,  868,  &c. 
VArt,  iii,  666-868.    Compare  Di  1 
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candelabra,  tripods,  and  thrones.*     The  bronze  is  of 

an  excellent  quality,  having  generally  about  nine 

parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin ;  and  there  is  reason  to 

believe  that  by  the  skilful  tempering 

of  the   Phoenician  metallurgists,  it 

attained  a  hardness  which  was  not 

often    given    it    by    others.       The 

Cyprian   shields    were    remarkable 

They  were  of  a  round  shape,  slightly 

convex,  and  instead  of  the  ordinary 

boss,  had  a  long  projecting  cone  in 

tlie  centre.     An  actual  shield,  with 

the   cone   perfect,    was    found    by 

General    Di    Cesnola    at   Aniathus ' 

and  a  projection  of  the  same  kind 

is  seen  in  several  of  the  Sardiniai 

bronze   and  terra-eotta   statuettes  ^ 

Shields  were  sometimes  elaborately 

embossed,  in  part  with  patterning 

in  part  witli  animal    and  vegetable 

forms.''   Helmets  were  also  embossed 

with  care,  and  sometimes  inscribed 

with  the  name  of  the  maker  or  the  owner." 

Some  remains  of  swords,  probably  Phcenician,  have 
been  found  in  Sardinia.  They  vary  from  two  feet 
seven  inches  to  four  feet  two  inclies  in  length.''  The 
blade  is  commonly  straight,  and  very  thick  in  the 
centre,  but  tapers  off  on  both  sides  to  a  sharp  edge. 
The  point  is  blunt,  so  that  the  intention  caiuiot  have 
been  to  use  the  weapon  both  for  cutting  and  thrust- 


'   Di   Cesnola,  l.s.c. ;    Perrot  et  |  08',  70  ;    Ceanola,  Cyprut.  p.  203. 
Chipiez,  iii.  804.  *  Perrot  et  Chipiez,iii,870,e71. 

■'  Di  Cesnola.  Cyprut.  pi.  xx,  "  Ibid.  p.  867,  No.  688. 

'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iv.  15,  CC-  |      "  Ibid.  iv.  94. 
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ing,  but  only  for  the  former.  It  would  scarcely  make 
such  a  clean  cut  as  a  modern  broadsword,  but  -would 
no  doubt  be  equally  effectual  for  kill- 
ing or  disabling.  Another  weapon, 
found  in  Sardinia,  and  sometimes 
called  a  sword,  is  more  properly  a 
knife  or  dagger.  In  lengtli  it  does 
not  exceed  seven  or  eight  inches,  and 
of  this  length  more  than  a  third  is 
occupied  by  the  handle.'  Below  the 
handle  the  blade  broadens  for  about 
an  inch  or  aix  inch  and  a  half;  after 
this  it  contracts,  and  tapers  gently 
to  a  sharp  point.  Such  a  weapon 
appears  sometimes  in  the  hand  of  a 
statuette.* 

The  bronze  articles  of  the  toilet 
recovered  by  recent  researches  in 
Cyprus  and  elsewhere  are  remark- 
able. The  handle  of  a  mirror  found 
in  Cyprus,  and  now  in  the  Museum 
of  New  York,  possesses  considerable 
merit.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  female  '"""""""  ""«■"■=■'■ 
figure,  naked,  and  standing  upon  a  frog.'  In  her 
hands  she  holds  a  pair  of  cymbals,  which  she  is  in 
the  act  of  striking  together.  A  ribbon,  passed  over 
her  left  shoulder,  is  carried  through  a  ring,  from 
whicli  hangs  a  seal.  On  her  arms  and  shoulders  ap- 
pear to  have  stood  two  hons,  which  formed  side  sup- 
ports to  the  mirror  that  was  attached  to  the  figure's 
head.     K  the  face  of  the  cymbal-player  cannot  boast 
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of  much  beauty,  and  her  figure  is  thought  to  *  lack 
distinction,'  still  it  is  granted  that  the  tout  ensemble 
of  the  work  was  not  without  originaHty,  and  may 
have  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  elegance.'  The 
frog  is  particularly  well  modelled. 

Some  candlesticks  found  in  the  Treasury  of 
Curium,'  and  a  tripod  from  the 
same  place,  seem  to  deserve  a 
short  notice.  The  candlesticks 
stand  upon  a  sort  of  short  pillar 
as  a  base,  above  which  is  the 
blossom  of  a  flower  inverted,  a 
favourite  Phceuician  ornament.' 
From  this  rises  the  lamp-stand, 
composed  of  tliree  leaves,  which 
curl  outwards,  and  support  be- 
tween tiiem  a  ring  into  which  the 
bottom  of  tlie  lamp  fitted.  The 
tripod  ■*  is  more  elaborate.  Tlie 
legs,  which  are  fluted,  bulge  con- 
siderably at  the  top,  after  which 
they  bend  inwards,  and  form  a 
curve  like  one  half  of  a  Cupid's 
Ik)w.  To  retain  them  in  placfe, 
they  are  joined  togetlier  by  a  sort 
of  cross-bar,  about  half-way  in 
their  lengtli ;  while,  to  keep  them  steady,  they  are 
made  to  rest  on  large  flat  feet.  The  circular  hoop 
which  they  support  is  of  some  width,  and  is  orna- 
mented along  its  entire  course  with  a  zig-zag.  From 
the  lioop  dejffind,  half-way  in  the  spaces  between  the 


'  FeiTot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  p.  i 
'  Di  Ceaimin,  Cyprut,  p.  t 
'  tieePerrot  et  Chipiez,  ii 


Nob.  80.  81. 
I      '  Di  Ceaoola,  p.  88S. 
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legs,  three  rings,  from  each  of  which  there  hangs  a 
curious  pendant. 

Besides  copper  and  bronze,  the  Phoenicians  seem 
to  have  worked  in  lead  and  iron,  but  only  to  a  small 
extent.  Iron  ore  might  have  been  obtained  in  some 
parts  of  their  own  country,  but  appears  to  have  been 
principally  derived  from  abroad,  especially  from 
Spain.'  It  was  worked  up  chiefly,  so  far  as  we  know, 
into  arms  offensive  and  defensive.  The  sword  of 
Alexander,  which  he  received  as  a  gift  from  the  king 


of  Citium,'  was  doubtless  in  this  metal,  which  is  the 
material  of  a  sword  found  at  Amathus,  and  of  nu- 
merous arrowheads.'  We  are  also  told  tliat  Cyprus 
furnished  the  iron  breast-plates  worn  by  Demetrius 
PoUorcetes  ;  *  and  in  pre-Homeric  times  it  was  a  Phoe- 
nit'ian — Cinyras — who  gave  to  Agamemnon  his  breast- 


■  8eeEiek.xxvii.  12;  Sirab.  iii 

2,  §8. 

■<  Plutarch,   Vtl.    AUx.  Magni 
5  82. 

'  CeccBia,  Monumeni  Anfique$ 


de  Cypre.  p.  186 ;  Di  Cesnola, 
Cyprut.  p.  '.i62 ;  Peirot  et  Chipiez, 
HUt.  de  l-Arf.  iii.  874. 

Plutarch,  Vit.  Demctrii,  §  21. 
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plate  of  steel,  gold,  and  tin.^  That  more  remains  of 
iron  arms  and  implements  have  not  been  found  on 
Phoenician  sites  is  probably  owing  to  the  rapid  oxydi- 
sation  of  the  metal,  which  consequently  decays  and 
disappears.  The  Hiram  who  was  sent  to  assist  Solo- 
mon in  building  and  furnishing  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem was,  we  must  remember,  '  skilful  to  work,'  not 
only  '  in  gold,  and  silver,  and  bronze,'  but  also  '  in 
iron.  ^ 

Lead  was  largely  furnished  to  the  PhoDuicians  by 
the  Scilly  Islands,^  and  by  Spain.*     It  has  not  been 
found  in  any  great  quantity  on  Phoenician  sites,  but 
still  appears  occasionally.     Sometimes  it  is  a  solder 
uniting  stone  with  bronze ;  ^  sometimes  it  exists  in 
thin  sheets,  which  may  have  been  worn  as  ornaments.^ 
In  Phoenicia  Proper  it  has  been  chiefly  met  with  in 
the  shape  of  coffins,^  which  are  apparently  of  a  some- 
what late  date.     They  are  formed  of  several  sheets 
placed  one  over  the  other  and  then  soldered  together. 
There  is  generally  on  the  lid  and  sides  of  the  coffin  an 
external  ornamentation  in  a  low  relief,  wherein  the 
myth  of  Psyche  is  said  commonly  to  play  a  part ;  but 
the  execution  is  mediocre,  and  the  designs  themselves 
have  little  merit. 


1  Horn.  11.  xi.  19-28. 


*  Ezek.  xxvii.  12. 


'  2  Chron.  ii.  14.     Iron,  in  the        ^  See   Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist. 


shape  of  nails  and  rin^s,  has  been 
found  in  several  graves  in  Phoe- 
nicia Proper,  where  the  coffin 
seems  to  have  been  of  wood 
(Benan,  Mission  de  Phenicie^  p. 
866). 

3  Strab.  iii.  5,  §  11. 


de  VArt,  iv.  80. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  815,  No.  568. 

'  Renan,  Mission  de  Phenicie^ 
p.  427,  and  pi.  Ix.  fig.  1 ;  Perrot 
et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  VArt,  iii.  177, 
No.  123. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

SHIPS,   l^AVIGATION,    AND   COMMERCK. 

Earliest  navigation  by  means  of  rafts  and  canoes — Model  of  a  very 
primitive  boat — Phosnician  vessel  of  the  time  of  Sargon — Phoeni- 
cian bireynes  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib — Phoenician  pleasure 
vessels  and  merchant  ships — Superiority  of  the  Phoenician  war- 
galleys — Excellence  of  the  arrangements — Patceci — Early  naviga- 
tion cautious — Increasing  boldness — Furthest  ventures — Extent 
of  the  Phoenician  land  commerce — Witness  of  Ezekiel — Wares 
imported — Caravans — Description  of  tJie  land  trade — Sea  trade 
of  Phoenicia — 1.  With  her  own  colonies — 2.  With  foreigners — - 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  trade — North  Atlantic  trade-^ 
Trade  tuith  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Canaries — Trade 
in  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean, 

The  first  attempts  of  the  Phoenicians  to  navigate  the 
sea  which  washed  their  coast  were  probably  as  clumsy 
and  rude  as  those  of  other  primitive  nations.  They 
are  said  to  have  voyaged  from  island  to  island,  in 
their  original  abodes  within  the  Persian  Gulf,  by 
means  of  rafts.^  When  they  reached  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  long  ere 
they  constructed  boats  for  fishing  and  coasting  pur- 
poses, though  no  doubt  such  boats  were  of  a  very 
rude  construction.  Probably,  like  other  races,  they 
began  with  canoes,  roughly  hewn  out  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree.  The  torrents  which  descended  from  Lebanon 
would  from  time  to  time  bring  down  the  stems  of 
fallen  trees  in  their  flood-time ;  and  these,  floating  on 

'  Plin.  H.  N,  vii.  56. 
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the  Mediterranean  waters,  would  suggest  the  idea  of 
navigation.  They  would,  at  first,  be  hollowed  out 
with  hatchets  and  adzes,  or  else  wilh  fire ;  and,  later 
on,  the  canoes  thus  produced  would  form  the  models 
for  the  earliest  efforts  in  shipbuilding.  The  great 
length,  however,  would  soon  be  found  unnecessary, 
and  the  canoe  would  give  place  to  the  boat,  in  the 


ordniarj  acceptation  of  the  Leim.  riiere  are  raodek 
of  boats  among  the  Phcenician  remains  which  have  a 
very  archaic  character,'  and  may  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  vessels  in  which  the  Phoenicians  of  the  remoter 
times  braved  the  perils  of  the  deep.  They  have, 
a  keel,  not  ill  shaped,  a  rounded  hull,  bulwarks,  a 
beak,  and  a  high  seat  for  the  steersman.     The  oars, 

'  Perrirt  et  Chipiez,  HUt.  de  I'Arl,  iiL  G17,  No.  352. 
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apparently,  must  have  been  passed  tlirougli  interstices 
in  the  bulwark. 

From  this  rude  shape  the  transition  was  not  very 
difficult  to  the  bark  represented  in  the  sculptures  of 
Sargon,^  which  is  probably  a  Phoenician  one.  Here 
four  rowers,  standing  to  their  oars,  impel  a  vessel 
having  for  prow  the  head  of  a  horse  and  for  stern  the 
tail  of  a  fish,  both  of  them  rising  high  above  the 
water.  The  oars  are  curved,  like  golf  or  liockey- 
&ticks,  and  are  worked  from  the  gunwale  of  the  bark, 
though  there  is  no  indication  of  rowlocks.  Tlie  vessel 
is  without  a  rudder;  but  it  has  a  mast,  supported  by 
two  ropes  which  are  fastened  to  the  head  and  stern. 
The  mast  has  neither  sail  nor  yard  attached  to  it, 
but  is  crowned  by  what  is  called  a  '  crow's  nest ' 
■ — a  bell-shaped  receptacle,  from  which  a  slinger  or 
archer  might  discharge  missiles  against  an  enemy.* 

A  vessel  of  considerably  greater  size  than  this, 
but  of  the  same  class — impelled,  that  is,  l)y  one  bank 
of  oars  only — is  indicated  by  certain  coins,  which 
liave  been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  Pha3nician,  by 
others  as  belonging  to  Cilicia.^  These  have  a  low 
bow,  l)ut  an  elevated  stern  ;  the  prow  exhibits  a  beak, 
while  tlie  stern  shows  signs  of  a  steering  apparatus ; 
the  number  of  the  oars  on  each  side  is  fifteen  or 
twentv.  The  Greeks  called  these  vessels  triaconters 
or  penteconters.  They  are  represented  without  any 
mast  on  the  coins,  and  thus  seem  to  have  been 
merely  row-boats  of  a  superior  character. 


^  Layard,  Ninci'ch  and  its  Medailles,  vol.  vii.  pi.  Ixi.  fig.  1; 
Bemains,  ii.  388.  '  GeseniiH,     Ling,     Scrijyturccque 

^  Compare  the  practice  of  the  Phccn,  Monumenta,  ])1.  30,  tig.  «  ; 
Egj^ptians  (Koselliiii,  Moiiumenti  Ija.yardtJSincvch  and  iUHemaitiSf 
Slorici,  pi.  cxxxi.)  ii.  378. 

^  See    Mionuet,    DescrijaL     de 
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About  the  time  of  Sennacherib  (B.C.  700),  or  a 
little  earlier,  some  great  advances  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Phcenician  shipbuildei-s.  In  the  first 
place,  they  introduced  the  practice  of  placing  the 


rowers  on  two  different  levels,  one  above  the  others 
and  thus,  for  a  vessel  of  the  same  length,  iloubhng 
the  number  of  the  rowers.  Ships  of  this  kind.  whichSi 
the    Greeks    called    '  birenies,'    are    represented 
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Sennacherib's  sculptures  as  employed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  Phoenician  city,  who  fly  in  them  at  the 
moment  when  their  town  is  captured,  and  so  escape 
their  enemv.^  The  ships  are  of  two  kinds.  Both 
kinds  have  a  double  tier  of  rowers,  and  both  are 
guided  by  two  steering  oars  thrust  out  from  the  stern; 
but  while  the  one  is  still  without  mast  or  sail,  and  is 
rounded  off  in  exactly  the  same  way  both  at  stem 
and  stern,  the  other  has  a  mast,  placed  about  mid- 
ship, a  yard  hung  across  it,  and  a  sail  close  reefed  to 
the  yard,  while  the  bow  is  armed  with  a  long  pro- 
jecting beak,  like  a  ploughshare,  which  must  have 
been  capable  of  doing  terrible  damage  to  a  hostile 
vessel.  The  rowers,  in  both  classes  of  ships,  are  re- 
presented as  only  eight  or  ten  upon  a  side ;  but  this 
may  have  arisen  from  an  artistic  necessity,  since  a 
greater  number  of  figures  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced without  confusion.  It  is  thought  that  in  the 
beaked  vessel  we  have  a  representation  of  the  Phoe- 
nician war-galley ;  in  the  vessel  w^ithout  a  beak,  one 
of  the  Phoenician  transport.^ 

A  painting  on  a  vase  found  in  Cyprus  exhibits 
what  would  seem  to  have  been  a  pleasure-vessel.^  It 
is  unbeaked,  and  without  any  sign  of  oars,  except 
two  paddles  for  steering  with.  About  midship  is  a 
short  mast,  crossed  by  a  long  spar  or  yard,  which 
candies  a  sail,  closely  reefed  along  its  entire  length. 
The  yard  and  sail  are  managed  by  means  of  four  lopc  s, 
which  are,  however,  somewhat  conventionallv  de- 
picted.     Both  the  head  and  stern  of  the  vessel  rise  to 


^  Layard,  Monninents  of  Nine-  ,  de  VArt,  iii.  84. 
veh,  first  series,  pi.  71 ;   Nineveh  \      '  See   Di   Cesnola,  Cyprus,  pi. 
and  its  Remains,  l.s.c.  '  xlv. 

■^  So   Parrot   et   Chipiez,  Hist,  | 
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a  considerable  height  above  the  water,  and  tlie  sterri 
is  curved,  very  much  as  in  the  war-galleys.  It  per- 
haps terminatecl  in  the  head  of  a  bird. 

According  to  tlie  Greek  writers,  Plicenician  vessels 
■were  mainly  of  two  kinds,  merchant  ships  and  war- 
vessels.^  The  merchant  ships  were  of  a  broad,  round 
make,  what  our  sailors  would  call  '  tubs,'  resembling 
probably  the  Dutch  fishing-boats  of  a  century  ago. 
They  were   impelled  both  by  oars  and  sails,  but 


depended  mainly  on  the  latter.  Kach  of  them  had  a 
single  mast  of  moderate  height,  to  which  a  single 
sail  was  attached;'  this  was  what  in  modem  times  is 
callfd  a  'square  sail,'  a  form  which  is  only  well  suited 
for  sailing  with  when  the  wind  is  directly  astern. 
It  was  apparently  attached  to  t!»e  yard,  and  had  to 


'  Herod,  iii.  IW.  nician   merchant  ship   m   saillnd 

'  In  Inter  tiDiea  there  must  '  byuieanH  of  a  (luantit.v  of  ri|;ging, 
hiLve  bee^n  more  suilti  than  ono,  whicli  implies  several  sails  (Xtn, 
since  Xenophon  describes  a  Pfaue- ,  (Econum.  $  U).  . 
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be  hoisted  together  with  the  yard,  along  which  it 
could  be  closely  reefed,  or  from  which  it  could  be 
loosely  shaken  out.  It  was  managed,  no  doubt,  by 
ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower  corners,  which  must 
have  been  held  in  the  hands  of  sailors,  as  it  would 
have  been  most  dangerous  to  belay  them.  As  long 
as  the  wind  served,  the  merchant  captain  used  his 
sail;  when  it  died  away,  or  became  adverse,  he 
dropped  yard  and  sail  on  to  his  deck,  and  made  use 
of  his  oars. 

Merchant  ships  had,  commonly,  small  boats  at- 
tached to  them,  which  afforded  a  chance  of  safety  if 
the  ship  foundered,  and  were  useful  when  cargoes 
had  to  be  landed  on  a  shelving  shore.^  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  these  boats  were  hoisted 
up  on  deck  until  they  were  wanted,  or  attached  to 
the  ships  by  ropes  and  towed  after  them;  but  the 
latter  arrangement  is  the  more  probable. 

The  war-galleys  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  early 
times  were  probably  of  the  class  which  the  Greeks 
called  triaconters  or  penteconters,  and  which  are 
represented  upon  the  coins  .^  They  were  long  open 
rowboats,  in  which  the  rowers  sat,  all  of  them,  upon 
a  level,  the  number  of  rowers  on  either  side  being 
generally  either  fifteen  or  twenty-five.  Each  galley 
was  armed  at  its  head  with  a  sharp  metal  spike,  or 
beak,  which  was  its  chief  weapon  of  offence,  vessels 
of  this  class  seeking  commonly  to  run  down  their 
enemy.  After  a  time  these  vessels  were  superseded 
by  biremes,  which  were  decked,  had  masts  and  sails, 
and  were  impelled  by  rowers  sitting  at  two  different 
elevations,  as  already  explained.^     Biremes  were  ere 

*  Scjkx,  Perij)lu8,  §  112.  '  See  above,  p.  273,  note  '. 

^  Supra,  p.  274. 
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long  superseded  by  triremes,  or  vessels  with  three 
l)aiiks  of  oars,  which  are  said  to  have  been  invented 
at  Corinth,^  but  which  came  into  use  among  the  Pha^- 
nicians  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.c.^  In 
the  third  century  b.c  the  Carthaginians  employed  in 
war  quadriremes,  and  even  quincjueremes ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  employment  of  either  class  of 
vessel  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Phconicia  Proper. 

The  superiority  of  the  Pha^nician  ships  to  others 
is  fjenerally  allowed,  and  was  clearlv  shown  when 
Xerxes  collected  his  fleet  of  twelve  hundred  and  seven 
triremes  against  Greece.  The  fleet  included  contin- 
gents from  Phcenicia,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Cilicia,  Pam- 
})hyHa,  Lycia,  Caria,  Ionia,  -cEolis,  and  the  Greek 
settlements  about  the  Pro])outis.*^  When  it  reached 
the  Hellespont,  the  great  king,  anxious  to  test  the 
quality  of  his  ships  and  sailors,  made  proclamation 
for  a  grand  sailing  match,  in  which  all  who  liked 
iliight  contend.  Each  contingent  probably — at  any 
rate,  all  that  prided  themselves  on  their  nautical 
skill — selected  its  best  vessel,  and  entered  it  for  the 
(•(Mning  race ;  the  king  himself,  and  his  grandees  and 
oflicers,  and  all  the  army,  stood  or  sat  along  the 
shore  to  see  :  the  race  took  place,  and  was  won  by 
the  Pha^nicians  of  Sidon.*  Having  thus  tested  the 
nautical  skill  of  the  various  nations  under  his  swav, 
the  great  king,  when  lie  ventured  his  person  upon 
the  dangerous  element,  was  careful  to  embark  in  a 
Sidonian  galley.*'^ 

A  remarkable  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Phoenician  ships  with  respect  to  internal   arrange- 


^  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

*  TJorod.  I.8.C. 

•  bjc  Herod,  vii.  8Q-94. 


*  Ibid.  vii.  44. 
'  Ibid.  vu.  100, 
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ments  is  borne  by  Xenoplion,  who  puts  the  following 
words  into  the  mouth  of  Ischomachus,  a  Greek :  ^ 
'  T  think  that  the  best  and  most  perfect  arrangement 
of  things  that  I  ever  saw  was  when  I  w^ent  to  look  at 
the  great   Phoenician   sailing-vessel ;    for  I  saw  the 
largest  amount  of  naval  tackling  separately  disposed 
in  the  smallest  stowage  possible.     For  a  ship,  as  you 
well  know,  is  brought  to  anchor,  and  again  got  under 
way,  by  a  vast  number  of  wooden  implements  and 
of  ropes,  and  sails  the  sea  by  means  of  a  quantity  of 
rigging,  and  is  armed  with  a  numbfir  of  contrivances 
against  hostile  vessels,  and  carries  about  with  it  a 
large  supply  of  weapons  for  the  crew,  and,  besides, 
has  all  the  utensils  tliat  a  man  keeps  in  his  dwelling- 
house,  for  each  of  the  messes.     In   addition,  it  is 
laden  with   a    quantity  of  merchandise,  which   the 
owner  carries  with  him  for  his  own  profit.     Now  all 
the  things  which  I  have  mentioned  lay  in  a  space 
not  much  bigger  than  a  room  which  would  conveni- 
entlv  hold  ten   beds.      And  I  remarked   that  they 
severally  lay  in  such  a  way  that  they  did  not  obstruct 
one  another,  and  did  not  require  anyone  to  search 
for    them ;    and   yet    they   were    neither   placed   at 
random,  nor  entangled  one  with   another,  so  as  to 
consume  time  when  they  were  suddenly  wanted  for 
use.     Also,  I  found  the  captain's  assistant,  who  is 
(tailed  "  the  look-out  man,"  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  position  of  all  the  articles,  and  with  the  number 
of  them,  that  even  when  at  a  distance  he  could  tell 
where  everything  lay,  and  how  many  there  were  of 
each  sort,  just  as  anyone  who  has  learnt  to  read  can 
tell  the   number  of  letters  in  the  name  of  Socrates 


*  Xen.  (Econom,  §  8,  pp.  11-16  (Ed.  Schneider). 
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and  the  proper  place  for  each  of  them.  Moreover, 
I  saw  this  man,  in  his  leisure  moments,  examining 
and  testing  everything  that  a  vessel  needs  when  at 
sea ;  so,  as  I  was  surprised,  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
about,  whereupon  he  replied — "  Stranger,  I  am  look- 
ing to  see,  in  case  anything  should  happen,  how 
everything  is  arranged  in  the  ship,  and  whether  any- 
tiling  is  wanting,  or  is  inconveniently  situated ;  foi* 
when  a  storm  arises  at  sea,  it  is  not  possible  either 
to  look  for  what  is  wanting,  or  to  put  to  right  what? 
is  arranged  awkwardly." ' 

Phoenician  ships  seem  to  have  been  placed  under' 
the  protection  of  the  Cabeiri,  and  to  have  had  images 
of  them  at  their  stem  or  stern  or  both.^  These 
images  were  not  exactly  '  figure-heads,'  as  they  are 
sometimes  called.  They  were  small,  apparently,  and 
inconspicuous,  being  little  dwarf  figures,  regarded 
as  amulets  that  would  preserve  the  vessel  in  safety. 
We  do  not  see  them  on  any  representations  of  Phoe- 
nician ships,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  no  larger  than  the  bronze  or  glazed  earthenware 
images  of  Phthah  that  are  so  common  in  Egj-pt. 
The  Phoenicians  called  them  pittucliim^  '  sculptures,'  ^ 
whence  the  Greek  TrdraiKoi  and  the  French  fetiche. 

The  navigation  of  the  Phoenicians,  in  early  times, 
was  no  doubt  cautious  and  timid.  So  far  from 
venturing  out  of  sight  of  land,  they  usually  hugged 
the  coast,  ready  at  any  moment,  if  the  sea  or  sky 

*  Herodotus  (iii.  37)  says  they  j  sculpere,*  and  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
were  at  the  prow  of  the  ship :  but    ture  to  '  carved  work '  of  any  kind. 


Suidas  (ad  voc.)  and  Hesychius 
(ad  voc.)  place  them  at  the  stem. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  fixed  rule. 

*  The  mhaiKoi  of  the  Greeks 
probably  represents  the  Hebrew 
D*.niD5»    which  is  from  nnB»  *  in- 


(See  1  Kings  vi.  20  ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  C  ; 
&c.)  Some,  however,  derive  the 
word  from  the  Eg^'ptian  name 
Phthah,  or  Ptah.  (See  Kcnrick, 
Phcenicia^  p.  235.) 
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threatened,  to  change  their  course  and  steer  directly 
for  the  shore.  On  a  sandy  shelving  coast  they  were 
not  at  all  afraid  to  run  their  ships  aground,  since, 
like  the  Greek  vessels,  they  could  be  easily  pulled  up 
out  of  reach  of  the  waves,  and  again  pulled  down 
and  launched,  when  the  storm  was  over  and  the  sea 
calm  once  more.  At  first  they  sailed,  we  may  be 
sure,  only  in  the  daytime,  casting  anchor  at  night- 
fall, or  else  dragging  their  ships  up  upon  the  beach, 
and  so  awaiting  the  dawn.  But  after  a  time  they 
grew  more  bold.  The  sea  became  familiar  to  them, 
the  positions  of  coasts  and  islands  relatively  one  to 
another  better  known,  the  character  of  the  seasons, 
the  signs  of  unsettled  or  settled  weather,  the  conduct 
to  pursue  in  an  emergency,  better  apprehended. 
They  soon  began  to  shape  the  course  of  their  vessels 
from  headland  to  headland,  instead  of  always  creep- 
ing along  the  shore,  and  it  was  not  perhaps  very  long 
before  they  would  venture  out  of  sight  of  land,  if 
their  knowledge  of  the  weather  satisfied  them  that 
the  wind  might  be  trusted  to  continue  steady,  and 
if  they  were  well  assured  of  the  direction  of  the 
land  that  they  wished  to  make.  They  took  courage, 
moreover,  to  sail  in  the  night,  no  less  than  in  the 
daytime,  when  the  weather  was  clear,  guiding  them- 
selves by  the  stars,  and  particularly  by  the  Polar 
star,^  which  thev  discovered  to  be  the  star  most 
nearly  marking  the  true  north.  A  passage  of  Strabo'-^ 
seems  to  show  that — in  the  later  times  at  any  rate — 
they  had  a  method  of  calculating  the  rate  of  a  ship's 
sailing,  though  what  the  method  was  is  wholly  un- 
known to  us.     It  is  ])robable  that  they  early  con- 


Manilius,  i.  804-308.  *  Strab.  Geograph.  xv. 
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structed  charts  and  maps,  which  however  thej^  would 
keep  secret  through  jealousy  of  their  commercial  rivals. 

The  Phoenicians  for  some  centuries  confined  their 
navigation  within  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean, 
tlie  Propontis,  and  the  Euxine,  land-locked  seas, 
which  are  tideless  and  far  less  rough  than  the  open 
ocean.  But  before  the  time  of  Solomon  they  had 
passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  nffronted  the 
dansrers  of  the  Atlantic.^  Their  frail  and  small 
vessels",  scarcely  bigger  than  modern  fishing-smacks, 
proceeded  southwards  along  the  West  African  coast, 
as  far  as  the  tract  watered  by  the  Gambia  and 
Senegal,  while  northwards  they  coasted  along  Spain, 
braved  the  heavy  seas  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  pass- 
ing Cape  Finisterre,  ventured  across  the  mouth  of 
the  English  Channel  to  the  Cassiterides.  Similarly, 
from  the  West  African  shore,  thev  boldlv  steered  for 
the  Fortunate  Islands  (the  Canaries),  visible  from 
certain  elevated  points  of  the  coast,  though  at  170 
miles  distance.  Whether  they  proceeded  further,  in 
the  south  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  tlie  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands,  in  the  north  to  the  coa^t  of  Holland, 
and  across  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Baltic,  we 
regard  as  uncertain.  It  is  possible  that  from  time  to 
time  some  of  the  more  adventurous  of  their  traders 
may  have  reached  thus  far ;  but  their  regular,  settled 
and  established  navigation  did  not,  we  believe, 
extend  beyond  the  Scilly  Islands  and  coast  of  Corn- 
wall to  the  north-west,  and  to  the  south-west  Cape 
Non  and  the  Canaries. 

The  commerce  of  tlie  Phceniciaus  was  carried  on, 
to  a  large  extent,  by  land,  though  principall)'-  by  sea. 

'  Tarshish  (Tartessus)  was  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  outside  the  Straits. 
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It  appears  from  the  famous  chapter  of  EzekieP 
which  describes  the  riches  and  greatness  of  Tyre  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  that  almost  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia  was  penetrated  by  the  Plioenician 
caravans,  and  laid  under  contribution  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  Phoenician  traders. 

'  Thou,  son  of  man,  (we  read)  take  up  a  lamentation  for  Tyre, 

and  say  unto  her, 
0  tliou  that  dwellest  at  the  entry  of  the  sea, 
Which  art  the  merchant  of  the  peoples  unto  many  isles, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Thou,  O  Tyre,  hast  said,  I  am  perfect 

in  beauty. 
Thy  borders  are  in  the  heart  of  the  sea  ; 
Thy  builders  have  perfected  thy  beauty. 
They  have  made  all  thy  planks  of  fir-trees  from  Senir ; 
They  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  a  mast  for  thee 
Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars  ; 
They  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory. 
Inlaid  in  box -wood,  from  the  isles  of  Kittim. 
Of  fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt  was  thy  sail. 
That  it  might  be  to  thee  for  an  ensign ; 
Blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah  was  thy  awning. 
The  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  of  Arvad  were  thy  rowers ; 
Thy  wise  men,  0  Tyre,  were  in  thee — they  were  thy  pilots. 
The  ancients  of  Gebal,  and  their  wise  men,  were  thy  calkers  ; 
All  the  ships  of  the  sea,  with  their  mariners,  were  in  thee. 
That  tliey  might  occupy  thy  merchandise. 

Persia,  and  Lud,  and  Phut  were  in  thine  army,  thy  men  of  war ; 
They  hanged  the  shield  and  helmet  in  thee  ; 
Tliey  set  forth  tliy  comeliness. 
The  men  of  Arvad,  witli  thine  army,  were  upon  thy  walls  round 

about ; 
And  the  Gammadim  were  in  thy  towers  ; 
They  hanged  their  sliields  upon  thy  walls  round  about ; 
They  have  brought  to  perfection  thy  beauty. 
Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all 

kinds  of  riches  ; 
With  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded  for  thy  wares, 

*  *  Ezek.  xxviL 
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Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  they  were  thy  traffickers  ; 

They  traded  the  persons  of  men,  and  vessels  of  brass,  for  thy 

merchandise. 
They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  traded  for  thy  wares, 
With  horses,  and  with  chargers,  and  with  mules. 
The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  traffickers ;  many  isles  were  the 

mart  of  thy  hands ; 
They  brought  thee  in  exchange  horns  of  ivory,  and  ebony. 
Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  thy 

handiworks ; 
They  traded  for  thy  wares  with  emeralds,  purple,  and  broidered 

work. 
And  with  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and  rubies. 
Judah,  and  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy  traffickers  ; 
They  traded  for  thy  merchandise  wheat  of  Minnith, 
And  Pannag,  and  honey,  and  oil,  and  balm. 
Damascus  was  thy  merchant  for  the  multitude  of  thy  handiworks ; 
By  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  riches  ; 
With  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and  white  wool. 
Dedan  and  Javan  traded  with  yarn  for  thy  wares  ; 
Bright  iron,   and  cassia,  and  calamus  were  among  thy  mer- 
chandise. 
Dedan  was  thy  trafficker  in  precious  cloths  for  riding  ; 
Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  were  the  merchants  of 

thy  hand, 
In  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats,  in  these  were  they  thy  merchants. 
The  traffickers  of  Sheba  and  Raamah,  they  were  thy  traffickers; 
They  traded  for  thy  wares  with  chief  of  all  spices, 
And  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  and  gold. 
Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  traffickers  of  Sheba, 
Asshur  and  Chilmad,  were  thy  traffickers  : 
They  were  thy  traffickers  in  choice  wares, 
In  wrappings  of  blue  and  broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich 

apparel. 
Bound  with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar,  among  thy  merchandise. 
The  ships  of  Tarshish  were  thy  caravans  for  thy  merchandise  ; 
And  thou  wast  replenished,  and  made  very  glorious,  in  the  heart 

of  the  sea. 
Thy  rowers  have  brought  thee  into  great  waters ; 
The  eabt  wind  hath  broken  thee  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 
Thy  riches,  and  thy  wares,  thy  merchandise,  thy  mariners,  and 

thy  pilots, 
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Thy  calkers,  and  the  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise, 

With  all  the  men  of  war,  that  are  in  thee, 

Shall  fall  into  the  heart  of  the  seas  in  the  day  of  thy  ruin. 

At  the  sound  of  thy  pilot's  cry  the  suburbs  shall  shake  ; 

And  all  that  handle  the  oar,  the  marmers,  and  all  the  pilots  of 

the  sea. 
They  shall  come  down  from  their  ships,  they  shall  stand  upon 

the  land. 
And  shall  cause  their  voice  to  be  heard  over  thee,  and  shall  cry 

bitterly, 

And  shall  cast  up  dust  upon  their  heads,  and  wallow  ui  the  ashes; 
And  they  shall  make  themselves  bald  for  thee,  and  gird  them 

with  sackcloth. 
And  they  shall  weep  for  thee  in  bitterness  of  soul  with  bitter 

mourning. 
And  in  their  wailing  they  shall  take  up  a  lamentation  for  thee, 
And  lament  over  thee  saying.  Who  is  there  Uke  Tyre, 
Like  her  that  is  brought  to  silence  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ? 
When  thy  wares  went  fortji  out  of  the  seas,  thou  fiUedst  many 

peoples ; 
Thou  didst  enrich  the  kings  of  the  earth  with  thy  merchandise 

and  thy  riches. 
In  the  time  that  thou  wast  broken  by  the  seas  in  the  depths  of 

the  waters, 
Thy  merchandise,  and  all  thy  company,  did  fall  in  the  midst 

of  thee, 
And  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles  are  astonished  at  thee. 
And  their  kings  are   sore  afraid,  they  are  troubled  in  their 

countenance. 
The  merchants  that  are  among  the  peoples,  hiss  at  thee ; 
Thou  art  become  a  terror  ;  and  thou  shalt  never  be  any  more.' 

Translating  this  glorious  burst  of  poetry  into 
prose,  we  find  the  following  countries  mentioned  as 
carrying  on  an  active  trade  with  the  Phoenician  me- 
tropolis : — Northern  Syria,  Syria  of  Damascus,  Judah 
and  the  land  of  Israel,  Egypt,'  Arabia,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,    Upper    Mesopotamia,^    Armenia,*^    Central 

'  Signified  by  one  of  its   chief  I      '  Signified    by   *  the   house    of 
cities,  Haran  (now  Harran).  1  Togarmah  *  (verse  14). 
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Asia  Minor,  Ionia,  Cyprus,  Hellas  or  Greece,^  and 
Spain.^  Northern  Syria  furnishes  the  Phoenician 
merchants  with  butz,  which  is  translated  '  fine 
linen,*  but  is  perhaps  rather  cotton,^  the  *  tree-wool ' 
of  Herodotus;  it  also  supplies  embroider)',  and 
certain  precious  stones,  which  our  translators  have 
considered  to  be  coral,  emeralds,  and  rubies.  Syria 
of  Damascus  gives  the  '  wine  of  Helbon ' — that  ex- 
quisite liquor  which  was  the  only  sort  that  the 
Persian  kings  would  condescend  to  drink  ^ — and 
'white  wool,'  the  dainty  fleeces  of  the  sheep  and 
lambs  that  fed  on  the  upland  pastures  of  Hermon 
and  Antilibanus.  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel 
supply  corn  of  superior  quality,  called  '  corn  of  Min- 
nith ' — corn,  i.e.  produced  in  the  rich  Ammonite 
country  ^ — together  with-  pannag^  an  unknown 
substance,  and  honey,  and  balm,  and  oil.  Egypt 
sends  fine  linen,  one  of  her  best  known  products  ^ — 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  plain,  but  often  embroidered 
with  bright  patterns,  and  employed,  as  such  em- 
broidered fabrics  were  also  in  Egypt,"  for  the  sails  of 
pleasure-boats.  Arabia  provides  her  spices,  cassia, 
and  calamus  (or  aromatic  reed),  and,  beyond  all 
doubt,  frankincense,®  and  perhaps  cinnamon  and 
lodanum.^     She  also  supplies  wool  and  goat's  hair, 


*  Ionia,  Cyprus,  and  Hellas  are 
the  Greek  corresp*  ndentsof  Javan, 
Clnttim,  and  Elishah,  Chittim  re- 
I)resenting  Citiuni,  the  capital  of 
Cyprus. 

^  Spain  is  intended  by  *  Tar- 
shish '  (verse  1*2)  =  Tartessus, 
which  was  a  name  given  by  tlie 
riuKnicians  to  the  tract  upon  the 
lower  Btptis  (Guadalquivir). 

'*  See  the  Speaker's  Commen- 
tary^ ad  loc. 


^  Strab.  XV.  3,  §  22. 

^  Minnith  appears  as  an  Am- 
monite city  in  the  history  of 
Jeplithah  (Judfj.  xi.  83). 

"  Herod,  ii.  37,  182  ;  iii.  47. 

'  See  Kawlinson's  Herodotus, 
ii.  157  ;  History  of  Ancient  Egypt, 
i.  509  ;  Kosellmi,  Mon.  Civili,  pis. 
107-109. 

^  See  Herod,  iii.  107  ;  History  of 
Anrirnt  Egypt,  ii.  222-224. 

^  That  these  were  Arabian  pro- 
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and  cloths  for  chariots,  and  gold,  and  wrought  iron, 
and  precious  stones,  and  ivory,  and  ebony,  of  which 
the  last  two  cannot  have  been  productions  of  her 
own,  but  must  have  been  imported  from  India  or 
Abyssinia.^  Babylonia  and  Assyria  furnish  *  wrap- 
pings of  blue,  embroidered  work,  and  chests  of  rich 
apparel/^  Upper  Mesopotamia  partakes  in  this 
traffic.^  Armenia  gives  horses  and  mules.  Central 
Asia  Minor  (Tubal  and  Meshech)  supplies  slaves  and 
vessels  of  brass,  and  the  Greeks  of  Ionia  do  the  like. 
Cyprus  furnishes  ivory,  which  she  must  first  have 
imported  from  abroad.**  Greece  Proper  sends  her 
shell-fish,  to  enable  the  Phoenician  cities  to  increase 
their  manufacture  of  the  purple  dye.^  Finally, 
Spain  yields  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead — the  most 
useful  of  the  metals — all  of  which  she  is  known  to 
have  produced  in  abundance.^ 

With  the  exception  of  Egypt,  Ionia,  Cyprus, 
Hellas,  and  Spain,  the  Phoenician  intercourse  with 
these  places  must  have  been  carried  on  wlioUy  by 
land.  Even  with  Egypt,  wherewith  the  communica- 
tion by  sea  was  so  facile,  there  seems  to  have  been 
also  from  a  very  early  date  a  land  commerce.  The 
land  commerce  was  hi  every  case  carried  on  by  cara- 
vans. Western  Asia  has  never  yet  been  in  so  peace- 
ful  and   orderly  condition   as   to   dispense   prudent 

ducts  appears  from  Herod,  iii.  Ill,  ,  cated  by  one  of  its  chief  cities, 
112.  They  may  be  iuchided  in  Haran  (Ezek.  xxvii.  28). 
the  *  chief  of  all  spices,'  which  ,  "*  Kzek.  xxvii.  6.  Many  objects 
Tyre  obtained  from  the  merchants  ;  in  ivory  have  been  found  in  Cyprus, 
of  Sheba  and  Kaamah  (Ezek.  |  *  Ibid,  verse  7.  The  Murex 
xxvii.  22).  hrandaris  is  still  abundant  on  the 

*  Arabia  has  no  ebony  trees,  and  ;  coast  of  Attica,  and  off  the  island 
can  never  have  produced  elephants,    of    Salamis    (Perrot    et    Chipiez, 

^  See     Ezek.     xxvii.     28,     24.  ^  Hist,  de  VArt,  iii.  881). 
Canneh  and   Chilmad   were    pro-        "  Strab.   iii.   2,  §  8  12 ;   Diod. 
bably  Baylonian  towns.  Sic.  v.  86 ;  Phn.  H,  N,  iii.  8. 

^  Upper  Me8oi)otamia  is  indi-  . 
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traders  from  the  necessity  of  joining  together  in  large 
bodies,  well  provisioned  and  well  armed,  when  they 
are  about  to  move  valuable  floods  anv  considerable 
distance.  There  have  alwavs  been  robber-tribes  in 
the  mountain  tracts,  and  thievish  Arabs  upon  the 
plains,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  insufficiently  protected 
traveller,  and  to  despoil  him  of  all  his  belongings. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  caravan  traffic.  As  early 
as  the  time  of  Joseph — probably  about  B.C.  1600 — we 
find  a  company  of  the  Midianites  on  their  way  from 
Gilead,  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm, 
and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.^  Else- 
where we  hear  of  the  'travelling  companies  of  the 
Bedanim,' '  of  the  men  of  Sheba  bringing  their  gold 
and  frankincense;'''  of  a  multitude  of  camels  cominij 
up  to  Palestine  with  wool  from  Kedar  and  Xebaioth.* 
Heeren  is  entirely  justified  in  his  conclusion  that  the 
land  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  was  conducted  by 
'large  companies  or  caravans,  since  it  could  only 
have  been  carried  on  in  this  way.'  ^ 

The  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the 
land  side  were  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  the  Svrians  of 
Damascus,  and  the  people  of  Northern  Syria,  or  the 
Orontes  valley  and  the  tract  east  of  it.  From  the 
Jews  and  Israelites  the  Phoenicians  seem  to  have  de- 
rived at  all  times  almost  the  whole  of  the  grain 
which  they  were  forced  to  import  for  their  susten- 
ance. In  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  it  was 
chieflv  for  wheat  and  barlev  that  thev  exchanwd  the 
commodities  which  they  exported/  in  that  of  Ezekiel 


'  See  Gen.  xxxvii.  28. 

^  Isaiah  xxi.  13. 

3  Ibid.  Ix.  C. 

*  Ibid,  verses  6,  7. 


*  Heeren,   Asia  fie  Nations,  ii. 
93,  100.  101. 

«  1  Kings  V.  11 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10. 
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it  was  primarily  for  '  wheat  of  Minnitli ; '  ^  and  a 
similar  trade  is  noted  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  captivity,*  and  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.^ 
But  besides  grain  they  also  imported  from  Palestine 
at  some  periods  wine,  oil,  honey,  balm,  and  oak 
timber.^  Western  Palestine  was  notoriously  a  land 
not  only  of  corn,  but  also  of  wine,  of  olive  oil,  and  of 
honey,  and  could  readily  impart  of  its  superfluity 
to  its  neighbour  in  time  of  need.  The  oaks  of 
Bashan  are  very  abundant,  and  seem  to  have  been 
preferred  by  the  Phoenicians  to  their  own  oaks  as  the 
material  of  oars.^  Balm,  or  balsam,  was  a  product 
of  the  land  of  Gilead,^  and  also  of  the  lower  Jordan, 
valley,  where  it  was  of  superior  quality/ 

From  the  Damascene  Syrians  we  are  told  that 
Phoenicia  imported  'wine  of  Helbon'  and  'white 
wool.'*  The  '  wine  of  Helbon  '  is  reasonably  identi- 
fied with  that  olvos  XaKv^divio^  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  Persian  kings;^ 
It  was  perhaps  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aleppo.^"  The  '  white  wool '  may  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  sheep  that  cropped  the  slopes  of  the 
Antilibanus,  or  by  those  fed  on  the  fine  grass  which 
clothes  most  of  the  plain  at  its  base.  The  fleece  of 
these  last  is,  according  to  Heeren,^^  'the  finest 
known,'  being  improved  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
the  continual  exposure  to  the  open  air,  and  the  care 
commonly  bestowed   upon   the   flocks.'      From   the 


*  Ezek.  xxvii.  17. 
3  Ezra  iii.  7. 
>  Acts  xii.  20. 

*  2  Chron.  l.s.c. ;    Ezra  l^.c.; 


*  Ezek.  xxvii.  18. 

*  Strab.  XV.  »,  §  22. 
»^  So  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  ii.  118). 

But  there  is  a  Helbon  a  little  to 


Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  17.  I  the  north  of  Damascus,  which  is 


*  Ezek.  l.s.c. 

•  Gen.  xxxvii.  28. 

»  Strab.  XVI.  2,  §  41, 


more  probably  intended. 
»'  Ibid. 


ir 
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Syrian  wool,  mixed  perhaps  with  some  other  material, 
seems  to  have  been  woven  the  fabric  known,  from 
the  city  where  it  was  commonly  made,^  as  '  damask.' 

According  to  the  existing  text  of  Ezekiel,*  Syria 
Proper  '  occupied  in  the  fairs '  of  Phoenicia  with 
cotton,  with  embroidered  robes,  with  purple,  and 
with  precious  stones.  The  valley  of  the  Orontes  is 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  and  em- 
broidered robes  would  naturally  be  produced  in  the 
seat  of  an  old  civilisation,  which  Syria  certainly  was- 
Purple  seems  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the  enumera- 
tion ;  but  the  Syrians  may  have  gathered  the  murex 
on  their  seaboard  between  Mt.  Casius  and  the  Gulf  of 
Issus,  and  have  sold  what  they  collected  in  the  Phoe- 
nician market.  The  precious  stones  which  Ezekiel 
assigns  to  them  are  difficult  of  identification,  but 
may  have  been  furnished  by  Casius,  Barg}'lus,  or 
Amanus.  These  mountains,  or  at  anv  rate  Casius 
and  Amanus,  are  of  igneous  origin,  andj  if  carefully 
explored,  would  certainly  yield  gems  to  the  investi- 
gator. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Syria  had  not,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  gem-pro- 
ducing country ;  and,  so  far,  the  reading  of  ^  Edom ' 
for  '  Aram,'  which  is  preferred  by  many,^  may  seem 
to  be  the  more  probable. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians  with  Egypt  was 
ancient,  and  very  extensive.  '  The  wares  of  Egypt  * 
are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  portion  of  the 
merchandise  which  they  brought  to  Greece  before 


'  See  Amos.  iii.  12,  where  some  |  ^  The  Hebrew  terms  for  Syria 
translate  *  the  children  of  Israel  CdtR)  and  Edom  (DIK)  are  con- 
that  dwell  in  Samaria  in  the  stantly  confounded  by  the  copyists, 
corner  of  a  bed,  and  upon  a  |  and  we  must  generally  look  to  the 
damask  couch.'  *  |  context  to  determine  which  is  the 

'^  £zek.  xxvii.  16  i  true  reading; 
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the  time  of  the  Trojan  War.^  The  Tyrians  had  a 
quarter  in  the  city  of  Memphis  assigned  to  them,*^ 
probably  from  an  early  date.  According  to  Ezekiel, 
the  principal  commodity  which  Egypt  furnished  to 
Phoenicia  was  '  fine  linen '  ^-r-especially  the  linen  sails 
embroidered  with  gay  patterns,  which  the  Egyptian 
nobles  affected  for  their  pleasure-boats.  They  pro- 
bably also  imported  from  Egypt  natron  for  their 
glass-works,  papyrus  for  their  documents,  earthen^ 
w'are  of  various  kinds  for  exportation,  scarabs  and 
other  seals,  statuettes  and  figures  of  gods,  amulets, 
and  in  the  later  times  sarcophagi.^  Their  exports 
to  Egypt  consisted  of  wine  on  a  large  scale,^  tin 
almost  certainly,  and  probably  their  peculiar  purple 
fabrics,  and  other  manufactured  articles. 

The  Phoenician  trade  with  Arabia  was  of  especial 
importance,  since  not  only  did  the  great  peninsula 
itself  produce  many  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
commerce,  but  it  was  also  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
through  Arabia  that  the  Indian  market  was  thrown 
open  to  the  Phoenician  traders,  and  the  precious 
commodities  obtained  for  which  Hindustan  has 
'always  been  famous.  Arabia  is  par  excellence  the 
land  of  spices,  and  was  the  main  source  from  which 
the  ancient  world  in  general,  and  Phoenicia  in  par- 
ticular, obtained  frankincense,  cinnamon,  cassia, 
myrrh,  calamus  or  sweet-cane,  and  ladanum.^  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  these  commodities  were, 
all  of  them,  the  actual  produce  of  the  country  in 


*  Herod,  i.  1. 

'    *'lbid.  ii.ll2. 
'  Ch.  xxvii.  7. 

*  Egyptian  pottery,  scarabs, 
seals,  ii^ures  of  j^ods,  and  amulets, 
are   comnion  on  mo^t  PhcBnician 


sites.  The  Sidonian  sarcophagi, 
including  that  of  Esmunazar,  are 
of  an  Egyptian  stone. 

^  Herod,  iii.  ^,6. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  X07;  Strab.  yryi.  4, 
§  19;Diod..8i9.ii.49.  ., 

u  2 
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ancient  times,  and  Herodotus  has  been  in  some  degree 
discredited,  but   perhaps  without   sufficient  reason. 
He  is  supported  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Theo- 
phrastus,    the    disciple    of    Aristotle,    who    says :  ^ 
'Frankincense,    myrrh,    and    cassia    grow    in    the 
Arabian  districts  of  Saba  and  Hadramaut ;  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh  on  the  sides  or  at  the  foot  of  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  neighbouring  islands.     The  trees 
which  produce  them  grow  sometimes  wild,  though 
occasionally   they  are  cultivated ;  and   the  frankin- 
cense-tree grows  sometimes  taller  than  the  tree  pro- 
ducing the  myrrh.'     Modern  authorities  declare  the 
frankincense-tree  {BosweUia  thurifera)  to  be  still   a 
native  of  Hadramaut;*  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  myrrh-tree  {Balsamodendron  myiTha)  also  grows 
there.     If  cinnamon  and  cassia,  as  the  terms  are  now 
understood,  do  not  at  present  grow  in  Arabia,  or 
nearer  to  Phoenicia  than  Hindustan,  it  may  be  that 
they  have  died  out  in  the  former  country,  or  our 
modern  use  of  the  terms  may  differ  from  the  ancient 
one.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that 
the  Phoenicians  imagined  all  the  spices  which  they 
obtained  from  Arabia  to  be  the  indigenous  growth  of 
the  country,  when  in  fact  some  of  them  were  importa- 
tions. 

Next  to  her  spices,  Arabia  was  famous  for  the 
production  of  a  superior  quality  of  wool.  The 
Phoenicians  imported  this  wool  largely.  The  flocks 
of  Kedar  are  especially  noted,^  and  are  said  to  have 
included  both  sheep  and  goats.'*  Tt  was  perhaps  a 
native  woollen  manufacture,  in  which  Dedan  traded 


^  Theophrast.  HiBt.  Plant,  ix.  4. 

-Wilkinson,    in    the    author's 

Herodotus^  iii.497,note  6;  Heeren, 


As,  Nat,  ii.  95. 

'  Is.  Ix.  7  ;  Jer.  xlix.  29. 
*  Ezek.  xxvii.  21. 
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with  Tyre,  and  which  Ezekiel  notices  as  a  trade 
in  '  cloths  for  chariots.'  ^  Goat's  hair  was  largely 
employed  in  the  production  of  coverings  for  tents.^ 
Arabia  also  furnished  Phoenicia  with  gold,  with 
precious  stones,  with  ivory,  ebony,  and  wrought  iron.^ 
The  wrought  iron  was  probably  from  Yemen,  which 
was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  sword  blades. 
The  gold  may  have  been  native,  for  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  anciently  the  Arabian  moun- 
tain ranges  yielded  gold  ias  freely  as  the  Ethiopian,^ 
with  which  they  ioxxn  one  system ;  or  it  may  have 
been  imported  from  Hindoistan,  with  which  Arabia 
had  certainly,  in  ancient  times,  constant  communi- 
cation. Ivory  and  ebony  must,  beyond  a  doubt, 
have  been  Arabian  importations.  There  are  two 
countries  from  which  they  may  have  been  derived, 
India  and  Abyssinia.  It  is  likely  that  the  commer- 
cial Arabs  of  the  south-east  coast  Jiad  dealings  with 
both.^ 

Of  Phoenician  imports  into  Arabia  we  have  no 
account ;  but  we  may  conjecture  that  they  consisted 
principally  of  manufactured  goods,  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  pottery,  implements  and  lUtensils  in  metal, 
beads,  and  other  ornaments  for  the  person,  and  the 
like.  The  nomadic  Arabs,  leading  a  simple  life, 
required  but  little  beyond  what  their  own  country 
produced;  there  was,  however,  a  town  population^ 
in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  to  whioli 
the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life,  commonly  ex- 
ported by  Phoenicia,  would  have  been  welcome. 


*  Ezek.  xxvii.  20. 
'  Ex.  XXVI.  7  ;  xxxvi,  14. 
»  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  19-22. 
■*  See  Heeren,  Asiatic  Nations, 
a.  9C. 


*  Ibid.  pp.  99,  100. 

^  Gerrha,  Sanaa,  and  Mariaba 
were  flourishing  towns  in  Strabo's 
time,  and  probably  during  several 
centuries  earlier. 
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The  Phoenician  trade  with  Babylonia  and  Assyrifli 
was  carried  on  probably  by  caravans,  which  traversed 
the  Syrian  desert  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  and 
struck  the  Euphrates  about  Circesium.  Here  the 
route  divided,  passing  to  Babylon  southwards  along 
the  course  •  of  the  great  river,  and  to  Nineveh  east- 
wards by  way  of  the  Khabour  and  the  Sinjar  moun- 
tain-range. Both  countries  seem  to  have  supplied 
the  Phoenicians  with  fabrics  of  extraordinary  value, 
rich  in  a  peculiar  embroidery,  and  deemed  so  precious 
that  they  were  packed  in  chests  of  cedar-wood,  which 
the  Phoenician  merchants  must  have  brought  with 
them  from  Lebanon.^  The  wares  furnished  by  Assyria 
were  in  some  cases  exported  to  Greece,^  while  no 
doubt  in  others  thev  were  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption.  They  included  cylinders  in  rock  crystal, 
jasper,  hematite,  steatite,  and  otlier  materials,  which 
may  sometimes  have  found  purchasers  in  Phoenicia 
Proper,  but  appear  to  have  been  specially  affected  by 
the  Phoenician  colonists  in  Cyprus.^  On  her  part 
Phamicia  must  have  imported  into  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia the  tin  which  was  a  necessary  element  in  their 
bronze ;  and  thev  seem  also  to  have  found  a  market 
in  Assyria  for  their  own  most  valuable  and  artistic 
bronzes,  the  exquisite  embossed  paterae  which  are 
among  the  most  precious  of  the  treasures  brought  by 
Sir  Austen  Layard  from  Nineveh.'* 

The  nature  of  the  Phoenician  trade  with  Upper 
Mesopotamia  is  unknown  to  us ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 


'  Ezek.  xxvii.  23,  24. 

^  Herod,  i.  1. 

'  See  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  pis. 
xxxu  -  xxxiii. ;  A.  Di  Cesnola,  Sail- 
minia^  ch.  xii. ;  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 


Hiat.  de  VArU  iii.  636-689. 

*  Layard,  Monuments  of  Ni- 
neveh, 2nd  series,  pis.  67-67 ; 
Nifieveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  183*- 
187. 
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sible  that  their  merchants  visited  Haran,^  rather 
because  it  lay  on  the  route  which  they  had  to  follow 
in  order  to  reach  Armenia  than  because  it  possessed 
in  itself  any  special  attraction  for  them.  Gall-nuts 
and  manna  are  almost  the  only  products  for  which 
the  region  is  celebrated ;  and  of  these  Phoenicia  her- 
self produced  the  one,  while  she  probably  did  not 
need  the  other.  But  the  natural  route  to  Armenia 
was  by  way  of  the  Coelesyrian  valley,  Aleppo  and  Car- 
chemish,  to  Haran,  and  thence  by  Amida  or  Diarbekr 
to  Van,  which  was  the  capital  of  Armenia  in  the 
early  times. 

Armenia  supplied  the  Phoenicians  with  '  horses  of 
common  and  of  noble  breeds,'  ^  and  also  with  mules. ^ 
Strabo  says  that  it  was  a  country  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  the  breeding  of  the  liorse,^  and  even 
notes  the  two  qualities  of  the  animal  that  it  pro- 
duced, one  of  which  he  calls  'Nisasan,'  though  the 
true  *  Nisa^an  plain '  was  in  Media.  So  large  was  the 
number  of  colts  bred  each  year,  and  so  highly  were 
they  valued,  that,  under  the  Persian  monarchy  the 
Great  King  exacted  from  the  province,  as  a  regular 
item  of  its  tribute,  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  of 
them  annually.^  Armenian  mules  seem  not  to  be 
mentioned  by  any  writer  besides  Ezekiel ;  but  mules 
were  esteemed  throughout  the  East  in  antiquity,^ 
and  no  country  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
breed  them  than  the  mountain  tract  of  Armenia,  the 
Switzerland  of  Western  Asia,  where  such  surefooted 
animals  would  be  especially  needed. 


*  Ezek.  xxvii.  23. 

'  So    Heeren    translates     {As, 
Nat.  ii.  128). 

^  Ezek.  xxvii.  14. 

*  Strab.    xi.    14,    §    9 :— "Eorii' 


*  Ibid. 

^  1  Kings  i.  88 ;  Esth.  viii.  10, 
14. 
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Armenia  adjoined  the  country  of  the  Moschi  and 
Tibareni — the  Meshech  and  Tubal  of  the  Bible. 
These  tribes,  between  the  ninth  and  the  seventh 
centuries  B.C.,  inhabited  the  central  regions  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  country  known  later  as  Cappadocia. 
They  traded  with  Tyre  in  the  *  persons  of  men  '  and 
in  *  vessels  of  brass '  or  copper.^  Copper  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  these  parts, 
and  Xenophon  remarks  on  the  prevalence  of  metal 
vessels  in  the  portion  of  the  region  which  he  passed 
through— the  country  of  the  Carduchians.^  The 
traffic  in  slaves  was  one  in  which  the  Phoenicians 
engaged  from  very  early  times.  They  were  not 
above  kidnapping  men,  women,  and  children  in  one 
country  and  selling  them  into  another;^  besides 
which  they  seem  to  have  frequented  regularly  the 
principal  slave  marts  of  the  time.  They  bought 
such  Jews  as  were  taken  captive  and  sold  into 
slavery  by  the  neighbouring  nations,^  and  they 
looked  to  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  for  a  constant 
supply  of  the  commodity  from  the  Black  Sea  region.^ 
The  Caucasian  tribes  have  alwavs  been  in  the  habit 
of  furnishing  slave-girls  to  the  harems  of  the  East, 
and  the  Thracians,  who  were  not  confined  to  Europe, 
but  occupied  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  regularly 
trafficked  in  their  children.^ 

Such  was  xy  '^  extent  of  the  Phoenician  land  trade, 
as  indicated  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  such  were, 
so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  commodities  inter- 
changed in  the  course  of  it.  It  is  quite  possible — nay, 
probable — that  the  trade  extended  much  further,  and 


*  Ezek.  xxvii.  18. 
'^  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1,  §  6. 
'  Horn.  Oe?.  XV.  415-484;  Herod. 
LI. 


*  Joel  iii.  6. 

*  Ezek.  xxvii.  18. 
®  Herod,  v.  5. 
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certain  that  it  must  have  included  many  other  articles 
of  commerce  besides  those  which  we  have  mentioned. 
The  sources  of  our  information  on  the  subject  are  so 
few  and  scanty,  and  the  notices  from  which  we  de- 
rive our  knowledge  for  the  most  part  so  casual, 
that  we  may  be  sure  what  is  preserved  is  but  a 
most  imperfect  record  of  what  was — fragments  of 
wreck  recovered  from  the  sea  of  oblivion.  It  may 
have  been  a  Phoenician  caravan  route  which  Herodo- 
tus describes  as  traversed  on  one  occasion  by  the 
Nasamonians,^  which  began  in  North  Africa  and  ter- 
minated with  the  Niger  and  the  city  of  Timbuctoo ; 
and  another,  at  which  he  hints  as  lying  between  the 
coast  of  the  Lotus-eaters  and  Fezzan.'  Phoenician 
traders  may  have  accompanied  and  stimulated  the 
slave  hunts  of  the  Garamantians,^  as  Arab  traders  do 
those  of  the  Central  African  nations  at  the  present 
day.  Again,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Phoenicians 
of  Memphis  designed  and  organised  the  caravans 
which,  proceeding  from  Egyptian  Thebes,  traversed 
Africa  from  east  to  west  along  the  line  of  the  '  Salt 
Hills,'  by  way  of  Amnion,  Augila,  Fezzan,  and  the 
Tuarik  country  to  Mount  Atlas.**  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  Egyptians  showing  so  much  enterprise. 
But  these  lines  of  traffic  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
Phoenicians  only  by  conjecture,  history  being  silent 
on  the  subject. 

The  sea  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  was  still  more 
extensive  than  their  land  traffic.  It  is  divisible  into 
two  branches,  their  trade  with  their  own  colonists, 
and  that  with  the  natives  of  the  various  countries  to 


»  Herod,  ii.  82. 
2  Ibid.  iv.  183. 
»  Ibid. 


*  Ibid.  iv.  181-184.  Compare 
Heeren,  African  Nctiontt  iL  pp. 
202-285.      .»    . 
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which  they  penetrated  in  their  voyages.  The  colonies 
sent  out  from  Phoenicia  were,  except  in  the  single 
instance  of  Carthage,  trading  settlements,  planted 
where  some  commodity  or  commodities  desired  by 
the  mother-country  abounded,  and  were  intended  to 
secure  to  the  mother-country  the  monopoly  of  such 
commodity  or  commodities.  For  instance,  Cyprus 
was  colonised  for  the  sake  of  its  copper  mines  and 
its  timber  ;  Cilicia  and  Lycia  for  their  timber  only ; 
Thasos  for  its  gold  mines  ;  Salamis  and  Cythera  for  the 
purple  trade  ;  Sardinia  and  Spain  for  their  numerous 
metals ;  North  Africa  for  its  fertility  and  for  the  trade 
with  the  interior.  Phoenicia  expected  to  derive, 
primarih%  from  each  colony  the  commodity  or  com- 
modities which  had  caused  the  selection  of  the  site. 
In  return  she  supplied  the  colonists  with  her  own 
manufactured  articles  ;  with  fabrics  in  linen,  wool, 
cotton,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  silk ;  with  every 
variety  of  pottery,  from  dishes  and  jugs  of  the  plainest 
and  most  simple  kind  to  the  most  costly  and  elaborate 
vases  and  amphorae ;  with  metal  utensils  and  arms, 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  with  embossed  shields 
and  paterae,  with  faience  and  glass,  and  also  with 
any  foreign  products  or  manufactures  that  they  de- 
sired and  that  the  countries  within  the  range  of  her 
influence  could  furnish.  Phoenicia  must  have  im- 
ported into  Cyprus,  to  suit  a  peculiar  Cyprian  taste, 
the  Egyptian  statuettes,  scarabs,  and  rings,^  and  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cylinders,  which  have  been 
found  there.     The  tin  which  she  brought  from  the 


*  No  doubt  some  of  these  may  Cyprus ;  but  they  are  too  nimieroas 
have  been  imported  by  the  Cyprians  to  be  accounted  for  sufficiently 
themselves,  and  others  introduced  unless  by  a  continuous  Phoeniciaa 
by  the  Egyptians  when  they  held  ,  importation. 
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iiterides  she  distributed  generally,  for  she  did  not 
ourage  her  colonists  from  manufacturing  for 
aselves  to  some  extent.  There  was  probably  no 
ny  which  did  not  make  its  own  bronze  vessels  of 
commoner  sort  and  its  own  coarser  pottery, 
[n  her  trade  with  the  nations  who  peopled  the 
;ts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Propontis,  and  the 
jk  Sea,  Phoenicia  aimed  primarily  at  disposing  to 
intage  of  her  own  commodities,  secondarily  at 
ling  a  profit  on  commodities  which  she  had 
dned  from  other  countries,  and  thirdly  on  obtain- 
commodities  which  she  might  dispose  of  to  ad  van- 
!  elsewhere.  Where  the  nations  were  uncivilised, 
Q  a  low  condition  of  civilisation,  she  looked  to 
ing  a  large  profit  by  furnishing  them  at  a  cheap 
with  all  the  simplest  conveniences  of  life,  with 
r  pottery,  their  implements  and  utensils,  their 
lies,  their  arms,  the  ornaments  of  their  persons  and 
heir  houses.  Underselling  the  native  producers, 
soon  obtained  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  of  trade, 
^e  the  native  products  out  of  the  market,  and 
3sed  her  own  instead,  much  as  the  manufacturers 
[aiichester,  Birmingham,  and  the  Potteries  impose 
r  calicoes,  their  cutlery,  and  their  earthenware  on 
savages  of  Africa  and  Polynesia.  Where  culture 
more  advanced,  as  in  Greece  and  parts  of  Italy,  ^ 
looked  to  introduce,  and  no  doubt  succeeded  in 
)ducing,  the  best  of  her  own  productions,  fabrics 
Timson,  violet,  and  purple,  painted  vases,  em- 
ed  paterae,  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings — '  cunning 
i '  of  all  manner  of  kinds  ^ — mirrors,  glass  vessels. 


Ispecially  Etruria,  which  was  '  emer^g  from  barbarisnu 
Lced  in  civilisation  and  the        ''  2  Chron.  ii.  hL 
while    Rome    was     barely  t* 
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and  smelling-bottles.     At  the  same  time  she  also  dis- 
posed at  a  profit  of  many  of  the  wares  that  she  had 
imported   from  foreign   countries,   which  were   ad- 
vanced in  certain  branches  of  art,  as  Egypt,  Baby- 
lonia,  Assyria,   possibly  India,      The   muslins   and 
ivory   of   Hindustan,   the   shawls   of  Kashmir,   the 
carpets  of  Babylon,  the  spices  of  Araby  the  Blest, 
the  pearls  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  faience  and  the 
papyrus   of  Egypt,  would  be  readily  taken  by  the 
more  civilised  of  the  Western  nations,  who  would  be 
prepared  to  pay  a  high  price  for  them.     They  would 
pay  for  them  partly,  no  doubt,  in  silver  and  gold, 
but  to  some  extent  also  in  their  own  manufactured 
commodities,  Attica  in  her  ceramic  products,  Corinth 
in  her  'brass,'  Etruria   in   her  candelabra  and  en- 
graved mirrors,^  Argos  in  her  highly  elaborated  orna- 
ments.*    Or,  in  some  cases,  they  might  make  return 
out   of  the   store  wherewith   nature   had   provided 
them,  Euboea  rendering  her  copper,  the  Peloponnese 
her  '  purple,'  Crete  her   timber,   the   Cyrenaica   its 
silphium. 

Outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  the  Phoenicians 
had  only  savage  nations  to  deal  with,  and  with  these 
they  seem  to  have  traded  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  certain  natural  products,  either  peculiarly 
valuable  or  scarcely  procurable  elsewhere.  Their  trade 
with  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall  was 
especially  for  the  procuring  of  tin.  Of  all  the  metals, 
tin  is  found  in  the  fewest  places,  and  though  Spain 
seems   to   have  yielded  some  anciently,^  yet  it  can 


'  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  j  857-519. 
of  Etruria,  ii.  204,  514;  Gerhard,        ^  Ezek.  xxvii.  12;  Plin.  H.  N. 


Etruakische  Spiegel,  passiin. 
^  Schliemann,     Mycencey    Pis. 
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only  have  iDeen  in  small  quantities,  while  there  was 
an  enormous  demand  for  tin  in  all  parts  of  the  old 
world,  since  bronze  was  the   material   almost   uni- 
versally employed  for  arms,  tools,  implements,  and 
utensils  of  all  kinds,  while  tin  is  the  most  impor- 
tant,  though  not   the   largest,   element    in  bronze. 
From  the   time  that  the  Phoenicians  discovered  the 
Scilly  Islands — the   *  Tin  Islands'  (Cassiterides),  as 
they  called  them — it  is  probable  that  the  tin  of  the 
civilised  world  was  almost  wholly  derived  from  this 
quarter.     Eastern  Asia,  no  doubt,  had  always  its  own 
mines,  and  may  have  exported  tin  to  some  extent,  in 
the^  remoter   times,  supplying  perhaps  the  needs  of 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylon.     But,  after   the  rich 
stores  of  the  metal  which  our  own  islands  possess 
were  laid  open,  and  the  Phoenicians  with  their  exten- 
sive commercial  dealings,  both  in  the  West  and  in 
the  East,  became  interested  in  diffusing  it,  British 
tin  probably  drove  all  other  out  of  use,  and  obtained 
the  monopoly  of  the  markets  wherever  Phoenician 
influence  prevailed.     Hence  the  trade  with  the  Cassi- 
terides  was  constant,  and  so  highly  prized   that   a 
Phoenician  captain,  finding  his  ship   followed  by  a 
Eoman  vessel,  preferred  running  it  upon  the  rocks 
to  letting  a  rival  nation  learn  the  secret  of  how  the 
tin-producing  coast  might  be  approached  in  safety.^ 
With  the  tin  it  was  usual  for  the  merchants  to  com- 
bine a  certain  amount  of  lead  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  skins   or  hides ;   while   they  gave   in   exchange 
pottery,  salt,  and  articles  in  bronze,  such  as  arms, 
implements,  and  utensils  for   cooking  and   for  the 
table. ^ 


'  Strabo,  iii.  5,  §  11. 

^  Ibid.    In   Roman  times  the 


pigs  of  tin  were  bronght  to  the  Isle 
,of  Wight  by  the  natives,  thence 
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If  the  Phoenicians  visited,  as  some  maintain  that 
they  did,^  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  it  must  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  amber.  Amber  is  tlirown 
up  largely  by  the  waters  of  that  land-locked  sea, 
and  at  present  especially  abounds  on  the  shore  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dantzic.  It  is  very  scarce  elsewhere. 
The  Phoenicians  seem  to  have  made  use  of  amber  in 
their  necklaces  from  a  very  early  date  ;*^  and,  though 
they  might  no  doubt  have  obtained  it  by  land-carriage 
across  Europe  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  yet  their 
enterprise  and  their  commercial  spirit  were  such  as 
would  not  improbably  have  led  them  to  seek  to  open 
a  direct  communication  with  the  amber-producing 
region,  so  soon  as  they  knew  where  it  was  situated^ 
The  dangers  of  the  German  Ocean  are  certainly  not 
greater  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  if  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  sufficient  skill  in  navigation  to  reach 
Britain  and  the  Fortunate  Islands,  they  could  have 
found  no  very  serious  difficulty  in  penetrating  to  the 
Baltic.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence of  their  having  penetrated  so  far,  and  perhaps 
the  Adriatic  trade  may  have  supplied  them  with  as 
much  amber  as  they  needed. 

The  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  had  for  its  principal  objects  the  procuring 
of  ivory,  of  elephant,  lion,  leopard,  and  deer-skins, 
and  probably  of  gold.  Scylax  relates  that  there  was 
an  established  trade  in  his  day  (about  B.c,  350) 
between  Phoenicia  and  an  island  which  he  caUs 
Cerne,  probably  Arguin,  off  the  West  African  coast* 


transported  across  the  Channel,  and 
conveyed  through  Gaul  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bh6ne  (Diod.  Sic.  v. 
22), 


'  Heeren,  Asiatic  Nations,  ii. 
80. 

'*  Horn.  Od,  XV.  460.  Some  doiibt, 
however,  if  amber  is  here  intended. 
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*  The  merchants/  he  says/  '  who  are  Phoenicians, 
when  they  have  arrived  at  Cerne,  anchor  their  vessels 
there,  and  after  having  pitched  their  tents  upon  the 
shore,  proceed  to  unload  their  cargo,  and  to  convey 
it  in  smaller  boats  to  the  mainland.  The  dealers  with 
whom  they  trade  are  Ethiopians ;  and  these  dealers 
sell  to  the  Phoenicians  skins  of  deer,  lions,  panthers, 
and  domestic  animals — elephants'  skins  also,  and 
their  teeth.  The  Ethiopians  wear  embroidered  gar- 
ments, and  use  ivory  cups  as  drinking  vessels  ;  their 
women  adorn  themselves  with  ivory  bracelets ;  and 
their  horses  also  are  adorned  with  ivory.  The 
Phoenicians  convey  to  them  ointment,  elaborate 
vessels  from  Egypt,  castrated  swine  (?),  and  Attic 
pottery  and  cups.  These  last  they  commonly  pur- 
chase [in  Athens]  at  the  Feast  of  Cups,  These 
Ethiopians  are  eaters  of  flesh  and  drinkers  of  milk ; 
they  make  also  much  wine  from  the  vine ;  and  the 
Phoenicians,  too,  supply  some  wine  to  them.  They 
have  a  considerable  city,  to  which  the  Phoenicians 
sail  up.'  The  river  on  which  the  city  stood  was 
probably  the  Senegal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Scylax  says  ^othing  in 
this  passage  of  any  traffic  for  gold.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose,  however,  that  the  Phoenicians,  if  they  pene- 
trated so  far  south  as  this,  could  remain  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  West  Africa  was  a  gold-producing 
country,  much  less  that,  being  aware  of  the  fact, 
they  would  fail  to  utilise  it.  Probably  they  were 
the  first  to  establish  that  '  dumb  commerce '  which 
was  afterwards  carried  on  with  so  much  advantage 
to   themselves   by   the   Carthaginians,  and  whereof 


*  Scylax,  feripIuSf  J  112» 
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Herodotus  gives  so  graphic  an  account.  '  There  is  a 
country/  he  says,^  '  in  Libya,  and  a  nation,  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  the  Carthaginians  are 
wont  to  visit,  where  they  no  sooner  arrive  than  forth- 
with they  unlade  their  wares,  and  having  disposed  them 
after  an  orderly  fashion  along  the  beach,  there  leave 
them,  and  returning  aboard  their  ship$,  raise  a  great 
smoke.  The  natives,  when  they  see  the  smoke,  come 
down  to  the  shore,  and  laying  out  to  view  so  much 
gold  as  they  think  the  wares  are  worth,  withdraw 
to  a  distance.  The  Carthaginians  upon  this  come 
ashore  again  and  look.  If  they  think  the  gold  to 
be  enough,  they  take  it  and  go  their  way ;  but  if 
it  does  not  seem  to  them  sufficient,  they  go  aboard 
ship  once  more,  and  wait  patiently.  Then  the  others 
approach  and  add  to  their  gold,  till  the  Carthaginians 
are  satisfied.  Neither  party  deals  unfairly  by  the 
other  :  for  they  themselves  never  touch  the  gold  till 
it  comes  up  to  the  worth  of  their  goods,  nor  do  the 
natives  ever  carry  off  the  goods  until  the  gold  has 
been  taken  away.' 

The  nature  of  the  Phoenician  trade  with  the 
Canaries,  or  Fortunate  Islands,  is  not  stated  by  any 
ancient  author,  and  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
would  scarcely  have  been  worth  the  Phoenicians' 
while  to  convey  timber  to  Syria  from  such  a  distance, 
or  we  might  imagine  the  virgin  forests  of  the  islands 
attracting  them.'^  The  large  breed  of  dogs  from 
which  the  Canaries  derived   their  later  name  ^  may 


1  Herod,  iv.  196. 

^  These  forests  (spoken  of  by 
Diodorus,  v.  19)  have  now  to  a 
great  extent  been  cleared  away, 
though  some  patches  still  remain, 


especially  in   the    more    western 
islands  of  the  group.    The  most 
remarkable  of  the   trees   is   the 
Pinus  canarienrU, 
•  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  82,  sub  fin. 
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vperhaps  have  constituted  an  article  of  export  even 
ill  Phoenician  times,  as  we  know  they  did  later,  when 
we  hear  of  their  being  conveyed  to  King  Juba  ;  ^  but 
there  is  an  entire  lack  of  evidence  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  the  Phoenicians  frequented  the  islands  less 
for  the  sake  of  commerce  than  for  that  of  watering 
and  refitting  the  ships  engaged  in  the  African  trade, 
since  the  natives  were  less  formidable  than  those  who 
inhabited  the  mainland/-^ 

There  was  one  further  direction  in  which  the 
Phoenicians  pushed  their  maritime  trade,  not  perhaps 
continuously,  but  at  intervals,  when  their  political  rela- 
tions were  such  as  to  give  them  access  to  the  sea 
which  washed  Asia  on  the  south  and  on  the  south-- 
east.  The  nearest  points  at  which  they  could  embark 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  or  utiUsing  the  great 
tract  of  ocean  in  this  quarter  were  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  two  deep  gulfs  known  as  the  Persian  and  the 
Arabian.  It  has  been  thought  by  some^  that  there 
were  times  in  their  history  when  the  Plioenicians 
had  the  free  use  of  both  these  gulfs,  and  could  make 
the  starting-point  of  their  eastern  explorations  and 
trading  voyages  either  a  port  on  one  of  the  two 
arms  into  which  the  Eed  Sea  divides  towards  the 
north,  or  a  harbour  on  the  Persian  Gulf  near  its 
north-western  extremity.  But  the  latter  supposition 
rests  upon  grounds  whicli  are  exceedingly  unsafe  and 
uncertain.  That  the  Phoenicians  migrated  at  some 
remote  period  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Mediterranean  may  be  allowed  to  be  highly  pro- 


'  Pliuy,  l.s.c.  The  breed  is  now  I  strongly  marked  in  tbe  narrative 
extinct.  "  ■  of  Hanno  (Periplus,  passim). 

'^  The  savagery  of  the  ancient  1  '  As  Heeren  (As.  Nat,  ii.  71,75, 
inhabitants    of   the   mainland    is    239). 
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bable ;  ^  but  that,  after  quitting  their  primitive  abodes 
and  moving  off  nearly  a  tliousand  miles  to  the  west- 
ward, they  still  maintained  a  connection  with  their 
early  settlements  and  made  them  centres  for  a  trade 
with  the  Far  East,  is  as  improbable  a  hypothesis 
as  any  that  has  ever  received  the  sanction  of  men 
of  learning  and  repute.  The  Babylonians,  through 
whose  country  the  connection  must  have  been  kept 
up,  were  themselves  traders,  and  would  naturally 
keep  the  Arabian  and  Indian  traffic  in  their  own 
hands  ;  nor  can  we  ima^i^ine  them  as  brookinir  the 
establishment  of  a  rival  upon  their  shores.  The 
Arabians  were  more  friendly ;  but  they,  too,  would 
•have  disliked  to  share  their  carrying  trade  with  a 
foreign  nation.  And  the  evidence  entirely  fails  to 
show  that  the  Phoenicians,  from  the  time  of  their  re- 
moval to  the  Mediterranean,  ever  launched  a  vessel 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  had  any  connection  with  the 
nations  inhabiting  its  shores,  beyond  that  maintained 
by  the  caravans  which  trafficked  by  land  between  the 
Phcenician  cities  and  the  men  of  Dedan  and  Babylon.* 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  more  western  crulf. 
There,  certainly,  from  time  to  time,  the  Pha3nicians 
launched  their  fleets,  and  carried  on  a  commerce 
wliich  was  scarcely  less  lucrative  because  they 
had  to  allow  the  nations  whose  ports  they  used  a 
participation  in  its  profits.  It  is  not  impossible  that, 
occasionally,  the  Egyptians  allowx^d  them  to  build 
ships  in  some  one  or  more  of  their  lied  Sea  ports, 
and  to  make  such  port  or  ports  the  head-quarters 
of  a  trade  which  may  have  proceeded  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb  and  possibly  have  reached 


*  See  above,  ch.  iii.  i)p.  53,  54.  '-*  Ezok.  xxvii.  15,  20,  28, 
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Zanzibar  and  Ceylon.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that, 
in  the  time  of  Solomon,  two  harbours  upon  the  Eed 
Sea  were  open  to  them — viz.  Eloth  and  Ezion-Geber — 
both  places  situated  in  the  inner  recess  of  the  Elanitic 
Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Akaba,  the  more  eastern  of  the  two 
arms  into  which  the  Eed  Sea  divides.  David's  con- 
quest of  Edom  had  put  these  ports  into  the  possession 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  friendship  between  Hiram 
and  Solomon  had  given  the  Phoenicians  free  access 
to  them.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Solomon  to  make 
the  Israelites  a  nautical  people,  and  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  which  he  perceived  to  have  accrued 
to  Phoenicia  from  her  commercial  enterprise.  Besides 
sharing  with  the  Phoenicians  in  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean,^  he  constructed  with  their  help  a 
fleet  at  Ezion-Geber  upon  the  Eed  Sea,^  and  the  two 
allies  conjointly  made  voyages  to  the  region,  or  country, 
called  Ophir,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  precious 
stones,  gold,  and  almug-wood.^  Ophir  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  portion  of  Arabia,'*  and  Arabia  was  famous 
for  its  production  of  gold,^  and  also  for  its  precious 
stones.^  Whether  it  likewise  produced  almug-trees 
is  doubtful ;  ^  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  joint 
fleet  went  further  tlian  Opliir  proper,  and  obtained  the 
'  almug-wood '  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  or  from 
India.  The  Somauli  country  miglit  have  been  as 
easily  reached  as  South-eastern  Arabia,  and  if  India 
is  considerably  more  remote,  yet  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  PJioenicians  from  finding  their  way  to 

^  See  1  Kinp^s  x.  22;  2  Chr.  ix.    of    the    Bible,    vol.    ii.    ad    voc. 


21. 

''  1  Kings  ix.  20,  27. 

^  Ibid.  X.  11 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  10. 


OPHIK. 

^  Ps.  Ixxii.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22 ; 
Strab.  xvi.  4,  §  18  ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  50. 


'*  Gen.  X.   2i).     Compare   Twis-        **  Ezek.  l.s.c;  Strab.  xvi.  4,  §  20. 
tleton,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary        ^  Tliere   are  uo  suilicient  data 
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it.^  We  have,  however,  no  direct  evidence  that  their 
commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ever  took  them  further 
east  than  the  Arabian  coast,  about  E.  Long.  55°. 


frtr  determining  what  tree  is 
intended  by  the  almug  or  algum 
tree.  The  theory  which  identi- 
fies it  with  the  *  sandal-wood*  of 
India  has  respectable  authority  in 
its  favour,  but  cannot  rise  beyond 
the  rank  of  a  conjecture. 

*  If  Scylax  of  Cadyanda  could 


sail,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez  (Herod, 
iv.  44),  there  could  have  been  no 
great  difficulty  in  the  Phoenicians 
uccompUshing  the  same  voyage  in 
the  opposite  direction  some  cen- 
turies earlier. 


k 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

MINING. 

Surface  gathering  of  metaUy  anterior  to  mining — Earliest  Tino^wn 
miniyig  operations  —  Earliest  Ph<Knician  milling  in  Phoenicia 
Proper — Mines  of  Cyprus— Phoenician  mining  in  Thasos  and 
Thrace — in  Sardinia — in  Spain — Extent  of  the  metallic  trea- 
sures there — Phocniciaii  tnethods  not  unlike  those  of  the  present 
day — Use  of  shafts^  adits,  and  galleries — Roof  of  mines  propped 
or  arched — Ores  crushed^  pounded,  and  washed — Use  of  quick- 
silver unknown — Mines  worked  by  slave  labour. 

The  most  precious  and  useful  of  the  metals  lie,  in 
many  places,  so  near  the  earth's  surface  that,  in  the 
earliest  times,  mining  is  unneeded  and  therefore  un- 
practised. We  are  told  that  in  Spain  silver  was  first 
discovered  in  consequence  of  a  great  fire,  which  con- 
sumed all  tlie  forests  wherewith  the  mountains  were 
clothed,  and  lasted  many  days ;  at  the  end  of  whic^h 
time  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  found  to  be  intersected 
by  streams  of  silver  from  the  melting  of  the  superficial 
silver  ore  through  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration. 
The  natives  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  metal, 
so  they  bartered  it  away  to  the  Phoenician  traders, 
who  already  frequented  their  country,  in  return  for 
some  wares  of  very  moderate  value.^  Whether  this 
tale  be  true  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  what  are  called  *  new  countries,'  valuable 
metals  often  show  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the' 


»  Diod.  Sic.  V.  85,  §  2. 
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soil,  either  in  the  form  of  metalliferous  earths,  or  of 
rocks  which  shine  with  spangles  of  a  metallic  character, 
or  occasionally,  though  rarely,  of  actual  masses  of  pure 
ore,  sometimes  encrusted  with  an  oxide,  sometimes 
bare,  bright,  and  unmistakable.  In  modern  times, 
whenever  there  is  a  rush  into  any  gold  region — 
whether  California,  or  Australia,  or  South  Africa — 
the  early  yield  is  from  the  surface.  The  first  comers 
scratch  the  ground  with  a  knife  or  with  a  pick-axe, 
and  are  rewarded  by  discovering  '  nuggets '  of  greater 
or  less  dimensions ;  the  next  flight  of  gold-finders 
search  the  beds  of  the  streams ;  and  it  is  not  until 
the  supply  from  these  two  sources  begins  to  fail  that 
mining,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  attempted. 
The  earliest  mining  operations,  whereof  we  have 
any  record,  are  those  conducted  by  the  Egyptian 
kings  of  the  Iburth,  fifth  and  twelfth  djTiasties,  in 
the  Sinaitic  region.  At  two  places  in  the  mountains 
between  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai,  now  known  as  the 
Wady  Magharah  and  Sarabit-el-Kliadim,  copper  was 
extracted  from  tlie  bosom  of  the  earth  by  means  of 
sliafts  laboriously  excavated  in  the  rocks,  under  the 
auspices  of  these  early  Pharaohs.^  Hence  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  the  process  of  mining  was  familiar  to 
the  Hebrews,  who  could  thus  fully  appreciate  the 
promise,^  that  they  were  about  to  be  given  '  a  good 
land' — 'a  land  whose  stones  were  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  they  might  dig  brass.'  The  Phoenicians, 
probably,  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  mining 
from  their  communications  with  the  Egj'ptians,  and 
no  doubt  first  practised  the  art  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  territory — in  Lebanon,  Casius,  and  Bargylus. 

*  Brugscli,  History  of  Egypt,  i.  65  ;  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt^  p.  65. 

'"■  Deut.  viii.  7-9. 
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The  mineral  stores  of  these  regions  were,  however, 
but  scanty,  and  included  none  of  the  more  important 
metals,  excepting  iron.^  The  Phoenicians  were  thus 
ver}'-  early  in  their  liistory  driven  afield  for  the  supply 
of  their  needs,  and  among  the  principal  causes  of 
their  first  voyages  of  discovery  must  be  placed  the 
desire  of  finding  and  occupying  regions  which  con- 
tained the  metallic  treasures  wherein  their  own 
proper  country  was  deficient. 

It  is  probable  that  they  first  commenced  mining 
operations  on  a  large  scale  in  Cyprus.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,^  copper  was  first  discovered ;  and 
though  this  may  be  a  fable,  j^-t  here  certainly  it  was 
found  in  great  abundance  at  a  very  early  time,  and 
was  worked  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Greeks  knew 
copper,  as  distinct  from  bronze,  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  ^(aX/co?  Kvirpio^^  whence  the  Eomaii  u^s 
Cyprium^  and  our  own  name  for  the  metal.  The 
principal  mines  were  in. the  southern  mountain  range, 
near  Tamasus,^  but  there  were  others  also  at  Amathus, 
Soli,  and  Curium.*  Some  of  the  old  workings  have 
been  noticed  by  modern  travellers,  particularly  near 
Soli  and  Tamasus,'^  but  they  have  neither  been  de- 
scribed anciently  nor  examined  scientifically  in  modern 
times.  The  ore  from  which  the  metal  was  extracted 
is  called  chalcitis  by  Pliny ,^  and  may  have  been  the 
'  chalcocite '  of  our  present  metallurgic  science,  which 


*  See  above,  ch.  ii.  p.  47.  I  hammer,  the  lever,  and  the  anvil 

•^  Plin.   H,   N,    xxxiv.   2 :— *  In  I  (Plin.  H,  N.  vii.  5G,  §  195). 


C3T)ro  prima  seris  inventio.'  The 
story  went,  that  Cinyras,  the 
I*aphian  king,  who  gave  Agamem 


^  Strab.  xiv.  6,  §  5  ;  JSteph.  Byz. 
ad  voc.  Td/Kicror. 

**  See    the   Dictionary  of  Ok. 


non  his  breastplate  of  steel,  gold.  |  and  Bom,  Geography,  i.  720. 


and  tin  (Horn.  //.  xii.  25),  invented 
the  manufacture  of  copper,  and 
also     invented     the     tongs,    the 


*  Koss,  Inselnreiae,  iv.  157,  161. 
«  Plin.  H,  N.  I.8.C. 
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is  a  sulphide  containing  very  nearly  eighty  per  cent, 
of  copper.  The  brief  account  which  Strabo  gives  of 
the  mines  of  Tamasus  shows  that  the  ore  was  smelted 
in  furnaces  which  were  heated  by  wood  fires.  We 
gather  also  from  Strabo  that  Tamasus  had  silver 
mines. 

That  the  Phoenicians  conducted  mining  operations 
in  Thasos  we  know  from  Herodotus,^  and  from  other 
writers  of  repute  ^  we  learn  that  they  extended  these 
operations  to  the  mainland  opposite.  Herodotus  had 
himself  visited  Thasos,  and  tells  us  that  the  mines 
were  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  between  two 
places  which  he  calls  respectively  -^ilnyra  and  Ccenyra. 
The  metal  sought  was  gold,  and  in  their  quest  of  it 
the  Phoenicians  had,  he  says,  turned  an  entire  moun- 
tain topsy-turvy.  Here  again  no  modern  researches 
seem  to  have  been  made,  and  nothing  more  is  known 
than  that  at  present  tlie  natives  obtain  no  gold  from 
their  soil,  do  not  seek  for  it,  and  are  even  ignorant 
that  their  island  was  ever  a  gold-producing  region.^ 
The  case  is  almost  the  same  on  the  opposite  coast, 
where  in  ancient  times  very  rich  mines  both  of  gold 
and  silver  abounded,^  which  the  Phoenicians  are  said 
to  have  worked,  but  where  at  the  present  day  mining 
enterprise  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  silver  is  produced.^ 

Sardinia  can  scarcely  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Phoenicians  for  anything  but  its  metals.    The  southern 


*  Herod,  vi.  47. 

•'  Plin.  H.  N.  \i.  66 ;  Strab.  xiv. 
5,  §  28. 

^  See  the  description  of  Thasos 
in  the  Geographic  Universelle, 
i.  142. 


Ausc,  Mir.  §  42 ;  Thuc.  iv.  105 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  8 ;  App.  Bell.  Civ, 
iv.  105  ;  Justin,  viii.  8 ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
vii.  50,  &c. 

^  Col.    Leake    speaks    of    one 
silver  mine  as  still  being  worked 


^  Herod,  vii.  112 ;  Aristot.  De  \  (Northern  Greece,  iii,  101). 
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and  south-western  parts  of  tlie  island,  where  they 
made  their  settlements,  were  rich  in  copper  and  lead; 
and  the  position  of  the  cities  seems  to  indicate  the 
intention  to  appropriate  these  metals.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  lead  mines  are  enormous  heaps  of  scoriae, 
mounting  up  apparently  to  a  very  remote  era.^  The 
scoriae  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
copper  mines,  but  '  pigs '  of  copper  have  been  found 
in  the  island,  unlike  any  of  the  Eoman  period,  which 
are  perhaps  Phoenician,  and  furnish  specimens  of  the 
castings  into  whicli  the  metal  was  run,  after  it  had 
been  fused  and  to  some  extent  refined.  The  weight 
of  the  pigs  is  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-seven  kilo- 
granmies.'  Pigs  of  lead  have  also  been  found,  but 
they  are  less  frequent. 

But  all  the  other  mining  operations  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  insignificant  compared  with  those  of 
which  the  theatre  was  Spain.  Spain  was  the  Peru 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  surpassed  its  modern  rival, 
in  that  it  produced  not  only  gold  and  silver,  but  also 
copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  Of  these  metals,  gold 
was  the  least  abundant.  It  was  found,  however,  as 
gold  dust  in  the  bed  of  the  Tagus ;  ^  and  there  were 
mines  of  it  in  Gallicia,**  in  the  Asturias,  and  elsewhere. 
Tliere  was  alwavs  some  silver  mixed  with  it,  but 
in  one  of  the  Gallician  mines  the  proportion  was 
less  than  three  per  cent.  Elsewliere  the  proportion 
reached  to  ten  or  even  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
and,  as  there  was  no  known  mode  of  clearing  the 
gold  from  it,  the  produce  of  the  Gallician  mine  was 
in  high  esteem  and  greatly  preferred  to  that  of  any 


'  Perrot   et   Chipiez,   Hist    cle  '      »  pii^,  jj^  y^  xxxiii.  4,  §  21. 


VArt  iv.  99. 

-  Ibid.  p.  100,  note. 


'  Ibid,  xxxiii.  4,  §  28. 
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other.  Silver  was  yielded  in  very  large  quantities. 
'Spain/  says  Diodorus  Siculus/  'has  the  best  and 
most  plentiful  silver  from  mines  of  all  the  world.* 
'The  Spanish  silver/  says  Pliny ,^  'is  the  best.'  Wlien 
the  Phoenicians  first  visited  Spain,  they  found  the 
metal  held  in  no  esteem  at  all  by  the  natives.  It  was 
the  common  material  of  the  cheapest  drinking  vessels, 
and  w^as  readily  parted  with  for  almost  anything  that 
the  merchants  chose  to  offer.  Much  of  it  was  super- 
ficial, but  the  veins  were  found  to  run  to  a  great 
depth ;  and  the  discovery  of  one  vein  was  a  sure 
index  of  the  near  vicinity  of  more."'^  The  out-put 
of  the  Spanish  silver  mines  during  the  Phoenician, 
Carthaginian,  and  Roman  periods  was  enormous,  and 
cannot  be  calculated ;  nor  has  the  supply  even  yet 
failed  altogether.  The  iron  and  copper  of  Spain  are 
also  said  to  have  been  exceedin^^lv  abundant  in 
ancient  times,**  though,  owing  to  the  inferior  value  of 
the  metals,  and  to  their  wider  distribution,  but  little 
is  recorded  with  regard  to  them.  Its  tin  and  lead, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  being  metals  found  in  com- 
paratively few  localities,  receive  not  infrequent  men- 
tion. The  Spanish  tin,  according  to  Posidonius,  did 
not  crop  out  upon  the  surface,^  but  had  to  be  ob- 
tained by  mining.  It  was  produced  in  some  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  country  of  the  Artabri,  to 
the  north  of  Lusitania,^'  as  well  as  in  Lusitania  itself, 
and  in  Gallicia ;  ^  but  was  found  chiefly  in  small 
particles  intermixed  with  a  dark  sandy  earth.  Lead 
was  yielded  in  greater  abundance ;  it  was  found  in 


»  Diod.  Sic.  V.  35,  §  1. 
2  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  6,  §  31. 
»  Ibid.  §  90. 

*  Strab.  iii.  2,  §  8 ;   Diod.  Sic. 
V.  86,  §  2. 


''  Ap.  Strab.  iii.  2,  §  9.    Compare 
Diod.  Sic.  V.  38,  §  4. 
"  Strab.  I.8.C. 
'  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  16,  §  156. 
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Cantabria,  in  Bsetica,  and  many  other  places.^  Much 
of  it  was  mixed  with  silver,  and  was  obtained  in  the 
course  of  the  operations  by  means  of  which  silver 
was  smelted  and  refined.^  The  mixed  metal  was 
called  galena}  Lead,  however,  was  also  found,  either 
absolutely  pure,^  or  so  nearly  so  that  the  alloy  was 
inappreciable,  and  was  exported  in  large  quantities, 
both  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  also 
by  the  Eomans.  It  was  believed  that  the  metal  had 
a  power  of  growth  and  reproduction,  so  that  if  a 
mine  was  deserted  for  a  while  and  then  re-opened,  it 
was  sure  to  be  found  more  productive  than  it  had 
been  previously.^  The  fact  seems  to  be  simply  that 
the  supply  is  inexhaustible,  since  even  now  Spain 
furnishes  more  tlian  half  the  lead  that  is  consumed 
by  the  rest  of  Europe.  Besides  the  ordinary  metals, 
Spain  was  capable  of  yielding  an  abundance  of  quick- 
silver ;  ^  but  this  metal  seems  not  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  no  use  for  it. 
The  methods  emploved  bv  the  Phoenicians  to 
obtain  the  metals  which  they  coveted  were  not,  on 
the  whole,  unlike  those  which  continue  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  Where  surface  gold  was  brought  down 
by  the  streams,  the  ground  in  their  vicinity,  and  such 
portions  of  their  beds  as  could  be  laid  bare,  were 
searched  by  the  spade ;  any  earth  or  sand  that  was 
seen  to  be  auriferous  was  carefully  dug  out  and 
washed,  till  the  earthy  particles  were  cleared  away, 
and  only  the  gold  remained.     Wliere  the  metal  lay 


'  Plin.  if.  N.  xxxiv.  16,  §  158  i      ''  Ibid,  xxxiv.  17,  §  164. 
and  §  105.  I      ^  Quicksilver  is  still  among  the 

-  Polyb.  xxxiv.  5,  §  11;  Plin.  if.  |  products   of  the   Spanish   mines, 
N.  xxxiv.  16,  §  158.  where   its   presence  is  noted  by 


^  Plin.  xxxiv.  18,  §  173. 
*  Ibid.  §  15U. 


Pliny  (H,  N.  xxxiu.  6,  §  99). 
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deeper,  perpendicular  shafts  were  sunk  into  the 
ground  to  a  greater  or  less  depth — sometimes,  if  we 
may  believe  Diodorus,^  to  the  depth  of  half  a  mile  or 
more ;  from  these  shafts  horizontal  adits  were  carried 
out  at  various  levels,  and  from  the  adits  there  branched 
lateral  galleries,  sometimes  at  right  angles,  sometimes 
obliquely,  which  pursued  either  a  straight  or  a  tor- 
tuous course.^  The  veins  of  metal  were  persever- 
ingly  followed  up,  and  where  faults  occurred  in  them, 
filled  with  trap,^  or  other  hard  rock,  the  obstacle  was 
either  tunnelled  through  or  its  flank  turned,  and 
the  vein  still  pursued  on  the  other  side.  As  the 
danger  of  a  fall  of  material  from  the  roofs  of  the  adits 
and  galleries  was  well  understood,  it  was  customary 
to  support  them  by  means  of  wooden  post^,  or,  where 
the  material  was  sufficiently  firm,  to  arch  them.^ 
Still,  from  time  to  time,  falls  would  occur,  with  great 
injury  and  loss  of  life  to  the  miners.  Xor  was  there 
much  less  danger  where  a  mountain  was  quarried 
for  the  sake  of  its  metallic  treasures.  Here,  too, 
galleries  were  driven  into  the  mountain-side,  and 
portions  of  it  so  loosened  that  after  a  time  they  de- 
tached themselves  and  fell  with  a  loud  crash  into 
a  mass  of  debris!*  It  sometimes  happened  that,  as 
the  workings  proceeded,  subterranean  springs  were 
tapped,  which  threatened  to  flood  the  mine,  and  put 
an  end  to  its  further  utilisation.  In  such  cases, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  tunnels  were  constructed, 
and  the  water  drained  ofi*  to  a  lower  level.^  In  the 
deeper  mines  this,  of  course,  could  not  be  done,  and 

\  Diod.  Sic.  V.  86,  §  2.  !  (See  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4,  5  71.) 

*  Ibid.     Kal  nXayias  koI  tritoXias        *  Ibid.  §  70. 
itabvafis  7roiKi\a>s  fi€TaWovpyovvT€s,         *  Ibid.  §  73. 

*  Pliny  saya  *  flint/  but  this  can  j      ^  Diod.  Sic.  v.  87,  §  8. 
scarcely  have  been  the  material.  I 
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such  workings  had  to  be  abandoned,  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Archimedes'  screw  (ab.  B.C.  220-190), 
when  the  water  was  pumped  up  to  the  surface,  and 
so  ffot  rid  of.^  But  before  this  date  Phoenicia  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  countr\%  and  the 
mines  that  had  once  been  liers  were  either  no  longer 
worked,  or  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans 
or  the  Carthaginians. 

When  the  various  ores  were  obtained,  they  were 
first  of  all  crushed,  then  pounded  to  a  paste ;  after 
which,  by  frequent  washings,  the  non-metallic  elements 
w^ere  to  a  large  extent  eliminated,  and  the  metallic 
ones  alone  left.  These,  being  collected,  were  placed 
in  crucibles  of  wliite  clay,^  which  were  then  submitted 
to  the  action  of  a  furnace  heated  to  the  melting  point. 
This  point  could  only  be  reached  by  the  use  of  the 
bellows.  When  it  was  reached,  the  impurities  which 
floated  on  the  top  of  the  molten  metal  were  skimmed 
off,  or  the  metal  itself  allowed,  by  the  turning  of  a 
cock,  to  flow  from  an  upper  crucible  into  a  lower  one. 
For  greater  purity  the  melting  and  skimming  process 
was  sometimes  repeated ;  and,  in  the  case  of  gold, 
the  skinmiings  were  themselves  broken  up,  pounded, 
and  again  submitted  to  the  melting  pot.^  The  use  of 
quicksilver,  however,  being  unknown,  the  gold  was 
never  wholly  freed  from  the  alloy  of  silver  always 
found  in  it,  nor  was  the  silver  ever  wholly  freed  from 
an  allov  of  lead* 

The  Eomans  and  the  Carthaginians  worked  their 
mines  almost  wholly  by  slave  labour ;  and  very  pain- 
ful pictures  are  drawn  of  the  sufferings  undergone 


'  Diod.  Sic.  V.  37,  §  8.   Compare 
Strab.  iii.  2,  §  9. 

«  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  4,  §  69. 


'  Ibid. 

*  Kenrick,  Pliosnicia,  p.  263. 
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by  the  unhappy  victims  of  a  barbarous  and  wasteful 
system.^  The  gangs  of  slaves,  we  are  told,  remained 
in  the  mines  night  and  day,  never  seeing  the  sun,  but 
living  and  dying  in  the  murky  and  foetid  atmosphere 
of  the  deep  excavations.  It  can  scarcely  be  hoped 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  wiser  or  more  merciful. 
They  had  a  large  command  of  slave  labour,  and 
would  naturally  employ  it  where  the  work  to  be  done 
was  exceptionally  hard  and  disagreeable.  Moreover, 
the  Carthaginians,  their  colonists,  are  likely  to  have 
kept  up  the  system,  whatever  it  was,  which  they 
found  established  on  succeeding  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  Phoenician  mines,  and  tlie  fact  that  they  worked 
them  by  means  of  slaves  makes  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  Phoenicians  had  done  so  before  tliem.^ 

When  the  metals  were  regarded  as  sufficiently 
cleansed  from  impurities,  they  were  run  into  moulds, 
which  took  the  form  of  bars,  pigs,  or  ingots.  Pigs 
of  copper  and  lead  have,  as  already  observed,^  been 
found  in  Sardinia  which  may  well  belong  to  Phoeni- 
cian times.  There  is  also  in  the  museum  of  Truro  a 
pig  of  tin,  which,  as  it  differs  from  those  made  by  the 
Eomans,  Normans,  and  later  workers,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  Phoenician.^  Ingots  of  gold  and  silver 
have  not  at  present  been  found  on  Phoenician  localities ; 
but  the  Persian  practice,  witnessed  to  by  Herodotus,^ 
was  probably  adopted  from  the  subject  nation,  which 
confessedly  surpassed  all  the  others  in  the  useful  arts, 
in  commerce,  and  in  practical  sagacity. 


1  Diod.  Sic.  V.  38,  §  1. 

'  Kenrick  thinks  that  the  Car- 
thaginians *  introduced  the  practice 
of  working  the  mines  by  slave 
laboiir '  {Phcenie^ia^  l.s.c.) ;  but  to 
me  the  probability  appears  to  be  I 


the  other  way. 

*  Supra,  p.  313. 

*  See  Wilkinson,  in  the  author's 
Herodotus  J  ii.  504. 

'  Herod,  iii.  96. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

RELIGION. 

Strength  of  the  religious  sentiment  among  the  Phoenicians — Proofs 
— First  stage  of  the  religion,  monotheistic — Second  stage,  a  poly- 
theism  tvithin  narrow  limits — Warship  of  Baal — of  Ashtoreth-— 
of  El  or  Kronos—of  Melkarth — of  Dagon—  of  Hadad — of  Adonis 
— of  Sydylc — of  Esmun — of  the  Cabiri — of  Onca — of  Tanith — of 
Beltis — Third  stage  marked  by  introduction  of  foreign  deities — 
Character  of  the  Phoenician  worship — Altars  and  sacrifice — 
Hymns  of  praise,  temples,  and  votive  offerings — Wide  prevalence 
of  human  sacrifice  and  of  licentious  orgies — Institution  of  the 
Gain — Extreme  corruption  of  the  hter  religion — Views  held  on 
the  subject  of  a  future  life — Piety  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
earnest,  though  mistaken. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
a  people  in  whose  minds  reUgion  and  reUgious  ideas 
occupied  a  very  prominent  place.  Eeligiousness  has 
been  said  to  be  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  Semitic  race  ;  ^  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
with  that  race  originated  the  three  principal  religions, 
tw^o  of  which  are  the  only  progressive  religions, 
of  the  modern  world.  Judaism,  Cliristianity,  and  Mo- 
hammedanism all  arose  in  Western  Asia  within  a 
restricted  area,  and  from  nations  whose  Semitic  origin 
is  unmistakable.  The  subject  of  ethnic  affinities  and 
differences,  of  the  transmission  of  qualities  and 
characteristics,  is  exceedingly  obscure;  but,  if  the 
theory  of  heredity  be  allowed  any  weight  at  all, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  view 

^  Kenan,  Histaire  des  Langues  Simitiques,  p.  5. 
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that  particular  races  of  mankind  have  special  leanings 
and  aptitudes. 

Still,  the  religiousness  of  the  Phoenicians  does  not 
rest  on  any  a  priori  arguments,  or  considerations  of 
what  is  likely  to  have  been.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fact.    Here  was  a  nation  amon^^r  whom,  in  every  citv, 

CD  '  »  »    ' 

the  temple  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  where 
the  piety  of  the  citizens  adorned  every  temple  with 
abundant  and  costly  offerings.  The  monarchs  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  various  states  showed  the 
greatest  zeal  in  continually  maintaining  the  honour 
of  the  gods,  repaired  and  beautified  the  sacred  build- 
ings, and  occasionally  added  to  their  kingly  dignity  the 
highly  esteemed  office  of  High  Priest.^  The  coinage 
of  the  country  bore  religious  emblems,^  and  proclaimed 
the  fact  that  the  cities  regarded  themselves  as  under 
the  protection  of  this  or  that  deity.  Both  the  kings 
and  their  subjects  bore  commonly  religious  names — 
names  which  designated  them  as  the  worshippers  or 
placed  them  under  the  tutelage  of  some  god  or  god- 
dess. Abd-alonim,  Abdastartus,  Abd-osiris,  Abdemon, 
(which  is  properly  Abd-Esmun),  Abdi-milkut,  were 
names  of  the  former  kind,  Abi-baal  ( = '  Baal  is  my 
father  '),  Itho-bal  (='  with  him  is  Baal '),  Baleazar  or 
Baal-azur  (  =  'Baal  protects'),  names  of  the  latter. 
The  Phoenician  ships  carried  images  of  the  gods  ^  in 
the  place  of  figure-heads.  Wherever  the  Phoenicians 
went,  they  bore  with  them  their  religion  and  their 
worship  ;  in  each  colony  they  planted  a  temple  or 


'  Ithobal,  father  of  Jezebel,  was  '  -  As  figures  of  Melkarth,  or 
Hiffh  Priest  of  Ashtoreth  (Menaud.  Esmun,  or  dedications  to  Baal«  as 
Ephes.  Fr.  1).  Amastarte,  the  i  lord  of  the  particular  city  issuing 
mother  of  Esmunazar  II.  {Records    it. 

of  tlie  Past,  ix.  113)  was  priestess  !      '  Herod,  iii.  87.     See  above,  p. 
of  the  same  deity.  |  280. 
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temples ;  and  everywhere  throughout  their  wide 
dominion  the  same  gods  were  worshipped  with  the 
same  rites  and  witli  the  same  observances. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  Phoenician  re- 
ligion,  we   must    distinguish    between   its  different 
stages.     There   is   suflScient  reason   to  beUeve   that 
originally,   either   when    they    first    occupied   their 
settlements  upon  the  Mediterranean  or  before  they 
moved  from  their  primitive  seats  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Phoenicians  were  Monotheists. 
We  must  not  look  for  information  on  this  subject  to 
the  pretentious  work  which  Philo  of  Byblus,  in  the 
first  or  second  century  of  our  era,  put  forth  with 
respect  to  the  '  Origines '  of  his  countrymen,  and  at- 
tributed to  Sanchoniatho  ;  ^  we  must  rather  look  to 
the  evidence  of  language  and  of  fact,  records  which 
may  indeed  be  misread,  but  which  cannot  well  be 
forged  or  falsified.     These  will  show  us  that  in  the 
earliest  times  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  Phoenicians 
acknowledged  only  a  single  deity — a  single  mighty 
power,  which  was  supreme  over  the  whole  universe. 
The  names  by  which  they  designated  him  were  El, 
'  great ; '    Kam  or  Eimmon,    '  high ; '   Baal,   '  Lord ;  * 
Melekor  Molech,  'King;'  Eliun,  'Supreme;'  Adonai, 
'  My  Lord ; '   Bel-samin,  '  Lord  of  Heaven,'  and  the 
like.^     Distinct  deities  could  be  no  more  intended  by 
such  names  as  these  than  by  those  under  which  God 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  several  of  tliem 
identical  with  the  Phoenician  names — El  or  Elohim, 
'  great ; '   Jehovah,  '  existing  ; '   Adonai,  '  my  Lord  ; ' 


^  For  the  fragments  of  the  work 
which  remain,  see  the  Fragmenta 
Historicorum  Orcecorum  of  C. 
Miiller,  iii.  661-571.    Its  value  has 


been  much  disputed,  but  seems  to 
the  present  writer  only  slight. 

*  Compare  Max  Miiller,  Science 
of  Religion,  p.  177  et  seqq. 

Y 
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Shaddai,  *  strong ; '  El  Eliun,^  '  the  supreme  Great 
One.'  How  far  the  Phoenicians  actually  realised  all 
that  their  names  properly  imply,  whether  they  went 
8o  far  as  to  divest  God  whoUv  of  a  material  nature, 
whether  thev  viewed  Him  as  the  Creator,  as  well  as 
the  Lord,  of  the  world,  are  problems  which  it  is  im- 
possible, with  the  means  at  present  at  our  disposal, 
to  solve.  But  thev  certainlv  viewed  Him  as  'the 
Lord  of  Heaven,'^  and,  if  so,  no  doubt  also  as  the 
liord  of  earth ;  they  believed  Him  to  be  '  supreme ' 
or  '  the  Most  High : '  and  they  realised  his  personal 
relation  to  each  one  of  his  worshippers,  who  were 
privileged  severally  to  address  Him  as  Adonai — '  my 
]x)rd.'  It  may  be  presumed  that  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  rehgion  there  was  no  idolatr}' ;  when  One  God 
alone  is  acknowled«?ed  and  recofjnised,  the  feelincr  is 
Xiaturally  that  expressed  in  the  Egyptian  h}Tnn  of 
praise — '  He  is  not  graven  in  marble ;  He  is  not  be- 
held ;  His  abode  is  not  known ;  there  is  no  building 
that  can  contain  Him ;  unknown  is  his  name  in 
heaven ;  He  dotli  not  manifest  his  forms ;  vain  are 
all  representations.'  ^ 

But  this  happy  state  of  things  did  not — perhaps 
we  may  say,  could  not — in  the  early  condition  of  the 
human  intelligence,  last  long.  Fallen  man,  left  to 
himself,  very  soon  corrupts  his  way  upon  the  earth,; 
his  hands  deal  with  wickedness;  and,  in  a  little 
while,  '  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  is  only  evil  continually.'  "*  When  he  becomes 
conscious  to  himself  of  sin,  he  ceases  to  be  able  to 
endure  the  thought  of  One  Perfect  Infinite  Being, 


»  Gen.  xiv.  18-22.  [      »  Becords  of  the  Past,  iv,  109, 

2  Philo  Bybl.  Fr.  1,  §  5.  j  113.  *  Gen.  vL  5, 
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omnipotent,  ever-present,  who  reads  his  heart,  who  is 
*  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed,  and  spies  out  all 
his  ways.'  ^  He  instinctively  catches  at  anything 
w^hereby  he  may  be  relieved  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  such  a  thought ;  and  here  the  imperfection 
of  language  comes  to  his  aid.  As  he  has  found  it 
impossible  to  express  in  any  one  word  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  his  idea  of  the  Divine  Being,  he  has  been 
forced  to  give  Him  many  names,  each  of  them  origi- 
nally expressive  of  some  one  of  that  Being's  attributes. 
But  in  course  of  time  these  words  have  lost  their  force 
— their  meaning  has  been  forgotten — and  they  have 
come  to  be  mere  proper  names,  designative  but  not 
significative.  Here  is  material  for  the  perverted 
imagination  to  work  upon.  A  separate  being  is 
imagined  answering  to  each  of  the  names ;  and  so  the 
nomina  become  immina!^  Many  gods  are  substituted 
for  one ;  and  the  idea  of  God  is  instantly  lowered. 
The  gods  have  different  spheres.  No  god  is  infinite  ; 
none  is  omnipotent,  none  omnipresent ;  therefore 
none  omniscient.  The  aweful,  terrible  nature  of  God 
is  got  rid  of,  and  a  company  of  angelic  beings  takes 
its  place,  none  of  them  very  alarming  to  the  con- 
science. 

In  its  second  stage  the  religion  of  Phoenicia  was  a 
polytheism,  less  multitudinous  than  most  others,  and 
one  in  which  the  several  divinities  were  not  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  very  marked  or  striking 
features.  At  the  head  of  the  Pantheon  stood  a  god 
and  a  goddess — Baal  and  Ashtoreth.  Baal,  '  the 
Lord,'  or  Baal-samin,^  '  the  Lord  of  Heaven,'  was  com- 


»  Ps.  cxxxix.  2.  I      3  Philo  Bybl.  Fr.  1,  §  5.    Com- 

^  Max   Miiller,    Chips  from   a  ■  pare  the  Corpus  Ins.  Semit.  vol.  i. 
German  Workshops  i.  28.  [  p.  29. 
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pared  by  the  Greeks  to  their  Zeus,  and  by  the  Romans 
to  their  Jupiter-     Mythologically,  he  was  only  one 
among  many  gods,  but  practically  he  stood  alone :  he 
was  the  chief  of  tlie  gods,  the  main  object  of  worship, 
and  the  great  ruler  atid  protector 
of  the  Phcenician  people.     Some- 
times, but  not  always,  he  had  a 
solar  character,  and  was  repre- 
sented with  liis  head  encircled 
by  rays.'     Baalbek,  which  was 
dedicated  to  him,  was  properly 
'the  city  of  the  Sun,'  and  was 

t_^__j^j__^,_       called  by  the  Greeks  Ileliopolis. 
Hr^^y/  ^H       The  solar  character  of  Baal  ib, 
W^B/Zj^KL       however,  far  from  predominant, 
^^HHHHI       and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Josiah 
\    BhhP^^Iw       ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  worshipped  sepa- 
^KS?^9?^      rately  from  him,^  no  doubt  under 
jBUfcC*^^^     a  diUerent  name.     Baal  is,  to  a 
JHHHBHHh     considerable  extent,  a  city  god. 
H^^^H^^H     T\-re  especially  was  dedicated  to 
^^^^^^^^^^     him;  and  we  hear  of  the  "Baal 
UAA .  A^  A  h  .  (.<.D.       ^j.  rpy^p .  3  ^^^^  again  of  the  '  Baal 
of  Tarsus.'^     Essentially,  he  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  generative  principle  in  nature — 'the  god  of  the 
creative    power,   bringing  all   things   to  life  every- 
where.'*    Hence,  'his  statue  rode  upon  bnlls,  for  the 
bull  was  the  symbol  of  generative  power;  and  he 
was  also  represented  with    bunches   of  grapes   and 
si 
ve 


'  Bee  Renon,  Million  df  Phi' 
rw'.pl.xixii.;  CivevaiuB,  Lingua 

Scriplurieqiie   Plianieiie    Mmtu- 

menta.  Tab.  xxL 

'  U   Kings   uiii.   6.      Comp&re 


'  QeBeDioB,  Motiiimcula  Plur 
Kicia.  p.  »0. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  270-278. 

'  See  Diillinget's  Ju^nihut 
wivd  Hcidenthuw,  i.  425  ;  £.  T. 
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pomegranates  in  his  liand/^  emblems  of  produc- 
tivity. The  sacred  conical  stones  and  pillars  dedi- 
cated in  his  temples  '^  may  have  had  their  origin  in 
a  similar  symbolism.  As  polytheistic  systems  had 
always  a  tendency  to  enlarge  themselves,  Baal  had 
no  sooner  become  a  separate  god,  distinct  from  El, 
and  Eimmon,  and  Molech,  and  Adonai,  than  he 
proceeded  to  multiply  himself,  and  from  Baal  be- 
came Baalim,^  either  because  the  local  Baals — Baal- 
Tzur,  Baal-Sidon,  Baal-Tars,  Baal-Libnan,  Baal-Her- 
-inon — were  conceived  of  as  separate  deities,  or 
because  the  aspects  of  Baal — Baal  as  Sun-God,  Baal 
as  Lord  of  Heaven,  Baal  as  lord  of  flies,"*  &c. — 
were  so  viewed,  and  grew  to  be  distinct  objects  of 
worship.  In  the  later  times  he  was  identified  with 
the  Egyptian  Ammoii,  and  worshipped  as  Baal- 
Hammon. 

Baal  is  known  to  have  had  temples  at  Baalbek, 
at  Tyre,  at  Tarsus,  at  Agadir^  (Gades),  in  Sardinia,^ 
at  Carthage,  and  at  Ekron.  Though  not  at  first  wor- 
shipped under  a  visible  form,  he  came  to  have  statues 
dedicated  to  him,^  which  received  the  usual  honours. 
Sometimes,  as  already  observed,^  his  head  was  en- 
circled with  a  representation  of  the  solar  rays ;  some- 
times his  form  was  assimilated  to  that  under  which 
the  Egyptians  of  later  times  worshipped  their  Ammon. 
Seated  upon  a  throne  and  wrapped  in  a  long  robe,  he 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  bearded,  and  of  solemn  aspect,  with  the 


*  Dollinger,  Judenthiim  und 
Heidenthumyi.42o^E.T.  Compare 
Gesenius,  Mon.  Phaen,  Tab.  xxiii. 

^  Herod,  ii.  44 ;  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
HUt  de  VArt,  iii.  77. 

*  Judg.  ii.  11 ;  iii.  7  ;  X.  C,  &c. 


*  2  Kings  i.  2. 

*  Strab.  iii.  6,  §  5. 

*  Perrot   et   Chipiez,   HUt.   de 
VArt,  iv.  118. 

^  2  Kings  iii.  2. 

*  Supra,  p.  824. 
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carved  horn  of  a  ram  on  either  side  of  his  forehead, 
Fif^'ures  of  rams  supported  the  arms  of  Iiis  throne  on 
either  side,  and  on  tlie  heads  of  these  two  supports 
his  hands  rested.^ 

The  female  deit}-  whose  place  corresponded  to 


I  hat  of  Baal  in  the  Phcenieian  Pantheon,  and  who  was 
in  a  certain  sense  his  companion  and  counterpart, 
was  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte.  As  Baal  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  generative  principle  in  nature,  so  waa 
Ashtoreth  of  the  receptive  and  productive  principle. 


'  See  the  representBtioa  in  Terrot  et  Chipiez,  Hitt.  de  VAri  tii.  78. 
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She  was  the  great  nature-poddess,  the  Magna  Mater,                  | 

regent  of  the  stars,  queen  of  heaven,  g 

ver  of  Ufe,  and                  1 

source    of   woman's    fecun- 

^.         ^m 

dity.'     Just  as  Baal  liad  a 

M,       ^1 

solar,  so  had  she   a  lunar 

^x        M 

aspect,  being  pictured  with 

IK) 

horns  upon  her  head  repre- 

sentative of  the  lunar  cres- 

, 

H^^^l 

cent.*      Hence,  as  early  as 

^ 

lW^,^i\ 

the    time    of    Moses,    there 

^Hj 

^V     ^^\ 

was  a  city  on  the  eastern 

KJ[ 

Ul^>wli,3 

side  of  Jordan,  named  iifter 

K^ 

k^^ 

her,  Ashtoreth-Karuaim,'''  or 

K(^ 

'  Astarte  of  the  two  horns.' 

M> 

B^3ite|J 

Her    images   are    of    many 

W^ 

B^C'  ^ 

forms.     Most  conmionly  nha 

Kj 

KN' 

appears  as  a  naked  female. 

« 

with   long  hair,  sometimes 

«« 

W^ '>j 

gathered   into   tresses,    and 

'^^^-%. 

with    her    two   hands   sup- 

I^^i? 

portiufi    her    two    breast  n.^ 

R^  S*j 

Occasionally  she    is   a  mo- 

I^M^ 

ther,  seated   in  a  comfort- 

H^^k 

able  chair,  and  nursing  lier 

Imlj^a 

babe.^     Now  and  then  she 

k'l 

is  draped,  and  holds  a  dove 

to  her  breast,  or   else    she 

A 

^^fc-^sA, 

takes    an   attitude  of  com- 

%^ 

•?L?^™«i 

mand,  with  the  right  hand 

mi 

Hflli^H 

raised,    as    if    to    bespeak 

^p 

^^^^W 

attention."     Sometimes,    on 

Chipie^,    iii.   419. 

Perroc    et 

HrUlrnth«m.  \.  4-27.                              450.  55.1,  *c. 

'  Perrot  et  Cliiiiie?.,  iii,  77. 

Ibid.  p.  Sfi4.                                                      1 

■  Gen.  xiv.  S. 

Sec  above 

p.  J86. 
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the  contrary,  lier  figure  lias  that  modest  and  retiring 
attitude  which  has  caused  it  to  be  described  bv  a 
distinguished  archaeologist  ^  as  '  tlie  Phoenician  proto- 
type of  the  Venus  de  Medici.'  The  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  who  identified  Baal  determinately  with  their 
Zeus  or  Jupiter,  found  it  very  much  more  difficult  to 
fix  on  any  single  goddess  in  their  Pantheon  as  tlie 
correspondent  of  Astarte.  Now  they  made  her  Hera 
or  Juno,  now  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  now  Athene,  now 
Artemis,  now  Selene,  now  Ehea  or  Cybele.  But  her 
aphrodisiac  character  was  certainly  the  one  in  which 
she  most  frequently  appeared.  She  was  the  goddess 
of  the  sexual  passion,  rarely,  however,  represented 
with  the  chaste  and  modest  attributes  of  the  Grecian 
Aphrodite-Urania,  far  more  commonly  with  those 
coarser  and  more  repulsive  ones  which  characterise 
Aphrodite  Pandemos.^  Her  temples  were  numerous, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  numerous  as  those  of 
Baal.  The  most  famous  were  those  at  Sidon,  Apliaca, 
Ashtoreth-Karnaim,  Paphos,  Pessinus,  and  Carthage. 
At  Sidon  the  kings  were  sometimes  her  high-priests  ;  ^ 
and  her  name  is  found  as  a  frequent  element  in 
Phoenician  personal  names,  royal  and  other:  e.g. — 
Astartus,  Abdastartus,  Delaiastartus,  Am-ashtoreth, 
Bodostor,  Bostor,  &c. 

The  other  principal  Phoenician  deities  were  El, 
Melkarth,  Dagon,  Hadad,  Adonis,  Sydyk,  Eshmun, 
the  Cabeiri,  Onca,  Tanith,  Tanata,  or  Anaitis,  and 
Baalith,  Baaltis,  or  Beltis.  El,  or  II,  originally  a 
name  of  the  Supreme  God,  became  in  the  later  Phoe- 
ni(!ian  mythology  a  separate  and  subordinate  divinity, 


k 


'  Curtiua,  in  the  Archdologische        '  Kenrick,  Phcmicia,  p.  803. 
Zeitiing  for  1869,  p.  68.  '  Menand.  Ephes.  Fr.  1. 
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whom  the  Greeks  compared  to  their  Kronos^  and  the 
Romans  to  their  Saturn.  El  was  the  special  god  of 
Gebal  or  Byblus,^  and  was  worshipped  also  with 
pecuhar  rites  at  Carthage.^  He  was  reckoned  the 
son  of  Uranus  and  the  father  of  Beltis,  to  whom  he 
delivered  over  as  her  especial  charge  the  city  of 
Bvblus.^  Numerous  tales  were  told  of  him.  Wliile 
reigning  on  earth  as  king  of  Byblus,  or  king  of 
Phoenicia,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  nymph  of  the 
country,  called  Anobret,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named 
leoud.  This  son,  much  as  he  loved  him,  when  great 
dangers  from  war  threatened  the  land,  he  first  invested 
with  the  emblems  of  royalty,  and  then  sacrificed.^ 
Uranus  (Heaven)  married  his  sister  Ge  (Earth),  and 
II  or  Kron^^s  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  as  also 
were  Dagon,  Baetylus,  and  Atlas.  Ge,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conduct  of  her  husband,  induced 
her  son  Kronos  to  make  war  upon  him,  and  Kronos, 
with  the  assistance  of  Hermes,  overcame  Uranus,  and 
having  driven  him  from  his  kingdom  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  power.  Besides  sacrificing  leoud,  Kronos 
murdered  another  of  his  sons  called  Sadid,  and  also 
a  daughter  whose  name  is  not  given.  Among  his 
wives  were  Astarte,  Ehea,  Dione,  Eimarmene  and 
Ilora,  of  whom  the  first  three  were  his  sisters.*^  There 
is  no  need  to  pursue  this  mythological  tangle.  If  it 
meant  anything  to  the  initiated,  the  meaning  is  wholly 
lost ;  and  the  stories,  gravely  as  they  are  related  by 
the  ancient  historian,  to  the  modern,  who  has  no  key 
to  them,  are  almost  wholly  valueless. 


'  See  Philo  Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  §  14  ; 
'iXoi^  Tou  Kai  Kpopou.  Damascius 
ap.  Phot.  Bibl  p.  1050. 

'^  Philo  Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  §  17. 


'  Diod.  Sic.  XX.  14. 

*  PhUo  Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  5  25, 

*  Ibid.  Fr.  iv. 

«  Ibid.  Fr.  ii.  8,  §  14-19. 
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Originally,  Melkartli  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
mere  epithet,  representing  one  aspect  of  Baal.  The 
word  is  formed  from  the  two  roots  melek  and  kartha  ^ 
(=Heb.  kiriath,  '  city '),  and  means  '  King  of  the  City,' 
or  '  City  King,'  which  Baal  was  considered  to  be. 
But  the  two  names  in  course  of  time  drifted  apart, 
and  Melicertes,  in  Pliilo  Byblius,  has  no  connection  at 
all  with  Baal-samin.*  The  Greeks,  who  identified 
Baal  with  their  Zeus,  viewed  Melkarth  as  correspond- 
ing to  tlieir  Heracles,  or  Hercules ;  and  the  later 
Phoenicians,  catching  at  this  identification,  repre- 
sented Melkarth  under  the  form  of  a  huore  muscular 
man,  with  a  lion's  skin  and  sometimes  with  a  club.^ 
Melkarth  was  especially  worshipped  at  Tyre,  of  which 
citv  he  was  the  tutelarv  deitv,  at  Thasos,  and  at 
Gades.  Herodotus  describes  the  temple  of  Hercules 
at  Tyre,  and  attributes  to  it  an  antiquity  of  2,300 
years  before  his  own  time.^  He  also  visited  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  same  god  at  Thasos.^  With  Gades 
were  connected  the  myths  of  Hercules'  expedition  to 
the  west,  of  his  erection  of  the  pillars,  his  defeat  of 
Chrysaor  of  the  golden  sword,  and  his  successful 
foray  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  triple  Geryon.® 
Whether  these  legends  were  Greek  or  Phoenician  in 
origin  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  Phoenicians,  at  any  rate, 
adopted  them,  and  there  have  been  lately  found  on 
Phoenician  sites  representations  both  of  Geryon  him- 


^  Karthj  or  Kartha^  is  probably 
the  root  of  Carthago,  Cartha^^ena, 
CarteiA,  &c.^  as  Kiriath  is  of 
Kiriathaim,  Kiriath-arba,  Kiriath- 
ariin,  &c. 

'^  Melicertes  is  the  eon  of 
DemaroUs  and  the  grandson  of 
Uranus;  Baal-samin  is  a  god  who 


stands     alone,     'without     father, 
without  mother,  without  descent.' 

*  See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist. 
d€  VArt,  iii.  567, 577, 578 ;  Gesenius, 
Mon.  Phcen.  Tab.  xxxvii.  I. 

*  Herod,  ii.  44. 

*  Ibid. 

«  Strab.  iii.  5,  §  4-6. 
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self,^  and  of  the  carrying  off  by  Hercules  of  liis  cattle.^ 
The  temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  ^  and  others.  It  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  where  the  strait  between  the  island  and  the 
continent  was  narrowest.  Founded  about  B.C.  1100, 
it  continued  to  stand  to  the  time  of  Silius  Itahcus, 
and,  according  to  the  tradition,  had  never  needed 
repair.'*  An  unextinguished  fire  had  burnt  upon  its 
altar  for  thirteen  hundred  years ;  and  the  worship 
had  remained  unchanged — no  image  profaned  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  where  the  god  dwelt,  waited  on  by 
bare-footed  priests  with  heads  shaved,  clothed  in  white 
linen  robes,  and  vowed  to  celibacy.^  The  name  of 
the  god  occurs  as  an  element  in  a  certain  small 
number  of  Phoenician  names  of  men — e.g.  Bomilcar, 
Himilcar,  Abd-Melkarth,  and  the  like. 

Dagon  appears  in  scripture  only  as  a  Philistine 
god,^  which  would  not  prove  him  to  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Phoenicians ;  but  as  Philo  of 
Byblus  admits  him  among  the  primary  Phoenician 
deities,  making  him  a  son  of  Uranus,  and  a  brother  of 
H  or  Kfonos,'^  it  is  perhaps  right  that  he  should  be 
allowed  a  place  in  the  Phoenician  list.  According  to 
Philo,  he  was  the  god  of  agriculture,  the  discoverer 
of  wheat,  and  the  inventor  of  the  plough.^  Whether 
he  was  really  represented,  as  is  commonly  supposed,^ 
in  the  form  of  a  fish,  or  as  half  man  and  half  fish,  is 
extremely  doubtful.  In  the  Hebrew  account  of  the 
fall  of  Dagon's  image  before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 


^  Perrot   et    Chipiez,   Hist,   dc 
VArt,  hi.  575. 

^  Ibid.  p.  574.  See  above,  p.  197. 
'  Strab.  iii.  5,  §  5. 
*  SU.  ItaL  iii.  18-20. 
^  Ibid.  iii.  21-27. 


**  1  Sam.  V.  2-5 ;  1  Mao.  x.  18. 
'  Philo  Bvbl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  §  14. 
8  Ibid.  §  20. 

®  Layard,  Ninev.  and  Bab.  p« 
343;  Kenrick,  Pkcenicia,  p.  823.  . 
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at  Ashdod  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  *  fishy 
part ; '  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  Assyrian  remains 
to  connect  the  name  Dagon,  which  occurs  in  them, 
witli  the  remarkable  figure  of  a  fish-god  so  frequent 
in  the  bas-reUefs.  That  figure  would  seem  rather  to 
represent,  or  symbolise,  either  Hea  or  Nin.  The 
notion  of  Dagon's  fishy  form  seems  to  rest  entirely  on 
an  etymological  basis — on  the  fact,  i.e.  that  dag 
means  '  fish,'  in  Hebrew.  In  Assyrian,  however,  kha 
is  '  fish,'  and  not  dag ;  while  in  Hebrew,  though  d^ig  is 
'  fish,'  dagan  is  '  corn.'  It  may  be  noted  also  that  the 
Phoenician  remains  contain  no  representation  of  a  fiish 
deity.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  be  content 
with  the  account  of  Philo,  and  to  regard  the  Phoenician 
Dagon  as  a  '  Zeus  Arotrios ' — a  god  presiding  over 
agriculture  and  especially  worshipped  by  husband- 
men. The  name,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Phoenician  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

Hadad,  like  Dagon,  obtains  his  right  to  be  included 
in  the  list  of  Pha^nician  deities  solely  from  the  place 
assigned  to  him  by  Philo.  Otherwise  he  would 
naturally  be  viewed  as  an  Aramean  god,  worshipped 
especially  in  Aram-Zobah,  and  in  Syria  of  Damascus.^ 
In  Syria,  he  was  identified  with  the  sun  ;  ^  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  Phoenician  religion  he  v/as  the  Sun- 
God,  worshipped  (as  we  have  seen)  ^  sometimes  inde- 
pendently of  Baal.  His  image  was  represented  with 
the  solar  rays  streaming  down  from  it  towards  the 
earth,  to  indicate  that  the  earth  received  from  him 
all  that  made  it  fruitful  and  abundant.*     Macrobius 


'  See  2  Sam.  viii.  8,  and  1  Kings        '  Supra,  p.  324. 
XV.  18,  where  the  names  Hadad-        **  So  Macrobius,  l.d.c.     Compare 


ezer  and  Ben-hadad  suggest  at  any 
rate  the  worship  of  Hadad. 
'^  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  i.  23. 


the  representations  of  the  Egyptian 
Sun- God,  A  ten,  in  the  sculptures 
of  Amenhotep  IV.    (See  the  Story 
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connects  his  name  with  the  Hebrew  ehad^  '  one ; ' 
but  this  derivation  is  improbable/  Philo  gives 
him  the  title  of  *  King  of  Gods/  and  says  that  he 
reigned  conjointly  with  Astarte  and  Demarolis,^  but 
this  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  real  Phceni- 
nician  conception  of  him.  The  local  name,  Hadad- 
rimmon,^  may  seem  to  connect  him  with  the  god 
Rimmon,  likewise  a  Syrian  deity/  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  two  words  may  have  been  alterna- 
tive names  of  the  same  god,  just  as  Phoebus  and 
Apollo  were  with  the  Greeks.  We  may  conjecture 
that  the  Sun  was  worshipped  under  both  names  in 
Syria,  while  in  Phoenicia  Hadad  was  alone  made  use 
of.  The  worship  of  Baal  as  the  Sun,  which  tended 
to  prevail  ever  more  and  more,  ousted  Hadad  from 
his  place,  and  caused  him  to  pass  into  oblivion. 

Adonis  was  probably,  like  Hadad,  original^  a 
sun-god  ;  but  the  myths  connected  with  him  gave 
him,  at  any  rate  in  the  late  Phoenician  times,  a  very 
distinct  and  definite  personality.  He  was  made  the 
son  of  Cinyras,  a  mythic  king  of  Byblus,^  and  the 
husband  of  Astarte  or  Ashtoreth.  One  day,  as  he 
chased  the  wild  boar  in  Lebanon,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  of  Byblus,  the  animal  which  he  was  hunting 
turned  upon  him,  and  so  gored  his  thigh  that  he  died 
of  the  wound.  Henceforth  he  was  mourned  annu- 
ally. At  the  turn  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  all  the  women  of  Byblus  went 
in  a  wild  procession  to  Aphaca,  in  the  Lebanon,  where 
his  temple  stood,  and  wept  and  wailed  on  account  of 


of  Egypt,  in  G.  Putnam's  Series, 
p.  225.) 

>  The  ^  in  'Hadad'  is  he  (n), 
but  in  chad  it  is  heth  (n).  The  de- 
rivation also  leaves  the  reduplica- 


tion of  the  daleth  unaccounted  for, 
''  Philo  Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  24,  §  1. 
'  Zech.  xii.  11. 

*  1  Kings  i.  18 ;  2  Kings  v.  18. 
^  Kenrick,  Fhcenicia,  p.  811. 
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liis  death.  The  river^  which  his  blood  had  once 
actually  stained,  turned  red  to  show  its  sympathy 
with  the  mourners,  and  was  tliought  to  flow  with  his 
blood  afresh.  After  the  *  weeping  for  Tammuz  '^ 
had  continued  for  a  definite  time,  the  mourninof  ter- 
minated  with  the  burial  of  an  image  of  the  god  in 
the  sacred  precinct.  Next  day  Adonis  was  supposed 
to  return  to  life  ;  his  image  was  disinterred  and  carried 
back  to  the  temple  with  music  and  dances,  and 
every  circumstance  of  rejoicing.^  Wild  orgies  fol- 
lowed, and  Aphaca  became  notorious  for  scenes  to 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  hereafter.  The 
Adonis  myth  is  generally  explained  as  representing 
either  the  perpetually  recurrent  decay  and  recoveiy 
of  nature,  or  the  declension  of  the  Sun  as  he  moves 
from  the  summer  to  the  winter  constellations,  and 
his  subsequent  return  and  reappearance  in  all  his 
strength.  But  myths  obtained  a  powerful  hold  on 
ancient  imaginations,  and  the  worshippers  of  Adonis 
probably  in  most  cases  forgot  the  symbolical  charac- 
ter of  his  cult,  and  looked  on  him  as  a  divine  or 
heroic  personage,  who  had  actually  gone  through  the 
adventures  ascribed  to  him  in  the  legend.  Hence  the 
peculiarly  local  character  of  his  worship,  of  which 
we  find  traces  only  at  Byblus  and  at  Jerusalem. 

Sydyk,  *  Justice,'  or,  the  '  Just  One,'  ^  whose  name 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Zadok  or  Zedek,  appears 
in  the  PhoDuician  mytliology  especially  as  the  father 
of  Esmun  and  the  Cabeiri.  Otherwise  he  is  onlv 
known  as  the  son  of  Magus  (!)  and  the  discoverer  of 
salt.*      It  is  perhaps  his  name  which  forms  the  final 


*  Ezek,  viii.  14.  I  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syra^  5  6-8. 

^  The    Adonis    myth    is    most  ,      ^  Philo  Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  $  11. 
completely  set  forth  by  the  Pseudo-  I      *  Ibid. 
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element  in  Melcliizedek,  Adoni-zedek,^  and  the  like. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  he  was  really  worshipped 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

Esmun,  on  the  other  hand,  the  son  of  Sydyk, 
would  seem  to  have  been  an  object  of  worship  almost 
as  much  as  any  other  deity.  He  was  the  special  god 
of  Berytus,^  but  was  honoured  also  in  Cyprus,  at 
Sidon,  at  Carthage,  in  Sardinia,  and  elsewhere.'  His 
name  forms  a  frequent  element  in  Phoenician  names, 
royal  and  other : — e.g.  Esmun-azar,  Esmun-nathan, 
Han-Esmun,  Netsib-Esmun,  Abd-Esmun,  &c.  Accord- 
ing to  Damascius,*  he  was  the  eighth  son  of  Sydyk, 
whence  his  name,  and  the  chief  of  the  Cabeiri. 
Whereas  they  were  dwarfish  and  misshapen,  he  was  a 
youth  of  most  beautiful  appearance,  truly  worthy  of 
admiration.  Like  Adonis,  he  was  fond  of  hunting  in 
the  woods  that  clothe  the  flanks  of  Lebanon,  and 
there  he  was  seen  by  Astronoe,  the  Phoenician  goddess, 
the  mother  of  the  gods  (in  whom  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  Astarte),  who  persecuted  him  with  her 
attentions  to  such  an  extent  that  to  escape  her  he 
was  driven  to  the  desperate  resource  of  self-emascu- 
lation. Upon  this  the  goddess,  greatly  grieved,  called 
him  Pajan,  and  by  means  of  quickening  warmth 
brought  him  back  to  life,  and  changed  him  from  a 


^  *  King  of  Kighteousness  '  and  '  Cyprian  inscriptions  contain 
*  Lord  of  Righteousness '  are  the  the  names  of  Bar-Esmun,  Abd- 
interpretations  usually  given ;  but    Esmun,  and  Esniun-nathan ;  Sido- 


*  Zedek  is  my  King  '  and  *  Zedek  is 
my  Lord'  would  be  at  least  equally 
admissible. 

■^  Berv'tus  was  under  theprotec- 


nian  ones  those  of  two  Esmun- 
azars.  Esmun's  temple  at  Car- 
thage was  celebrated  (Strab.  xvii. 
14;      Appian,     viii.     130).       His 


tion  of  the  Cabeiri  generally  (Philo  i  worship  in  Sardinia  is  shown  by 
Bybl.  ii.  8,  §  25)  and  of  Esmun  in    votive  offerings  (Perrot  et  Chipiez, 


particular.  Kenrick  says  that  he 
had  a  temple  there  (Phoenicia f  p. 
327). 


Hist,  de  VArU  iii.  808). 

*  Ap.    Phot.     Bibliothec,    Cod. 
cczHi.  p.  1074. 
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man  into  a  god,  which  he  thenceforth  remained.  Tlie 
Phoenicians  called  him  Esmun,  '  the  eighth/  but  the 
Greeks  worsliipped  him  as  Asclepius,  the  god  of  heal- 
ing, who  gave  life  and  health  to  mankind.  Some  of 
the  later  Phcenicians  regarded  him  as  identical  with 
the  atmosphere,  which,  they  said,  was  the  chief  source 
of  health  to  man.^  But  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that 
the  earlier  Phoenicians  attached  to  him  any  healing 
character.^ 

The  seven  other  Cabeiri,  or  '  Great  Ones,'  equally 
with  Esmun  the  sons  of  Sydyk,  were  dwarfish  gods 
who  presided  over  navigation,^  and  were  the  patrons 
of  sailors  and  ships.  The  special  seat  of  their  worship 
in  Phoenicia  Proper  was  Bery  tus,  but  they  were  recog- 
nised also  in  several  of  the  Phoenician  settlements,  as 
especially  in  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and  Samothrace.**  Ships 
were  regarded  as  their  invention,^  and  a  sculptured 
image  of  some  one  or  other  of  them  was  always 
placed  on  every  Phoenician  war-galley,  either  at  the 
stern  or  stem  of  the  vessel.^'  Thev  were  also  viewed 
as  presiding  over  metals  and  metallurgy,''  having  thus^ 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Hephsestus 
and  the  Latin  Vulcan.  Pigmy  and  misshapen  gods 
belong  to  that  fetishism  which  has  always  had  charms 
for  the  Hamitic  nations ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  Phoenicians  adopted  the  Cabeiri  from  their  Ca- 
naanite  predecessors,  who  were  of  the  race  of  Ham.® 


'  Pausan.  viii.  23. 

'  The  name  Astrestnujiim, 
*  herb  of  Esmun,'  given  by  Diosco- 
rides  (iv.  71)  to  the  aolanum^  which 
was  regarded  as  having  medicinal 
qualities,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  proof  that  the  Phoenicians 
themselves  connected  Esmun  with 
the  healing  art. 

»  Philo  Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  §  11. 


*  Herod,  ii.  51 ;  Kenrick,  Egypt^ 
Appendix,  pp.  264-287. 

*  Philo  Bybl.  I.8.C. 

"  Herod,  iii.  37  ;  Suidas  ad  voc. 
noTaiKos  ;  Hesych.  ad  voc.  Kafitipou 

'  Strab.  X.  3,  §  7. 

®  Gen.  ix.  22  ;  x.  6.  Compare 
the  author's  Herodotus^  iv.  239- 
241. 
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The  connection  between  these  pigmy  deities  and  the 
Egyptian  Pbthah,  or  rather  Phthah-Sokari,  is  unmis- 
takable, and  was  perceived  by  Herodotus.'  Clay 
pigmy  figures  found  on  Phcenician 
sites*  very  closely  resemble  the  Egyp- 
tian images  of  that  god ;  and  the  coins 
attributed  to  Cossura  exhibit  a  similar 
dwarfish  form,  generally  carrying  a 
hammer  in  the  right  hand.^  An  astral 
character  hag  been  attached  by  some 
writers  to  the  Cabeiri,^but  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
number,  which  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  proof. 

Several  Greek  writers  speak  of  a  Phcenician 
goddess  corresponding  to  the  Grecian  Athene,*  and 
some  of  thera  say  that  she  was  named  Onga  or  Onca." 
The  Phcenician  remains  give  us  no  such  name  ;  but 
as  Philo  Bybliua  has  an  '  Atliene'  among  liis  Phcoui- 
cian  deities,  whom  he  makes  the  daughter  of  II,  or 
Kronos,  and  the  queen  of  Atlica,''  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  allow  Onca  to  retain  her  place  in  the  Phcenician 
Pantheon.  Pliilo  says  that  Kronos  hy  her  advice 
shaped  for  himself  out  of  iron  a  sword  ahd  a  spear ; 
we  may  therefore  presume  thatshe  was  a  war-goddess 
(as  was  Pallas-Athene  among  the  Greeks),  whence 
she  naturally  presided  over  the  gates  of  towns,*  which 
were  built  and  fortified  for  warlike  purposes. 

The  worship  of  a  goddess,  called  Tanath  or  Tanith, 


'  Herod,  iii.  37.  I  voc. 

'  Perrot   et    Chiplez,   Itiit.    de   'Oyna 
I'Art,  iii.  05,  7B,  4c.  j  4«. 

'  Gespnius,   Mon,   Phan.   Tab.        '^  Ah  Stephen  and  Heeycbiua. 
xxxix.  '  Philo  Uybl.  Fr.  ii.  §  24. 

'  Benjer.  Li  Phfiiirie,  p.   24;!      '  The 'OnciBBn  '  nate  at  Theb«8 
Perrnt  et  Chipiez.  iii.  TO.  -  is  said  to  have  taken  its  uome 

''  Pausan.      ix.      1*2 ;      Nonnus,  j  bora  her. 
IHoni/nac.  v.  TO ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  | 
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by  the  later  Phoenicians,  is  certain,  since,  besides  the 
evidence  furnished  bv  the  name  Abd-Tanith,  i.e. 
'  servant  of  Tanith,'  ^  the  name  Tanith  itself  is  dis- 
tinctly read  on  a  number  of  votive  tablets  brought 
from  Carthage,  in  a  connection  which  clearly  implies 
her  recognition,  not  only  as  a  goddess,  but  as  a  great 
goddess,  the  principal  object  of  Carthaginian  worship. 
The  form  of  the  inscription  on  the  tablets  is,  ordin- 
arily, as  follows  : — ^ 

*  To  the  great  [goddess],  Tanith,  and 
To  our  lord  and  master  Baal-Hammon. 
The  offerer  is  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ , 
Son  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ,  son  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  .' 

Tanith  is  invariably  placed  before  Baal,  as  though 
superior  to  him,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  celes- 
tial goddess  (Dea  coelestis),  whose  temple  in  the 
Eoman  Carthage  was  so  celebrated.^  The  Greeks 
regarded  her  as  equivalent  to  their  Artemis ;  ^  the 
Eomans  made  her  Diana,  or  Juno,  or  Venus.^  Prac- 
tically she  must  at  Carthage  have  taken  the  place  of 
Ashtoreth.  Apuleius  describes  her  as  having  a  lunar 
character,  like  Ashtoreth,  and  calls  her  '  the  parent 
of  all  things,  the  mistress  of  the  elements,  the  initial 
offspring  of  tlie  ages,  the  highest  of  the  deities,  the 
(jueen  of  the  Manes,  the  first  of  the  celestials,  the 
single  representative  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
tlie  one  divinitv  wliom  all  the  world  worships  in  manv 
shapes,  with  varied  rites,  and  under  a  multitude  of 
names. '  ^  He  says  that  she  was  represented  as  riding 
upon  a  hon,  and  it  is  probably  her  form  which  appears 


*  GeRen.  Mov,  Pham,  p.  113. 
2  Ibid.  pp.  1G8-177. 
'  Prosper,    Op.   iii.  88;  Augus- 
tine, De  Civ.  Deif  ii.  3. 


*  Gesen.  Mon.  Ph.  Tab.  ix. 

^  Ibid.  p.  168. 

^  Apul.  Mctarnorph,  xi.  267. 
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upon  some  of  the  later  coins  of  Carthage,  as  well 
as  upon  a  certain  number  of  gems.^  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  would  connect  it 
at  once  with  the  Egyptian  Neith  (Nit),  and  with  the 
Syrian  Anaitis  or  Tanaitis ;  *  but  the  double  identi- 
fication is  scarcely  tenable,  since  Anaitis  was,  in  Egypt, 
not  Neith,  but  AntaJ*  The  subject  is  very  obscure, 
and  requires  further  investigation. 

Baaltis,  or  Beltis,  was,  according  to  Philo  Byblius, 
the  daughter  of  Uranus  and  the  sister  of  Ashtoreth 
or  Astarte.**  II  made  her  one  of  his  many  wives,  and 
put  tlie  city  of  Byblus,  which  he  had  founded,  under 
her  special  protection.*  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  she  was  really  viewed  by  the  Phoenicians  as 
a  separate  goddess,  and  not  rather  as  Ashtoreth 
under  another  name.  The  word  is  the  equivalent  of 
^nSyD,  '  my  lady,'  a  very  suitable  title  for  the  supreme 
goddess.  Beltis,  indeed,  in  Babylonia,  was  distinct 
from  Ishtar ;  ^  but  this  fact .  must  not  be  regarded  as 
any  sufficient  proof  that  the  case  was  the  same  in 
Phcenicia.  The  Phoenician  polytheism  was  decidedly 
more  restricted  than  the  Bal)vlonian,  and  did  not 
greatly  affect  the  needless  multiplication  of  divinities. 
]iaaltis  in  Pha^iicia  may  be  the  Beltis  of  Babylon 
imported  at  a  comparatively  late  date  into  the  country, 
but  is  more  probably  an  alternative  name,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  a  mere  honorary  title  of  Ashtoreth.^ 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  tliird  period  of  the 


'  Gesen.  Motu  Flu  Tab.  xvi.  ^  See  Sir  H.  KawIiuson*s  Essay 

*  Ibid.  pp.  ll.'i-llH.  ontheReligumoftheBabyloniuns 

*  See  the  author's   History  of  \  and  Assyrians,   in    the    author's 
Ancient  Egypt^  i.  400.  '  Herodotus,  i.  658.                           '^ 


*  See  the  Fragiuents  of  Tliilo 
Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  §  19. 
-  Ibid.  §  25. 


'  So  Gesenius,  Afoit.  Phnen,  p. 
402 ;  Kenriok,  Fhconicia,  p.  801, 
and  others. 
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whereby    foreign   gods    were    called    in,  and   eithei 


f\^  MIM    ill  f  I 


^M&  ^il  4i^ 


identified  ■with  the  old  national  divinities,  or  joined  ^ 
with  them,  and  set  by  their  side.     Amnion,  Osiria,  J 


'  There  Memn  alao  to  have  been 
a  teodency  lo  increase  tha  number 
iif  the  ^oda  by  odditious,  iif  which 
the  foreign  origin  ie.  at  nny  rite, 
■  not  proven."  Aroong  the  ileilies 
bn>URht  into  noliue  by  Ihe  later 
Phitiiifians  are— 1.  Zephon,  lui 
['({iiivulent  of  the  EgytiCiaa 
Typliriti,  lint  probably  a  god  uf 
tluKiiidan  iiriKin  (Ex.  liv.  2};  2. 
S«d  or  Tsad,  aonietiinea  app&rently 


railed  Tsadam ;  8.  Sakor 


TAakni 


first  element  i 
( -  Bokon-yithanl ;  4.  Elat,  a 
desR,  a  female  form  of  £1,  perhaM 
equivalent  to  the  Arabian  AlitlL 
(Uerod.i,181)i<iAIi1itt<ibid.iii.eqfl 
Ti.  'Axi;t,  a.  K»d  wiiu  wiM  pariuilr 
eoiniiiiin  lo  the  I'htEnlcduiB  ■« '' 
the  S.yriauB,  since  AzixM  is  i 
to  have  been  '  the  tjyrian  Muijl 
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Plithah,  Pasht  and  Athor,  were  introduced  from 
Egypt,  Tanith  from  either  Egypt  or  Syria,  Nergal 
from  Assyria,  Beltis  (Baaltis)  perhaps  from  Babylon. 
The  worship  of  Osiris  in  the  later  times  appears 
from  such  names  as  Abd-Osir,  Osir-shamar,  Melek- 
Osir,  and  the  like,^  and  is  represented  on  coins  with 
Phoenician  legends,  which  are  attributed  either  to 
Malta  or  Gaulos.'  Osiris  was,  it  would  seem,  identi- 
fied with  Adonis,^  and  was  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Byblus  ;  ^  which  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adonis 
river.  His  worship  was  not  perhaps  very  widely 
spread;  but  there  are  traces  of  it  at  Byblus,  in 
Cyprus,  and  in  Malta.^  Ammon  was  identified  with 
Baal  in  his  solar  character,^  and  was  generally  wor- 
shipped in  conjunction  with  Tanith,  more  especially 
at  Carthage."^  He  was  represented  with  his  head 
encircled  by  rays,  and  with  a  perfectly  round  face.^ 
His  common  title  was  '  Lord '  (pt^),  but  in  Numidia  he 
was  worshipped  as  '  the  Eternal  King'  (D^y-'.^p).®  As 
the  giver  of  all  good  things,  he  held  trees  or  fruits  in 
his  hands. ^^ 

The  Phoenicians  worshipped  their  gods,  like  most 
other  ancient  nations,  with  prayer,  with  hymns  of 
praise,  with  sacrifices,  with  processions,  and  with 
votive  offerings.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  had 
anv  re<rularlv  recurrent  dav,  like  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
or  Christian  Sunday,  on  which  worship  took  place  in 


and  6.  Pa'am  (OUD),  a  fijod  other- 
wise unknown.  (See  the  Corpus 
Inser.  Semit.  i.  122,  129,  132,  133, 
144,  161,  197,  333,  404,  &c.) 

'  Gesenins,  Mon,  Phonn.  pp.  9G, 
110,  &c. ;  Corpus  Ins,  Semit, 
Fasc.  ii.  pp.  154,  155. 

2  Ilnd.  p.  99  and  Tab.  xl.  A. 

*  Steph.  Byz,  ad  loe..  *AfiaBovs* 


*  Luciau,  De  Dea  Si/ra,  §  7. 

''  Plut.  De  Is.  et  Osir,  §  15,  10 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  l.s.c. ;  Gesen.  Mon. 
Ph<rn,  pp.  96,  110. 

*'  Gesen.  Mon.  Phcen.  Tab.  xxi. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  168,  174,  175,  177. 

«  Ibid.  Tab.  xxi. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  197,  202,  205. 

>^  Ibid.  Tab.  xxi.  and  Tab.  xxiii. 
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the  temples  generally ;  but  at  any  rate  each  teniple 
had  its  festival  times,  when  multitudes  flocked  to  it, 
and  its  gods  were  honoured  with  prolonged  services 
and  sacrifices  on  a  larger  scale  than  ordinary.  Most 
festivals  were  annual,  but  some  recurred  at  shorter 
intervals  ;  and,  besides  the  festivals,  there  was  an 
every  day  cult,  which  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
priests,  but  at  which  the  private  worshipper  also 
might  assist  to  offer  prayer  or  sacrifice.  The  ordinary 
sacrificial  animals  were  oxen,  cows,  goats,  sheep,  and 
lambs ;  swine  were  not  offered,  being  regarded  as 
unclean  ;  ^  but  the  stag  was  an  acceptable  victim,  at 
any  rate  on  certain  occasions.^  At  all  functions  the 
priests  attended  in  large  numbers,  habited  in  whi^e 
garments  of  linen  or  cotton,  and  wearing  a  stiff  cap 
or  mitre  upon  their  heads :  ^  on  one  occasion  of  a 
sacrifice  Lucian  counted  above  three  hundred  engaged 
in  the  ceremonv.'*  It  was  the  dutv  of  some  to  slay 
the  victims ;  of  otliers  to  pour  libations  ;  of  a  third 
class  to  bear  about  pans  of  coal  on  which  incense 
could  be  offered ;  of  a  fourth  to  attend  upon  the 
altars.^  The  priests  of  each  temple  liad  at  their  head 
a  Chief  or  High  Priest,  who  was  robed  in  purple  and 
wore  a  golden  tiara.  His  office,  however,  continued 
only  for  a  year,  when  another  was  cliosen  to  succeed 
him.^ 

Ordinarily,  sacrifices  were  offered,  in  Phoenicia  as 


I 


*  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syra^  §  54.      |      ^  Lucian,  l.s.e. 
^  Clennont-Ganneau,     in      the 

Journal  AsiatiquCy  S^rie  vii.  vol. 
xi.  232,  444. 

*  Lucian,  §  42. 
^  Ibid.        Compare     the     450 

prophets  of  Baal  at   Samaria  (1 
KingR  xviii.  19). 


*  Ibid.  Lucian'8  direct  testi- 
mony is  confined  to  Hierapolis,  but 
his  whole  account  seems  to  imply 
the  closest  possible  connectioa 
between  the  Syrian  and  Phoeniciaa 
religious  usages. 
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elsewhere,  singly,  and  upon  altars  ;  but  sometimes  it 
was  customary  to  hare  a  great  holocaust.  Large 
trees  were  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and  planted  in  the 
court  of  the  temple;  the  victims,  whether  goats,  or 
sheep,  or  cattle  of  any  other  kind,  were  suspended 
by  ropes  from  the  branches;  birds  were  similarly 
attached,   and  garments,  and  vessels   in  gold   and 


Then  the  images  of  the  gods  belonging  to 
the  temple  were  brought  out,  and  carried  in  a  solemn 
procession  round  the  trees ;  after  which  the  trees 
were  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  was  consumed  in  a 
mighty  conflagration.'  The  season  for  this  great 
holocaust  was  the  commencement  of  the  spring-time. 


*  Lncian,  $  49. 
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life  to  spring  up  on  every  side  seemed   to  require 
men's  special  acknowledgment. 

Hymns  of  praise  are  spoken  of  especially  in  con- 
nection with  this  same  Spring- Festival.^  Votive 
offerings  were  continually  being  offered  in  every 
temple  by  such  as  believed  that  they  liad  received 
any  benefit  from  any  god,  eitlier  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  vows,  or  prayers,  or  even  by  the  god's  spon- 
taneous action.  The  sites  of  temples  yield  numerous 
traces  of  such  offerings.  Sometimes  they  are  in  the 
shape  of  stone  stelie  or  pillars,  inscribed  and  more  or 
less  ornamented,^  sometimes  of  tablets  placed  within 
an  ornamental  border,  and  generally  accompanied  by 
some  rude  sculptures ;  ^ .  more  often  of  figures,  either 
in  bronze  or  clay,  which  are  mostly  of  a  somewhat 
rude  character,  M.  Eenan  observes  with  respect 
to  these  figures,  which  are  extremely  numerous : — 
'  Ought  we  to  see  in  these  images,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, long  series  of  portraits  of  priests  and  priestesses 
continued  through  several  centuries?  We  do  not 
think  so.  The  person  represented  in  these  statues 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  author  of  a  vow  or  of  a  sacri- 
fice made  to  the  divinity  of  the  temple  .  .  .  ,  Vows 
and  sacrifices  were  very  fleeting  things ;  it  might  be 
feared  that  the  divinity  would  soon  forget  them.  An 
inscription  was  already  recognised  as  a  means  of  ren- 
dering the  memory  of  a  vow  more  lasting;  but  a 
statue  was  a  memento  still  more — nay,  much  more 
eftlcacious.  By  having  himself  represented  under  the 
eyes  of  the  divinity  in  the  very  act  of  accomplishing 

^  Lucian,  §  60 :  'AiiBovai  tvOta  Tab.  ix.  52 ;  xxii.  116,  117  ;  xxiii, 
ku\  if}a  qtryniTa,  \  115  A.  &c. 

^  Geseniu8,  Scriptiirce  Lin-  ;  *  Gesen.  Tab.  15,  16, 17, 21,  &c. ; 
gntrqive  Phcenicue  Monumenta,  Corp,  Ins,  Semit,  Tab.  xliii.  187, 
Tab.  6, 9, 10,  &c. ;  Corp.  Ins.  Semit    240 ;  liv.  351>.  '^^r^,\  367,  dO^  ^^ 
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his  vow,  a  man  called  to  mind,  as  one  may  say,  in- 
cessantly the  offering  which  he  liad  made  to  the  god, 
and  the  homage  which  he  had  rendered  him.  An 
idea  of  this  sort  is  altogether  in  conformity  with  the 
materialistic  and  self-interested  character  of  the  Phoe- 
nician worship,  where  the  vow  is  a  kind  of  business 
affair,  a  matter  of  debtor  and  creditor  account,  in  which 
a  nuin  stipulates  very  clearly  what  he  is  to  give,  and 
holds  firmly  that  he  is  to  be  paid  in  return  .  .  .  W.e 
have  then,  in  these  statues,  representations  of  pious 
men,  who  came  one  after  another  to  acquit  themselves 
of  their  debt  in  the  presence  of  the  divinity ;  in  order 
that  the  latter  should  not  forget  that  the  debt  was 
discharged,  they  set  up  their  images  right  in  front  of 
the  god.  The  image  was  larger  or  smaller,  more  or 
less  carefuUv  elaborated,  in  a  more  or  less  valuable 
material,  according  to  the  means  of  the  individual 
W'ho  consecrated  it.'  ^ 

Thus  far  there  was  no  very  remarkable  difference 
between  the  Phoenician  religious  system  and  other 
ancient  Oriental  worships,  which  have  a  general  family 
likeness,  and  differ  chiefiv  in  the  names  and  number 
of  the  deities,  the  simplicity  or  complication  of  the 
rites,  and  the  greater  or  less  power  and  dignity 
attached  to  the  priestly  office.  In  these  several 
respects  the  Phoenician  religion  seems  to  liave  leant 
towards  the  side  of  simplicity,  the  divinities  recog- 
nised being,  comparatively  speaking,  few,  priestly 
influence  not  great,  and  the  ceremonial  not  very  ela- 
borate. But  there  were  two  respects  in  wliich  the 
religion  was,  if  not  singular,  at  any  rate  markedly 
different  from  ordinary  polytheisms,  though  less  in 


*  Bcvue  Archeologiquc,  2™'  Serie,  xxxvii.  828. 
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the  principles  involved  than  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  carried  out  in  practice.  These  were  the  pre- 
valence of  licentious  orgies  and  of  human  sacrifice. 
The  worship  of  Astarte  was  cliaracterised  by  the  one, 
the  worship  of  Baal  by  the  other.  Phoenician  mytho- 
logy taught  that  the  great  god,  II  or  El,  when  reign- 
ing upon  earth  as  king  of  Byblus,  had,  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  danger  to  his  native  land,  sacri- 
ficed his  dearly  loved  son,  leoud,  as  an  expiatory 
offering.^  Divine  sanction  had  thus  been  given  to  the 
horrid  rite ;  and  thenceforth,  whenever  in  Phoenicia 
either  public  or  private  calamity  threatened,  it  became 
customarv  that  human  victims  should  be  selected,  the 
nobler  and  more  honourable  the  better,  and  that  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  should  be  appeased  by  taking  their 
lives.  The  mode  of  death  was  horril)le.  The  sacri- 
fices were  to  be  consumed  by  fire  ;  the  life  given  by 
the  Fire  God  he  should  also  take  back  again  by  the 
flames  which  destrov  bein(]f.  The  rabbis  describe  the 
image  of  Moloch  as  a  human  figure  with  a  bull's  head 
and  outstretched  arms  :  ^  and  the  account  which  tliev 
give  is  confirmed  by  what  Diodorus  relates  of  the 
Carthaginian  Kronos.  His  image,  Diodorus  says,*''  was 
of  metal,  and  was  made  hot  by  a  fire  kindled  within 
it ;  the  victims  were  placed  in  its  arms  and  thence 
rolled  into  the  fiery  lap  below.  The  most  usual  form 
of  the  rite  was  the  sacrifice  of  their  children — espe- 
cially of  their  eldest  sons  ** — by  parents.  '  This  custom 
was  grounded  in  part  on  the  notion  that  children 
were  the  dearest  possession  of  their  parents,  and,  in 
part,  that  as  pure  and  innocent  brings  they  were  the 


*  See  above,  p.  829. 

'  Jarchi  on  Jerem.  vii.  81. 

'  Diod.  Sio.  XX.  14. 


*  2  Kings  iii.  27  ;  xvi.  8 ;  xxi.  6 ; 
Micah  vi.  7. 
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offerings  of  atonement  most  certain  to  pacify  the 
anger  of  the  deity ;  and  further,  that  the  god  of  whose 
essence  the  generative  power  of  nature  was  had  a 
just  title  to  that  which  was  begotten  of  man,  and  to 
the  surrender  of  their  children's  lives  .  ,  .  Voluntary 
offering  on  the  part  of  the  parents  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  sacrifice  ;  even  the  first-bom,  nay,  the 
only  child  of  the  family,  was  given  up.  The  parents 
stopped  the  cries  of  their  children  by  fondling  and 
kissing  them,  for  the  victim  ought  not  to  weep  ;  and 
tlie  sound  of  complaint  was  drowned  in  the  din  of 
flutes  and  kettledrums.  Mothers,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch,^ stood  by  without  tears  or  sobs ;  if  they  wept 
or  sobbed  tliey  lost  the  honour  of  the  act,  and  their 
cliildren  were  sacrificed  notwithstanding.  Such  sacri- 
fices took  place  either  annually  or  on  an  appointed 
day,  or  before  great  enterprises,  or  on  the  occasion  of 
public  calamities,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  god.'  ^ 

In  the  worship  of  Astarte  the  prostitution  of 
women,  and  of  effeminate  men,  played  the  same  part 
that  child  murder  did  in  the  worship  of  Baal.  'This 
practice,'  says  Dr.  Dullinger,^  '  so  widely  spread  in  the 
world  of  old,  the  delusion  that  no  service  more 
acceptable  could  be  rendered  a  deity  than  that  of 
uncliastity,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  Asiatic  mind. 
Where  the  deity  was  in  idea  sexual,  or  where  two 
deities  in  chief,  one  a  male  and  the  other  a  female, 
stood  in  juxtaposition,  there  the  sexual  relation 
appeared  as  founded  upon  the  essence  of  the  deity 
itself,  and  the  instinct  and  its  satisfaction  as  that  in 


'  Plutarch,    De    Su2)er8iitione,  \      '  Judenthvm  vnd  HeidevtJtvm, 
§  18.  1  book  vi.  §  4  (i.  428, 429  of  N.  Dar- 

*  D<')llinpfer,     Judenthvm     und    nell's  translation). 
Eeidenthum,  i.  427,  E.  T.  . 
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by  the  later  Phoenicians,  is  certain,  since,  besides  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  name  Abd-Tanith,  i.e. 
*  servant  of  Tanith,'  ^  the  name  Tanith  itself  is  dis- 
tinctly read  on  a  number  of  votive  tablets  brought 
from  Carthage,  in  a  connection  which  clearly  implies 
her  recognition,  not  only  as  a  goddess,  but  as  a  great 
goddess,  the  principal  object  of  Carthaginian  worship. 
The  form  of  the  inscription  on  the  tablets  is,  ordin- 
arily, as  follows  : — ^ 

*  To  the  great  [goddess],  Tanith,  and 
To  our  lord  and  master  Baal-Hammon. 
The  offerer  is  ♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ , 
Son  of  *  *  *  *  * ,  son  of  *  *  *  *  / 

Tanith  is  invariably  placed  before  Baal,  as  though 
superior  to  him,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  celes- 
tial goddess  (Dea  coelestis),  whose  temple  in  the 
Eoman  Carthage  was  so  celebrated.^  The  Greeks 
regarded  her  as  equivalent  to  their  Artemis ;  ^  the 
Eomans  made  her  Diana,  or  Juno,  or  Venus.^  Prac- 
tically she  must  at  Carthage  have  taken  the  place  of 
Ashtoreth.  Apuleius  describes  her  as  having  a  lunar 
character,  like  Ashtoreth,  and  calls  her  '  the  parent 
of  all  things,  the  mistress  of  the  elements,  the  initial 
offspring  of  the  ages,  the  highest  of  the  deities,  the 
queen  of  the  Manes,  the  first  of  the  celestials,  the 
single  representative  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
the  one  divinity  whom  all  the  world  worships  in  many 
shapes,  with  varied  rites,  and  under  a  multitude  of 
names. '  ^  He  says  that  she  was  represented  as  riding 
upon  a  lion,  and  it  is  probably  her  form  which  appears 


*  GeRen.  Mop.  Pkaen.  p.  118. 
3  Ibid.  pp.  168-177. 
'  Prosper,   Op.   iii.  38;  Angus- 
tine,  De  Civ.  Deif  ii.  3. 


*  Gesen.  Mon.  Ph.  Tab.  ix. 

*  Ibid.  p.  168. 

*  Apul.  Metamorph.  xi.  257. 
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upon  some  of  the  later  coins  of  Carthage,  as  well 
as  upon  a  certain  number  of  gems.^  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  would  connect  it 
at  once  with  the  Egyptian  Neith  (Nit),  and  with  the 
Syrian  Anaitis  or  Tanaitis ;  *  but  the  double  identi- 
fication is  scarcely  tenable,  since  Anaitis  was,  in  Egypt, 
not  Neith,  but  Anta.^  The  subject  is  very  obscure, 
and  requires  further  investigation. 

Baaltis,  or  Beltis,  was,  according  to  Philo  Byblius, 
the  daughter  of  Uranus  and  the  sister  of  Ashtoreth 
or  Astarte."*  II  made  her  one  of  his  many  wives,  and 
put  the  city  of  Byblus,  which  he  had  founded,  under 
her  special  protection.*  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  she  was  really  viewed  by  the  Phoenicians  as 
a  separate  goddess,  and  not  rather  as  Ashtoreth 
under  another  name.  The  word  is  the  equivalent  of 
^njjyj,  '  my  lady,'  a  very  suitable  title  for  the  supreme 
goddess.  Beltis,  indeed,  in  Babylonia,  was  distinct 
from  Ishtar;^  but  this  fact. must  not  be  regarded  as 
any  sufficient  proof  that  the  case  was  the  same  in 
Phcenicia.  The  Plioenician  polytheism  was  decidedly 
more  restricted  than  the  Babylonian,  and  did  not 
greatly  affect  the  needless  multiplication  of  divinities. 
Baaltis  in  Phoenicia  may  be  the  Beltis  of  Babylon 
imported  at  a  comparatively  late  date  into  the  country, 
but  is  more  probably  an  alternative  name,  or  rathjr, 
perhaps,  a  mere  honorary  title  of  Ashtoreth.^ 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  third  period  of  tlie 


*  Gesen.  Mon,  Ph,  Tab.  xvi. 
»  Ibid.  pp.  115-118. 

'  See  the  author's   His  tori/  of 
Ancient  Egypt j  i.  400. 

*  See  the  Fragments  of  Philo 
Bybl.  Fr.  ii.  8,  §  19. 

^  Ibid.  §  25. 


**  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson'a  Essay 
on  the  Religimi  of  tlie  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians^  in  the  author's 
Herodotus^  i.  658.  "^ 

'  So  Gesenius,  Mon,  Phcen.  p. 
402;  Kenriok,  Phoonicia,  p.  301, 
and  others. 
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men  which  most  corresponded  with  the  deity.  Thus 
lust  itself  became  a  service  of  the  gods ;  and,  as  the 
fundamental  idea  of  sacrifice  is  that  of  the  immediate 
or  substitutive  surrender  of  a  man's  self  to  the  deity, 
so  the  woman  could  do  the  goddess  no  better  service 
than  by  prostitution.  Hence  it  was  the  custom  [in 
some  places]  that  a  maiden  before  her  marriage 
should  prostitute  herself  once  in  tlie  temple  of  the 
goddess ;  ^  and  this  was  regarded  as  the  same  in  kind 
with  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  field.' 
Lucian,  a  heathen  and  an  eye-witness,  tells  us^ — 
'I  saw  at  Byblus  the  grand  temple  of  the  Byblian 
Venus,  in  which  are  accomplished  the  orgies  relating 
to  Adonis ;  and  I  learnt  the  nature  of  the  ormes. 
For  the  Byblians  say  that  the  wounding  of  Adonis 
by  the  boar  took  place  in  their  country  ;  and,  in 
memory  of  the  accident,  they  year  by  year  beat  their 
breasts,  and  utter  lamentations,  and  go  through  the 
orgies,  and  hold  a  great  mourning  throughout  all  the 
land.  When  the  weeping  is  ended,  first  of  all,  they 
make  to  Adonis  the  offerings  usually  made  to  a 
corpse  ;  after  which,  on  the  next  day,  they  feign  that 
he  has  come  to  life  again,  and  hold  a  procession  [of 
his  image]  in  the  open  air.  But  previously  they 
shave  their  heads,  like  the  Egyptians  when  an  Apis 
dies  ;  and  if  any  woman  refuse  to  do  so,  she  must  sell 
her  beauty  during  one  day  to  all  who  like.  Only 
strangers,  however,  are  permitted  to  make  the 
purchase,  and  the  money  paid  is  expended  on  a 
sacrifice  which  is  offered  to  the  goddess.'  '  In  this 
way,'  as  Dr.  DoUinger  goes  on  to  say,  '  they  went  so 
far  at  last  as  to  contemplate  even  the  abominatious 

*  Herod,  i.  199;  Strab.  xvi.  1058 ;  Baruch  vi.  48. 
'^  He  Dea  Sijra,  S  C. 
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Phtliah,  Pasht  and  Athor,  were  introduced  from 
Egypt,  Tanith  from  either  Egypt  or  Syria,  Nergal 
from  Assyria,  Beltis  (Baaltis)  perhaps  from  Babylon. 
The  worship  of  Osiris  in  the  later  times  appears 
from  such  names  as  Abd-Osir,  Osir-shamar,  Melek- 
Osir,  and  the  like,^  and  is  represented  on  coins  with 
Phoenician  legends,  which  are  attributed  either  to 
Malta  or  Gaulos.*  Osiris  was,  it  would  seem,  identi- 
fied with  Adonis,^  and  was  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Byblus  ;  ^  which  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adonis 
river.  His  worship  was  not  perhaps  very  widely 
spread;  but  there  are  traces  of  it  at  Byblus,  iii 
Cyprus,  and  in  Malta.^  Ammon  was  identified  with 
Baal  in  his  solar  character,^  and  was  generally  wor- 
shipped in  conjunction  with  Tanith,  more  especially 
at  Carthage.^  He  was  represented  with  his  head 
encircled  by  rays,  and  with  a  perfectly  round  face.^ 
His  common  title  was  '  Lord '  (I'lt^),  but  in  Numidia  he 
was  worshipped  as  'the  Eternal  King'  (D^y-'.^p).®  As 
the  giver  of  all  good  things,  he  held  trees  or  fruits  in 
his  hands. ^^ 

The  Phoenicians  worshipped  their  gods,  like  most 
other  ancient  nations,  with  prayer,  with  hymns  of 
praise,  with  sacrifices,  with  processions,  and  with 
votive  offerings.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  had 
any  regularly  recurrent  day,  like  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
or  Christian  Sunday,  on  which  worship  took  phice  in 


and  6.  Pa'am  (OUD),  a  pjod  other- 
wise  tinknown.  (See  Die  Corpus 
hiser.  Semit  i.  122,  129,  182,  138, 
144,  ini,  197,  333,  404,  &c.) 

*  Gesenins,  Mon.  Phccn.  pp.  96, 
110,  &c. ',  Corpus  his,  Semit, 
Fasc.  ii.  pp.  l.')4,  155. 

2  Ibid.  p.  99  and  Tab.  xl.  A. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc-  'AfiaBovs, 


*  Lucian,  De  Dea  Stfra,  §  7. 

■^  Plut.  De  Is.  et  Osir,  §  15,  10 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  l.a.c. ;  Gesen.  Mon, 
Phcrn,  pp.  96,  110. 

"  Gesen.  Mon,  Phatn,  Tab.  xxi. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  168,  174,  175,  177. 

«  Ibid.  Tab.  xxi. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  197,  202,  205. 

»«>  Ibid.  Tab.  xxi.  and  Tab.  xxiii. 
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At  great  festivals,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
excitement,  amid  the  din  of  flutes  and  drums   and 
wild  songs,  a  number  of  the  male  devotees  would 
snatch  up  swords  or  knives,  which  lay  ready  for  the 
purpose,  throw  ofi*  their  garments,  and  coming  forward 
with  a  loud  shout,  proceed  to  castrate  themselves 
openly.     They  would  then  run  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  with  the  mutilated  parts  in  their  hands,  and 
throw  them  into  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  bound  in  such  case  to  provide  the  thrower  with 
all  the  apparel  and  other  gear  needful  for  a  woman.  ^ 
This  apparel  they  thenceforth  wore,  and  were  recog- 
nised as  attached  to  the  worship  of  Astarte,  entitled 
to  reside  in  her  temples,  and  authorised  to  take  part 
in  her  ceremonies.     They  joined  with  the  priests  and 
the  sacred  women  at  festival  times  in  frenzied  dances 
and  other  wild  orgies,  shouting,  and  cutting  them- 
selves on  the  arms,  and  submitting  to  be  flogged  one 
by  another.^     At  other  seasons  they  '  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  taking  with  them  a  veiled  image  or 
symbol  of  their  goddess,  and  clad  in  women's  apparel 
of  many  colours,  and  with  their  faces  and  eyes  painted 
in  female  fashion,  armed  with  swords  and  scourges, 
they  threw  themselves   by  a  wild  dance  into  bac- 
chanalian ecstasy,  in  which  their  long  hair  was  drag- 
gled through  the  mud.     They  bit  their  own  arms, 
and  then  hacked  themselves  with  their  swords,  or 
scourged  themselves  in  penance  for  a  sin  supposed  to 
have  been  committed  against  the  goddess.     In  these 
scenes,  got  up  to  aid  the  collection  of  money,  by 
long  practice  they  contrived   to  cut  themselves  so 

*  Liician,  §  51.  ^  Ibid.  §  60. 
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adroitly  as  not  to  inflict  on  themselves  any  very 
serious  wounds/  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  corrupting  effect  upon 
practice  and  upon  morals  of  a  religious  system  which 
embraced  within  it  so  many  sensual  and  degrading 
elements.  Where  impurity  is  made  an  essential  part 
of  religion,  there  the  very  fountain  of  hfe  is  poisoned, 
and  that  which  should  have  been  '  a  savour  of  life 
unto  life ' — a  cleansing  and  regenerating  influence — 
becomes  '  a  savour  of  death  unto  death ' — an  influence 
leading  on  to  the  worst  forms  of  moral  degradation. 
Phoenician  religion  worked  itself  out,  and  showed  its 
true  character,  in  the  first  three  centuries  after  our 
era,  at  Aphaca,  at  Hierapolis,  and  at  Antioch,  where, 
in  the  time  of  Julian,  even  a  Libanius  confessed  that 
the  great  festival  of  the  year  consisted  only  in  the 
perpetration  of  all  that  was  impure  and  shameless, 
and  the  renunciation  of  every  lingering  spark  of 
decency.^ 

A  vivid  conception  of  another  world,  and  of  the 
reality  of  a  hfe  after  death,  especially  if  connected 
with  a  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
miglit  have  done  much,  or  at  any  rate  something,  to 
counteract  the  effect  upon  morals  and  conduct  of  the 
degrading  tenets  and  practices  connected  with  tlie 
Astarte  worship ;  but,  so  far  as  appears,  the  Phceni- 
cians  had  a  very  ftiint  and  dim  conception  of  the  life 
to  come,  and  neitlier  hoped  for  happiness  nor  feared 
misery  in  it.  Their  care  for  the  preservation  of  their 
bodies  after  death,^  and  the  provision  which  in  some 


1 


Dollint^er,     Juilenthum  jind 


cxi.  888. 


Heidetithum  (i.  481;   EngL   Tr.).  ^  See  the  account  already  given 

Compare  Senec.  De  Vita  Beata,  of  the  Phoenician  sepulchres,  supra, 

§  27 :  Lact.  §  121.  pp.  157-170. 

'^  Liban.   Oxiera^   xi.   45G,   555; 
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cases  they  are  seen  to  have  made  for  them/  imply  a 
belief  that  death  was  not  the  end  of  everything,  and 
a  few  vague  expressions  in  inscriptions  upon  tombs 
point  to  a  similar  conviction;^  but  the  life  of  tlie 
other  world  seems  to  have  been  rerarded  as  somethinsr 
imperfect  and  precarious^ — a  sort  of  shadowy  exis- 
tence in  a  gloomy  Sheol^  where  was  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain,  neither  suffering  nor  enjoyment,  but  only 
quietness  and  rest.  The  thought  of  it  did  not  occupy 
men's  minds,  or  exercise  any  perceptible  influence 
over  their  conduct.  It  was  a  last  home,  whereto  all 
must  go,  acquiesced  in,  but  neither  hoped  for  nor 
dreaded.  A  Phoonician's  feelings  on  the  subject  werje 
probably  very  much  those  expressed  by  Job  in  his 
lament : — "* 

*  Why  died  I  not  from  the  womb  ?     Why  gave  I  not  up  the  ghost 

at  my  birth  ? 
Why  did  the   knees  prevent  me  ?   or  why  the  breasts  that  I 

should  suck  ? 
For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been  quiet ; 
I  should  have  slept,  and  then  should  I  have  been  at  rest : 
I  should  have  been  with  the  kings  and  councillors  of  the  earth, 
Who  rebuilt  for  themselves  the  cities  that  were  desolate. 
I  should  have  been  with  the  princes  that  had  much  gold, 
And  that  filled  their  houses  with  silver  .  .  . 
There  they  that  are  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 
There  they  that  are  weary  sink  to  rest ; 
There  the  prisoners  are  in  quiet  together, 


*  Compare  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  I  '^  One  of  Esmunazar's  curses 
HUtoire  de  VArt^  iii.  210,  282,  on  those  who  should  disturb  his 
288,  280;  Di  Cesnola,  Ciqyrua^  pp.  remains  is  a  prayer  that  they  may 
66,  67,  Ac.  In  the  anthropoeid  not  be  '  held  in  honour  among  the 
8arcoi)hagi.  a  hole  is  generally  bored  Manes'  {Corp.  Ins,  Semit,  vol.  i. 
from  the  cavity  of  the  ear  right  ;  Fasc.  1,  p.  9).  A  fimereal  inscrip- 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the    tion  translated  by  Gesenius  (Mon. 


^ 


stqjie,  in  order,  apparently,  that 
the  corpse  might  hear  the  prayers 
addressed  to  it  (Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
iii.  139). 


Fhopn,  p.  147)  ends  with  the  words, 
*  After  rain  the  sun  shines  forth.* 

*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  189. 

*  Job  iii.  11-19. 
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And  bear  no  longer  the  voice  of  the  oppressor : 
There  are  both  the  great  and  small,  and  the  servant  is  freed  from 
bis  master. 

Still  their  religion,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  great 
hold  upon  the  Phoenicians.  Parents  gave  to  their 
children,  almost  always,  religious  names^  recognising 
each  son  and  daughter  as  a  gift  from  heaven,  or  plac- 
ing them  under  the  special  ])rotection  of  the  gods 
generally,  or  of  some  single  divinity.  It  was  piety,  an 
earnest  but  mistaken  piety,  which  so  often  caused 
the  parent  to  sacrifice  his  child — the  very  apple  of 
his  eve  and  delifrht  of  his  heart — that  so  he  might 
make  satisfaction  for  the  sins  which  he  felt  in  his  inmost 
soul  that  he  had  committed.  It  was  piety  that  filled 
the  temples  with  such  throngs,  that  brought  for  sacri- 
fice so  many  victims,  that  made  the  worshipper  in 
every  diffic'ulty  put  up  a  vow  to  heaven,  and  caused 
the  payment  of  the  vows  in  such  extraordinary  pro- 
fusion. At  Carthage  alone  have  been  found  many 
hundreds  of  stones,  each  one  of  which  records  the 
payment  of  a  vow  ;  ^  while  other  sites  have  furnished 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  ex  votos — statues,  busts, 
statuettes,  figures  of  animals,  cylinders,  seals,  rings, 
bracelets,  anklets,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  ornaments  for 
the  hair,  vases,  amphora?,  oenochoa?,  paterae,  jugs, 
cups,  goljlets,  bowls,  dishes,  models  of  boats  and 
chariots — indicative  of  an  almost  unexampled  devo- 
tion. A  single  chamber  in  the  treasur}^  of  Curium 
])rodu(*ed  more  than  three  hundred  articles  in  silver 
and  silver-gilt ;  ^  the  temple  of  Golgi  yielded  228 
votive  statues ;  ^  sites  in  Sardinia  scarcely  mentioned 


^  The  c()nii)ilers  of  the  Corpus  |  reader  (i.  449). 
Iii8,  Scmit.  edit  *255  of  these,  and        ^  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  p.  825. 
then   stop,  fearing   to   weary  the  [      '  Ibid.  p.  146. 
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in  antiquity  have  sufficed  to  fill  whole  museums  with 
statuettes,  rings,  and  scarabs.  If  the  Phoenicians  did 
not  give  evidence  of  the  depth  of  their  religious  feel- 
ings by  erecting,  like  most  nations,  temples  of  vast 
size  and  magnificence,  still  they  left  in  numerous 
places  unmistakable  proof  of  the  reality  of  their  devo- 
tion to  the  unseen  powers  by  the  multiplicity,  and 
in  many  cases  the  splendour,^  of  their  votive  ofierings. 


*  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  pp.  800-334. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

DRESS,    ORNAMENTS,    AND   SOCIAL   HABITS. 

Dress  of  common  men — Dress  of  men  of  the  upper  classes — Treat- 
ment of  the  hair  and  heard — Male  ornaments — Supposed  priestly 
costume — Ordinary  dress  of  women — Arrangement  of  their  hair 
— Female  omamen ts  —  Necklaces — Bracelets — Ear-rings — Orna- 
ments for  the  hair — Toilet  pins — Buckles — A  Phoenician  lady's 
toilet  table — Freedom  enjoyed  by  Phoenician  women — Active 
hab-its  of  the  men — Curious  agate  ornament — Use  in  furniture 
of  bronze  and  ivory. 

The  dress  of  the  Phoenician  men,  especially  of  those 
belonging  to  the  lower  orders,  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  single  close-fitting  tnnic,  which  reached 
from  the  waist  to  a  little  above  the  knee.^  The 
material  was  probably  either  linen  or  cotton,  and  the 
simple  garment  was  perfectly  plain  and  nnorna- 
mented,  like  the  conmion  shenti  of  the  Egyptians. 
On  the  head  was  generally  worn  a  cap  of  one  kind  or 
another^  sometimes  round,  more  often  conical,^  oc- 
casionally shaped  like  a  helmet.^  The  conical  head- 
dresses seem  to  have  often  ended  in  a  sort  of  top-knot 
or  button,  which  recalls  the  head-dress  of  a  Chinchie 
Mandarin. 

Where  the  men  were  of  higher  rank,  the  inhenti 


»  Supra,  pp.  215,  217,  229.  See 
also  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  238; 
Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  dc  I'Art, 
iii.  405,  447,  515,  &c. 


*  See  the  figures  on  the  sarco- 
phagus from  Amathus,  supra,  pp. 
206,  207. 

»  Supra,  p.  183. 
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was  ornamented.  It  was  patterned,  and  parted 
towards  the  two  sides,  while  a  richly  adorned  lappet, 
terminating  in  urasi,  fell  down  in  front. ^  The  girdle, 
from  which  it  depended,  was  also  patterned,  and  the 
shenti  thus  arranged  was  sometimes  a  not  inelegant 
garment.  In  addition  to  the  shenti^  it  was  common 
among  the  upper  classes  to  wear  over  the  bust  and 
shoulders  a  close-fitting  tunic  with  short  sleeves,^  like 
a  modern  'jersey;'  and  sometimes  two  garments 
were  worn,  an  inner  robe  descending  to  the  feet,  and 
an  outer  blouse  or  shirt,  with  sleeves  reaching  to  the 
elbow.^  Occasionally,  instead  of  this  outer  blouse, 
the  man  of  rank  has  a  mantle  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  which  falls  about  him  in  folds  that  are 
sufficiently  graceful.'*  The  conical  cap  with  a  top- 
knot is,  with  persons  of  this  class,  the  almost  universal 
head-dress. 

Great  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
hair  and  beard.  Where  no  cap  is  worn,  the  hair 
clings  closely  to  the  head  in  a  wavy  (*ompact  mass, 
escaping  however  from  below  the  wreath  or  diadem, 
which  supplies  the  place  of  a  cap,  in  one  or  two  rows 
of  crisp,  rounded  curls.^  The  beard  has  mostly  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  affected  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  familiar  to  us  from  their  sculptures.  It  is  ar- 
ranged in  three,  four,  or  five  rows  of  small  tight 
curls,^  and  extends  from  ear  to  ear  around  the  cheeks 
and  chin.  Sometimes,  however,  in  lieu  of  the  many 
rows,  we  find  one  row  only,  the  beard   falling  in 


»  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  428, 527,  ;  pp.  148,  145,  149,  151,  Ac. 
631,  533,  634,  &c.  ,      ^  Di  Cesnola,  pp.  141,  145,  149, 

-  Ibid.  pp.  527, 545 ;  Di  Cesnola,  '  151,  153,  240,  344. 


k 


Cyprus^  p.  145. 
^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  p.  538. 
*  Ibid.  pp.  539, 547 ;  Di  Cesnola, 


«  Ibid.  pp.  141,  143,  149 ;  Perrot 
et  Chipiez,  pp.  511,  518,  531,  &c. 
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tresses,  which  are  curled  at  the  extremity.^  There 
is  no  indication  of  the  Phoenicians  having  cultivated 
mustachios. 

For  ornaments  the  male  Phoenicians  wore 
collars,  which  were  sometimes  very  elaborate,  arm- 
lets, bracelets,  and  probably  finger-rings.  The  collars 
resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians,  being  arranged 
in  three  rows,  and  falling  far  over  the  breast.^  The 
armlets  seem  to  have  been  plain,  consisting  of  a  mere 
twist  of  metal,  once,  twice,  or  thrice  around  the  limb."^ 
The  royal  armlets  of  Etyander,  king  of  Paplios,  are 
single  twists  of  gold,  the  ends  of  which  only  just 
overlap  :  they  are  plain,  except  for  the  inscription, 
which  reads  Eteadoro  to  Papo  basileos^  or  '  The  pro- 
perty of  Etyander,  king  of  Paphos.'  "*  Men's  bracelets 
were  similar  in  character.  The  finger-rings  were 
either  of  gold  or  silver,  and  generally  set  with  a 
stone,  whic;h  bore  a  device,  and  whicli  the  w^earer 
used  as  a  seal.'* 

The  most  elaborate  male  costume  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  that  of  a  figure  found  at  Golgi,  and 
])elieved  to  represent  a  high  priest  of  Ashtoreth. 
The  conical  head-dress  is  divided  into  partitions  by 
narrow  stripes,  which,  beginning  at  its  lower  edge, 
converge  to  a  point  at  top.  This  point  is  crowned 
by  the  representation  of  a  calfs  or  bull's  head.  The 
main  garment  is  a  long  robe  reaching  from  the  neck 
to  the  feet,  '  worn  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
peplos  on  early  Greek  female  figures.'     Eound  tlio 


»  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  pp.  519,  523,  539  ;  Di  Cesnola,  pp.  129, 145,  154. 
&c.  ■*  Di  Cesnola,  p.  300. 

-  Ibid.  pp.  531, 538  ;  Di  Cesnola,  I  *  Ibid.  Pis.  xlvi.  and  xlvii. ; 
pp.  129,  131,  &c.  Perrot   et   Cliipiez,  pp.   205,  043, 

^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  pp.  527,  538,  |  887. 
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neck  of  the  robe  are  two  rows  of  stars  painted  in 
red,  probably  meant  to  represent  embroidery.  A 
little  below  the  knee  is  another  band  of  embroidery, 
from  which  the  robe  falls  in  folds  or  pleats,  which 
gather  closely  around  the  legs.  Above  the  long  robe 
is  worn  a  mantle,  which  covers  the  right  arm  and 
shoulder,  and  thence  hangs  down  below  the  ri^rht 
knee,  passing  also  in  many  folds  from  the  shoulder 
across  the  breast,  and  thence,  after  a  twist  around 
the  left  arm,  falling  down  below  the  left  knee.  The 
treatment  of  the  hair  is  remarkable.  Below  the  rim 
of  the  cap  is  the  usual  row  of  crisp  curls  ;  but  besides 
these,  there  depend  from  behind  the  ears  on  either 
side  of  the  neck  three  long  tresses.  The  feet  of  the 
figure  are  naked.  The  right  hand  holds  a  cup  by 
its  foot  between  tlie  middle  and  fore-fingers,  while 
the  left  holds  a  dove  with  wings  outspread.^ 

Women  were,  for  the  most  ])art,  draped  very 
carefullv  from  head  to  foot.  The  nude  fi«fures  whicli 
are  found  abundantly  in  the  Phcrnician  remahis  ^  are 
figures  of  goddesses,  especially  of  Astarte,  wlio  were 
considered  not  to  need  the  ornament,  or  the  conceal- 
ment of  dress.  Human  female  figures  are  in  almost 
everv  case  covered  from  the  neck  to  the  feet, 
generally  in  garments  with  many  folds,  which,  how- 
ever, are  arranged  very  variously.  Sometimes  a 
single  Yohe  of  the  amplest  dimensions  seems  to 
envelop  the  whole  form,  which  it  completely  con- 
ceals with  heavy  folds  of  drapery.*^  The  long  petti- 
coat is  sleeved,  and  gathered  into  a  sinus  below  the 
breasts,  about  which  it  hangs  loosely.     Sometimes, 


'  Di  Cesnola,  p.  182.  i  xv. ;  also  p.  275. 

'  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  pp.  64,  450,        *  Perrot    et    Chipiez,  HUt.  de 


555,  557  ;  Di  Cesnola,  Pis  vi.  and 


VAtU  iii.  431, 
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on  the  contrary,  the  petticoat  is  perfectly  plain,  and 
has  no  folds.^  Occasionally  a  second  garment  is  worn 
over  the  gown  or  robe,  which  covers  the  left  shoulder 
and  the  lap,  descending  to  the  knees,  or  somewhat 
lower.^  The  waist  is  generally  confined  by  a  girdle, 
which  is  knotted  in  front.^  There  are  a  few  instances 
in  which  the  feet  are  enclosed  in  sandals.'* 

The  hair  of  women  is  sometimes  concealed  under 
a  cap,  but  generally  it  escapes  from  such  confine- 
ment, and  shows  itself  below  the  cap  in  great  rolls, 
or  in  wavy  masses,  which  flow  ofi*  right  and  left  from 
a  parting  over  the  middle  of  the  forehead.^  Tresses 
are  worn  occasionally:  these  depend  behind  either 
ear  in  long  loose  curls,  which  fall  upon  the  shoulders.^ 
Female  heads  are  mostly  covered  with  a  loose  hood,  or 
cap ;  ])ut  sometimes  the  hair  is  merely  encircled  by  a 
band  or  bands,  above  and  below  which  it  ripples  freely.' 

Phoenician  women  were  greatlv  devoted  to  the 
use  of  personal  ornaments.  It  was  probably  from  them 
that  the  Hebrew  women  of  Isaiah's  time  derived  the 
'  tinkling  ornaments  of  the  feet,  the  cauls,  the  round 
tires  like  the  moon,  the  chains,  the  bracelets,  and  the 
mufflers,  the  bonnets  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs, 
and  the  head-bands,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  ear-rings, 
the  rings  and  nose-jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of 
apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and  the 
crisping  pins,  the  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the 
hoods,  and  the  vails,'  ^  which  the  prophet  denounces 
so   fiercely.     The  excavations   made   on  Phoenician 


>  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  pp.  202, 451,  1      *  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  141,  190, 
C54.  '  280. 

^  Tbid.  pp.  473,  549 ;  Di  Cesnola,  i      «  n)id.  pp.  141,  191. 


Cyprus,  p.  280. 

*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  549. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  189,  649,  506. 


'  Ibid.  p.  141. 
«  lo.  iii.  18-28, 
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sites  have  yielded  in  abundance  necklaces,  armlets, 
bracelets,  pendants  to  be  worn  as  lockets,  ear-rings, 
finger-rings,  ornaments  for  the  hair,  buckles  or 
brooches,  seals,  buttons,  and  various  articles  of  the 
toilet  such  as  women  delight  in. 

Women  wore,  it  appears,  three  or  four  necklaces  at 
the  same  time,  one  above  the  other.'  A  string  of  small 
beads  or  pearls  would  closely  encircle  the  neck  just 
under  the  chin.    Below,  wliere  the  chest  begins,  would 


lie  a  second  string  of  larger  beads,  perhaps  of  gold, 
perhaps  only  of  glass,  while  further  down,  as  the  chest 
expands,  would  be  rows  of  still  larger  ornaments,  pen- 
dants in  glass,  or  crystal,  or  gold,  or  agate  modelled 
into  the  shape  of  acorns,  or  pomegranates,  or  lotus 
flowers,  or  cones,  or  vases,  and  lying  side  by  side  to 
the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty.  Several  of  the  necklaces 
worn  by  the  Cypriote  ladies  have  come  down  to  us. 
One  is  composed  of  a  row  of  one  hundred  and  three 
gold  beads,  alternately  round  and  oval,  to  the  oval 


■  Perrot  et  Chipiei,  pp.  257,  450,  542,  568,  824. 
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ones  of  which  are  attached  pendants,  also  in  gold, 
representing  alternately  the  blossom  and  bud  of  the 
lotus  plant,  except  in  one  instance.  The  central  bead 
of  all  has  as  its  pendant  a  human  head  and  bust, 
modelled  in  the  Egyptian  style,  with  the  hair  falling 
in  lappets  on  either  side  of  the  face,  and  with  a  broad 


«;«)LI)   NKCKLACK,    KOIND    AT   CL'IUrM,    <  YIMH  S. 

collar  upon  the  shoulders  and  the  breast.^  Another 
consists  of  sixty-four  gold  beads,  twenty-two  of  which 
are  of  superior  size  to  the  rest,  and  of  eighteen  pen- 
dants, shaped  like  the  bud  of  a  flower,  and  delicately 
chased.^  There  are  others  where  gold  beads  are 
intermixed   Avith  small   carnelian   and  onyx  bugles, 

'  Di  Ccsnola,  Ct/pntSj  pi.  xxiii. ;        ^  Di  Cesnola,  pi.  xxii. ;  Perrot  et 
Pcrrot    et    Chipiez,    Histoire    dc    Chipiez,  iii.  819,  13. 
VArt  lii.  819,  A.  ; 
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• 

while  the  pendants  are  of  gold,  like  the  beads ;  or 
where  gold  and  rock-crystal  beads  alternate,  and  a 
single  crystal  vase  hangs  as  pendant  in  the  middle ; 
or  where  alternate  carnelian  and  gold  beads  have 
as  pendant  a  carnelian  cone,  a  symbol  of  Astarte.^ 
Occasionally  the  sole  material  used  is  glass.  Neck- 
laces have  been  found  composed  entirely  of  long  oval 
beads  of  blue  or  greenish- blue  glass ;  others  where 
the  colour  of  the  beads  is  a  dark  olive ; ""  others  again, 
where  all  the  component  parts  are  of  glass,  but  the 
colours  and  forms  are  greatly  varied.  In  a  glass  neck- 
lace found  at  Tharros  in  Sardinia,  besides  beads  of 
various  sizes  and  hues,  there  are  two  long  rough 
cvlinders,  four  heads  of  animals,  and  a  human  head 
as  central  ornament.  '  Taken  separately,  the  various 
elements  of  which  this  necklace  is  composed  have 
little  value ;  neither  the  heads  of  the  animals,  nor  the 
bearded  human  face,  perhaps  representing  Bacchus, 
are  in  good  style ;  the  cylinders  and  rounded  beads 
which  fill  up  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the 
principal  objects  are  of  very  poor  execution ;  but  the 
mixture  of  whites,  and  greys,  and  yellows,  and  greens, 
and  blues  produces  a  whole  which  is  liarmonious  and 
gay.  ^3 

Perhaps  the  most  elegant  and  tasteful  necklace  of 
all  that  have  been  discovered  is  the  one  made  of  a 
thick  solid  gold  cord,  very  soft  and  elastic,  which  is 
figured  on  the  page  opposite.'*  At  either  extremity 
is  a  cylinder  of  very  fine  granulated  work,  terminating 
in  one  case  in  a  lion's  head  of  good  execution,  in  the 
other  surmounted  by  a  simple  cap.     The  lion's  mouth 


^ 


^  Pi  Ceanola,  p.  315.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  828,  827. 

'  See    plate    x.    in    Perrot    et        *  Compare  Di  Cesnola,  pi.  xxv. ; 
Chipiez,  iii.  opp.  p.  824.  J  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  826. 
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liolds  a  ring,  while  the  cap  supports  a  long  hook, 
which  seems  to  issue  from  a  somewhat  complicated 
knot,  entangled  wherein  is  a  single  light  rosette. 
'  In  this  arrangement,  in  the  curves  of  the  thin  wire, 
which  folds  back  upon  itself  again  and  again,  there  is 


GOLD   NECKLACE,   FROM   CURIUM. 

an  air  of  ease,  an  apparent  negligence,  wliich  is  the 
very  perfection  of  technical  skill.'  ^ 

The  bracelets  worn  bv  the  Phoenician  ladies  were 
of  many  kinds,  and  frequently  of  great  beauty.  Some 
were  bands  of  plain  solid  gold,  without  ornament 
of  any  kind,  very  heavy,  weighing  from  200  to  300 
grannues  each.^  Others  were  open,  and  terminated 
at  either  extremitv  in  the  head  of  an  animal.  One, 
found  by  General  Di  Cesnola  at  Curium  in  Cyprus,^ 
exhibited  at  the  two  ends  heads  of  lions,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  each  other.  The  execution  of  the  heads 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.     Some  others,  found  in 


*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  826.  ^  Ibid.      Compare     Perrot    et 

*  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  81 1.       :  Chipiez,  p.  832, 


k 
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Phoenicia  Proper,  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  preser- 
vation, were  of  similar  design,  but,  in  the  place  of 
lions*  heads,  exhibited  the  heads  of  bulls,  with  very- 
short  horns. ^  A  third  type  aimed  at  greater  variety, 
and  showed  the  head  of  a  wild  goat  at  one  end,  and 
that  of  a  ram  at  the  other.^  In  a  few  instances,  the 
animal  representation  appears  at  one  extremity  of 


GOLD    UUAi.ELET,    KOCND    AT   CIRIU.M. 


the  bracelet  only,  as  in  a  specimen  from  Camirus, 
whereof  the  workmanship  is  unmistakably  Phoenician, 
which  has  a  lion  s  head  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
tapers  off,  like  the  tail  of  a  serpent.^ 

A  pair  of  bracelets  in  the  British  Museum,  said  to 
have  come  from  Tharros,  consist  of  plain  thin  circlets 
of  gold,  with  a  ball  of  gold  in  the  middle.     The  ball 

'  These  bracelets  are  in  Paris,  '  ^  This  bracelet  is  in  silver,  but 
ill  the  collect*  on  of  M.  de  Clercq  i  the  head  of  the  lion  has  been 
(Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  832).  gilded.     It  is  now  in  the  British 


2 


Ibid. 


Museum. 
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is  orDameiited  ■with  spirals  and  projecting  knobs, 
which  must  have  been  imcomfortable  to  tlie  wearer, 
but  are  said  not  to  be  -wanting  in  elegance.^ 

There  are  otlier  Phcenician  bracelets  of  an  entirely 
diflerent  character.  These  consist  of  broad  flat  bands, 
which  fitted  closely  to  the  wrist,  and  were  fastened 
round  it  by  means  of  a  clasp.  Two,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  New  York,  are  bands  of  gold  about  an 
inch  in  width,  ornamented  externally  with  rosettes, 
flowers,  and  other  designs  in  high  relief,  on  which 
are  ^'isible  in  places  the  remains  of  a  blue  enamel.* 
Another  is  composed  of  fifty-four  large-ribbed  gold 


beads,  soldered  together  by  threes,  and  having  for 
centre  a  gold  medallion,  with  a  large  onyx  set  in  it, 
and  with  four  gold  pendants.^  A  third  bracelet  of 
the  kind,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Tliarros,  consists 
of  six  plates,  united  by  hinges,  and  very  delicately 
engraved  with  patterns  of  a  thoroughly  Phoenician 
character,  representing  palms,  volutes,  and  flowers.* 


'  PeiTot  et  Cliiliien,  p.  836 ;  No.  :      '  Ibid.  p.  312.     Compare  Perrot 
004.  et  Chipiez,  p.  885. 

'  Di  Cesnola.  Cypnu,  pp.  811,  |      *  Perrot  et  CUipiez,  l.e.c.    (No. 
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But  it  is  in  their  earrings  that  tlie  Phoenician 
ladies  were  most  curious  and  most  fanciful.  They 
present  to  us,  as  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  note,  '  an 
astonishing  variety.' '  Some,  which  must  have  been 
very  expensive,  are  composed  of  many  distinct  parts, 
connected  with  each  other  by  chains  of  an  elegant 
pattern.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  was 
found  by  General  Di  Cesnola  in 
Cj'prus.*  There  is  a  hook  at  top, 
by  which  it  was  suspended.  Then 
follows  a  medallion,  where  the  work- 
manship is  of  singular  delicacy.  A 
rosette  occupies  the  centre ;  around 
it  are  a  set  of  spirals,  negligently 
arranged,  and  enclosed  within  a 
chain-like  band,  outside  of  which  is 
a  double  beading.  From  the  me- 
dallion depend  by  finely  wrought 
chains  five  objects.  The  central 
chain  supports  a  human  head,  to 
wliich  is  attached  a  conical  vase, 
covered  at  top :  on  either  side  are 
two  short  chains,  terminating  in 
rings,  from  which  hang  small  non- 
descript pendants :  beyond  are  two  longer  chains, 
with  small  vases  or  bottles  attached.  Another,  found 
in  Sardinia,  is  scarcely  less  complicated.  The  ring 
which  pierced  the  ear  forms  the  handle  of  a  kind 
of  basket,  which  is  covered  with  lines  of  bead-work  : 
below,  attached  by  means  of  two  rings,  is  the  model 
of  a   hawk   with  wings    folded ;    below   the   hawk. 


'  Perrot  et  Cliipiez  p.  818 :  '  II  i  '  See  hiB  Cifprve.  pi.  xxv.,  and 
y  a  dftiiH  lea  fiirmeB  de  ees  boueles  compare  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii,  819, 
d'oieilles  UDe  ^loiuiiuite  variety.'     1  fig.  B. 
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again  attached  by  a  couple  of  rings,  is  a  vase  of 
elegant  shape,  decorated  with  small  bosses,  lozenges, 
and  chevrons.^  Other  ear-rings  have  been  found 
similar  in  type  to  this,  but  simplified  by  the  omission 
of  the  bird,  or  of  the  basket.^ 

An  entirely  difierent  type  is  that  furnished  by 
an  ear-rincT  in  the  Museum  of  New  York  brouorht  from 
Cyprus,  where  the  loop  of  the  ornament  rises  from  a 


EAR-RING,    FROM 
CYPRUS. 


GOLD  EAR-RING,   FROM 
CURIUM. 


GOLD    EAR- RING, 
FROM    CURILM. 


GOLD  EAR- RING. 


GOLD  EAR-RING, 
FROM  CURIUM. 


sort  of  horse-shoe,  patterned  with  bosses  and  spirals, 
and  surrounded  by  a  rough  edging  of  knobs,  standing 
at  a  little  distance  one  from  another.^  Other  forms 
found  also  in  Cyprus  are  the  ear-ring  with  the  long 
pendant,  which  has  been  called  '  an  elongated  pear,'  ^ 
ornamented  towards  the  lower  end  with  small  blossoms 


^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  p.  821 ;  No. 
577. 


''  Ibid.  Nos.  578,  579. 


^  Di  Cesiiola,  pi.  xxvi. 

*  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  p.  823. 
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of  flowers,  and  terminating  in  a  minute  ball,  which 
recalls  the  '  drops  '  that  are  still  used  by  the  jewellers 
of  our  day  ;  the  loop  which  supports  a  crux  ansata  ; ' 
that  which  has  attached  to  it  a  small  square  box,  or 
measure  containinrf  a  heap  of  jjrain,  thought  to  repre- 
sent wheat;'  and  those  which  support  fruit  of 
various  kinds.^  An  ear-ring  of  much  delicacy  con- 
sists of  a  twisted  ring,  curved  into  a  hook  at  one 
extremity,  and  at  the  other  ending  in  the  head  of  a 
goat,  with  a  ring  attached  to  it,  through  which  the 
hook  passes.^  Anotlu'r,  rather  curious  than  elegant, 
consists  of  a  double  twist,  ornamented  with  lozenges, 
and  terminating  in  triangular  points  finely  granu- 
lated.* 

Ornaments  more  or  less  resembling  this  last  type 
of  ear-ring,  but  larger  and  coarser,  have  given  rise 
to  some  controversy,  having  been 
regarded  by  some  as  ear-rings, 
by  others  as  fastenings  for  the 
dress,  and  by  a  third  set  of 
critics  as  ornaments  for  the  hair. 
They  consist  of  a  double  twist, 
sometimes  ornamented  at  one 
end  only,  sometimes  at  both.  A 
lion's  or  a  griffin's  head  crowns 
usually  the  principal  end  ;  round 
the  neck  is  a  double  or  triple  collar,  and  below  this 
a  rosette,  very  carefully  elaborated.  In  one  instance 
two  griffins  show  themselves  side  by  side,  exhibiting 
their  heads,  their  chests,  their  wings,  and  their  fore- 

'  See    Perrot    et    Chipiez,    iii.  I      *  I'errot  et  Chipiez,  p.  623. 
822 ;  No.  51W.  |      '  Di  CennolB,  ji.  310 ;  Perrot  et 

'  Ibid.  pp.  821,  822.     Compare  |  Chipiez,  p.  818;  No.  574. 
Di  Cosnola,  Cyprut,  p.   297,  and  I      '  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  p.  818;  No. 
pi.  xxvii.  I  375. 
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paws,  or  hands ;  between  them  is  an  ornament  like 
that  which  commonly  surmounts  Phcenician  stelce\ 
and  below  this  a  most  beautiful  rosette/  The 
fashioning  shows  that  the  back  of  the  ornament  was 
not  intended  to  be  seen,  and  favours  the  view  that  it 
was  to  be  placed  where  a  mass  of  hair  would  aflTord 
the  necessary  concealment. 

The  Phoenician  ladies  seem  also  to  have  under- 
stood the  use  of  hair-pins,  which  were  from  two  to 

three  inches  long,  and  had  large 
heads,  ribbed  longitudinally,  and 
crowned  with  two  smaller  balls,  one 
above  the  other.^  The  material  used 
was  either  gold  or  silver. 


SILVKR   TOILET    PIX. 


KIBILA,   OR  BUCKLE,   FROM   CYPRUS. 


To  fasten  their  dresses,  the  Phcenician  ladies  used 
fihulce  or  buckles  of  a  simple  character.  Brooches 
set  with  stones  have  not  at  present  been  found  on 
Phoenician  sites  ;  but  in  certain  cases  the  fibulas  show 
a  moderate  amount  of  ornament.  Some  have  glass 
beads  strung  on  the  pin  that  is  inserted  into  the 
catch :  others  have  the  rounded  portion  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  a  horse  or  of  a  bird.^     Most  fibulae 


*  Di  Cesnola,  pi.  xxviii.  '^  Ibid.  pL  xxi. 

3  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  pp.  880,  831. 
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are  in  bronze ;  but  one,  found  in  the  treasury  of 
Curium,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  New  York,  was 
of  gold.^  This,  however,  was  most  probably  a  votive 
offering. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  reproduce  the  toilet 
table  of  a  Phoenician  lady.     We  may  be  tolerably 


VASE  IN  ROCK-CRYSTAL,  WITH  GOLD  COVER  AND  FUNNEL. 

sure,  however,  that  certain  indispensable  articles 
would  not  be  lacking.  Circular  mirrors,  either  of 
polished  metal,  or  of  glass  backed  by  a  plate  of  tin  or 
silver,  would  undoubtedly  have  found  their  place  on 


^  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  p.  881 ;  No.  595. 
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them,  together  with  various  vessels  for  holding  per- 
fumes and  ointments.  A  vase  in  rock  crystal,  dis- 
covered at  Curium,  with  a  funnel  and  cover  in  gold, 
the  latter  attached  by  a  fine  gold  chain  to  one  of  its 
handles,'  was  doubtless  a  fine  lady's  favourite  smelling 
bottle.  Various  other  vessels  in  silver,  of  a  small 
size,'  as  basins  and  bowls  beautifully  chased,  tiny 
jugs,  alabasti,  ladles,  &c.,  had  also  the  appearance  of 
belonging  rather  to  the  toilet  table  than  to  the  plate- 
basket.     Some  of  the  alabasti  would  contain  kohl  or 


stibium,  some  salves  and  ointments,  others  perhaps 
perfumed  washes  for  the  complexion.  Among  the 
bronze  objects  found,^  some  may  have  been  merely 
ornaments,  others  stands  for  rings,  bracelets,  and  the 
like.  One  terra-cotta  vase  from  Dali  seems  made  for 
holding  pigments,*  and  raises  the  suspicion  that 
Phoenician,  or  at  any  rate  Cyprian,  beauties  were  not 
above  heightening  their  charms  by  the  application  of 
paint. 

Women  in  Phcenicia  seem  to  have  enjoyed  con- 
siderable freedom.  They  are  represented  as  banquet- 
ing in  the  company  of  men,  sometimes  sitting  with 


'  Di  Cesnolft,  ji.  816.  [  '  Ibid.  pi. : 

'  Ibid.  pi.  ixi.  (opp.  p.  812).         |  *  Ibid.  pi.  i 
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them  on  the  same  couch,  sometimes  reclining  with 
them  at  the  same  table. ^  Occasionally  they  delight 
their  male  companion  by  playing  upon  the  lyre  or 
the  double  pipe,*^  while  in  certain  instances  they  are 
associated  in  bands  of  three,  who  perform  on  the 
lyre,  the  double  pipe,  and  the  tambourine.^  They 
take  part  in  religious  processions,  and  present  offer- 
ings to  the  deities.^  The  positions  occupied  in  history 
by  Jezebel  and  Dido  fall  in  with  these  indications, 
and  imply  a  greater  approach  to  equaUty  between 
the  sexes  in  Phcenicia  than  in  Oriental  communities 
generally. 

The  men  were,  for  Orientals,  unusually  hardy 
and  active.  In  only  one  instance  is  there  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  use  of  the  parasol  by  a  Phcenician.^ 
Sandals  are  infrequently  worn;  neck,  chest,  arms, 
and  legs  are  commonly  naked.  The  rough  life  of 
seamen  hardened  the  greater  number ;  others  hunted 
the  wild  ox  and  the  wild  boar  ^  in  the  marshy  plains 
of  the  coast  tract,  and  in  the  umbrageous  dells  of 
Lebanon.  Even  the  lion  may  have  been  affronted  in 
the  great  mountain,  and  if  we  are  unable  to  describe 
the  method  of  its  chase  in  Phoenicia,  the  reason  is  that 
the  Phcenician  artists  have,  in  their  representations 
of  lion  hunts,  adopted  almost  exclusively  Assyrian 
models.^  The  Phoenician  gift  of  facile  imitation  was  a 
questionable  advantage,  since  it  led  the  native  artists 
continually  to  substitute  for  sketches  at  first  hand  of 
scenes  with  which  they  were  familiar,  conventional 
renderings  of  similar  scenes  as  depicted  by  foreigners. 


^  See  above,  p.  201 ;  and  com- 
pare Di  Cesnola,  p.  149. 

^  Ibid.  pi.  X. 

'  Ibid.  p.  77 ;  Perrot  et  Chipiez, 
m.  788. 


*  Di  Cesnola,  p.  149. 

*  Ibid.  pi.  xiv. 

*  Ibid.  pi.  X. 

'  See  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  769 
771,  789. 
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An  ornament  found  in  Cyprus,  the  intention  of 
which  is  uncertain,  finds  its  proper  place  in  the  present 
chapter,  though  we  can- 
not attach  it  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  objects. 
It  consists  of  a  massive 
knob  of  solid  agate,  with 
a  cylinder  of  the  same 
both  above  and  below, 
tlirough  wliicii  a  rod,  or 
bar,  must  have  been 
intended  to  pass.  Some 
archaeologists  see  in  it 
the  top  of  a  sceptre  ; ' 
others,  the  head  of  a 
mace ;  ^  but  there  is 
nothing  really  to  prove 
its  use.  We  might  ima- 
gine it  the  adornment 
of  a  throne  or  chair  of 
state,  or  the  end  of  a 
chariot  pole,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  stem  of  a 
candelabrum.  Antiquity 
has  fiu-nished  nothing 
similar  with  which  to 
compare  it  ;  and  we 
only  say  of  it,  that, 
whatever  was  its  pur- 
pose, so  large  and  so  beautiful  a  mass  of  agate  has 
scarcely  been  met  with  elsewhere.^    The  cutting  is 

,     «  Chiyiei,  iii.  798.         I      *  Mr.Kingsn.VBofit :  'Noyicce 

P  C.  W.  King,  in   Di   Ceflnolft'a    of  antique  worked  agate  hitherlo 
.  '66S,  3tt4.  I  known   equoJe  m  wagnitude  uiJ 
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such  as  to  show  very  exquisitely  the  veining  of  the 
material. 

Bronze  objects  in  almost  infinite  variety  have  been 
found  on  Phoenician  sites,^  but  only  a  few  of  them 
can  have  been  personal  ornaments.  They  comprise 
lamps,  bowls,  vases,  jugs,  cups,  armlets,  anklets, 
daggers,  dishes,  a  horse's  bit,  heads  and  feet  of  animals, 
statuettes,  mirrors,  fibulae,  buttons,  &c.  Furniture 
would  seem  to  have  been  largely  composed  of  bronze, 
which  sometimes  formed  its  entire  fabric,  though 
generally  confined  to  the  ornamentation.  Ivory  was 
likewise  employed  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,^  to  which  it  was  applied  as 
an  outer  covering,  or  veneer,  either  plain,  or  more 
generally  carved  with  a  pattern  or  with  figures.  The 
'  ivory  house '  of  Ahab  *  was  perhaps  so  called,  not 
so  much  from  the  application  of  the  precious  material 
to  the  doors  and  walls,  as  from  its  employment  in  the 
furniture.  There  is  every  probability  that  it  was  the 
construction  of  Phoenician  artists. 


curiosity  the  ornament  discovered 
among  the  bronze  and  iron  articles 
of  the  treasure.  It  is  a  sphere 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  black 
irregularly  veined  with  white, 
having  the  exterior  vertically 
scored  with  incised  lines,  imitating, 


as  it  were,  the  gadroons  of  a  melon  * 
(ibid.  p.  863). 

'  Benan,  Mission  de  PfUnidef 
Pis.  xii.  xiii.;  Di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^ 
pis.  iv.  and  xxx. ;  and  pp.  835,  336. 

''  Perrot  et  Chipiez,  iii.  840-653. 

^  1  Kings  xxii.  39. 
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The  Phcdnician  alphabet — Its  wide  use—Its  merits — Question  of  its 
origin — Its  defects — Phoenician  writing  and  Umguage — Besem- 
blance  of  the  language  to  Hebrew — In  the  vocabulary — In  tJce 
grammar — Points  of  difference  between  Phcenician  and  Hebrew — 
Scantiness  of  the  literature — Phosnician  history  of  Philo  Byblius 
— Extracts — Periplus  ofHanno — Phosnician  epigraphic  literature 
— Inscription  of  Esmunazar — Inscription  of  Tabnit — Inscription 
of  Jehav-melek — Marseilles  inscription — Short  inscriptions  on 
votive  offerings  and  tombs — Range  of  Phosnician  book  literature. 

The  Phoenician  alphabet,  like  the  Hebrew,  consisted 
of  twenty-two  characters,  which  had,  it  is  probable, 
the  same  names  with  the  Hebrew  letters,^  and  were 
nearly  identical  in  form  with  the  letters  used  anciently 
by  the  entire  Hebrew  race.  The  most  ancient  inscrip- 
tion in  the  character  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
probably  that  of  Mesha,^  the  Moabite  king,  which  be- 
longs to  the  ninth  century  before  our  era.  The  next 
in  antiquity,  which  is  of  an}'-  considerable  length,  is 
that  discovered  recently  in  the  aqueduct  which 
brings  the  water  into  the  pool  of  Siloam,^  which  dates 
probably  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  ab.  B.C.  727- 
699.  Some  short  epigraphs  on  Assyrian  gems,  tablets, 
and  cylinders  belong  apparently  to  about  the  same 


*  This  follows  from  the  fa<5t  that 
the  Greeks,  who  tell  us  that  they 
got  their  letters  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, gave  them  names  only 
slightly  modified  from  the  Hebrew. 


^  See  Dr.  Ginsburg's  Moabite 
Stone,  published  in  1870. 

'  See  Qua/rterly  Statement  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
for  October  1881,  pp.  286-287. 
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period.  The  series  of  Phcenician  and  Cilician  coins 
begins  soon  after  this,  and  continues  to  the  time  of 
the  Eoman  supremacy  in  Western  Asia.  The  soil  of 
Phoenicia  Proper,  and  of  the  various  countries  where 
the  Phoenicians  established  settlements  or  factories,  as 
Cyprus,  Malta,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Southern  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  North  Africa,  has  also  yielded  a  large  crop  of 
somewhat  brief  legends,  the '  inscription  of  Marseilles '  ^ 
being  the  most  important  of  them.  Finally  there 
have  been  found  within  the  last  few  years,  in  Phoenicia 
itself,  near  Byblus  and  Sidon,  the  three  most  valuable 
inscriptions  of  the  entire  series — those  of  Jehavmelek, 
Esmunazar  and  Tabnit — ^which  have  enabled  scholars 
to  place  the  whole  subject  on  a  scientific  basis. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
alphabet  was  in  use  from  a  very  early  date  over  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Asia — in  Phoenicia,  Moab, 
Judaea,  Samaria,  Lycia,  Caria,  Phrj^gia,  &c. — that  it 
was  adopted,  with  slight  alterations  only,  by  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Greeks,  and  that  from  them  it  was 
passed  on  to  the  nations  of  modem  Europe,  and 
acquired  a  quasi-universality.  The  invention  of  this 
alphabet  was,  by  the  general  consent  of  antiquity, 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians ;  ^  and  though,  if  their 
claim  to  priority  of  discovery  be  disputed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  it,  their  practical  genius  and  their 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  strong 
subsidiary  arguments  in  support  of  the  traditions. 

The  Phoenician  alphabet,  or  the  Syrian  script,  as 
some  call  it,®  did  not  obtain  its  general  prevalence 


'  Corp,  Ins,  Semit,  i.  224-226. 

«  Herod,  v.  68 ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  24 ; 
Plin.  H,  N,  V.  12 ;  vii.  66 ;  Tacit. 
Ann,  id,  14 ;  Euseb.  Chron,  Can. 


i,  13 ;  &c. 

*  Capt.  Conder,  in  the  Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fundi  Jc^*  1889,  p.  17. 
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without  possessing  some  peculiar  merits.     Its  primary 
merit  was  that  of  simplicity.     The  pictorial  systems 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hittites  required  a  hand 
skilled  in  drawing  to  express  them ;  the  cuneiform 
syllabaries  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Elam  needed 
an  extraordinary  memory  to  grasp  the  almost  infinite 
variety  in  the  arrangement  of  the  wedges,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish each  group   from  all   the  rest ;    even   the 
Cypriote  syllabary  was  of  awkward  and  unnecessary 
extent,  and  was  expressed  by  characters  needlessly 
complicated.     The  Phcenician  inventor,  whoever  he 
was,  reduced  letters  to  the  smallest  possible  number, 
and  expressed  them  by  the  simplest  possible  forms. 
Casting  aside  the  idea  of  a  syllabary,  he  reduced 
speech  to  its  ultimate  elements,  and  set  apart  a  single 
sign  to  represent  each  possible  variety  of  articulation, 
or  rather  each  variety  of  which  he  was  individually 
cognisant.     How  he  fixed  upon  his  signs,  it  is  diflB  ■ 
cult  to  say.     According  to  some,  he  had  recourse  to 
one  or  other  of  previously  existing  modes  of  express- 
ing  speech,   and    merely   simplified   the   characters 
which  he  found  in  use.     But  there  are  two  objections 
to  this  view.     First,  there  is  no  known  set  of  cha- 
racters   from   which   the   early   Phoenician   can  be 
derived    with   any   plausibility.      Eesemblances   no 
doubt  may  be  pointed  out  here  and  there,  but  taking 
the  alphabet  as  a  whole,  and  comparing  it  with  any 
other,  the  difierences  will  always  be  quite  as  numerous 
and  quite  as  striking  as  the  similarities.     For  instance, 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  *  Alphabet '  in  the 
'Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  (1876)  derives  the  Phoeni- 
cian letters  from  letters  used  in  the  Egyptian  hieratic 
writing,^  but  his  own  table  shows  a  marked  diversity 

»  Encycl  Britann.  i.  600  and  606. 
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in  at  least  eleven  instances,  a  slight  resemblance  in 
seven  or  eight,  a  strong  resemblance  in  no  more  than 
two  or  three.  Derivation  from  the  Cypriote  forms 
has  been  suggested  by  some ;  but  here  again  eight 
letters  are  very  different,  if  six  or  seven  are  similar. 
Recently,  derivation  from  the  Hittite  hieroglyphs  has 
been  advocated,^  but  the  alleged  instances  of  resem- 
blance touch  nine  characters  only  out  of  the  twenty- 
two.  And  real  resemblance  is  confined  to  three  or 
four.  Secondly,  no  theory  of  derivation  accounts  for 
the  Phoenician  names  of  their  letters,  which  designate 
objects  quite  different  from  those  represented  by  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  and  equally  different  from 
those  represented  by  the  Hittite  letters.  For 
instance,  the  Egyptian  a  is  the  ill-drawn  figure  of  an 
eagle,  the  Phcenician  alef  has  the  signification  of 
'  ox ; '  the  h  of  the  Egyptians  is  a  hastily  drawn 
figure  of  a  crane,  the  Phoenician  beth  means  '  a 
house.' 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
Phoenicians  began  with  their  own  hieroglyphical 
system,  selecting  an  object  to  represent  the  initial 
sound  of  its  name,  and  at  first  drawing  that  object, 
but  that  they  very  soon  followed  the  Egyptian  idea 
of  representing  the  original  drawing  in  a  conventional 
way,  by  a  few  lines,  straight  or  curved.  Their 
hieroglyphic  alphabet  is  lost,  and  the  alphabet  which 
is  extant  is  an  alphabet  in  the  second  stage,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Egyptian  hieratic,  but  not  derived 
from  it.  Having  originally  represented  their  alef  by 
an  ox  s  head,  they  found  a  way  of  sufficiently  indicat- 
ing the  head  by  three  lines  X^y  which  marked  the  horns, 


k 


^  Conder,  in  Quarterly  Statement^  &c.  l.s.c. 
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the  ears,  and  the  face.  Their  beth  was  a  house  in  the 
tent  form  ;  their  gimel  a  camel,  represented  by  its  head 
and  neck ;  their  daleth  a  door,  and  so  on.  The  object 
intended  is  not  always  positively  known ;  but,  where 
it  is  known,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
original  picture  in  the  later  conventional  sign. 

The  Phoenician  alphabet  was  not  without  its 
defects.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the 
absence  of  any  characters  expressive  of  vowel  sounds. 
The  Phoenician  letters  are,  all  of  them,  consonants ; 
and  the  reader  is  expected  to  supply  the  vowel 
sounds  for  himself.  There  was  not  even  any  system 
of  pointing,  so  far  as  we  know,  whereby,  as  in 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  the  proper  sounds  were  supplied. 
Again,  several  letters  were  made  to  serve  for  two 
sounds,  as  beth  for  both  b  and  v^  pe  for  both  j9  and/, 
shin  for  both  s  and  sh^  and  tau  for  both  t  and  th. 
There  were  no  forms  corresponding  to  the  sounds  j 
or  w.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  in  the  alphabet 
a  certain  amount  of  redundancy.  Tsade  is  super- 
fluous, since  it  represents,  not  a  simple  elemental 
sound,  but  a  combination  of  two  sounds,  t  and  s. 
Hence  the  Greeks  omitted  it,  as  did  also  the  Oscans 
and  the  Eomans.  There  is  redundancy  in  the  two 
forms  for  /;,  namely  kaph  and  koph ;  in  the  two  for  t, 
namely  teth  and  toM;  and  in  the  two  for  5,  namely 
samech  and  shin.  But  no  alphabet  is  without  some 
imperfection,  either  in  the  way  of  excess  or  defect ; 
and  perhaps  we  ought  to  be  more  surprised  that  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  has  not  more  faults  than  that 
it  falls  so  far  short  of  perfection  as  it  does. 

The  writing  of  the  Phoenicians  was,  like  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  Semitic  nations,  from  right  to  left. 
The  reverse  order  was  entirely  unknown  to  them, 
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whether  employed  freely  as  an  alternative,  as  in 
Egypt,  or  confined,  as  in  Greece,  to  the  alternate 
lines.  The  words  were,  as  a  general  rule,  undivided, 
and  even  in  some  instances  were  carried  over  the  end 
of  one  line  into  the  beginning  of  another.  Still,  there 
are  examples  where  a  sign  of  separation  occurs 
between  each  word  and  the  next ;  ^  and  the  general 
rule  is,  that  the  words  do  not  run  over  the  line.  In 
the  later  inscriptions  they  are  divided,  according  to 
the  modern  fashion,  by  a  blank  space ;  ^  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  earlier  practice  of  dividing 
them  by  small  triangles  or  by  dots. 

The  language  of  the  Phoenicians  was  very  close 
indeed  to  the  Hebrew,  both  as  regards  roots  and 
as  regards  grammatical  forms.  The  number  of 
known  words  is  small,  since  not  only  are  the  inscrip- 
tions few  and  scanty,  but  they  treat  so  much  of  the 
same  matters,  and  run  so  nearly  in  the  same  form, 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  later  ones  contain  nothing 
new  but  the  proper  names.  Still  they  make  known 
to  us  a  certain  number  of  words  in  common  use,  and 
these  are  almost  always  either  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  forms,  or  very  slightly  different  from  them, 
as  the  following  table  will  demonstrate  : — 


Phoenician 
word 


Abeu(7^^)  . 
Adon  (yA^)  • 
Adam  (^A^) 
Aleph(r|4)^)   . 


Corresponding 
Hebrew  word 


Meaning 
in  English 

father 
stone 
lord 
man 
an  ox 


*  See    Gesenius,    Mon.    Phcen. 
Tab.  19  and  20. 

*  See  the   Corpus  Ins,  Semit, 


i.  8f  80,  78,  &c. ;  Gesenius,  Mon, 
Phosn.  Tab.  2U-88. 
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Phoenician 
word 


Akhar  (q>^)^) 
Am(^)^)   . 
Anak(Yy^)    . 
Arets(YwqJ^). 
Ash(V/;^).     . 
Barak  (Yq^)  • 
Bath  (y,^) 
Ben  (yd)     .     . 
Benben  (y^y^) 
Beth(i^^).     . 
Ba'al  (ijOd)     • 
Baalat  (Vrj;Od) 
Barzil  (^N  qd) 
Dagan  (yA A) 
Deber  (qdi\) 

Daleth  (Vfi^A) 
Zan  (yiM  )  .  . 
Za  (  M  )  .  .  . 
Zereng  (Oq  N ) 
Har(q^)  .  . 
Han  (y>^)  . 
Harcsh  (V/q^^) 

Yom  (Vj^r^)  ■ 
Yitten  {ffLf,^r^) 

Ish(V/it).  . 
Ishatli  (<yVV/^)  - 
Kadesh  (V/A"^) 
Kol  (i^Y)  .  .  . 
Kol(j^^^p).  .  . 
Kohen(y^Y)  . 
Kohenath  (*^y^V) 


Correspondinsr 
Hebrew  word 


PK 

P 
p-p 

!n 

nr 

xni 
nn 

!n 

• 

b 
n:n3 


Meaning 
In  English 

brother 

after 

mother 

I 

earth,  land 

who,  which 

to  bless 

daughter 

son 

grandson 

house,  temple 

lord,  citizen 

lady,  mistress 

iron 

com 

to  speak,  say 

door 

this 

this 

seed,  race 

mountain 
grace,  favour 
carpenter 
day,  aUo  sea 
to  give 
man 

woman,  wife 
holy 

every,  all 
voice 
priest 
priestess 
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Phoenician 
word 


Corresponding 
Hebrew  word 


Meaning 
in  Bnglish 


Kara()^q«l^)  .  . 
Lechem  (^>eikj^)  . 
Makom  {If/^lf/)  . 
Makar(qy4/)  .  . 
Malakath  (t^)^J^I^) 

Melek(Y^^)  .  . 
Mizbach  ("^^  N  t^) 

Na'ar  (qOV)-     •     • 
Nehusht  (V)V/V^7) 
Nephesh  (^'ty)     . 
Nadar(q^jy)    .     . 

'Abd(AdO)  •  . 

'Am(4(yO)     .  .  . 

'Aiii(yO).     .  .  . 

'Atli(i^O)     •  •  - 

'01am  (^/O)  •  • 
Peu(yn).     .     .     . 

Per(qO).     .     .  . 

Pathach  (^yy'^)  . 

Bab  (^q)-     .     •  • 

Kabbath  ('/i^q)  • 

Rav  (*^q)  .  .  . 
Bach  (^q)  •  •  • 
Bapha  ()C'iq)  •  • 
Shamam  {*tfHf^ )  ■ 
Shemesh  (VWV/)  • 
Shamang  {OVff^)  . 

Shenath  (»^yV/)  • 
Shad  (A  V/).     .     . 

Sha'ar(qoVy)  •  • 
Shalom  (^^V)  • 
Shem(^yi/).     .     . 


.     to  call 
.     bread 

-130    . 

a  place 
.     a  seller 
>     .     work 

nitc . 

.     king 
altar 

")W     . 

.     boy,  servant 

ne^m. 

.     brass 

K'D^    . 

.     soul 

"^12     . 

.     to  vow 

nay  . 

.     slave,  servant 

Dy    , 

.     people 
.     .     eye,  fountain 

ny     . 

time 

.     .     eternity 
.     face 

na    , 

,     .     fruit 

nriD  , 

.     door 

in 

.     lord,  chief 

nan  . 

.     lady 

Ml 

.     rain,  irrigation 

nn    . 

.     .     spirit 
.     .     physician 
.     .     the  heavens 

e^tr 

.     .     the  sun 

yoc'  . 

.     to  hear 

.     .     a  year 
.     .     a  field 

.     .     a -gate 
.     .     peace 

DB> 

.     .     a  name 
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Phoenician 
vord 

Corresponding 
Hebrew  word 

Meaning 
in  Engliah 

Shaphat  (y/^y/)    • 

.      CSK'    .      . 

a  judge 

Sopher  (CJ'^'y)  •     • 

.      TBD     .      . 

a  scribe 

Sakar(qy»7)    .     . 

.      TDT      . 

memory 

Sar(qV/).     .     .     . 

.    nfe^     .     . 

a  prince 

Tsedek  (•^^yw)    . 

.    pnv   .    . 

.    just 

The  Phoenician  numerals,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  are  identical,  or  nearly  identical,  with 
the  Hebrew.  'Ahad  (i\^)^)  is  *  one  ; '  shen  (TV/), 
nwo;'  shalish  (V/j^V/),  nhree;'  arba  (Odq^i 
'  four ; '  hamesh  (V/W^).  '  five ; '  eshman  {^^tM\ 
"  eight ; '  'eser  (C|V/0),  *  ten  ; '  and  so  on.  Numbers 
were,  however,  by  the  Phoenicians  ordinarily  ex- 
pressed by  signs,  not  words — the  units  by  perpen- 
dicular lines  :  I  for  '  one,'  1 1  for  *  two,'  1 1 1  for  *  three,' 
and  the  like ;  the  tens  by  horizontal  ones,  either 
simple,  — .,  or  hooked  at  the  right  end,  -7;  twenty 
by  a  sign  resembling  a  written  capital  n,  //V^  ;  one 
hundred  by  a  sign  still  more  complicated,  /N. 

The  grammatical  inflexions,  the  particles,  the 
pronouns,  and  the  prepositions  are  also  mostly 
identical.  The  definite  article  is  expressed,  as  in 
Hebrew,  by  h  prefixed.  Plurals  are  formed  by  the 
addition  of  m  or  th.  The  prefix  eth  {^^)  marks  the 
accusative.  There  is  a  niphal  conjugation,  formed 
by  prefixing  n.  The  full  personal  pronouns  are  anak 
(7iy)^)=*I'  (compare  Heb.  ^Pi?);  hu  {X^^\  'he' 
(compare  Heb.  te-in);  hi  {i^n>^^\  'she'  (compare 
Heb.  K^rii) ;  anachnu,  '  we '  (compare  Heb.  «n:K) ;  and 
tlie  suffixed  pronouns  are  -i,  '  me,  my ; '  -ia,  '  thee, 
thy ; '  'h  (pronounced  as  -oh  or  -0),  '  him,  his ' 
(compare  Heb.  \') ;  -n,  '  our,'  perhaps  pronounced 
nu;   and  -m,  'their,  them,'  pronounced  om  or  uvi, 
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(compare  Heb.  en).  Vau  prefixed  means  *  and  ; ' 
beth  prefixed  Mn ; '  kaph  prefixed  '  as  ; '  lamed  pre- 
fiixed  'of  or  'to;'  'al  (iO)  is  'over;'  ki  {n^^) 
'because;'  im  {Vf^\  'if;'  hazah,  zath,  or  za 
(^N  ^,  ^  N,  or  )^  N),  '  this '  (compare  Heb.  ntn,  nxr, 
and  ni) ;  and  ash  (V/)^), '  who,  which  '  (compare  Heb. 
nt^K  and  ^).  Al  {i^)  and  lo  {^6)  are  the  negatives 
(compare  Heb.  ^k  and  t6).  The  redundant  use  of 
the  personal  pronoun  with  the  relative  is  common. 

Still,  Phoenician  is  not  mere  Hebrew ;  it  has  its 
own  genius,  its  idioms,  its  characteristics.  The 
definite  article,  so  constantly  occurring  in  Hebrew,  is 
in  Phoenician,  comparatively  speaking,  rare.  The 
quiescent  letters,  which  in  Hebrew  ordinarily  accom- 
pany the  long  vowels,  are  in  Phoenician  for  the  most 
part  absent.  The  employment  of  the  participle  for 
the  definite  tenses  of  the  verb  is  much  more  common 
in  Phoenician  than  in  Hebrew,  and  the  Hebrew 
prefix  m  is  wanting.  The  ordinary  termination  of 
feminine  singular  nouns  is  -th^  not  -A.  Peculiar  forms 
occur,  as  ash  for  asher,  'arnath  for  'am  ('people'), 
zan  for  zah  ('  this '),  &c.  Words  which  in  Hebrew 
are  confined  to  poetry  pass  among  the  Phoenicians 
into  ordinary  use,  as  pha'al  (^O^,  Heb.  ^ya),  'to 
make,'  which  replaces  the  Hebrew  r\€*v} 

'  It  is  strange,'  says  M.  Eenan,  '  that  the  people 
to  which  all  antiquity  attributes  the  invention  of 
writing,  and  which  has,  beyond  ail  doubt,  transmitted 
it  to  the  entire  civilised  world,  has  scarcely  left  us 
any  literature.'  ^     Certainly  it  is  diflicult  to  give  the 


^  See  on  this  entire  subject, 
Gesenius,  Scripturee  Linguteque 
PlicenicicB  Manumenta,  pp.  437- 
445 ;  Movers,  article  on  Phosnizien 


in  the   Cyclopddie  of  Ersch  and 

Gruber ;     Kenan,     HUtoire     d-es 

La/ngues  Simitiques,  pp.  189-192. 

^  Benan,  HUtoire,  &c.,  p.  186. 
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narae  of  literature  either  to  the  fragments  of  so-called 
Phoenician  works  preserved  to  us  in  Greek  transla- 
tions, or  to  the  epigraphic  remains  of  actual  Phoe- 
nician writing  which  have  come  down  to  our  day. 
The  works  are  two,  and  two  only,  viz.  the  pretended 
'  Phoenician  History '  of  Sanchoniathon,  and  the 
'  Periplus '  of  Hanno.  Of  the  former,  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  its 
genuineness.  Philo  of  Byblus,  w^ho  pretends  that  he 
translated  it  from  a  Phoenician  original,  though 
possibly  he  had  Phoenician  blood  in  his  veins,  was  a 
Greek  in  language,  in  temperament,  and  in  tone  of 
thought,  and  belonged  to  the  Greece  which  is  charac- 
terised by  Juvenal  as  '  Gra^cia  mendax.'  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  Euemerism  in  which  he 
indulges,  and  which  was  evidently  the  motive  of  his 
work,  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Sanchoniathon  nine 
hundred  years  before  Euemerus  existed.  One  is 
tempted  to  suspect  that  Sanchoniathon  himself  was  a 
myth — an  'idol  of  the  cave,'  evolved  out  of  the  inner 
consciousness  of  Philo.  Philo  had  a  certain  know- 
ledf^e  of  the  Phoenician  lan^xua^e,  and  of  the  Phoe- 
nician  religious  system,  but  not  more  than  he  might 
have  gained  by  personal  communication  with  the 
priests  of  Byblus  and  Aphaca,  who  maintained  the 
old  worship  in,  and  long  after,  his  day.  It  is  not 
clear  that  he  drew  his  statements  from  any  ancient 
authorities,  or  from  books  at  all.  So  far  as  the 
extant  fragments  go,  a  smattering  of  the  language, 
a  very  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  religion,  and 
a  little  imagination  might  readily  have  produced 
them. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  remains  must  be  given 
to  justify  this  judgment: — 'The  beginning  of   all 

c  c 
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things,'  Philo  says,  ^  *  was  a  dark  and  stormy  air,  or 
a  dark  air  and  a  turbid  chaos,  resembhng  Erebus ; 
and  these  were  at  first  unbounded,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  ages  had  no  limit.     But  after  a  time  this 
wind  became  enamoured  of  its  own  first  principles, 
and  an  intimate  union  took  place  between  them,  a 
connection  which  was  called  Desire  (nodos) :  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  all  things.    But 
it  (i.e.  the  Desire)  had  no  consciousness  of  its  own 
creation :  however,  from  its  embrace  with  the  wind 
was  generated  Mot,  which  some  call  watery  slime, 
and  others  putrescence  of  watery  secretion.     And 
from  this  sprang  all  the  seed  of  creation,  and  the 
generation  of  the  universe.     And  first   there  were 
certain  animals  without  sensation,  from  which  intel- 
ligent animals  were  produced,  and  these  were  called 
"  Zopher-Semin,"  i.e.  "  beholders  of  the  heavens  ;  " 
and  they  were  made  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  from 
Mot  shone  forth  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  lesser 
and  the  greater  stars.     And  when  the  air  began  t^ 
send  forth  light,  by  the  conflagration  of  land  and  sea, 
winds  were  produced,  and  clouds,  and  very  great 
downpours,  and   effusions  of   the  heavenly  waters. 
And  when  these  were  thus  separated,  and  carried, 
through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  out  of  their  proper 
places,  and  all  met  again  in  the  air,  and  came  into 
collision,  there  ensued  thunderings  and  lightnings  ; 
and  through  the  rattle  of  the  thunder,  the  intelligent 
animals,  above  mentioned,  were  woke  up,  and,  startled 
by  the  noise,  began  to  move  about  both  in  the  sea 
and  on  the  land,  alike  such  as  were  male  and  such 
as  were  female.     All  these  things  were  found  in  the 


'  PhUo  BybHus,  Fr.  i. 
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cosmogony  of  Taaut  (Thotli),and  in  his  Commentaries, 
and  were  drawn  from  his  conjectures,  and  from  the 
proofs  which  his  intellect  discovered,  and  wiiich  he 
made  clear  to  us.* 

Again, '  From  the  wind,  Colpia,  and  his  wife  Bahu 
(Heb.  ma),  which  is  by  interpretation  "Night,"  were 
born  aEon  and  Protogonus,  mortal  men  so  named ;  of 
whom  one,  viz.  ^Eon,  discovered  that  life  might  be 
sustained  by  the  fruits  of  trees.  Their  immediate 
descendants  were  called  Genos  and  Genea,  who  Hved 
in  Phoenicia,  and  in  time  of  drought  stretched  forth 
their  hands  to  heaven  towards  the  sun ;  for  him  thev 
regarded  as  the  sole  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  called  him 
Baal-samin,  which  means  "  Lord  of  Heaven  "  in  the 
Phoenician  tongue,  and  is  equivalent  to  Zeus  in  Greek. 
And  from  Genos,  son  of  ^Eon  and  Protogonus,  were 
begotten  mortal  children,  called  Phos,  and  Pyr,  and 
Phlox  (i.e.  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame).  These  persons 
invented  the  method  of  producing  fire  by  rubbing 
two  pieces  of  wood  together,  and  taught  men  to 
employ  it.  They  begat  sons  of  surprising  size  and 
stature,  whose  names  were  given  to  the  mountains 
w^hereof  they  had  obtained  possession,  viz.  Casius, 
and  Libanus,  and  Antilibanus,  and  Brathy.  From 
them  w^ere  produced  Memrumus  and  Hypsuranius,  who 
took  their  names  from  their  mothers,  w^omen  in  those 
days  yielding  themselves  without  shame  to  any  man 
whom  they  happened  to  meet.  Hypsuranius  lived  at 
Tyre,  and  invented  the  art  of  building  huts  with  reeds 
and  rushes  and  the  papyrus  plant.  He  quarrelled 
with  his  brother,  Usous,  who  was  the  first  to  make 
clothing  for  the  body  out  of  the  skins  of  the  wild 
beasts  which  he  slew.  On  one  occasion,  when  there 
was  a  great  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  the  trees  in  the 
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iieighbourlioocl  of  Tyre  so  rubbed  against  each  other 
that  they  took  lire,  and  the  whole  forest  was  burnt ; 
whereupon  Usous  took  a  tree,  and  having  cleared  it 
of  its  boughs,  was  the  first  to  venture  on  the  sea  in  a 
boat.  He  also  consecrated  two  pillars  to  Fire  and 
Wind,  and  worshipped  them,  and  poured  upon  them 
the  blood  of  the  animals  which  he  took  by  hunting. 
And  when  the  two  brothers  were  dead,  those  who 
remained  alive  consecrated  rods  to  their  memory, 
and  continued  to  worship  the  pillars,  and  to  hold  a 
festival  in  their  honour  year  by  year.'  ^ 

Once  more — 'It  was  the  custom  amonof  the 
ancients,  in  times  of  great  calamity  and  danger,  for 
the  rulers  of  the  city  or  nation  to  avert  the  ruin  of 
all  by  sacrificing  to  the  avenging  deities  the  best 
beloved  of  their  children  as  the  price  of  redemption ; 
and  such  as  were  thus  devoted  were  offered  with 
mystic  ceremonies.  Kronus,  therefore,  who  was 
called  El  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  who,  after  his 
death,  was  deified  and  attached  to  the  planet  which 
bears  his  name,  having  an  only  son  by  a  nymph  of 
the  country,  who  was  called  Anobret,  took  his  son, 
whose  name  was  leoud,  which  means  "  only  son  "  in 
Phoenician,  and  when  a  great  danger  from  war  im- 
pended over  the  land,  adorned  him  with  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and,  having  prepared  an  altar  for  the 
purpose,  voluntarily  sacrificed  him.'  '^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  the 
literary  value  of  Philo's  work  was  exceedingly  small. 
His  style  is  complicated  and  confused;  his  matter, 
for  the  most  part,  worthless,  and  his  mixture  of 
Greek,  Phoenician,  and  Egyptian  etymologies  absurd. 


»  Philo  Byblius,  Fr.  ii.  §  6  8.  «  j^ij^  Yt.  v. 
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If  we  were  bound  to  believe  that  he  translated  a  real 
Phoenician  original,  and  that  that  original  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  Phoenician  literary  talent,  the  only  con- 
clusion to  which  we  could  come  would  be,  that  the 
literature  of  the  nation  was  beneath  contempt. 

But  the  '  Periplus '  of  Hanno  will  lead  us  to  modify 
this  judgment.  It  is  so  short  a  w^ork  that  we 
venture  to  give  it  entire  from  the  translation  of  Fal- 
coner,^ with  a  few  obvious  corrections. 

The  Voyage  of  Hanno,  King  of  the  Carthaginians,  round 
the  parts  of  Libya  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
which  he  deposited  in  tlie  Temple  of  Kronos. 

'  It  was  decreed  by  the  Carthaginians  that 
Hanno  should  undertake  a  voyage  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  and  there  found  Liby-Phoenician  cities. 
He  sailed  accordingly  with  sixty  ships  of  fifty  oars 
each,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  thousand,  and  provisions,  and  other 
necessaries. 

'  When  we  had  weighed  anchor,  and  passed  the 
Pillars,  and  sailed  beyond  them  for  two  days,  we 
founded  the  first  city,  which  we  named  Thymia- 
terium.  Below  it  lay  an  extensive  plain.  Proceed- 
ing thence  towards  the  west,  we  came  to  Soloeis,  a 
promontory  of  Libya  thickly  covered  wutli  trees, 
where  we  erected  a  temple  to  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
and  again  proceeded  for  the  space  of  half  a  day 
towards  the  east,  until  we  arrived  at  a  lake  lying  not 
far  from  the  sea,  and  filled  with  abundance  of  larcre 
reeds.  Here  elephants  and  a  great  number  of  other 
wild  animals  w^ere  feeding. 

*   The  Voyage  of  Hanno  trans-  I  Greek  Text^  by  Thomas  Falconer, 
latedf  and  accompanied  with  tlie  \  M.A.,  London,  1797. 
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'Having  passed  the  lake  about  a  day's  sail,  we 
founded  cities  near  the  sea,  called  Caricon-Teichos, 
and  Gytta,  and  Acra,  and  Melitta,  and  Arambys. 
Thence  we  came  to  the  great  river  Lixus,  which 
flows  from  Libya.  On  its  banks  the  Lixitse,  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  were  feeding  flocks,  amongst  whom 
we  continued  some  time  on  friendly  terms.  Beyond 
the  Lixitae  dwelt  the  inhospitable  Ethiopians,  who 
pasture  a  wild  country  intersected  by  large  moun- 
tains, from  which  they  say  the  river  Lixus  flows.  Li 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  lived  the  Trog- 
lodytes, men  of  various  appearances,  whom  the 
Lixitse  described  as  swifter  in  running  than  horses. 
Having  procured  interpreters  from  them,  we  coasted 
along  a  desert  country  towards  the  south  for  two 
days;  and  thence  again  proceeded  towards  the  east 
the  course  of  a  day.  Here  we  found  in  the  recess  of 
a  certain  bay  a  small  island,  having  a  circuit  of  five 
stadia,  where  we  settled  a  colony,  and  called  it 
Cerne.  We  judged  from  our  voyage  that  this  place 
lay  in  a  direct  line  with  Carthage ;  for  the  length  of 
our  voyage  from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  was  equal 
to  that  from  the  Pillars  to  Cerne.  We  then  came  to 
a  cape,  which  we  reached  by  saihng  up  a  large  river 
called  Clirete.  The  lake  had  three  islands  larger 
than  Cerne ;  from  which,  proceeding  a  day's  sail,  we 
came  to  the  extremity  of  the  lake.  This  was  over- 
hung by  huge  mountains,  inhabited  by  savage  men, 
clothed  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  who  drove  us  away 
by  throwing  stones,  and  hindered  us  from  landing. 
Sailing  thence,  we  came  to  another  river,  that  was 
deep  and  broad,  and  full  of  crocodiles  and  river 
horses  (hippopotami),  whence  returning  back,  we 
came  again  to  Cerne.     Thence  we  sailed  towards  the 
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south  for  twelve  days,  coasting  along  the  shore,  the 
whole  of  which  is  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  who 
would  not  wait  our  approach,  but  fled  from  us.  Their 
language  was  unintelligible,  even  to  the  Lixitro  who 
were  with  us.  On  the  last  day  we  approached  some 
large  mountains  covered  with  trees,  the  wood  of  which 
was  sweet-scented  and  variegated.  Having  sailed  by 
these  mountains  for  two  days,  we  came  to  an 
immense  opening  of  the  sea ;  on  each  side  of  which, 
towards  the  continent,  was  a  plain ;  from  which  we 
saw  by  night  fire*  arising  at  intervals,  either  more  or 
less. 

'  Having  taken  in  water  there,  we  sailed  forward 
during  five  days  near  the  land,  until  we  came  to  a 
large  bay,  which  our  interpreter  informed  us  was 
called  "  the  Western  Horn."  In  this  was  a  large 
island,  and  in  the  island  a  salt-water  lake,  and  in 
this  another  island,  where,  wiien  we  had  landed, 
we  could  discover  nothing  in  the  daytime  except 
trees  ;  but  in  the  night  we  saw  many  fires  burning, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  pipes,  cymbals,  drums,  and 
confused  shouting.  We  were  then  afraid,  and  our 
diviners  ordered  us  to  abandon  the  island.  Sailing 
quickly  away  thence,  we  passed  by  a  country  burn- 
ing with  fires  and  perfumes ;  and  streams  of  fire 
supplied  thence  fell  into  the  sea.  The  country  was 
untraversable  on  account  of  the  heat.  So  we  sailed 
away  quickly  from  there  also,  being  much  terrified  ; 
and,  passing  on  for  four  days,  we  observed  at  night 
a  country  full  of  flames.  In  the  middle  was  a  loftj'' 
fire,  larger  than  the  rest,  which  seemed  to  touch  the 
stars.  When  day  came,  we  discovered  it  to  be  a 
huge  hill,  called  "  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods."  On  the 
third  day  after  our  departure  thence,  after  sailing 
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by  streams  of  fire,  we  arrived  at  a  bay,  called  "  the 
Southern  Horn;"  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  an 
island  like  the  former  one,  having  a  lake,  and  in  the 
lake  another  island  full  of  savage  people,  far  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  women,  whose  bodies  were 
hairy,  and  w^hom  our  interpreters  called  "gorillae." 
Though  we  pursued  the  men,  we  could  not  catch  any 
of  them  ;  but  all  escaped  us,  climbing  over  the  pre- 
cipices, and  defending  themselves  with  stones.  Three 
women  were,  however,  taken ;  but  they  attacked 
their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and  nails,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  us.  So  we 
killed  them,  and  flayed  them,  and  brought  their  skins 
with  us  to  Carthage.  We  did  not  sail  further  on,  our 
provisions  failing  us.' 

The  style  of  this  short  work,  tliough  exceedingly 
simple  and  inartificial,  is  not  without  its  merits.  It 
has  the  directness,  the  perspicuity,  and  the  liveliness 
of  Cuesar's  Commentaries  or  of  the  Duke  of  Wellincr- 
ton's  Despatches.  Montesquieu  ^  says  of  it : — '  Hanno's 
Voyage  was  written  by  the  very  man  who  performed 
it.  His  recital  is  not  mingled  with  ostentation. 
Great  commanders  write  their  actions  with  simplicity, 
because  they  receive  more  honour  from  facts  than 
words.'  If  we  may  take  the  work  as  a  specimen 
of  the  accounts  which  Phoenician  explorers  com- 
monly gave  of  their  travels  in  unknown  regions,  we 
must  regard  them  as  having  set  a  pattern  which 
inodern  travellers  would  do  well  to  follow.  Hanno 
gives  us  facts,  not  speculations — the  things  which  he 
has  observed,  not  those  of  which  he  has  dreamt ;  and 
he  delivers  his  facts  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and 


'  Quoted  by  Falconer  in  his  second  *  Dissertation,*  p.  67. 
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in  the  plainest  possible  way.  He  does  not  cultivate 
flowers  of  rhetoric  ;  he  does  not  unduly  spin  out  his 
narrative.  It  is  plain  that  he  is  especially  bent  on 
makincr  his  meanin*?  clear,  and  he  succeeds  in 
doing  so. 

The  epigraphic  literature  of  the  PhcEnicians, 
which  M.  Renan  considers  to  supply  fairly  well  the 
almost  complete  loss  of  their  books,^  scarcely  de- 
serves to  be  so  highly  rated.  It  consists  at  present 
of  five  or  six  moderately  long,  and  some  hundreds  of 
exceedingly  short,  inscriptions  ;  the  longer  ones  being, 
all  of  them,  inscribed  on  stones,  the  shorter  on  stones, 
vases,  paterse,  gems,  coins,  and  the  like.  The  longest 
of  all  is  that  engraved  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Esmun- 
azar,  king  of  Sidon,  discovered  near  the  modern 
Saida  in  the  year  1855,  and  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre.  This  has  a  length  of  twenty-two  long 
lines,  and  contains  298  words."  It  is  fairly  legible 
throughout;  and  the  sense  is,  for  the  most  part, 
fairly  well  ascertained,  though  the  meaning  of  some 
passages  remains  still  more  or  less  doubtful.  The 
following  is  the  translation  of  M.  Renan  : — 

'  In  the  month  of  Bui  (October),  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Esmunazar,  king  of  the 
Sidonians,  son  of  King  Tabnit,  king  of  the  Sidonians, 
King  Esmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  spake,  say- 
ing— I  am  snatched  away  before  my  time,  the  child 
of  a  few  days,  the  orphan  son  of  a  widow  ;  and 
lo !  I  am  lying  in  this  cofBn,  and  in  this  tomb,  in 
the  place  which  I  have  built.     I  adjure  every  royal 


'  See  the  Histoire  des  Langues 
Semitiquea  (p.  186): — 'Les  raonu- 
ments  ^pigraphiques  viennent 
heureusement  combler  en  paxtie  \ 


cette  laciine.* 

'^  See  the  Corpus  Inscr,  Semit. 
i.  13. 
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personage  and  every  man  whatsoever,  that  they  open 
not  this  my  chamber,  and  seek  not  for  treasures  there, 
since  there  are  here  no  treasures,  and  that  thev 
remove  not  the  coffin  from  my  chamber,  nor  build 
over  this  my  chamber  any  other  funeral  chamber. 
Even  if  men  speak  to  thee,  listen  not  to  their  words  ; 
since  every  royal  personage  and  every  other  man 
who  shall  open  this  funeral  chamber,  or  remove  the 
coffin  from  this  my  chamber,  or  build  anything  over 
this  chamber — may  they  have  no  funeral  chamber 
with  the  departed,  nor  be  buried  in  tombs,  nor  have 
any  son  or  descendant  to  succeed  to  their  place  ;  but 
may  the  Holy  Gods  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  a 
mighty  king  who  shall  reign  over  them,  and  destroy 
the  royal  personage  or  the  man  who  shall  open  this 
my  funeral  chamber,  or  remove  this  coffin,  together 
with  the  offspring  of  the  royal  personage  or  other 
man,  and  let  them  not  have  either  root  below,  or 
any  fruit  above,  or  glory  among  such  as  live  beneath 
the  sun.  Since  I  am  snatched  away  before  my  time, 
the  child  of  a  few  days,  the  orphan  son  of  a  widow, 
even  I. 

'  For  I  am  Esmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  the 
son  of  King  Tabnit,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and  the 
grandson  of  Esmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  and 
my  mother  is  Am-Ashtoreth,  priestess  of  our  lady 
Ashtoreth,  the  queen,  the  daughter  of  King 
Esmunazar,  king  of  the  Sidonians — and  it  is  we  who 
have  built  the  temples  of  the  gods,  the  temple  of 
Ashtoreth  in  Sidon  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  have 
placed  Ashtoreth  in  her  temple  to  glorify  her ;  and 
we  too  have  built  the  temple  of  Esmun,  and  set  the 
sacred  grove.  En  Yidlal,  in  the  mountahi,  and  made 
him   (Esmun)  dwell   there  to  glorify  him ;  and  it  is 
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we  who  have  built  temples  to  the  [other]  deities  of 
the  Sidonians,  in  Sidon  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  as 
the  temple  of  Baal-Sidon,  and  the  temple  of  Ashtoreth, 
who  bears  the  name  of  Baal.  And  for  this  cause  has 
the  Lord  of  Kings  given  us  Dor  and  Joppa,  and  the 
fertile  cornlands  which  are  in  the  plains  of  Sharon, 
as  a  reward  for  the  great  things  which  I  have  done, 
and  added  them  to  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  that 
they  may  belong  to  the  Sidonians  for  ever.  I  tidjure 
every  royal  personage,  and  every  man  whatsoever, 
that  they  open  not  this  my  chamber,  nor  empty  my 
chamber,  nor  build  aught  over  this  my  chamber,  nor 
remove  the  coffin  from  this  my  chamber,  lest  the 
Holy  Gods  deliver  them  up,  and  destroy  the  royal 
personage,  or  the  men  [who  shall  do  so],  and  their 
offspring  for  ever.'  ^ 

The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Tabnit, 
Esmunazar's  father,  found  near  Beyrout  in  1886,  is 
shorter,  but  nearly  to  the  same  effect.  It  has  been 
thus  translated  : — '  I,  Tabnit,  priest  of  Ashtoreth, 
and  king  of  Sidon,  lying  in  this  tomb,  say — I  adjure 
every  man,  when  thou  shalt  come  upon  this 
sepulchre,  open  not  my  chamber,  and  trouble  me 
not,  for  there  is  not  with  me  aught  of  silver,  nor  is 
there  with  me  aught  of  gold,  there  is  not  with  me 
anything  whatever  of  spoil,  but  only  I  myself  who 
lie  in  this  sepulchre.  Open  not  my  chamber,  and 
trouble  me  not ;  for  it  would  be  an  abomination  in 
the  siglit  of  Ashtoreth  to  do  such  an  act.  And  if 
tliou  shouldest  open  my  chamber,  and  trouble  me, 
mayest  thou  have  no  posterity  all  tliy  life  under  the 
sun,  and  no  resting-place  with  the  departed.'  "^ 


Corpus  Inacr.  Semit.  i.  20.  *  Story  of  riioenicia^  p.  269. 
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A  stele  of  a  Byblian  king,  Jeliavmelek,  probably 
somewhat  more  ancient  than  these,^  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion of  a  different  kind,  since  it  is  attached  to  a 
votive  offering  and  not  to  a  sepulchre.  The  king 
represents  himself  in  a  bas-relief  as  making  an  offer- 
ing to  Beltis  or  Ashtoreth,  and  tlien  appends  an 
epigraph,  which  runs  to  fifteen  long  lines,^  and  is  to 
the  following  effect : — '  I  am  Jehavmelek,  king  of 
Gebal,  the  son  of  Jahar-baal,  and  the  grandson  of 
Adom-melek,  king  of  Gebal,  whom  lady  Beltis  of 
Gebal  has  made  king  of  Gebal ;  and  I  invoke  my 
lady  Beltis  of  Gebal,  because  she  has  heard  my 
voice.  And  I  have  made  for  my  lady  Beltis  of 
Gebal  the  brazen  altar  which  is  in, this  temple,  and 
the  golden  carving  which  is  in  front  of  this  my 
carving,  and  the  uraius  of  gold  whicli  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  stone  over  the  golden  carving.  And  I  have 
made  this  portico,  with  its  columns,  and  the  capitals 
that  are  upon  the  columns,  and  the  roof  of  the 
temple  also,  I,  Jehavmelek,  king  of  Gebal,  have  made 
for  my  lady  Beltis  of  Gebal,  because,  whenever  I 
have  invoked  my  lady  Beltis  of  Gebal,  she  has  heard 
my  voice,  and  been  good  unto  me.  May  Beltis  of 
Gebal  bless  Jehavmelek,  king  of  Gebal,  and  grant 
him  life,  and  j^rolong  his  days  and  his  years  over 
Gebal,  because  he  is  a  just  king;  and  may  the  lady 
Beltis  of  Gebal  obtain  him  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
Gods,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  this  land,  and 
in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  foreign  lands,  for  ever ! 
Every  royal  personage  and  every  other  man  who 
shall  make  additions  to  this  altar,  or  to  this  golden 
carving,  or  to  this  portico,  I,  Jehavmelek,  king  of 

'  On  the  afje  of  Jehavmelek,  see  '  Inscriptionum  SemiL  i.  8, 
M.  Renan'j  remarks  in  the  Corpus  ,      ^  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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Gebal,  set  my  face  against  him  who  shall  so  do,  and 
I  pray  my  lady  Beltis  of  Gebal  to  destroy  that  man, 
whoever  he  be,  and  his  seed  after  him.'  ^ 

The  inscription  of  Marseilles,  if  it  had  been  entire, 
would  have  been  as  valuable  and  interesting  as  any 
of  these  ;  but,  unfortunately,  its  twenty-one  lines  are 
in  every  case  incomplete,  being  broken  off,  or  else 
illegible,  towards  the  left.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  decree  emanating  from  the  authorities  of  Carthage, 
and  prescribing  the  amount  of  the  payments  to  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  sacrifices  and  officials 
of  a  temple  of  Baal  which  may  have  existed  either 
at  Marseilles  or  at  Carthage  itself.  To  translate  it  is 
impossible  without  a  vast  amount  of  conjecture ;  but 
M.  Renan  s  version^  seems  to  deserve  a  place  in  the 
present  collection. 


Inscriptiox  op  Marseilles. 

'  The  temple  of  Baal.  .  .  Account  of  the  payments 
fixed  by  those  set  over  the  payments,  in  the  time  of 
our  lords,  Halats-Baal,  the  Suffes,  the  son  of  Abd- 
Tanith,  the  son  of  Abd-Esmun,  and  of  Halats-Baal, 
the  Suffes,  the  son  of  Abd-Esmun,  the  son  of  Halats- 
Baal,  and  of  their  colleagues : — For  an  ox,  whether 
as  burnt  sacrifice,  or  expiatory  offering,  or  thank 
offering,  to  the  priests  [shall  be  given]  ten  [shekels] 
of  silver  on  account  of  each  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  burnt 
sacrifice,  they  shall  have  besides  this  payment  three 
hundred  weight  of  the  flesh  ;  and  if  the  sacrifice  be 
expiatory,  [they  shall  have]  the  fat  and  the  additions. 


*  I  have  followed  the  translation 
of  M.  Renan  (Corp,  Ins.  SemiL 
i.  8). 


'  See  the  Corpus  Imcr,  Semit, 
i.  226-236. 
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and  the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice  shall  have  the  skin, 
and  the  entrails,  and  the  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  flesh. 
For  a  calf  without  horns  and  entire,  or  for  a  rani, 
whether  as  burnt  sacrifice,  or  expiatory  offering,  or 
thank  offering,  to  the  priests  [shall  be  given]  five 
[shekels]  of  silver  on  account  of  each ;  and  if  it  be 
a  burnt  sacrifice,  they  shall  have,  besides  this  pay- 
ment, a  hundred  weight  and  a  half  of  the  flesh  ;  and 
if  the  sacrifice  be  expiatory,  they  shall  have  the  fat 
and  the  additions,  and  the  skin,  and  entrails,  and  feet, 
and  the  rest  of  the  flesh  shall  be  given  to  the  offerer 
of  the  sacrifice.  For  a  he-goat,  or  a  she-goat,  whether 
as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  or  expiatory  offering,  or  thank 
offering,  to  the  priests  [shall  be  given]  one  [shekel]  and 
two  zers  of  silver  on  account  of  each  ;  and  if  it  be  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  they  shall  have,  besides  this  pay- 
ment, the  fat  and  the  additions ;  and  the  skin,  and 
entrails,  and  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  flesh  shall  be  given 
to  the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice.  For  a  sheep,  or  a  kid,  or 
a  fawn  (?),  whether  as  burnt  sacrifice,  or  expiatory 
offering,  or  thank  offering,  to  the  priests  [shall  be 
given]  three-fourths  of  a  shekel  of  silver  and  .  .  . 
zers^  on  account  of  each ;  and  if  it  be  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  they  shall  have,  besides  this  payment,  the 
fat  and  the  additions  ;  and  the  skin,  and  the  entrails, 
and  the  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  flesh  [shall  be  given] 
to  the  offerer  of  the  sacrifice.  For  a  bird,  domestic 
or  wild,  whether  as  thank  offering,  or  for  augury,  or 
for  divination,  to  the  priests  [shall  be  given]  three- 
fourths  of  a  shekel  of  silver  and  two  zers  on  account 
of  each,  and  the  flesh  shall  be  for  the  offerer  of  the 
sacrifice.  For  a  bird,  or  for  the  holy  first-fruits, 
or  for  the  offering  of  a  cake,  or  for  an  offering  of  oil, 
to  the  priests  [shall  be  given]  ten  zers  of  silver  on 
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account  of  each,  and  ...  In  every  expiatory  sacri- 
fice tliat  shall  be  offered  before  the  deities,  to  the 
priests  [shall  be  given]  the  fat  and  the  additions, 
and  in  the  sacrifice  of  .  .  .  For  a  meat  offerincr, 
or  for  milk,  or  for  fat,  or  for  any  sacrifice  which 
any  man  shall  offer  as  an  oblation,  to  the  priests 
[there  shall  be  given]  .  .  .  For  every  offering  that  a 
man  shall  offer  who  is  poor  in  sheep,  or  poor  in  birds, 
[there  shall  be  given]  to  the  priests  nothing  at  all. 
Every  native,  and  every  inhabitant,  and  every  feaster 
at  the  table  of  the  gods,  and  all  the  men  who  sacri- 
fice .  .  .  those  men  shall  make  a  payment  for  every 
sacrifice,  according  to  that  which  is  prescribed  in 
[this]  writing  .  .  .  Every  payment  which  is  not  pre- 
scribed in  this  tablet  shall  be  made  proportionally 
to  the  rate  fixed  by  those  set  over  the  payments  in 
the  time  of  our  lords,  Halats-Baal,  the  son  of  Abd- 
Tanith,  and  Halats-Baal,  the  son  of  Abd-Esmun,  and 
their  colleagues.  Every  priest  who  takes  a  payment 
beyond  the  amount  prescribed  in  this  tablet  shall  be 
fined  .  .  .  And  every  offerer  of  a  sacrifice  who  shall 
not  pay  [the  amount]  prescribed,  beyond  the  payment 
w^hich  [is  here  fixed,  he  shall  pay].  .  .' 

Of  the  shorter  inscriptions  of  the  Phoenicians,  by 
far  the  greater  number  were  attached  either  to  votive 
offerings  or  to  tombs.  Some  hundreds  have  been 
found  of  both  classes,  but  they  are  almost  whollv 
without  literary  merit,  being  bald  and  jejune  in  the 
extreme,  and  presenting  little  variety.  The  depositor 
of  a  votive  offering  usually  begins  by  mentioning  the 
name  and  title,  or  titles,  of  the  deity  to  whom  he 
dedicates  it.  Then  he  appends  his  ow^n  name,  with 
the  names  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  Occasion- 
ally, but  rarely,  he  describes  his  offering,  and  states 
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the  year  in  which  it  was  set  up.     Finally,  he  asks  the 
deity  to  bless  him.     The  following  are  examples  : — 

Inscrii»tion  of  Um-el-Awamid. 

'  To  the  lord  liaal-Shamaim,  [the  vow]  which  was 
vowed  by  Abdelim,  son  of  Mattan,  son  of  Abdelim, 
son  of  Baal-Shomar,  of  the  district  of  Laodicea.  This 
gateway  and  doors  did  I  make  in  fulfilment  of  it.  I 
built  it  in  the  180th  year  of  the  Lord  of  Kings,  and  in 
the  143rd  year  of  tlie  people  of  Tyre,  that  it  might 
be  to  me  for  a  memorial  and  for  a  good  name  beneath 
the  feet  of  my  lord,  Baal-Shamaim,  for  ever.  May  he 
bless  me ! '  ^ 

Inscriptiox  on  a  Cippus  FROM  Cartiiage. 

'  To  the  lady  Tanith,  and  to  our  master,  the  lord 
Baal  Hammon  ;  the  offerer  is  Abd-Melkarth,  the  Suffes, 
son  of  Abd-Melkarth,  son  of  Hanno.'  ^ 

IXSCRIPTIOX   ON   A   CiPPUS   FOUND   IN   MaLTA. 

'  To  our  lord  Melkarth,  tlie  lord  of  Tyre.  Tlie 
offerer  is  thy  servant,  Abd-Osiri,  and  my  brother, 
Osiri-Shomar,  both  [of  us]  sons  of  Osiri-Shomar,  the 
son  of  Abd-Osiri.  In  hearing  their  voice,  may  he 
bless  them.'  ^ 

Inscription  on  a  Marble  Altar,  brought  from 

Larnaka. 

'  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  montli  Bui,  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  King  Pami-yitten,  king  of  Citium  and 

*  See  the   Corjp,   Inscr,  Sent,  i.  |  Fhcen,  Monumentay  p.  177. 
80-32.  I      ^  Ibid.  p.  96. 

'^  Geseniua,  Script.  Linguaque  [ 
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Idalium,  and  Tamasus,  son  of  King  Melek-yitten,  king 
of  Citiiim  and  Idalium,  this  altar  and  these  two  lions 
were  given  by  Bodo,  priest  of  Eeseph-hets,  son  of 
Yakun-shalam,  son  of  Esmunadon,  to  his  lord  Eeseph- 
hets.     May  he  bless  [him].'  ^ 

Inscription  on  a  Makble  Tablet  found  in  Cyprus. 

'On  the  seventh  day  of  the  month.  .  .  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  the  Lord  of  Kings,  Ptolemaeus,  son 
of  Ptolem^eus.  .  .  which  was  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
the  Citians,  when  Amarat-Osiri,  daughter  of.  .  .  son 
of  Abd-Susim,  of  Gad'ath,  was  canephora  of  Asinoi* 
riiiladelphus,  these  statues  were  set  up  by  Bath- 
shalun,  daughter  of  Maryichai,  son  of  Esmunadon,  to 
the  memory  of  his  grandsons,  Esmunadon,  Shallum, 
and  Abd-Eeseph,  the  three  sons  of  Maryichai,  son  of 
l^munadon,  according  to  the  vow  which  their  fjither, 
Maryichai,  vowed,  when  he  was  still  alive,  to  their 
lord,  Eeseph-Mikal.     May  he  bless  them  ! '  ^ 

There  is  a  little  more  variety  in  the  inscriptions 
on  tombstones.  The  great  majority,  indeed,  are 
extremely  curt  and  dry,  containing  scarcely  anything 
beyond  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  buried  in  the 
tomb,  or  that  together  with  the  name  of  the  person 
by  whom  the  monument  is  erected  ;  e.g.  '  To  Athad, 
the  daughter  of  Abd-Esmun,  the  SufTes,  and  wife  of 
Ger-Melkarth,  the  son  of  Ben-hodesh,  the  son  of 
Esmunazar '  '^  ;  or  'This  monument  I,  Menahem,  grand- 
son of  Al)d-Esmun,  have  erected  to  my  father,  Abd- 
Shamash,  son  of  Abd-Esmun '  * ;  or  'I,  Abd-Osiri, 
the  son  of  Abd-Susim,  the  son  of  Hur,  have  erected 


'  See  the  Corpus  Inscr,  Scmit,  I  ^  Ibid.  p.  69. 

i.  36-39.  j  *  Ibid.  p.  76. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  110-112.  1 

D  D 
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this  monument,  while  I  am  still  alive,  to  myself,  and 
to  my  wife,  Ammat-Ashtoreth,  daughter  of  Taam, 
son  of  Abd-melek,  [and  have  placed  it]  over  the 
chamber  of  my  tomb,  in  perpetuity.'  ^  But,  occa- 
sionally, we  get  a  glimpse,  beyond  the  mere  dry 
facts,  into  the  region  of  thoucfht ;  as  where  the 
erector  of  a  monument  appends  to  the  name  of  one, 
whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  a  miser,  the 
remark,  that  '  the  reward  of  him  who  heaps  up 
ri(*hes  is  contempt ; '  ^"^  or  where  one  who  entertains 
the  hope  that  his  friend  is  happier  in  another  world 
than  he  was  upon  earth,  thus  expresses  himself — '  In 
memory  of  Esmun.  After  rain,  the  sun  shines  forth  ; '  ^ 
or,  again,  where  domestic  affection  shows  itself  in 
the  declaration  concerning  the  departed — 'When  he 
entered  into  the  house  that  is  so  full  [of  guests], 
there  was  grief  for  the  memory  of  the  sage,  the  man 
that  was  hard  as  adamant,  that  bore  calamities  of 
everv  sort,  that  was  a  widower  through  the  death  of 
my  mother,  that  was  like  a  pellucid  fountain,  and 
had  a  name  pure  from  crime.  Erected  in  affection 
by  me  his  son  to  my  father/  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  extent  and  range  of  the 
Phoenician  book  literature,  the  little  that  can  be 
gathered  from  the  notices  remaming  to  us  in  the 
Greek  and  Koman  writers  is  the  following.  In 
Phoenicia  Proper  there  were  historical  writers  at 
l(»ast  from  the  time  of  Hiram,  the  contemporary  of 
David,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  their  country  in  a 
curt   dry  form  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Kings 


^  See  the  Corpus  Inscr.  Semit.  '  gueeqiit  Phcrn.  Mon„  p.  144. 
pp.  67,  (58.  ^  Ibia.  1).  147. 

-  Gesenius,     Scriptural     Lin-  ,      ^  Ibid.  p.  187. 
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and  C'hronicles.^  The  names  of  the  kings  and  the 
length  of  their  reigns  were  carefully  recorded, 
togetlier  with  some  of  the  more  remarkable  events 
belonging  to  each  reign ;  but  there  was  no  attempt 
at  tlie  philosopliy  of  history,  nor  at  the  graces  of 
composition.  In  some  places,  especially  at  Sidon, 
philosophy  and  science  w^ere  to  a  certain  extent 
cultivated.  Mochus,  a  Sidonian,  wrote  a  work  on 
the  atomic  theory  at  a  very  early  date,  though 
scarcely,  as  Posidonius  maintained,^  one  anterior 
to  the  Trojan  war.  Later  on,  the  Sidonian  school 
specially  aflected  astronomy  and  arithmetic,  in 
which  they  made  so  much  progress  that  the  Greeks 
acknowledged  themselves  their  debtors  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge. '"^  It  is  highly  probable, 
though  not  exactly  capable  of  proof,  that  the  Tyrian 
navigators  from  a  very  remote  period  embodied  in 
short  works  the  observations  which  thev  made  in 
their  voyages,  on  the  geography,  hydrography, 
etholotrv,  and  natural  historv  of  the  coimtries,  which 
were  visited  by  them.  Hanno's  '  Periplus '  may  have 
been  composed  on  the  model  of  these  earlier  treatises, 
which  at  a  later  date  furnished  materials  to  Marinus 
for  his  great  work  on  geography.  It  w^as,  however, 
in  the  Phcenician  colony  of  Carthage  that  authorship 
was  taken  up  with  most  spirit  and  success.  Hiempsal, 
Hanno,  Mago,  Ilamilcar,  and  others,  composed  works, 
w^hich  the  liomans  valued  highly,  on  the  history, 
geography,  and  'origines'  of  Africa,  and  also  upon 
practical   agriculture.**     Mago   and   Ilamilcar  were 


'  See    the    fragments    of  Dins        ^  Ibid, 
and  Menander,  who  followed  the        **  See    Salliist,    Bell,    Juqurih, 
Tyrinn  historians  (Joseph.  Contr.    §  17;  Cic.  De  Orat.  i.  ,58;  Annn. 
ily>.  i.  18).  Marc.   xxii.   15;    Solin.   PohjhiiU 

''  Ap.  Strab.  xvii.  2,  5  22.  [  §  84. 

B  B  2 
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Tf-^^^Tfl^l  a*  rhe  be^t  authorities  on  the  latter  subject 

borh  \)V  the  Ore^rfc*  arnl  Romans,  and  were  followeii, 

nmorijf    the    Greeks    by    Mna^^eas    and     Paxamus.^ 

arnofij.'   the   Romans  by  Varro  and  Columella.-    S) 

hi^'hlv  was  the  work  of  Mairo,  which  ran  to   twrentv- 

eiirht  iKXjks.  esteemed,  that,  on  the  taking'  of  Carthai^e. 

it  wa*  translated  into  I^tin  bv  order  of  the  Eomau 

rfenate."  After  the  fall  of  Canhaire.T\Te  and  Sidon  once 

more  l^came  seats  of  learriinir :  but  the  Phoenician  Ian- 

jruage  was  discarded,  and  Greek  adopted  in  its  place. 

The  Tvrian.  Sidonian.  Bvblian  and  Bervtian  authors, 

of  wyiorri  we  hear,  bear  Greek  names  :  ^  and  it  is  im- 

Tiossible  to  sav  whether  thev  belonored,  in  anv  true 
I  •  .  «_     '  * 

nen^e,  to  the  Phanician  race.  Philo  of  Bvblus  and 
Marin  us  of  Tvre  are  tlie  onlv  two  authors  of  this 
later  periml  who  held  to  Phanician  traditions,  and, 
presuiriably,  conveyed  on  to  later  ages  PhcBnician 
ideas  and  accumulations.  If  neitlier  literature  nor 
^rienre  {/ained  much  from  the  work  of  the  former, 
that  r>f  the  latter  had  considerable  value,  and,  as  the 
basis  of  the  jrreat  work  of  Ptolemv.  must  ever  hold 
an  lionourable  place  in  the  history  of  geographical 
])rf)j/ress. 

'  rnliirriHla,  xii.  4.  l.s.c),  Boethns  andDiodotus,  Peri- 

'^  \\i\i\.  i.  1,  5  <'•  patetics,  of  Sidon  (ibid.),  Philo  of 

•*  I'lin.  //.  A',  xviii.  3.  Bvblus,    Hermippus   of    Berj'tus, 

*  Am  Aiitipatcr  and  Apollonins,  and  others. 
Htoic  ])hilohophorH  of  Tyre  (Strab. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

POLITICAL    HISTORY. 

§  1.  Phoenicia^  before  the  establishment  of  the 

hegemony  of  Tyre, 

Separate  autonomy  of  the  Phoenician  cities — No  marked  predomi- 
nance of  any  one  or  more  of  them,  during  the  Egyptian  period, 
B.C.  1600-1350 — A  certain  pre-eminence  subsequently  acquired  by 
Aradus  and  Sidon — Sidonian  territorial  ascendency — Great  pro- 
Jicicncy  of  Sidon  in  the  arts — Sidon*s  war  with  tJie  Philistines — 
Her  early  colonies — Her  advances  in  navigation — Her  general 
commercial  honesty — Occasional  kidnapping — Stories  of  lo  and 
Eumaun — Internal  govem?nent — Relations  with  tlie  Israelites. 

WiiEX  the  Phoenician  immigrants,  in  scattered  bands, 
and  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  arrived  upon  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  finding  it  empty  occupied  it,  or 
wrested  it  from  its  earlier  possessors,  there  was  a 
decided  absence  from  among  them  of  any  single 
governing  or  controlling  authority ;  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  assert  and  maintain  separate  rule  and 
jurisdiction.  Sidon,  the  Arkite,  the  Arvadite,  the 
Zemarite,  are  separately  enumerated  in  the  book  of 
Genesis;^  and  the  Hebrews  have  not  even  anyone 
name  under  which  to  comprise  the  commercial 
people  settled  upon  their  coast  line,^  until  we  come 
to  Gospel  times,  when  the  Greeks  have  brought  the 


^  Gen.  X.  15  18.  ',  Syrian  nations  between  the  coast 

■^  *  Canaanite '  is  used  in  a  much    line  and  the  desert. 
T^ider    sense,    including    all    tlie ! 
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term  '  Syro-PhoDnician  '  into  use/  Elsewhere  we  hear 
of  '  them  of  Sidon/  '  them  of  Tyre/  *^  '  the  Giblites/'' 
'  the  men  of  Arvacl/  ^  '  the  Arkites,'  '  the  Sinites/ 
'the  Zemarites,'^  'the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  of 
Achzib,  and  Apliek,'  ^  but  never  of  the  whole  mari- 
time population  north  of  Philistia  under  any  single 
etlmic  appellation.  And  the  reason  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Phoenicians,  even  more  than  the  Greeks, 
affected  a  city  autonomy.  Each  little  band  of  immi- 
grants, as  soon  as  it  had  pushed  its  way  into  the 
sheltered  tract  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
settled  itself  upon  some  attractive  spot,  constructed 
habitations,  and  having  surrounded  its  habitations 
with  walls,  claimed  to  be — and  found  none  to  dispute 
the  claim — a  distinct  political  entity.  The  confor- 
mation of  the  land,  so  broken  up  into  isolated  regions 
by  strong  spurs  from  Lebanon  and  Bargylus,"  lent 
additional  support  to  the  separatist  spirit,  and  the 
absence  in  the  early  times  of  any  pressure  of  danger 
from  without  permitted  its  free  indulgence  without 
entailing  any  serious  penalty.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
at  what  time  the  first  settlements  took  place ;  but 
during  the  period  of  Egyptian  supremacy  over 
Western  Asia,  under  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties  (ab.  B.C.  1600-1350),  we  seem  to  find  the 
Phoenicians  in  possession  of  the  coast  tract,  and  their 
cities  severally  in  the  enjoyment  of  independence  and 
upon  a  quasi-equality.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gebal,  Aradus, 
Simyra,  Sarepta,  Berytus,  and  perhaps  Arka, 
appear  in  the  inscriptions  of  Thothmes  III,^  and  in 


'  Mark  vii.  26. 

^  Ezra  iii.  7. 

'  1  Kings  V.  18  (marginal  render- 


^  Gen.  X.  17,  18. 

"  Judg.  i.  31. 

'  See  above,  ch.  i.  pp.  26-28. 


ing).  I      ^  nnigsch,   Hist,  of  Egypt^  i, 

^  Ezek.  XX vii.  11.  ,  222,  et  seq. 
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the  '  Travels  of  a  Mohar/  ^  without  any  indication 
of  the  pre-eminence,  much  less  of  the  supremacy,  of 
any  one  of  them.  The  towns  pursued  their  courses 
independently  one  of  another,  submitting  to  the 
Egyptians  when  hard  pressed,  but  always  ready  to 
reassert  themselves,  and  never  joining,  so  far  as 
appears,  in  any  league  or  confederation,  by  which 
their  separate  autonomy  might  have  been  endangered. 
During  this  period  no  city  springs  to  any  remarkable 
height  of  greatness  or  prosperity ;  material  progress 
is,  no  doubt,  being  made  by  the  nation ;  but  it  is  not 
very  marked,  and  it  does  not  excite  any  particular 
attention. 

But  with  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  power, 
which  sets  in  after  the  death  of  the  second  Eameses, 
a  change  takes  place.  External  pressure  being 
removed,  ambitions  begin  to  develop  themselves. 
In  the  north  Aradus  (Arvad),  in  the  south  Sidon, 
proceed  to  exercise  a  sort  of  hegemony  over  several 
neighbouring  states.  Sidon  becomes  known  as 
'  Great  Zidon.'  *^  Not  content  with  her  maritime 
ascendency,  which  was  already  pushing  her  into 
special  notice,  she  aspired  to  a  land  dominion,  and 
threw  out  offshoots  from  the  main  seat  of  her  power 
as  far  as  Laish,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Jordan.* 
It  was  her  support,  probably,  which  enabled  the  in- 
habitants of  such  comparatively  weak  cities  as  Accho 
and  Achzib  and  Aphek  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  maintain  themselves,  despite  all 
attempts  made  to  reduce  them.'*  At  the  same  time 
she  gradually  extended  her  influence  over  the  coast 


*  See  Records  of  the  Pasty  ii. 
110,  111. 

*  Josh.  xi.  8 ;  xix.  28. 


'  Judj?.  xviii.  7,  8. 
*  Ibid.  i.  31. 
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towns  in  her  neighbourhood,  as  Sarepta,  Heldun, 
])erhaps  Berytus,  Ecdippa,  and  Accho.  The  period 
which  succeeds  that  of  Egyptian  preponderance 
in  Western  Asia  may  be  distinguished  as  that  of 
kSidonian  ascendency,  or  of  such  ascendency  slightly 
modified  by  an  Aradian  hegemony  in  the  north  over 
the  settlements  intervening  between  Mount  Casius 
and  the  northern  roots  of  Lebanon.^  During  this 
period  Sidon  came  to  the  front,  alike  in  arts,  in  arms, 
and  in  navigation.  Her  vessels  were  found  by  the 
earliest  Greek  navigators  in  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  which  thev  themselves  ventured,  and 
were  known  to  push  themselves  into  regions  where 
no  Greek  dared  to  follow  them.  Under  her  fostering 
care  Phoenician  colonisation  had  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  over  the  ^Egean, 
and  into  the  Propontis.  She  had  engaged  in  war 
witli  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Philistines,  and, 
tliough  worsted  in  the  encounter,  had  obtained  a 
reputation  for  audacity.  By  her  wonderful  progress 
in  the  arts,  her  citizens  had  accjuired  the  epithet  of 
TToXuSatSaXot,'  and  had  come  to  be  recognised  gener- 
allv  as  the  foremost  artificers  of  the  world  in  almost 
everv  branch  of  industrv.  Sidonian  metal-work  was 
])articularly  in  repute.  When  Achilles  at  the  funeral 
of  Patroclus  desired  to  offer  as  a  prize  to  the  fastest 
runner  the  most  beautiful  bowl  that  was  to  be  found 
in  all  the  world,  he  naturally  chose  one  which  had 
been  deftly  made  by  higlily-skilled  Sidonians,  and 
which  Phconician  sailors  had  conveved  in  one  of  their 
hollow  barks  across  the  cloud-shadowed  sea.^     When 


^  Raiuantha  (Laodicea)  in  later 
times  claimed  the  rank  of  *  Metro- 
polis,' which  implied  a  supremacy 
over  other  cities  ;  but  the  real  chief 


power  of  the  north  w^as  Aradua. 
''  Hom.  //.  xxiii.  748, 
5  Ibid.  743-748. 
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Menelaus  proposed  to  present  Telemachus,  the  son  of 
his  old  comrade  Odvsseus,  with  what  was  at  once 
tlie  most  beautiful  and  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions, he  selected  a  silver  bowl  with  a  golden  rim, 
which  in  former  days  he  had  himself  received  as 
a  present  from  Pha^dimus,  the  Sidonian  king.^  The 
sailors  who  stole  Eumasus  from  Ortygia,  and  carried 
him  across  the  sea  to  Ithaca,  obtained  their  prize  by 
coming  to  his  father's  palace,  and  bringing  with 
them,  among  other  wares, 

...  a  necklace  of  fine  gold  to  sell, 

With  brif^lit  electron  linked  right  wondrously  and  well.* 

Sidon's    pre-eminence   in   the    manufacture,   the 

dyeing,   and  the  embroidery  of  textile   fabrics  was 

at  the  same  time  equally  unquestionable.     Hecuba, 

being   advised  to  offer  to  Ath&ne,  on  behalf  of  her 

favourite  son,  the  best  and  loveliest  of  all  the  royal 

robes   which   her   well-stored    dress-chamber    could 

furnish — 

She  to  her  fragrant  wardrobe  bent  her  way, 
Where  her  rich  veils  in  beauteous  order  lay  ; 
Webs  by  Bidonian  virgins  finely  wrought, 
From  Sidon's  woofs  by  youthful  Paris  brought, 
When  o'er  the  boundless  main  tlie  adulterer  led 
Fair  Helen  from  her  home  and  nuptial  bed  ; 
From  these  she  chose  the  fullest,  fairest  far. 
With  broidery  bright,  and  blazing  as  a  star.^ 

Already,  it  would  seem,  the  precious  shell-fish,  on 
which  Phoenicia's  commerce  so  largely  rested  in  later 
times,  had  been  discovered;  and  it  was  the  dazzling 
hue  of  the  robe  which  constituted  its  especial  value. 


'  Horn.  Od,  iv.  618  619.  |      '  Horn.  7/.  vi.  290- 295  (Sotheby's 

'^  Ibid.  XV.  460  (Worsley's  trans-    translation), 
latiou).  1  J 
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Sidon  was  ultimately  eclipsed  by  Tyre  in  the  pro 
ductions  of  the  loom  ;  and  the  unrivalled  dye  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  will  go  down  to  all  future  ages, 
as  *  Tyrian  purple ; '  but  we  may  well  believe  that  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  matters  on  which  prosperity 
and  success  depended,  Tyre  did  but  follow  in  the 
steps  of  her  elder  sister  Sidon,  perfecting  possibly 
the  manufacture  which  had  been  Sidon's  discovery 
in  the  early  ages.  According  to  Scylax  of  Cadj^anda, 
Dor  was  a  Sidonian  colony.^  Geographically  it  be- 
longed rather  to  Philistia  than  to  Phcenicia ;  but  its 
possession  of  large  stores  of  the  purple  fish  caused 
its  sudden  seizure  «nd  rapid  fortification  at  a  very 
remote  date,  probably  by  the  Phcenicians  of  Sidon.*- 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  aggression  may  have 
provoked  that  terrible  war  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  between  the  Philistines  under  the 
hegemony  of  Ascalon  and  the  first  of  the  Phoenician 
cities.  Ascalon  attacked  the  Sidonians  bv  land, 
blockaded  the  ofiending  town,  and  after  a  time  com- 
pelled a  surrender;  but  the  defenders  had  a  ready 
retreat  by  sea,  and,  when  tliey  could  no  longer  hold 
out  against  their  assailants,  took  ship,  and  removed 
themselves  to  Tyre,  which  at  the  time  was  probably 
a  dependency.^ 

In  navigation  also  and  colonisation  Sidon  took 
the  lead.  According  to  some,  she  was  the  actual 
founder  of  Aradus,  which  was  said  to  have  owed  its 
origin  to  a  body  of  Sidonian  exiles,  who  there  settled 
themselves."*  Not  much  reliance,  however,  can  be 
placed   on  this   tradition,  which  first  appears  in   a 


.    *  Scylax,  Periplus,  §  104.  '  Justin,  HUt,  Philipp.  xviii.  8. 

*  CI.  Julius,  quoted  by  Stephen        *  Strab.  xvi.  ii.  §  13. 
<^f  Byzantium,  ad  voc.  AQF02.        v 
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writer  of  the  Augustan  age.  With  more  confidence 
we  mav  ascribe  to  Sidon  the  foundation  of  Citium  in 
Cyprus,  the  colonisation  of  the  islands  in  the  ^Egean, 
and  of  those  Phcenician  settlements  in  North  Africa 
which  were  anterior  to  the  founding  of  C-arthage. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  Sidoniaiis  were 
the  first  to  make  a  settlement  at  Carthage  itself,^  and 
that  the  Tyrian  occupation  under  Dido  was  a  re- 
colonisation  of  an  already  occupied  site.  Anyhow, 
Sidon  was  the  first  to  explore  the  central  Mediter- 
ranean, and  establish  commercial  relations  with  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  the  mid-African  coast,  Cabyles, 
Berbers,  Shuloukhs,  Tuariks,  and  others.  She  is 
thourfit  to  claim  on  a  coin  to  be  the  mother-citv  of 
Melita,  or  Malta,  as  well  as  of  Citium  and  Berytus  ;  ^ 
and,  if  this  claim  be  allowed,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  she  was  also  the  first  to  plant  colonies  in  Sicily. 
Further  than  this,  it  would  seem,  Sidonian  enterprise 
did  not  penetrate.  It  was  left  for  Tyre  to  discover 
the  wealth  of  Southern  Spain,  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  affront  the  perils  of 
the  open  ocean. 

But,  within  the  sphere  indicated,  Sidonian  rovers 
traversed  all  parts  of  the  Great  Sea,  penetrated  into 
every  gulf,  became  familiar  sights  to  the  inhabitants 
of  every  shore.  From  timid  sailing  along  the  coast 
by  day,  chiefly  in  the  summer  season,  when  winds 
whispered  gently,  and  atmospheric  signs  indicated 
that  fair  weather  had  set  in,  they  progressed  by 
degrees  to  long  voyages,  continued  both  by  night 
and  day,^  from  promontory  to  promontor)',  or  from 


*  Appian,  De    lichus    Punicisy  |      '  The   Sidonian    vessel    which 

§  1,  ike.  ,  carries    olT    Euniicus    quits    the 

'^  Gescnius,  A/on.  Phoen,  p.  2G7.  *  Sicilian   haven  after  sunset,  and 
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island  to  island,  sometimes  even  across  a  long  stretch 
of  open  sea,  altogether  out  of  sight  of  land,  and 
carried  on  at  every  season  of  the  year  except  some 
few  of  special  danger.  To  Sidon  is  especially  ascribed 
the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  sailing  by  night,^ 
which  shortened  the  duration  of  voyages  by  ahnost 
one-half,  and  doubled  the  number  of  trips  that  a 
vessel  could  accomplish  in  the  course  of  a  year.  For 
night  sailing  the  arts  of  astronomy  and  computation 
had  to  be  studied ;  ^  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at 
different  seasons  had  to  be  known ;  and  among  the 
shifting  constellations  some  fixed  point  had  to  be 
found  by  which  it  would  be  safe  to  steer.  The  last 
star  in  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear — the  polar  star  of 
our  own  navigation  books — was  fixed  upon  by  the 
PhoDnicians,  probably  by  the  Sidonians,  for  this 
purpose,^  and  was  practically  employed  as  the  best 
index  of  the  true  north  from  a  remote  period.  The 
rate  of  a  ship's  speed  was,  somehow  or  other,  esti- 
mated ;  and  though  it  was  long  before  cliarts  were 
made,  or  the  set  of  currents  taken  into  account,  yet 
voyages  were  for  the  most  part  accomplished  with 
very  tolerable  accuracy  and  safety.  An  ample  com- 
merce grew  up  under  Sidonian  auspices.  After  the 
vernal  equinox  was  over  a  fleet  of  white-winged  ships 
sped  forth  from  the  many  harbours  of  the  Syrian 
coast,  well  laden  wdth  a  variety  of  wares — Phcrnician, 
Assyrian,  Egyptian  ^ — and  made  for  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Levant,  the  ^gean,  the  Propontis,  the 
Adriatic,   the   mid-Mediterranean,    where    they    ex- 


^ 


continncfl  its  voyage  night  and 
day  without  stopping — *Ef ^fxop  )iiv 
ouats   n\foiA€U    yvicras   tc    koI   ^fiap 

(Horn.  Od.  XV.  471-476). 


»  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  §  24. 

«  Ibid. 

'  ManiliuB,  i.  804-309. 

*  Herod,  i.  1. 
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changed  the  cargoes  which  tliey  had  brought  with 
them  for  the  best  products  of  the  lands  whereto  they 
had  come.  Generally,  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a 
month  or  two,  would  complete  the  transfer  of  the 
commodities,  and  the  ships  which  left  Sidon  in  April 
or  May  would  return  about  June  or  July,  unload, 
and  make  themselves  ready  for  a  second  voyage. 
But  sometimes,  it  appears,  the  return  cargo  wjis  not 
so  readily  procured,  and  vessels  had  to  remain  in  the 
foreign  port,  or  roadstead,  for  the  space  of  a  whole 
year.^ 

The  behaviour  of  the  traders  must,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  such  as  won  the  respect  of  the  nations  and 
tribes  wherewith  they  traded.  Otherwise,  the  markets 
would  soon  have  been  closed  against  them,  and,  in 
lieu  of  the  peaceful  commerce  which  the  Phoenicians 
always  affected,  would  have  sprung  up  along  the 
shores  of  the  ]\Iediterranean  a  general  feeling  of 
distrust  and  suspicion,  which  would  have  led  on  to 
hostile  encounters,  surprises,  massacres,  and  then 
reprisals.  The  entire  history  of  Phopnician  commerce 
shows  that  such  a  condition  of  things  never  existed. 
The  traders  and  their  customers  were  bound  together 
by  the  bonds  of  self-interest,  and,  except  in  rare 
instances,  dealt  by  each  other  fairly  and  honestly. 
Still,  there  were  occasions  when,  under  the  stress  of 
temptation,  fair-dealing  was  lost  sight  of,  and  imme- 
diate prospect  of  gain  was  allowed  to  lead  to  the 
commission  of  acts  destructive  of  all  feeling  of  security, 
subversive  of  commercial  morals,  and  calculated  to 
effect  a  rupture  of  commercial  relations,  which  it 
may  often  have  taken  a  long  term  of  years  to  re- 

*  See  T^om.  Ochjss,  xv.  455. 
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establish.  Herodotus  tells  us  that,  at  a  date  consider- 
ably anterior  to  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  ascen- 
dency over  the  other  Phoenician  cities  must  certainly 
have  belonged  to  Sidon,  an  affair  of  this  kind  took 
place  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  whicli  was  long  felt  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  injury  and  an  outrage.  A  Phoeni- 
cian vessel  made  the  coast  near  Argos,  and  the  crew, 
having  effected  a  landing,  proceeded  to  expose  their 
merchandise  for  sale  along  the  shore,  and  to  traffic 
with  the  natives,  who  were  very  willing  to  make 
purchases,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days 
bought  up  almost  the  entire  cargo.  At  length,  just 
as  the  traders  were  thinkincr  of  re-embarkinrr  and 
sailing  away,  there  came  down  to  the  shore  from  the 
capital  a  number  of  Argive  ladies,  inchiding  among 
them  a  princess,  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  the 
Argive  king.  Hereupon,  the  trafficking  and  the 
bargaining  recommenced ;  goods  were  produced 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  new  customers  ;  and  each 
strove  to  obtain  what  she  desired  most  at  the  least 
cost.  But  suddenly,  as  they  were  all  intent  upon 
their  purchases,  and  were  crowding  round  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  the  Phoenicians,  with  a  general  shout, 
ruslied  upon  them.  Many — the  greater  part,  we 
are  told — made  their  escape  ;  but  the  princess,  and 
a  certain  number  of  her  companions,  were  seized  and 
carried  on  board.  The  traders  quickly  put  to  sea, 
and  hoisting  their  sails,  hurried  away  to  Egypt. ^ 

Another  instance  of  kidnapping,  accomplished  by 
art  rather  than  by  force,  is  related  to  us  by  Homer.^ 
Eumajus,  the  swineherd  of  Ulysses,  was  the  son  of  a 
king,  dwelling  towards  the  west,  in  an  island  off  the 


^  Herod.  1.8.o.  '  Horn.  Odyss,  xv.  403-484. 
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Sicilian  coast.  A  Phcenician  woman,  herself  kid- 
napped from  Sidon  by  piratical  Taphians,  had  the 
task  of  nursing  and  tending  him  assigned  to  her,  and 
discharged  it  faithfully  until  a  great  temptation  be- 
fell her.  A  Sidonian  merchant-ship  visited  the  island, 
laden  with  rich  store  of  precious  wares,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
course  of  which  one  of  the  sailors  seduced  the 
Phoenician  nurse,  and  suggested  that  when  the  vessel 
left,  she  should  allow  herself  to  be  carried  off  in  it. 
The  woman,  whose  parents  were  still  alive  at  Sidon, 
came  into  the  scheme,  and  being  apprised  of  the  date 
of  the  ship's  departure,  stole  away  from  the  palace 
unobserved,  taking  with  her  three  golden  goblets, 
and  also  her  master  s  child,  the  boy  of  whom  she  had 
charge.  It  was  evening,  and,  all  having  been  pre- 
pared beforehand,  the  nurse  and  child  were  hastily 
smuggled  on  board,  the  sails  were  hoisted,  and  the 
ship  was  soon  under  weigh.  The  wretched  woman 
died  ere  the  voyage  was  over,  but  the  boy  survived, 
and  was  carried  bv  the  traders  to  Ithaca,  and  there 
sold  for  a  good  sum  to  Laertes. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  these  narratives,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  are  his- 
torically true.  There  may  never  have  been  an  *  lo, 
daughter  of  Inachus,'  or  an  '  Euma^us,  son  of  Ctesius 
Ormenides,'  or  an  island,  '  Syria  called  by  name,  over 
against  Ortv<?ia,'  or  even  a  Ulvsses  or  a  Laertes.  But 
the  tales  could  never  have  grown  up,  have  been  in- 
vented, or  have  gained  acceptance,  unless  the  practice 
of  kidnapping,  on  which  they  are  based,  had  been 
known  to  be  one  in  which  the  Phoenicians  of 
the  time  indulged,  at  any  rate  occasionally.  We 
must  allow  this  blot   on  the   Sidonian   escutcheon, 
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and  can  only  plead,  in  extenuation  of  their  offence, 
first,  the  imperfect  morality  of  the  age,  and  secondly, 
the  fact  that  such  deviations  from  the  Vine  of  fair- 
dealing  and  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  Sidonian 
traders  must  have  been  of  rare  occurrence,  or  the 
flourishing  and  lucrative  trade,  which  was  the  basis 
of  all  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  established.  Successful  com- 
merce must  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  mutual  con- 
fidence ;  and  mutual  confidence  is  impossible  unless 
the  rules  of  fair  dealing  are  observed  on  both  sides, 
if  not  invariably,  yet,  at  any  rate,  so  generally  that 
the  infraction  of  them  is  not  contemplated  on  either 
side  as  anything  but  the  remotest  contingency. 

Of  the  internal  government  of  Sidon  during  this 
period  no  details  have  come  down  to  us.  Un- 
doubtedly, like  all  the  Phoenician  cities  in  the  early 
times,^  she  had  her  own  kings ;  and  we  may  presume, 
from  the  almost  universal  practice  in  ancient  times, 
and  especially  in  the  East,^  that  the  monarchy  was 
hereditary.  The  main  duties  of  the  king  were  to 
lead  out  the  jDcople  to  battle  in  thne  of  war,  and  to 
administer  justice  in  time  of  peace. '"^  The  kings 
were  in  part  supported,  in  part  held  in  check,  by  a 
powerful  aristocracy — an  aristocracy  which,  we  may 
conjecture,  had  wealth,  rather  than  birth,  as  its  basis. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  political  authority  was 
jjossessed  by  the  priesthood,  nor  that  the  priesthood 
was  a  caste,  as  in  India,  and  (according  to  some 
writers)  in  Egypt.     The  priestly  office  was  certaiidy 


'  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  §  14. 

'^  We  find  hereditary  monarcliy 
among  Uie  Hittitea  (liecords  of  the 
Pasty  iv.  28),  at  Tyre  (Menand.  ap. 
Joseph.  Contr,  Ap.  i.  18),  in  Moab 


Records,  xi.  167),  in  Judali    and 
.srael,  in  Syria  (2  Kiiij^s  xiii.  24), 
in  Animon  (2  Sam.  x.  1),  &c. 
^  1  Sam.  viii.  20. 
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not  attached  by  any  general  custom  to  the  person  of 
the  kings,  though  kings  might  be  priests,  and  were  so 

occasionally/ 

We  do  not  distinc^tly  hear  of  Sidon  as  having 
been  engaged  in  any  war  during  the  period  of  her 
ascendency,  excepting  that  with  the  Philistines.  Still 
as  '  the  Zidonians '  are  mentioned  among  the  nations 
wliich  "  oppressed  Israel '  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,'^ 
we  must  conclude  that  differences  arose  between 
them  and  their  southern  neighbours  in  some  portion 
of  this  period,  and  that,  war  having  broken  out 
between  them,  the  advantage  rested  with  Sidon. 
The  record  of '  Judges '  is  incomplete,  and  does  not 
enable  us  even  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Sidonian  '  op- 
pressicm/  We  can  only  say  that  it  was  anterior  to 
the  judgeship  of  Jephthah,  and  was  followed,  like  the 
other  '  oppressions,'  by  a  '  deliverance.' 

Th(^  war  with  the  Pliilistines '^  brought  the  period 
of  Sidonian  ascendency  to  an  end,  and  introduces  us 
to  the  second  period  of  Phoenician  history,  or  that  of 
the  hegemon)^  of  Tyre.  The  supposed  date  of  the 
change  is  H.c.  1252.** 


*  When  kinjijs  are  priests,  it  is  -  Jiul*?.  x.  12. 

noted  as  exceptional.  (SeeMcnnnd.  **  See    above,   p.  410. 

Ls.c.  ;     Inacription     of     Tubnil,  *  Kenrick,  Vh-xnicia,  p.  843. 
line  1.)                                                   I 
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§  2.  Phoenicia  under  the  hegemony  of  Tyre 

(B.C.  1252-877). 

Influx  of  the  Sidanian  population  raises  Tyre  to  the  first  place 
among  the  cities  (about  B,c.  1*252) — First  notable  result^  the 
colonisation  of  GaAes  (B.c,  1130) — Other  colonies  of  about  this 
period — Extension  of  Phoenician  covimerce — Tyre  ruhd  by  kings 
— Abi-Baal — Hiram — Hiram's  dealings  with  Solomon — His  im- 
provement of  his  otvn  cajntal — His  opijiion  of*"  the  land  of  Cabul  * 
— His  joint  trade  with  the  Israelites— His  war  with  Vtica — 
Successors  of  Hiram — Time  of  disturbance — Beign  of  Ithobal — 
of  Badezor — of  Matgen — of  Pygmalion — Founding  of  Carthage 
— First  contact  of  Phoenicia  with  Assyria — Submission  of  Phoe- 
nicia, B.c,  sn. 

Tyre  was  noted  as  a  '  strong  city '  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Joshua/  and  was  probably  inferior  only  to 
Sidon,  or  to  Sidon  and  Aradus,  during  the  period  of 
Sidonian  ascendency.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Travels 
of  a  Mohar'  (about  B.C.  1350)  as  'a  port,  richer  in 
fish  than  in  sands.' ^  The  tradition  was,  that  it 
acquired  its  predominance  and  pre-eminence  from  the 
accession  of  the  Sidonian  population,  which  fled 
thither  by  sea,  when  no  longer  able  to  resist  the 
forces  of  Ascalon.^  We  do  not  find  it,  however, 
attaining  to  any  great  distinction  or  notoriety,  until 
more  than  a  century  later,  when  it  distinguishes 
itself  by  the  colonisation  of  Gades  (about  B.C.  1130), 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  may  perhaps  deduce  from  this  fact, 
that  the  concentration  of  energy  caused  by  the  re- 
moval to  Tyre  of  the  best  elements  in  the  population 
of  Sidon  gave  a  stimulus  to  enterprise,  and  caused 
longer  voyages  to  be  undertaken,  and  greater  dangers 
to  be  affronted  by  the  daring  seamen  of  the  Syrian 

'  Josh.  xix.  29.  ^  Records  of  the  Past,  ii.  111. 

^  Justin,  Hist,  Phil,  xviii.  8. 
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coast  than  had  ever  been  ventured  on  before.  The 
Tyrian  seamen  were,  perhaps,  of  a  tougher  fibre  than 
the  Sidonian,  and  the  change  of  hegemony  is  certainly 
accompanied  by  a  greater  display  of  energy,  a  more 
adventurous  spirit,  a  wider  colonisation,  and  a  more 
w^onderful  commercial  success,  than  characterise  the 
preceding  period  of  Sidonian  leadership  and  influence. 

The  settlements  planted  by  Tyre  in  the  first  burst 
of  her  colonising  energy  seem  to  have  been,  besides 
Gades,  Thasos,  Abdera  and  Pronectus  towards  the 
north,  Malaca,  Sexti,  Carteia,  Belon,  and  a  second 
Abdera  in  Spain,  together  with  Caralis  in  Sardinia,^ 
Tingis  and  Lixus  on  the  West  African  coast,  and  in 
North  Africa  Hadrumetum  and  the  lesser  Leptis.*-^ 
Her  aim  was  to  throw  the  meshes  of  her  commerce 
wider  than  Sidon  had  ever  done,  and  so  to  sweep 
into  her  net  a  more  abundant  booty.  It  was  Tvre 
which  especially  affected  'long  voyages,'^  and  induced 
her  colonists  of  Gades  to  explore  the  shores  outside 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  northwards  as  far  as  Cornwall 
and  the  Scilly  Isles,  southwards  to  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  and  north-eas^w^ards  into  the  Baltic.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  uncertain  at  what  date  these  explorations 
were  effected,  and  some  of  them  may  belong  to  the 
later  hegemony  of  Tyre,  ab.  B.C.  600  ;  but  the  forward 
movement  of  the  twelfth  century  seems  to  have  been 
distinctly  Tyrian,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  results 
of  the  new  position  in  which  she  was  placed  by  thii 
sudden  collapse  of  her  elder  sister,  Sidon. 

According  to  some,**  Tyre,  during  the  early  period 
of  her   supremacy,  was  under   the   government   of 


^  Claudian,  Bell  Gild.  L  120. 
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shuphethn^  or  'judges;'  but  the  general  usage  of 
(lie  Phoenician  cities  makes  against  this  supposition. 
Philo  in  his  '  Origines,of  Plioenicia'  speaks  constantly 
of  kings/  but  never  of  judges.  We  liear  of  a  king, 
Abd-Baal,  at  Berytus^  about  b.c.  1300.  Sidonian 
kinofs  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  tlie  mvth  of 
Europa.^  Tlie  cities  founded  by  tlie  Pliaaiicians  in 
Cyprus  are  always  under  monarchical  rule.'*  Tyre 
itself,  when  its  history  first  presents  itself  to  us  in  any 
detail,  is  governed  by  a  king/^  All  tluit  can  be  urged 
on  the  other  side  is,  that  we  know  of  no  Tyrian  king 
by  name  until  about  B.C.  1050  ;  and  that,  if  there  liad 
been  earlier  kings,  it  might  liave  been  expected  tliat 
some  record  of  them  would  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  to  argue  thus  is  to  ignore  the  extreme  scanti- 
ness and  casual  character  of  tlie  notices  which  have 
ivachecl  us  bearing  upon  the  early  Phoenician  history. 
No  writer  has  left  us  any  continuous  history  of 
Phoenicia,  even  in  the  barest  outline.^  Native  monu- 
mental annals  are  entirely  wanting.  We  depend  for 
the  early  times  upon  the  accident  of  Jewish  monarchs 
having  come  into  contact  occasionallv  with  Phoenician 
ones,  and  on  Jewish  writers  having  noted  the  occa- 
sions in  Jewish  histories.  Scripture  and  Josephus 
alone  furnish  our  materials  for  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  and  the  materials  are  scanty,  frag- 
mentary, and  sadly  wanting  in  completeness. 

It  is  towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century 
B.C.  that  these  materials  become  available.     About 


^  See   the   fragments   of    Philo    in  all  the  cities  (G.  Smith,  Eponym 
Bvblius,  passim.  Canon,  p.  189).     So  the  Persians 

'-  Euaeb.  Prai),  Ev.  x.  9,  §  12.       (Herod,  v.  104  110). 

3  Tatian,  Adv,  Gro'c  §  58.  '"  Dius,  Fr.  2 ;  Menand.  Fr.  1. 

"*  Cinyras  and   Belus  are  both  |      "  Justin  (x\nii.  8)  is  scarcely  an 
connected  with   Cj^prus  as  kings,    exception. 
The  Assyrians  found  kings  there  I 
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the  time  when  David  was  acclaimed  as  king  by  the 
tribe  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  a  Phoenician  prince  mounted 
the  throne  of  Tyre,  by  name  Abibalus,  or  Abi-Baal.^ 
We  do  not  know  the  length  of  his  reign ;  but,  while 
the  son  of  Jesse  was  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life, 
Abi-Baal  was  succeeded  on  the  Tyrian  throne  by  his 
son,  Hiram  or  Hirom,  a  prince  of  great  energy,  of 
varied  tastes,  and  of  an  unusually  broad  and  liberal 
turn  of  mind.  Hiram,  casting  his  eye  over  the  con- 
dition of  the  states  and  kingdoms  which  were  his 
neighbours,  seems  to  have  discerned  in  Judah  and 
David  a  power  and  a  ruler  whose  friendship  it  w^as 
desirable  to  cultivate  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  very  close  relations.  Accordingly,  it  was 
not  long  after  the  Jewish  monarch's  capture  of  the 
Jebusite  stronghold  on  Mount  Zion  that  the  Tyrian 
prince  sent  messengers  to  lihn  to  Jerusalem,  with  a 
present  of  '  timl)er  of  cedars,'  and  a  number  of  car- 
penters, and  stone-hewers,  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
building.^  David  accepted  their  services,  and  a 
goodly  palace  soon  arose  on  some  part  of  the  Eastern 
hill,  of  which  cedar  from  Lebanon  was  the  chief 
material,^  and  of  which  Hiram's  workmen  were  the 
constructors.  At  a  later  date  David  set  himself  to 
collect  abundant  and  choice  materials  for  the  mag- 
nificent Temple  which  Solomon  his  son  was  divinely 
commissioned  to  build  on  Mount  Moriah  to  Jehovah ; 
and  here  again  '  the  Zidonians  and  they  of  Tyre,'  or 
the  subjects  of  Hiram,  '  brought  much  cedar  wood  to 
David.'  ^  The  friendship  continued  firm  to  the  close 
of  David's  reign ;  ^  and  when  Solomon  succeeded  his 


*  See  the  frftgments  of  Dius  and 
Menander  above  cited. 
•    2  1  Chr.  xiv.  1. 


»  2  Sam.  vii.  2. 
*  1  Chr.  xxii.  4. 
^  1  Kings  V.  1. 
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father  as  king  of  Israel  and  lord  of  the  whole  tract 
between  the  middle  Euphrates  and  Egypt,  the  bonds 
were  drawn  yet  closer,  and  an  alliance  concluded 
which  placed  the  two  powers  on  terms  of  the  very 
greatest  intimacy.  Hiram  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
Solomon's  accession  than  he  sent  an  embassy  to  con- 
gratulate him ;  ^  and  Solomon  took  advantage  of  the 
opening  which  presented  itself  to  announce  his  inten- 
tion of  building  the  Temple  which  his  father  had  de- 
signed, and  to  request  Hiram's  aid  in  the  completion 
of  the  work.  Copies  of  letters  which  passed  between 
the  two  monarchs  were  preserved  l)oth  in  the  Tyrian 
and  the  Jewish  archives,  and  the  Tyrian  versions  are 
said  to  have  been  still  extant  in  the  public  record 
office  of  the  city  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.*-     These  documents  ran  as  follows : — 

*  Solomon  to  King  Hiram  [sends  greeting] : — Know 
that  mv  father  David  was  desirous  of  buildin^r  a 
tLMnple  to  God,  but  was  prevented  by  his  wars  and 
his  continual  expeditions;  for  he  did  not  rest  from 
subduing  his  adversaries,  until  lie  had  made  every 
one  of  them  tributary  to  him.  And  now  I  for  my 
part  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  present  time  of 
])eace,  and  having  rest  thereby  I  purpose  to  build  the 
house ;  for  God  declared  to  mv  father  that  it  should 
be  built  by  me.  Wherefore  1  beseech  thee  to  send 
some  of  thy  servants  with  mv  servants  to  Mount 
Lebanon,  to  cut  wood  there,  for  none  among  us  can 
skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians.  And  I 
will  pay  the  wood-cutters  their  hire  at  whatsoever 
rate  thou  shalt  determine.' 

'  King  Hiram  to  King  Solomon  [sends  greeting] : — 


*  Joseph.  Ant,  Jul.  viii.  2,  §  6;  1  Kings,  l.s.c.       ^  Ibid.  viii.  2,  J  8. 
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Needs  must  I  praise  God,  that  hath  given  thee  to  sit 
upon  thy  father's  throne,  seeing  that  thou  art  a  wise 
man,  and  possessed  of  every  virtue.  And  I,  rejoicing 
at  these  things,  will  do  all  that  thou  hast  desired  of 
me.  I  will  by  my  servants  cut  thee  in  abundance 
timber  of  cedar  and  timber  of  cypress,  and  will  bring 
them  down  to  the  sea,  and  command  my  servants  to 
construct  of  them  a  float,  or  raft,  and  navigate  it  to 
whatever  point  of  thy  coast  thou  mayest  wish,  and 
there  discharge  them ;  after  which  thy  servants  can 
carry  tliem  to  Jerusalem.  But  be  it  thy  care  to 
provide  me  in  return  with  a  supply  of  food,  whereof 
we  are  in  want  as  inhabiting  an  island.'  ^ 

The  result  was  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Tyrian  monarch  furnished  his  brother  king  with 
timber  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  cedar,  cut  in  Lebanon, 
and  also  with  a  certain  number  of  trained  artificers, 
workers  in  metal,  carpenters,  and  masons,  while  the 
Israelite  monarch  on  his  part  made  a  return  in  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  supplying  Tyre,  while  the  contract 
lasted,  with  20,000  cors  of  wheat,  the  same  quantity 
of  barley,  20,000  baths  of  wine,  and  the  same 
number  of  oil,  annually.^  Phoenicia  always  needed 
to  import  supplies  of  food  for  its  abundant  popula- 
tion,'**  and  having  an  inexhaustible  store  of  timber  in 
Lel^anon,  was  glad  to  find  a  market  for  it  so  near. 
Thus  the  arrangement  suited  both  parties.  The  hill- 
sides of  Galilee  and  the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of 
Esdraelon  and  Sharon  produced  a  superabundance  of 
wheat  and  barlev,  whereof  the  inhabitants  had  to 
dispose  in  some  quarter  or  other,  and  the  highlands 


^  See  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud.  viii.  2,  I  1  Kings  v.  8-6  and  7-9. 
§    7,    and    compare     the    letters        "^  1  Kings  v.  10-12. 
with  their  Hebrew  counterparts  in        ^  £zek.  xxvii.  17 ;  Acts  xii.  20. 
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of  Samaria  and  Judiea  bore  oil  and  wine  far  beyond 
the  wants  of  those  who  cultivated  them.  What  PhoD- 
nicia  lacked  in  these  respects  from  the  scantiness  of 
its  cultivable  soil,  Palestine  was  able  and  eacrer  to 
supply ;  while  to  Phoenicia  it  was  a  boon  to  obtain, 
not  only  a  market  for  her  timber,  but  also  employ- 
ment for  her  surplus  population,  whi(*h  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  was  always  requiring  to  be 
carried  off  to  distant  lands,  from  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  itself  at  home. 

A  still  greater  advantage  was  it  to  the  rude 
Judaeans  to  get  the  assistance  of  their  civilised  and 
artistic  neighbours  in  the  design  and  execution,  both 
of  the  Temple  itself  and  of  all  those  accessories, 
which  in  ancient  times  a  sacred  edifice  on  a  lartje 
scale  was  regarded  as  requiring.  The  Phcenicians, 
and  especially  the  Tyrians,  had  long  possessed,  both 
in  their  home  and  foreign  settlements,  temples  of 
some  pretension,  and  Hiram  had  recently  been  en- 
gaged in  beautifying  and  adorning,  perhaps  in  re- 
building, some  of  these  venerable  edifices  at  Tyre.^ 
A  Phoenician  architectural  style  had  thus  been 
formed,  and  Hiram's  architects  and  artificers  would 
be  familiar  with  constructive  principles  and  orna- 
mental details,  as  well  as  with  industrial  processes, 
w^hich  are  very  unhkely  to  have  been  known  at 
the  time  to  the  Hebrews.  The  wood  for  the  Jewish 
Temple  was  roughly  cut,  and  the  stones  quarried,  by 
Israelite  w^orkmen ;  ^  but  all  the  delicate  work, 
whether  in  the  one  material  or  the  other,  was  per- 
formed by  the  servants  of  Hiram.  Stone-cutters 
from  Gebal  (Byblus)  shaped  and  smoothed  the  '  great 


»  Menander,  Fr.  1.  ^  1  Kings  v.  15,  18  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  18. 
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Stones,  costly  stones '  employed  in  the  substructions 
of  the  '  house ; '  ^  Tyrian  carpenters  planed  and 
polished  the  cedar  planks  used  for  the  walls,  and 
covered  tliem  with  representations  of  cherubs  and 
palms  and  gourds  and  opening  flowers/'^  The  metal- 
lurgists of  Sidon  probably  supplied  the  cherubic 
figures  in  the  inner  sanctuary,^  as  well  as  the  cast- 
ings for  the  doors,**  and  the  bulk  of  the  sacred 
vessels.  The  vail  which  separated  between  the 
'  Holy  Place  '  and  the  Holy  of  Holies — a  marvellous 
fabric  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  crimson,  and  white, 
with  cherubim  wrought  thereon  ^ — owed  its  beauty 
probably  to  Tyrian  dyers  and  Tyrian  workers  in 
embroidery.  The  master-workman  lent  by  the 
Tyrian  monarch  to  superintend  the  entire  work — an 
extraordinary  and  almost  universal  genius — 'skilful 
to  work  in  gold  and  in  silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in 
stone,  and  in  timber  ;  in  purple,  in  blue,  in  fine  linen, 
and  in  crimson ;  also  to  grave  any  manner  of  grav- 
ing'^— who  bore  the  same  name  with  the  king,^  was 
the  son  of  an  Israelite  mother,  but  boasted  a  Tvrian 
father,®  and  was  doubtless  born  and  bred  up  at  Tyre. 
Under  his  special  direction  were  cast  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan,^  those 
wonderful  pillars,  known  as  Jachin  and  Boaz,  which 
have  already  been  described, ^°  and  which  seem  to 
have  had  tlieir  counterparts  in  the  sacred  edifices 
both   of  Phoenicia   and   Cyprus. ^^     To   him   also   is 


»  1  Kings  V.  17,  18.  »  1  Kings  vii.  14;  2  Chron.  ii.  14. 

-  Ibid.  vi.  18,  29.  »  1  Kings  vii.  46. 

3  Ibid,  verses  23-28.  *''  See  above,  pp.  209,  210. 

^  Ibid,  verse  35.  '*  Menander,  Fr.  1 ;  Dius,  Fr.  2  ; 

*  2  Chron.  iii.  14.  Philostrat.    Vit,  ApolL  v.  5 ;  Sil. 

**  Ibid.  li.  14.  I  Ital.   BelL  Pun,  iii.   14,   22,   80. 

'  1  Kings  vii.  13.  1  Compare  above,  pp.  145-147. 
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specially  ascribed  the  *  molten  sea,'  standing  on  twelve 
oxen,^  which  was  perhaps  the  most  artistic  of  all  the 
objects  placed  within  the  Temple  circuit,  as  are  also 
the  lavers  upon  wheels,^  which,  if  less  striking  as 
works  of  art,  were  even  more  curious. 

The  partnership  established  between  the  two 
kingdoms  in  connection  with  the  building  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  Jewish  Temple,  which  lasted  for  seven 
years,^  was  further  continued  for  thirteen  more  "*  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  Solomon's  palace. 
This  palace,  like  an  Assyrian  one,  consisted  of  several 
distinct  cdiiices.  '  The  chief  was  a  long  hall  which, 
like  the  Temple,  was  encased  in  cedar;  w- hence 
probably  its  name,  "  The  House  of  the  Forest  of 
Jjcbanon."  In  front  of  it  ran  a  pillared  portico. 
Between  tliis  portico  and  the  palace  itself  was  a 
cedar  porch,  sometimes  called  tlie  Tower  of  I^avid. 
In  tliis  tower,  apparently  hung  over  the  walls  outside, 
were  a  tliou.sand  golden  sliields,  which  gave  to  the 
wliole  palace  the  name  of  the  Armoury.  With  a 
splendour  that  outshone  any  like  fortress,  the  tower 
with  these  golden  targets  glittered  far  off  in  the  sun- 
shine like  the  tall  neck,  as  it  was  thought,  of  a 
])eautiful  bride,  de(*ked  out,  after  the  manner  of  the 
East,  with  strings  of  golden  coins.  This  porch  was 
the  gem  and  ce^ntre  of  the  whole  empire ;  and  was 
so  much  thouii'ht  of  that  a  smaller  likeness  to  it  was 
erected  in  another  part  of  the  royal  precinct  for  the 
queen.  Within  the  porch  itself  was  to  be  seen  the 
king  in  state.  On  a  throne  of  ivo^^y,  brought  from 
Africa  or  India,  the  throne  of  many  an  Arabian 
legend,  the  kings  of  Judah  were  solemnly  seated  on 


'  1  Kinps  vii.  15  22.  I      ^  ^^^  vi.  88. 

2  Ibid,  verses  27-37.  i      *  Ibid.  vii.  1.    Compare  ix.  la 
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tlie  day  of  tlieir  accession.  From  its  lofty  seat,  and 
under  that  high  gateway,  Solomon  and  his  successors 
after  him  delivered  their  solemn  judgments.  That 
"-  porcli ''  or  "  gate  of  justice "  still  kept  alive  the 
likeness  of  the  old  patriarchal  custom  of  sitting  in 
judgment  at  the  gate ;  exactly  as  the  "  Gate  of 
Ju.stice "  still  recalls  it  to  us  at  Granada,  and  the 
Sublime  Porte — "  the  Lofty  Gate  " — at  Constanti- 
nople.  He  sate  on  the  back  of  a  golden  bull,  its 
head  turned  over  its  shoulder,  probably  the  ox  or 
bull  of  Ephraim ;  under  his  feet,  on  each  side  of  the 
steps,  were  six  golden  lions,  probably  the  lions  of 
Judah.  This  was  "  the  seat  of  Judgment."  This  was 
''  the  throne  of  tlie  House  of  David."  '  ^ 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these  matters 
because  it  is  from  the  lentrUiv  and  elaborate  de- 
scriptions  wliich  the  Hebrew  writers  give  of  these 
Phoenician  constructions  at  Jerusalem  that  we  must 
form  our  conceptions,  not  only  of  the  state  of 
Pha'uician  art  in  Hiram's  time,  but  also  of  the  works 
wlierewith  he  adorned  his  own  capital.  He  came  to 
tlie  throne  at  the  age  of  nhieteen,-  on  the  decease  of 
his  fatlier,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  improve, 
enlarge,  and  beautify  the  city,  which  in  his  time 
claimed  the  headship  of,  at  any  rate,  all  Southern 
Phoenicia.  He  found  Tyre  a  city  built  on  two  islands, 
separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  a  narrow  channel, 
and  so  cramped  for  room  that  the  inhabitants  had  no 
open  square,  or  public  place,  on  which  they  could 
meet,    and    were    closely    packed   in    overcrowded 


'   Stanley,     Lectures     on      the    to  have  been  fifty-three  years  old 
Jewish  Church,  ii.  165-167.  I  at  his  decease,  and  to  have  reigned 

*  See  the  Fragment  of  Menander  ,  ihirty-four  years, 
above  (iiioted,  where  Hiram  is  said 
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dwellings.^  Tlie  primary  necessity  was  to  increase 
the  area  of  the  place  ;  and  this  Hiram  effected,  first, 
by  fiUing  up  the  channel  between  the  two  islands 
with  stone  and  rubbish,  and  so  gaining  a  space  for 
new  buildings,  and  then  by  constructing  huge  moles 
or  embankments  towards  the  east,  and  towards  the 
south,  where  the  sea  was  shallowest,  and  thus  turning 
what  had  been  water  into  land.  In  this  way  he  so 
enlarged  the  town  that  he  was  able  to  lay  out  a '  wide 
space '  (Eurychorus)  ^  as  a  public  square,  which,  like 
the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  at  Venice,  became  the  great 
resort  of  the  inhal)itants  for  business  and  pleasure. 
Having  thus  provided  for  utility  and  convenience,  he 
next  proceeded  to  embellishment  and  ornamentation. 
The  old  temples  did  not  seem  to  him  wortliy  of  his 
renovated  capital ;  he  therefore  pulled  them  down 
and  built  new  ones  in  their  place.  In  the  most 
central  part  of  the  city  ^  he  erected  a  fane  for  the 
worsliip  of  Melkartli  and  Ashtoreth,  probably  retain- 
ing the  old  site,  l)ut  constructing  an  entirely  new 
building — the  building  wliicli  Herodotus  visited/ and 
in  whicli  Alexander  insisted  on  sacrificing.^  Towards 
the  south-west,^'  on  wliat  had  been  a  separate  islet,  he 
raised  a  temple  to  Baal,  and  adorned  it  with  a  lofty 
pillar  of  gold,'^  or  at  any  rate  plated  with  gold. 
Whether  he  built  himself  a  new  palace  is  not  related  ; 
but  as  the  roval  residence  of  later  times  was  situated 
on  the  southern  shore,^  which  was  one  of  Hiram's 


'  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  §  23.  '  examination  (Mission,  l.s.c.)     The 

^  Menander,  l.s.c.  '   |  earlier  opinion  placed  the  amaller 

^  So    M.    IJenan,    Mission  dc    island,  with  its  Temple  of  Baal, 

Fhcnicic,  ]).  369.  towards  the  north  (Kenrick,  P7wp- 

^  Herod,  ii.  44.                     •  1  nivia,  p.  ;J47). 

^  Arrian,   Exj>cd.   Alex.   ii.  16»        "  Menander,  I.g.c. 

24.  I      *  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  ii.  28,  sub 
^  So   M.   Kenan,  after    careful    fin. 
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additions  to  his  capital,  it  is  perhaps  most  probable 
that  the  construction  of  this  new  palace  was  due  to 
him.  The  chief  material  which  he  used  in  his  build- 
ings was,  as  in  Jerusalem,  cedar.  The  substructions 
alone  were  of  stone.  They  were  probably  not  on  so 
grand  a  scale  as  those  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  since 
the  wealth  of  Hiram,  sovereign  of  a  petty  kingdom, 
must  have  fallen  very  far  short  of  Solomon's,  ruler  of 
an  extensive  empire. 

At  the  close  of  the  twenty  years  during  which 
Hiram  had  assisted  Solomon  in  his  buildings,  the 
Israelite  monarch  deemed  it  right  to  make  his  Tyrian 
brother  some  additional  compensation  beyond  the 
corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  with  which,  according  to  his 
contract,  he  had  annually  supplied  him.  Accordingly, 
he  voluntarily  ceded  to  him  a  district  of  Galilee  con- 
taining twenty  cities,  a  portion  of  the  old  inheritance 
of  Aslier,^  conveniently  near  to  Accho,  of  which  Hiram 
was  probably  lord,  and  not  verj^  remote  from  Tyre. 
The  tract  appears  to  have  been  that  where  the  modern 
Kabul  now  stands,  which  is  a  rocky  and  bare  high- 
land,*'^— part  of  the  outlying  roots  of  Lebanon — over- 
looking the  rich  plain  of  Akka  or  Accho,  and 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  its  fertility.  Hiram, 
on  the  completion  of  the  cession,  '  came  out  from 
Tyre  to  see  the  cities  which  Solomon  had  given  him,' 
and  was  disappointed  with  the  gift.  *What  cities 
are  these,'  he  said,  '  which  thou  hast  given  me,  my 
]:)rother  ?  And  he  called  them  the  land  of  Cabul ' — 
'  rubbish  '  or  '  offscourings ' — to  mark  his  disappoint- 
ment.'"^ 

But   this  passing  grievance  was  not  allowed  in 

•  Josh.  xix.  27.  I  searches,  pp.  87,  88. 

'^  See     Kobinson,     Later     Be-  ,      ^  1  Kings  ix.  10-18. 
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any  way  to  overshadow,  or  interfere  with,  the  friendly 
alliance    and   '  entente  cordiale '  (to  use  a  modern 
phrase)    which    existed   between    the   two    nations. 
Solomon,  according  to  one  authority,^  paid  a  visit 
to  Tyre,  and  gratified  his  host  by  worshipping  in  a 
Sidonian  temple.   According  to  another,'^  Hiram  gave 
him  in  marriage,  as  a  secondary  wife,  one  of  his  own 
daughters — a   marriage   perhaps   alluded  to  by  tlie 
writer  of  Kings  when  he  tells  us  that  '  King  Solomon 
loved  manv  stran«fe  women  to^rether  with  the  dausjhter 
of    Pharaoh,  women  of    the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Edomites,   Zidonians^  and   Hittites.'  ^      The    closest 
commercial  relations  were  established  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  hope  of  them  was  probably  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  which  attracted  both  parties 
to  the  alliance.     The  Tyrians,  on  their  part,  possessed 
abundant  ships ;  their  sailors  had  full  '  knowledge  of 
the  sea,'  **  and  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
almost  wholly  in  their  hands.     Solomon,  on  his  side, 
being  master  of  tlie  port  of  Ezion-Geber  on  the  Eed 
Sea,  had  access  to  the  lucrative  traffic  with  Eastern 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  perhaps  India,  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs.     He 
had  also,  by  his   land   power,  a  command  of    tlie 
trade  routes  along  the  Coele-Syrian  valley,  by  Aleppo, 
and  by  Tadmor,  which  enabled  him  effectually  either 
to  help  or  to  hinder  the  Phoenician  land  traffic.    Thus 
either  side  had  comething  to  gain  from  the  other,  and 
a  close  commercial  union  might  be  safely  counted 
on  to  work  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both.     Such 
a  union,   therefore,   took   place.      Hiram    admij^ted 


'  Justin,  Dial,  c,  Trifj^h,  §  84. 
^  Menand.     ap.     Clem.     Alex. 
Strom,  i.  386, 


3 

4 


1  Kin<?s  xi.  1. 
Ibid.  ix.  27. 
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Solomon  to  a  participation  in  his  western  traffic  ; 
and  tlie  two  kings  maintained  a  conjoint  '  navy  of 
Tarsliish,'  ^  which,  trading  with  Spain  and  the  West 
coast  of  Africa,  brought  to  Phceni(ua  and  Palestine 
'  once  in  three  years '  many  precious  and  rare  com- 
modities, the  chief  of  them  being  '  gold,  and  silver, 
ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.'  Spain  would  yield 
the  gold  and  the  silver,  for  the  Tagus  brought  down 
gold,^  and  the  Spanisli  silver-mines  were  the  richest 
in  the  world.^  Africa  would  furnish  in  abundance 
tlie  ivory  and  the  apes ;  for  elephants  were  numerous 
in  Mauritania,^  and  on  the  west  coast, ^  in  ancient 
times;  and  the  gorilla*^  and  the  Barbary  ape  are 
well-known  African  products.  Africa  may  also  have 
produced  the  '  peacocks,'  if  tukkiyim  are  really  '  pea- 
cocks,' though  they  are  not  found  there  at  the 
present  day.  Or  the  tukkiyim  may  have  been 
Guinea-fowl — a  bird  of  the  same  class  with  the 
peacock. 

In  return,  Solomon  opened  to  Hiram  the  route  to 
the  East  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  Solomon,  doubtless 
by  the  assistance  of  shipwrights  furnished  to  him 
from  Tyre,  '  made  a  navy  of  ships  at  Ezion-Geber, 
which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  Edom,'  ^  and  the  sailors  of  the  two 
nations  conjointly  manned  the  ships,  and  performed 

^  See  1  Kings  x.  22.     The  di8-        ''  Mela.  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  iv.  22, 
tinctnesR   of  this  navy  from   the     §  115;  Catnll.  xx.  JJO,  &c. 


one  which  brought  gold  from 
()])hir  has  been  maintained  by 
Dean  Stanley  (Lectures  on  the 
JewM  Church,  ii.  15G)  and  the 
llev.  J.  Hammond  (Pulpit  Com- 
men  tar tj.  Comment  on  1  Kings, 
p.  21 H),  as  well  as  by  the  present 
writer  (Speaker's  Conimentary,n. 
pp.  545,  540).  1 


•*  See  PJin.  H,  N,  iii.  8 ;  xxxiii. 
6 ;  Polyb.  x.  10 ;  Stral).  iii.  2,  §  H 
and  10. 

•  Herod,  iv.  191 ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
viii.  11. 

'-*  Hanno,  Periplus,  p.  6. 

•*  Ibid.  pp.  18,  14. 

7  1  Kings  ix.  26. 
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the  voyage  to  Opliir,  whence  tliey  brought  gold,  and 
'  great  plenty  of  almiig-trees/  and  precious  stones.^ 
The  position  of  Ophir  has  been  much  disputed,  but 
the  balance  of  argument  is  in  favour  of  the  theory 
which  places  it  in  Arabia,  on  the  south-eastern  coast, 
a  little  outside  the  Straits  of  JJab-el-Mandeb.^     It  is 
possible  that,  the  fleet  did  not  confine  itself  to  trade 
with  Ophir,  but,  once  launched  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
proceeded   along   the  Asiatic  coast   to  the   Persian 
Gulf   and  the  peninsula   of  Hindustan.     Or   Ophir 
may  have  been  an  Arab  emporium  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  the  merchants  of  Syria  may  have  found 
there  the  Indian  commodities,  and  tlie  Indian  woods,^ 
which  they  seem  to  liave  brought  back  with  them 
to  their  own  country.     A  most  lucrative  traffic  was 
certainly  established  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  two 
kings  ;    and  if   the  lion's  share  of  the  profit  fell  to 
Solomon  and  the  Hebrews,*  still  the  Phoenicians  and 
Hiram  must  have  participated  to  some  considerable 
extent  in  the  gains  made,  or  the  arrangement  would 
not  have  continued. 

It  is  thought  that  Hiram  was  engaged  in  one  war 
of  some  importance.  Menander  tells  us,  according 
to  the  present  text  of  Josephus,"^  that  the  '  Tityi ' 
revolted  from  him,  and  refused  any  longer  to  pay  him 
tribute,  whereupon  he  made  an  expedition  against 
them,  and  succeeded  in  compelling  them  to  submit 
to  his  authority.  As  the  '  Tityi '  are  an  unknown 
people,  conjecture  has  been  busy  in  suggesting  other 


^  1  Kings  X.  11.  *  the  Hebraised  form  of  a  Deccan 

-  The  case  is  excellently  stated    word    for    sandalwood '    (Stanley, 
in    Mr.    Twistleton's    article    on    Lcctureit,  ii.  157). 


OPHIR  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii. 

'  As  almug  or  algunif  which  is 


*  1  Kings  ix.  2B. 
^  Contr,  Ap.  i.  18. 
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names/  and  critics  are  now  of  opinion  that  the 
original  word  used  by  Menander  was  not  'Tityi/ 
but  '  Itykaei.'  The  *  Itykaei '  are  the  people  of  Utica  : 
and,  if  this  emendation  be  accepted/^  we  must  regard 
Hiram  as  having  had  to  crush  a  most  important  and 
dangerous  rebellion.  Utica,  previously  to  the  found- 
ation of  Carthage,  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all  the  mid-African  colonies,  and  her  successful 
revolt  would  probably  have  meant  to  Tyre  the  loss 
of  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  those 
valuable  settlements.  A  rival  to  her  power  would 
have  sprung  up  in  the  We^t,  wliich  would  liave 
crippled  her  commerce  in  that  quarter,  and  checked 
her  colonising  energy.  She  would  liave  suffered  thus 
early  more  than  she  did  four  hundred  j'ears  later  by 
the  great  development  of  the  power  of  Carthage  ; 
would  have  lost  a  large  portion  of  her  prestige  ;  and 
have  entered  on  the  period  of  her  decline  when  she 
had  but  lately  obtained  a  commanding  position, 
Hiram's  energy  averted  these  evils :  he  did  not 
choose  that  his  kingdom  should  be  dismembered,  if 
he  could  anyhow  help  it ;  and,  offering  a  firm  and 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  revolt,  he  succeeded  in 
crushing  it,  and  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
The  brilliant  reign  of  Hiram,  which  covered  the 
space  of  forty-three  years,  was  not  followed,  like  that 
of  Solomon,  by  any  immediate  troubles,  either  foreign 
or  domestic.  He  had  given  his  people,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  constant  employment  ;  he  had 
consulted  their  convenience  in  the  enlargement  of 
his  capital ;  he  had  enriched  them,  and  gratified 
their  love  of  adventure,  by  his  commercial  enter- 

^  Kenrick   argiies  in  favour  of '      ^  See  Encycl.  Britann,  ad  voc. 
Kmoi  (Phcenicia,  p.  867).  i  PHCENICLA.,  xviii.  807. 
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prises ;  he  had  maintained  their  prestige  by  rivetting 
their  yoke  upon  a  subject  state ;  he  had  probably 
pleased  them  by  the  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings with  which  he  had  adorned  and  beautified  their 
cit3^  Accordingly,  he  went  do^\^l  to  the  grave  in 
peace ;  and  not  only  so,  but  left  his  dynasty  firmly 
established  in  power.  His  son,  Baalazar  or  Baleazar, 
who  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and 
held  the  throne  for  seven  years,  when  he  died  a 
natural  death.^  Abd-Aslitoreth  (Abdastartus),  the 
fourth  monarch  of  the  house,  then  ascended  the 
tlirone,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  reigned  for  nine 
years  before  any  troubles  broke  out.  Then,  however, 
a  time  of  disturbance  supervened.  Four  of  his  foster- 
brothers  conspired  against  Abd-Ashtoreth,  and  mur- 
dered him.  The  eldest  of  them  seized  the  throne, 
and  maintained  himself  upon  it  for  twelve  years, 
when  Astartus,  perhaps  a  son  of  Baal-azar,  became 
king,  and  restored  the  hue  of  Hiram.  He,  too,  like 
his  predecessor,  reigned  twelve  years,  when  his 
brother,  Aserymus,  succeeded  liim.  Aserymus,  after 
ruling  for  nine  years,  was  murdered  by  another 
brother,  Pheles,  wlio,  in  his  turn,  succumbed  to  a 
conspiracy  headed  by  the  High  Priest,  Eth-baal  or 
Itliobal.'^  Thus,  while  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Iliram  was  one  of  tranquillity,  that 
which  supervened  on  the  death  of  Abd-Astartus, 
Hiram's  grandson,  was  disturbed  and  unsettled. 
Three  monarchs  met  with  violent  deaths  within  the 
spa(ie  of  thirty-four  years,  and  the  reigning  house 
was,  at  least,  thrice  changed  during  the  same  interval. 
At  length  with  Ithobal  a  more  tranquil  time  was 


*  Menander,  Fr.  2.  *  Ibid. 
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reached.  Ithobal,  or  Eth-baal,  was  not  only  king, 
but  also  High  Priest  of  Astoreth,  and  thus  united  the 
highest  sacerdotal  with  the  highest  civil  authority. 
He  was  a  man  of  decision  and  energy,  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Hiram,  gifted  like  him  with  wide-reaching 
views,  and  ambitious  of  distinction.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  ally  himself  with  Ahab,  King  of  Israel, 
by  giving  him  his  daughter,  Jezebel,  in  marriage,^ 
thus  strengthening  his  land  dominion,  and  renewing 
the  old  relations  of  friendship  with  the  Hebrew 
people.  Another  act  of  vigour  assigned  to  him  is 
the  foundation  of  Botrys,  on  the  Syrian  coast,  north 
of  Gebal,  perhaps  a  defensive  movement  against 
Assyria.^  Still  more  enterprising  was  his  renewal  of 
the  African  colonisation  by  his  foundation  of  Aiiza 
in  Numidia,^  which  became  a  city  of  some  import- 
ance. Ithobal's  reign  lasted,  we  are  told,  thirty-two 
years.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age  at  his  death, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  called  Badezor, 
probably  a  corruption  of  Balezor,  or  Baal-azar^ — the 
name  given  by  Hiram  to  his  son  and  successor.  Of 
Badezor  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  reigned 
six  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Matgen, 
perhaps  Mattan,^  a  youth  of  twenty-three. 

With  Matgen,  or  Mattan,  whichever  be  the  true 

'  1  Kings  xvi.  31.  |      ^  The  Greek  lamhd<i^  A,  readily 

^  The  Assyrians  probably  found    passes  into  delta ^  A.     Baal-azar  is 

their  way  into  Pliamicia  through    found  as  a  Phoenician  name  in  an 

the   gap    in    the    mountain    line    inscription    {Corp.   Ins,  Semit.  i. 

between  Bargylus   and  Lebanon,  i  SSry,  no.  2f')6). 


Botrys  occupied  a  strong  position 
between  this  gap  and  the  southern 
Phoenician  cities,  Gebal,  Sidou, 
and  Tyre. 

^  Menander,  l.s.c.  Aiiza,  which 
at  a  later  date  became  Auzen,  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ajin.  iv.  25) 
and  Ptolemy  (Geograjph,  iv.  2).        ;  (ibid.  p.  809,  no.  212).  &c, 

F  F  2 


^  See  Gesen.  Man.  Phoen.  p.  410. 
Mattan^  *a  gift,'  was  the  name 
borne  by  Athaliah's  high  priest  of 
Baal  (2  Kings  xi.  18).  It  is  found 
as  an  element  in  several  Phoenician 
names,  as  Mattan-elim  {Corp,  Ins. 
Scmit,  i.  298,  no.  194) ;  Mattan- Baal 
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form  of  the  name,  the  internal  history  of  Tyre 
becomes  interesting;.  It  appears  that  two  parties 
already  existed  in  the  state,  one  aristocratic,  and  the 
other  popular.^  Mattan,  fearing  the  ascendency  of 
the  popular  party,  married  his  daughter,  Elisa, 
whom  he  intended  for  his  successor,  to  her  uncle 
and  his  own  brother,  Sicharbas,  who  was  High 
Priest  of  Melkarth,  and  therefore  possessed  of  consi- 
derable authority  in  his  own  person.  Having  effected 
this  marriage,  and  nominated  EUsa  to  succeed  him, 
Mattan  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  after  a 
reign  of  only  nine  years.^  Besides  his  daughter,  he 
had  left  behind  him  a  son,  Pygmalion,  who,  at  his 
decease,  was  but  eight  or  nine  years  old.  This  child 
the  democratic  party  contrived  to  get  under  their  in- 
fluence, proclaimed  him  king,  young  as  he  was,  and 
placed  him  upon  the  throne.  Elisa  and  her  husband 
retired  into  private  life,  and  liv^d  in  peace  for  seven 
years,  but  Pygmalion,  being  then  grown  to  manhood, 
was  not  content  to  leave  them  any  longer  unmo- 
lested. He  murdered  Sicharbas,  and  endeavoured  to 
seize  his  riches.  But  the  ex-Queen  contrived  to 
frustrate  his  design,  and  having  possessed  lierself  of 
a  fleet  of  ships,  and  taken  on  board  the  greater 
number  of  the  nobles,  sailed  away,  with  her 
husband's  wealth  untouched,  to  Cyprus  first,  and 
then  to  Africa.^  Here,  by  agreement  with  the  in- 
habitants, a  site  was  obtained,  and  the  famous  settle- 
ment founded,  which  became  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  '  Karchedon,'  and  to  the  Eomans  as  *  Carthago,' 
or  Carthage.  Josephus  places  this  event  in  the 
hundred  and  forty-fourth  year  after  the  building  of 


*  See  Justin,  Hiat.  Phil,  xviii.  5. 
'^  Menander.  Fr.  1. 


'  Kenrick,  Plicenicia,  pp.  863- 
867. 
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the  Temple   of  Solomon,^  or  about  B.C.  860.     This 
date,  however,  is  far  from  certain. 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Ithobal 
that  the  first  contact  took  place  between  Phoenicia 
and  Assyria.  About  B.C.  885,  a  powerful  and  war- 
like monarch,  by  name  Asshur-nazir-pal,  mounted  the 
throne  of  Nineveh,  and  shortly  engaged  in  a  series  of 
wars  towards  the  soutli,  the  east,  the  north,  and  the 
north-west.^  In  the  last-named  direction  he  crossed 
the  Euphrates  at  Carchemish  (Jerablus),  and,  having 
overrun  the  countrv  between  that  river  and  the 
Orontes,  he  proceeded  to  pass  this  latter  stream  al'so, 
and  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  rich  tract  which  lay 
between  the  Orontes  and  the  Mediterranean.  'It 
was  a  tract,'  says  M.  Maspero,^  '  opulent  and  thickly 
populated,  at  once  full  of  mdustries  and  commercial ; 
the  metals,  both  precious  and  ordinary,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin  (?),  iron,  were  abundant ;  traffic  with 
Phoenicia  supplied  it  with  the  purple  dye,  and  with 
linen  stuffs,  with  ebony  and  with  sandal- wood. 
Asshur-nazir-pal's  attack  seems  to  have  surprised  the 
chiefs  of  the  Hittites  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
Sangar,  King  of  Carchemish,  allowed  the  passage  of 
the  Euphrates  to  take  place  without  disputing  it,  and 
opened  to  the  Assyrians  the  gates  of  his  capital. 
Lubarna,  king  of  Kunulua,  alanned  at  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  dreading  the  issue  of  a  battle,  came 
to  terms  with  him,  consenting  to  make  over  to  him 
twenty  talents  of  gold,  a  talent  of  silver,  two  hundred 
talents  of  tin,  a  hundred  of  iron,  2,000  oxen,  10,000 
sheep,  a  thousand  garments  of  wool  or  linen, 
together  with  furniture,  arms,  and  slaves  beyond  all 


'  Contr.  Ap.  i.  18. 

^  Ancient  MonarchieSy  ii.  84-89. 


'  HUtoire   Ancienne,  pp.   347, 
84B. 
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count.  The  country  of  Lukhuti  resisted,  and 
suffered  the  natural  consequences — all  the  cities 
were  sacked,  and  the  prisoners  crucified.  After 
tills  exploit,  Asshur-nazir-pal  occupied  both  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  then  descended  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Phoenicia  did  not 
await  his  arrival  to  do  him  homao^e ;  the  kinijs  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Gebal,  and  Arvad,  "  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,"  sent  him  presents.  The  Assyrians 
employed  their  time  in  cutting  down  cedar  trees  in 
Lebanon  and  Amanus,  together  with  pines  and 
cj^resses,  which  they  transported  to  Nineveh  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  temple  to  Ishtar.' 

The  period  of  the  Assyrian  subjection,  which 
commenced  with  this  attack  on  the  part  of  Asshur- 
nazir-pal,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  section.  It 
only  remains  here  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  salient 
points  of  Plioenician  history  under  Tyre's  first  supre- 
macy. In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  time  of  increased 
daring  and  enterprise,  in  which  colonies  were  planted 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  trade 
extended  to  the  remote  south,  the  more  remote  north, 
and  the  still  more  remote  north-east,  to  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  the  Cassiterides,  and  probably  the  Baltic. 
Secondly,  it  was  a  time  when  the  colonies  on  the 
North  African  coast  were  reinforced,  strengthened, 
and  increased  in  number  ;  when  the  PhoDuician  yoke 
was  ri vetted  on  that  vast  projection  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  divides  that  sea  into  two  halves,  and 
goes  far  to  give  the  power  possessing  it  entire 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  waters.  Thirdly,  it 
w^as  a  time  of  extended  commerce  with  the  East, 
perhaps  the  only  time  when  Phoenician  merchant 
vessels  were  free  to  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Eed  Sea, 
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to  adventure  themselves  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to 
explore  the  distant  coasts  of  Eastern  Africa,  Soutliern 
Arabia,  Beloochistan,  India  and  Ceylon.  Fourthly, 
it  was  a  time  of  artistic  vigour  and  development, 
when  Tyre  herself  assumed  that  aspect  of  splendour 
and  magnificence  which  thenceforth  characterised 
her  until  her  destruction  by  Alexander,  and  when 
she  so  abounded  in  aesthetic  energy  and  genius  that 
she  could  afford  to  take  the  direction  of  an  art  move- 
ment in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  to  plant  her 
ideas  on  that  conspicuous  hill  which  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  drew  the  eyes  of  men  almost  more 
than  any  other  city  of  the  East,  and  was  only 
destroyed  because  she  was  felt  by  Eome  to  be  a  rival 
that  she  could  not  venture  to  spare.  Finally,  it  was 
a  time  when  internal  dissensions,  long  existing,  came 
to  a  head,  and  the  state  lost,  through  a  sudden 
desertion,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  strength, 
which  was  transferred  to  a  distant  continent,  and 
there  steadily,  if  not  rapidly,  developed  itself  into  a 
power,  not  antagonistic  indeed,  but  still,  by  the 
necessity  of  its  position,  a  rival  power — a  new 
commercial  star,  before  which  all  other  stars,  whatever 
their  brightness  had  been,  paled  and  waned — a  new 
factor  in  the  polity  of  nations,  whereof  account  had 
of  necessity  to  be  taken ;  a  new  trade-centre,  which 
could  not  but  supersede  to  a  great  extent  all  former  . 
trade-centres,  and  which,  however  unwillingly,  as  it 
rose,  and  advanced,  and  prospered,  tended  to  dim, 
obscure,  and  eclipse  the  glories  of  its  mother-city. 
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§  3.  Phoenicia  during  the  period  of  its  subjection  to 

Assyria  (b.c.  877-635). 

Phcenicia  conquered  by  the  Assyrians  (about  B.c,  877) — Peaceful  re- 
lotions  established  {about  B.C.  839) — Time  of  quiet  and  prosperity 
— Harsh  ineasures  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.  (about  B.C.  740) — Revolt 
of  Siviyra — Bevolt  of  Tyre  under  Eluleeu^ — Wars  of  Eluiaus 
with  Slialmaneser  IV.  and  with  Sennacherib — Beign  of  Abdi- 
Milkut — His  war  with  Esarhaddon — Accession  of  Baal — His 
relations  with  Esarhaddon  and  Asshur-bani-pal — Bevolt  and 
reduction  of  Arvad,  Hosah,  and  Accho — Summary. 

Tlie  first  contact  of  PhcEiiicia  with  Assyria  took 
place,  as  above  observed,^  in  the  reign  of  Asshur- 
nazir-pal,  about  the  year  B.C.  877.  The  principal 
cities,  on  the  approach  of  the  great  conquering 
monarch,  with  his  multitudinous  array  of  chariots, 
his  clouds  of  horse,  and  his  innumerable  host  of  foot 
soldiers,  made  haste  to  submit  themselves,  sought  to 
propitiate  the  invader  by  rich  gifts,  and  accepted 
what  they  hoped  might  prove  a  nominal  subjection. 
Arvad,  which,  as  the  most  northern,  was  the  most 
directly  threatened,  Gebal,  Sidon,  and  even  the 
comparatively  remote  Tyre,  sent  their  several  em- 
bassies, made  their  offerings,  and  became,  in  name 
at  any  rate,  Assyrian  dependencies.  But  the  real 
subjection  of  the  country  was  not  effected  at  this 
time,  nor  without  a  struggle.  Asshur-nazir-pal's  yoke 
lay  lightly  upon  his  vassals,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  long  reign — from  B.C.  877  to  B.C.  860 — he  seems 
to  have  desisted  from  military  expeditions,^  and  to 
have  exerted  no  pressure  on  the  countries  situated 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
his  son  and  successor,  Shalmaneser  11.,  that  the  real 
conquest  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  was  taken  in  hand, 

^  See  page  487.  ^  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  90-99. 
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and  pressed  to  a  successful  issue  by  a  long  series 
of  hard-fought  campaigns  and  bloody  battles.  From 
his  sixth  to  his  twenty-first  year  Shalmaneser  carried 
on  an  almost  continuous  war  in  Svria,^  where  his 
adversaries  were  the  monarchs  of  Damascus  and 
liamath,  and  '  the  twelve  kings  beside  the  sea,  above 
and  below/  ^^  one  of  whom  is  expressly  declared  to 
luive  been  '  Mattan-Baal  of  Arvad/  ^  It  was  not 
until  the  year  B.C.  839  that  this  struggle  was 
terminated  bv  the  submission  of  the  monarchs 
engaged  in  it  to  tlieir  great  adversary,  and  the  firm 
establishment  of  a  system  of  'tribute  and  taxes.'** 
The  Plioenician  towns  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch  a  certain  fixed  sum  in  the  precious 
metals,  and  further  to  make  him  presents  from  time 
to  time  of  the  best  products  of  their  country.  Among 
these  are  mentioned  '  skins  of  buffaloes,  horns  of  buf- 
faloes, clothing  of  wool  and  linen,  violet  wool,  purple 
wool,  strong  wood,  wood  for  weapons,  skins  of  sheep, 
ileeces  of  shining  purple,  and  birds  oflieaven.'  ^ 

The  relations  of  Phoenicia  towards  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  continued  to  be  absolutely  peaceful  for 
above  a  century.  The  cities  retained  their  native 
monarchs,  their  laws  and  institutions,  their  religion, 
and  their  entire  internal  administration.  So  long  as 
they  paid  the  fixed  tribute,  they  appear  not  to  have 
been  interfered  with  in  any  way.  It  would  seem  that 
their  trade  prospered.  Assyria  had  under  her  control 
the  greater  portion  of  those  commercial  routes  across 
the  continent  of  Asia,^'  which  it  was  of  the  highest 

•  Ancient  Monarchies^  ii.    102-  1      "^  Ibid.  p.  120, 11.  33-35. 

106 ;  Eponym  Canon,  pp.  108  114.  i  ''  See  above,  pp.  288-296.  When 
^  Kponym  Canon,  p.  112, 1.  45.  |  Ass^Tria  became  mistreBS  of  Upper 
^  Ibid.  p.  108, 1.  98.  |  Syria,  the  Orontes  valley,  and  the 

*  Ibid.  p.  115, 1.  14.  I  kingdom  of  Israel,  she  could  have 
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importance  to  Phoenicia  to  have  open  and  free  from 
peril.  Her  caravans  could  traverse  them  with  in- 
creased security,  now  that  they  were  safeguarded  by 
a  power  whereof  she  was  a  dependency.  She  may 
even  have  obtained  tlirough  Assyria  access  to  regions 
wliich  had  been  previously  closed  to  her,  as  Media, 
and  perhaps  Persia.  At  any  rate  Tyre  seems  to  have 
been  as  flourishing  in  the  later  times  of  the  Assyrian 
dominion  as  at  almost  any  other  period.  Isaiah,  in 
denouncing  woe  upon  her,  towards  the  close  of  the 
dominion,  shows  us  what  she  had  been  under  it : — 

Be  silent  (he  says),  ye  inhabitants  of  the  island, 

Which  the  merchants  of  Zidon,  that  pass  over  the  sea, 

have  replenished. 
The  com  of  the  Nile,  on  the  broad  waters, 
The  harvest  of  the  River,  has  been  her  revenue  : 
She  has  been  the  mart  of  nations.  .  . 
She  was  a  joyful  city, 
Her  antiquity  was  of  ancient  days.  .  . 
She  was  a  city  that  dispensed  crowns ; 
Her  merchants  were  princes, 
And  her  traflickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth.* 

A  change  in  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  Phoenician 
cities  towards  Assyria  first  began  after  the  rise  of 
tlie  Second  or  Lower  Assyrian  Empire,  which  was 
founded,  about  B.C.  745,  by  Tiglath-pileser  II.- 
Tiglath-pileser,  after  a  time  of  quiescence  and 
decay,  raised  up  Assyria  to  be  once  more  a  great 
conquering  power,  and  energetically  applied  himself 
to  the  consolidation  and  unification  of  the  empire. 
It  was  the  Assyrian  system,  as  it  was  the  Roman,  to 
absorb  nations  by  slow  degrees — to  begin  by  offering 


strangled     the     Phoenician     land  '      *  Is.  xxiii.  2-8. 
commerce  at  a  moment's  notice.     !      ^  EponymCanon^  p.  64, 
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protection  and  asking  in  return  a  moderate  tribute  ; 
then  to  draw  the  bonds  more  close,  to  make  fresh 
demands  and  enforce  them  ;  finally,  to  pick  a  quarrel, 
effect  a  conquest,  and  absorb  the  country,  leaving 
it  no  vestige  of  independence.  Tiglath-pileser  began 
this  process  of  absorption  in  Northern  Syria  about 
the  year  B.C.  740.  He  rearranged  the  population  in 
the  various  towns,  taking  from  some  and  giving  to 
others,^  adding  also  in  most  cases  an  Assyrian  ele- 
ment, appointing  Assyrian  governors,*^  and  requiring 
of  the  inhabitants  '  the  performance  of  service  like 
the  Assyrians.'^  Amoi;ig  the  places  thus  treated 
between  the  years  B.C.  740  and  B  c.  738,  we  find  the 
Phoenician  cities  of  Zimirra,  or  Simyra,  and  Arqa,  or 
Arka.  Zimirra  was  in  the  plain  between  the  sea  and 
Mount  Bargylus,  not  very  far  from  the  island  of 
Aradus,  whereof  it  was  a  dependency.  Arqa  was 
furtlier  to  the  south,  beyond  the  Eleutherus,  and 
belonged  probably  to  Tripolis,  if  Tripolis  had  as  yet 
been  founded,  or  else  to  Botrys.  Both  of  them  were 
readily  accessible  from  the  Orontes  valley  along  the 
course  of  the  Eleutherus,  and,  being  weak,  could 
offer  no  resistance.  Tiglath-pileser  carried  out  his 
])lans,  rearranged  the  populations,  and  placed  the 
cities  under  Assyrian  governors  responsible  to  him- 
self. There  was  no  immediate  outbreak ;  but  the 
injurj^  rankled.  Within  twenty  years  Zimirra  joined 
a  revolt,  to  which  Hamath,  Arpad,  Damascus,  and 
Samaria  were  likewise  parties,  and  made  a  desperate 
attempt   to    shake    off    the   AssjTian  yoke.^      The 


^  Eponym  Canon,  pp.  117-120.         *  In  B.C.  720.      (See  Eponym 
^  Ibid.  p.  123, 11.  1-5.  ,  Canon,  p.  126, 11.  33-85.) 

'  Ibid.  p.  120, 1.  28.  I 
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attempt  failed,  the  revolt  was  crushed,  and  Zimimi 
is  heard  of  no  more  in  history. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.     The  harsh  treatment 
of   Simyra  and  Arka,  without  complaint  made  or 
offence  given,  after  a  full  century  of  patient  and  quiet 
submission,  aroused  a  feeling  of  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion  among  tlie  Phoenician  cities  generally,    which 
could  not  fail  to  see  in  what  had  befallen  their  sisters 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  fate  that  they  had  to  expect 
one   day  themselves.     Beginning  with    the    weakest 
cities,  Assyria  would  naturally  go  on  to  absorb  those 
which  were  stronger,  and  Tyre  herself,  the  '  anointed 
cherub,'  ^    could   look   for  no   greater  favour   than, 
like   Ulysses    in   the    cave    of    Polyphemus,    to  be 
devoured  last.     Luliva,  or  Elula>us,  the  kincr  of  Tvre 
at  the  time,^  endeavoured  to  escape  this  calamity  by 
gathering  to  himself  a  strength  which  would  enable 
him  to  defv  attack.     He  contrived  to  establish  his 
dominion  over  ahnost  the  whole  of  Southern  Phoenicia 
— over  Sidon,  Accho,  Ecdippa,  Sarepta,  Hosah,  Bit- 
sette,  Mahalliba,  &:c.^ — and  at  the  same  time  over 
the  distant  Cyprus,^  wliere  the  Citta^ans,  or  people  of 
Citium,  held  command  of  the  island.     After  a  time 
the  Cittteans  revolted  from  him,  probably  stirred  up 
by  the  Assyrians.     But  Elula^us,  without  delay,  led 
an  expedition  into  Cyprus,  and  speedily  put  down 
the  rebellion.     Hereupon  the  Assyrian  king   of  the 
time,  Shalmaneser  IV.,  the  successor  and  probably 
the  son  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  led  a  great  expedition 
into  the  west  about  B.c.  727,  and  'overran  all  Syria 


'  Ezek.  xxviii.  14.  p.  131. 

*  Menander    ap.    Joseph.   Ant.        *  Eponym  Canon^  p.  182, 
Jud,  ix.  14,  §  2 ;  Ejtonym  Canoriy        *  Menander,  1.8.0. 
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and  PlioDiiicia/  ^  But  he  was  unable  to  make  any 
considerable  impression.  Tyre  and  Aradus  were  safe 
upon  their  islands;  Sidon,  and  the  other  cities  upon 
the  mainland,  were  protected  by  strong  and  lofty 
walls.  After  a  single  campaign,  the  Great  King 
found  it  necessary  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  which 
proved  acceptable,  and  the  belligerents  parted  to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  year,  without  any  serious  loss 
or  gain  on  eitlier  side.^ 

It  seemed  necessary  to  adopt  some  different 
(»ourse  of  action.  Shalmaneser  had  discovered  durinc 
his  abortive  campaign  that  there  were  discords  and 
jealousies  among  the  various  Phoenician  cities;  that 
none  of  them  submitted  without  repugnance  to  the 
authority  of  Tyre,  and  that  Sidon  especially  had  an 
ancient  ground  of  quarrel  with  her  more  powerful 
sister,  and  always  cherished  the  hope  of  recovering 
her  original  supremacy.^  He  had  seen  also  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  if  he  chose 
to  press  upon  them  with  the  full  force  of  his  immense 
military  organisation,  lay  at  his  mercy.  He  had  only 
to  invest  each  city  on  the  land  side,  to  occupy  its 
territory,  to  burn  its  villas,  to  destroy  its  irrigation 
works,  to  cut  down  its  fruit  trees,  to  interfere  with 
its  water-supply,  and  in  the  last  instance  to  press 
upon  it,  to  batter  down  its  walls,  to  enter  its  streets, 
slaughter  its  population,  or  drive  it  to  take  refuge  in 
its  ships,^  and  he  could  become  absolute  master  of 


^  Joseph. /I w^f/wrZ.  l.s.c.  *Enrj\B€  ing  a  city,  probably  PhcBnician,  at 

rroXf/Lxo)!'  Tr}v  t€   2vplav  iraaav  kul  one    end,   while    the    inhabitants 

^nviKT^v.  embark   on   board  their  ships  at 

^  Ibid.  the  other  (Layard,  Monuments  of 

'  See  above,  §  1,  pp.  408-417.  Nineveh,  Ist   series,  pi.  71 ;   Nin. 

*  A   slab   of  Sennacherib's   re-  and  its  EemainSf  ii.  884). 
presents  the  Assyrian  army  enter- 
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the    whole   Phoenician  mainland.      Only    Tyre   and 
Aradus  could  escape  him.     But  might  uot  they  also 
be  brought  into  subjection  by  the  naval  forces  which 
their  sister  cities,  once  occupied,  might  be  compelled 
to  furnish,  and  to  man,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  assist  in 
manning?     Might  not  the  whole  of  Phcenicia  be  in 
tliis  way  absorbed  into  the  empire?     The  prospect 
was  pleasing,  and  Shalmaneser  set  to  work  to  convert 
the  vision  into  a  reality.    By  his  emissaries  he  stirred 
up  the  spirit  of  disaffection  among  the  Tyrian  subject 
towns,  and  succeeded  in  separating  from  Tyre,  and 
drawing  over  to  his  own  side,  not  only  Sidoii  and 
Acre  and  tlieir  dependencies,  but  even  the   city  of 
Palaj-Tyrus  itself,^  or  tlie  great  town  which  had  grown 
up  opposite  the  island  Tyre  upon  the  mainland.    The 
island  Tyre  seems  to  have  been  left  without  support 
or  ally,  to  fight  her  own  battle  singly.     Shalmaneser 
called  upon  his  new  friends  to  furnish  him  with  a 
fleet,  and  tli(\v  readily  responded  to  the  call,  placing 
their  ships  at  liis  disposal  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and 
supplying   him  further  with   eight  hundred   skilled 
oarsmen,  not  a  sufficient  number  to  dispense  'v\'ith 
Assyrian  aid,  but  enough  to  furnish  a  nucleus  of  able 
seamen  for  each  vessel.     The  attack  was  then  made. 
Tlie  Assyro-Pha'uician  fleet  sailed  in  a  body   from 
some  port  on  the  continent,  and  made  a  demonstra- 
tion against  the  Island  City,  which  they  may  perhaps 
have  expected  to  frighten  into  a  surrender.     But  the 
Tyrians  were  in  no  way  alarmed.     They  knew,  pro- 
bably, that  their  own  countrymen  would  not  fight 
with  very  much  zeal  for  their  foreign  masters,  and 
they  despised,  undoubtedly,  the  mixed  crews,  half 


*  Meuander,  l.s.c. 
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skilled  seamen,  half  tiros  and  bunglers,  which  had 
been  brought  against  them.  Accordingly  they  thought 
it  suflBcient  to  put  to  sea  with  just  a  dozen  ships — one 
to  each  five  of  the  enemy,  and  making  a  sudden  at- 
tack with  these  upon  the  adverse  fleet,  they  defeated 
it,  dispersed  it,  and  took  five  hundred  prisoners. 
Shahuaneser  saw  that  he  had  again  miscalculated ; 
and,  despairing  of  any  immediate  success,  drew  off  his 
ships  and  his  troops,  and  retired  to  his  own  countr}\ 
He  left  behind  him,  however,  on  the  mainland  opposite 
the  island  Tyre,  a  certain  number  of  his  soldiers,  with 
orders  to  prevent  the  Tyrians  from  obtaining,  ac- 
cording to  their  ordinary  practice,  supplies  of  water 
from  the  continent.  Some  were  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Leontes  (the  Litany),  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Tyre,  a  perennial  stream  bringing  down  a 
large  ([uantity  of  water  from  CoQle-Syria  and  Lebanon; 
others  held  possession  of  the  aqueducts  on  the  south, 
built  to  convey  the  precious  fluid  across  the  plain 
from  the  copious  springs  of  Ras  el  Ain^  to  the 
nearest  ])oint  of  the  coast  opposite  the  city.  The 
continental  water  supply  was  thus  effectually  cut  off; 
but  the  Tvrians  were  resolute,  and  made  no  overtures 
to  the  enemy.  For  five  years,  we  are  told,^  they  were 
content  to  drink  such  water  only  as  could  be  obtained 
in  their  own  island  from  wells  sunk  in  the  soil,  which 
nuist  have  been  brackish,  unwholesome,  and  disagree- 
able. At  the  end  of  that  time  a  revolution  occurred 
at  Nineveh.  Shahnaneser  lost  his  throne  (b.c.  722), 
and  a  new  dynasty  succeeding,  amid  troubles  of 
various  kinds,  attention  was  drawn  away  from  Tyre 

^  See  al)<)ve,  p.  78 :  an  I  compare  i  d'aujnurd'hui,  p.  128. 
Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hiat,  de  VArtf        "^  Mcuander,  ut  supra, 
iii.    357,    aud    Lortet,   La    Syrie  \ 
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to  other  quarters;  and  Eliila^us  was  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  island  city  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

It  appears  that,  during  this  interval,  Elulagus  re- 
built the  power  which  Shalmaneser  liad  shattered  and 
brought  low,  repossessing  himself  of  Cyprus,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  some  portion  of  it,^  and  re-establisliing  his 
authority  over  all  those  cities  of  the  mainland  which 
had  previously  acknowledged  subjection  to  him. 
Tliese  included  Sidon,  Bit-sette,  Sarepta,  Mahal- 
liba,  Hosah,  Achzib  or  Ecdippa,  and  Acclio  (Acre). 
There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  he  transferred 
his  own  residence  to  Sidon,^  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  closer  watch  upon  the  town  which  he 
most  suspected  of  disaffection.  The  policy  of  Sargon 
seems  to  have  been  to  leave  Pliccnicia  alone,  and 
content  himself  with  drawing  the  tribute  which  the 
cities  were  quite  willing  to  pay  in  return  for  Assyrian 
protection.  His  reign  lasted  from  B.C.  722  to  B.C.  705; 
and  it  was  not  until  Sennacherib,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, liad  l)een  seated  for  four  years  upon  the  throne 
that  a  reversal  of  this  policy  took  place,  and  war  a 
outranre  was  declared  against  the  Plioenician  king, 
who  had  ventured  to  brave,  and  had  succeeded  in 
baffling,  Assyria  more  than  twenty  years  previously. 
Sennacherib  entertained  grand  designs  of  conquest  in 
tliis  quarter,  and  could  not  afford  to  allow  the  example 
of  unpunished  and  triumphant  rebellion  to  be  flaunted 
in  the  eyes  of  a  dozen  other  subject  states,  tempting 
them  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.     He  therefore,  as 


^  This  follows  from  his  taking 
refuge  there  when  attacked  by 
Sennacherib  (Ej)onym  Canon^ 
p.  136). 


^  Since  Sennacherib  calls  him 
persistently  *  king  of  Sidon  '  (ibid, 
p.  131,  1.  2 ;  p.  180, 11.  18, 17),  not 
king  of  Tyre.  ^ 
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soon  as  affairs  in  Babylonia  ceased  to  occupy  him, 
marched  the  full  force  of  the  empire  towards  the 
west,  and  proclaimed  his  intention  of  crushing  the 
Phoenician  revolt,  and  punishing  the  audacious  rebel 
who  had  so  long  defied  the  might  of  Assyria.  The 
army  which  he  set  in  motion  must  have  numbered 
more  than  200,000  men;^  its  chariots  were  numerous,*^ 
its  siege-train  ample  and  well  provided.^  Such  terror 
did  it  inspire  among  those  against  whom  it  was 
directed  that  Elulaeus  was  afraid  even  to  await  attack, 
and,  while  Sennacherib  was  still  on  his  march,  took 
ship  and  removed  himself  to  the  distant  island  of 
Cyprus,"*  where  alone  he  could  feel  safe  from  pursuit 
and  capture.  But,  though  deserted  by  their  sovereign, 
his  towns  seem  to  have  declined  to  submit  themselves. 
No  great  battle  was  fought ;  but  severally  they  took 
arms  and  defended  their  walls.  Sennacherib  tells  us 
that  he  took  one  after  another — '  by  the  might  of  the 
soldiers  of  Asshur  his  lord'^ — Great  Sidon,  Lesser 
Sidon,  Bit-set te,  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  Mahalliba, 
Ilosah,  Achzib  or  Ecdippa,  and  Accho — 'strong  cities, 
fortresses,  walled  and  enclosed,  Luliya's  castles/^ 
He  does  not  claim,  however,  to  have  taken  Tyre,  and 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Island  City  escaped  him. 
But  he  made  himself  master  of  the  entire  tract  upon 
the  continent  which  had  constituted  Luliya's  kingdom, 
and  secured  its  obedience  by  placing  over  it  a  new 
king,  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  a  certain  Tubaal  ^ 


^  It  was  the  same  armv  which 

ft 

lost  185,000   men   bv   miracle  m 

^  ft- 

one  night  (2  Kings  xix.  35). 
''  2  Kings  xix.  23. 
^  Eponym  Cavoii,  p.  134,  1.  11. 
"*  Records  of  the  Past,  i.  35. 
^  Eponym  Canon,  p.  132. 
«  Ibid. 


^  Eponym  Canon,  p.  132,  1.  14 ; 
p.  136,  U.  14,  19.  *  Tubaal'  is 
probably  for  Tob-baal,  *  Baal  is 
good,'  like  *  Tabrimon '  for  Tob- 
Kimmon,  *  Kimmon  is  good ' 
(1  Kings  XV.  18),  and  *  Tabeal '  for 
Tob-El,  *Godi8good'  (Is.  vii.  G). 
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(Tob-Baal),  probably  a  Phcenician.  At  the  same  time 
he  rearranged  the  vearlv  tribute  which  the  cities  had 
to  pay  to  Ass}Tia,^  probably  augmenting  it,  as  a 
punishment  for  the  long  rebellion. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Phoenicia  durincr  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  except  that,  shortly  after  his 
conquest    of    the    tract    about   Sidon,   he    received 
tribute,  not  only  from  the  king  whom  he  had  just  set 
over   that   town,  but  also  from  Uru-melek,  kincr  of 
Gebal  (Byblus),  and  Abd-ihhit,  king  of  Arvad.^     The 
three    towns    represent,    probably,    the    whole     of 
Phoenicia,  Aradus  at   this  time  exercising  dominion 
over   the   northern   tract,   or   that   extending    from 
Mount  Casius   to  the   Eleutherus,  Gebal  or  Byblus 
over  the  central  tract  from  the  Eleutherus  to  the 
Tamyras,  and  Sidon,  in  the  temporary  eclipse  of  Tvre, 
ruling  the  southern  tract  from  the  Tamyras  to  Mount 
Carmel.      It   appears   further,^   that   at   some    date 
between  this  tribute-giving  (b.c.  701)  and  the  death 
of  Sennacherib  (b.c.  681)  Tubaal  must  have    been 
succeeded  in  the  government  of  Sidon  by  Abdi-Milkut, 
or  Abd-Melkarth  ^  (V-q'^i^WAdO),  but  whether 
this  change  was  caused  by  a  revolt,  or  took  place  in 
the   ordinary  course,  Tubaal  dying  and  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  is  wholly  uncertain. 

All  that  we  know  is  that  Esarhaddon,  on  his 
accession,  found  Abd-Melkarth  in  revolt  against  his 
autliority.     He  had  formed  an  alliance  with  a  certain 


^  Ejponym  Canon^  p.  132, 11.  15, 
16. 

''  Ibid.  U.  19,  20. 

'  From  the  fact  that  Abdi- 
Milkut  is  king  of  Sidon  at  the 
accession  of  Esarhaddon  (Records 
of  the  Fdstf  iii.  111). 


*  Abd-Melkarth  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  Phoenician  names. 
It  occurs,  either  fully,  or  in  the 
contracted  form  of  Bod-Melkarth, 
scores  of  times  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Carthage.  The  meaning  is 
*  servant  of  Melkarth.' 
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Sanduarri,  king  of  Kundi  and  Sizu,^  a  prince  of  the 
Lebanon,  and  had  set  up  as  independent  monarch, 
probably  during  the  time  of  the  civil  war  which  was 
waged  between  Esarhaddon  and  those  two  of  his 
brothers  who  disputed  his  succession  after  they  had 
murdered  his  father.^  As  soon  as  this  struggle  was 
over,  and  the  Assyrian  monarch  found  himself 
free  to  take  his  own  course,  he  proceeded  at  once 
(B.C.  680)  against  these  two  rebels.  Both  of  them 
tried  to  escape  him.  Abd-Melkarth,  quitting  his 
capital,  fled  away  by  sea,  steering  probably  either 
for  Aradus  or  for  Cyprus.  Sanduarri  took  refuge  in 
his  mountain  fastnesses.  But  Esarhaddon  was  not  to 
be  baffled.  He  caused  both  chiefs  to  be  pursued  and 
taken.  'Abd-Melkarth,'  he  says,^  'who  from  the 
face  of  my  soldiers  into  the  middle  of  the  sea  hath 
fled,  like  a  fish  from  out  of  the  sea,  I  caught,  and  cut 
ofi*  his  head.  .  .  .  Sanduarri,  who  took  Abd-Mel- 
karth for  his  allv,  and  to  his  diflScult  mountains 
trusted,  like  a  bird  from  the  midst  of  the  mountains, 
I  caught  and  cut  ofi*  his  head.'  Sidon  was  very 
severely  punished.  Esarhaddon  boasts  that  he  swept 
away  all  its  subject  cities,  uprooted  its  citadel  and 
palace,  and  cast  the  materials  into  the  sea,  at  the 
same  time  destroying  all  its  habitations.  The  town 
was  plundered,  the  treasures  of  the  palace  carried  ofl*, 
and  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  population  deported  to 
Assyria.  The  blank  was  filled  up  with  'natives  of 
the  lands  and  seas  of  the  East ' — prisoners  taken  in 
Esarhaddon  s  war  with  Babylon  and  Elam,  who,  like 
the   Phoenicians   themselves   at  a  remote  time,^  ex- 


1  Records  of  the  Past,  iii.  112.    i      '  Bee,  of  the  Past,  iii.  Ill,  112. 
-  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  186.     I      **  Sse  above,  pp.  53,  64. 

Q  o  2 
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changed  a  residence  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
for  one  on  the  distant  Mediterranean.  An  Assyrian 
general  was  placed  as  governor  over  the  city,  and  its 
name  changed  from  Sidon  to  '  Ir-Esarhaddon.' 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  that  Esarhaddon  held  one  of  those  courts,  or 
durbars^  in  Syria,  which  all  subject  monarchs  were 
expected  to  attend,  and  whereat  it  was  the  custom 
that  they  should  pay  homage  to  their  suzerain. 
Hither  flocked  almost  all  the  neighbouring  monarchs  ^ 
—  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  Qavus-gabri,  king  of 
Edom,  Muzuri,  king  of  Moab,  Buduil,  king  of 
Ammon,  Zilli-bel,  king  of  Gaza,  Mitinti  of  Askelon, 
Ikasamsu  of  Ekron,  Aliimelek  of  Ashdod,  together 
M^ith  twelve  kings  of  the  Cyprians,  and  three  Phoe- 
nician monarchs,  Baal,  king  of  Tyre,  Milki-asaph, 
king  of  Gebal,  and  Mattan-baal,  king  of  Arvad. 
Tribute  was  paid,  homage  rendered,  and  after  a  short 
sojourn  at  the  court,  the  subject-monarchs  were 
dismissed.  The  foremost  position  in  Esarhaddon's 
list  is  occupied  by  '  Baal,  king  of  Tyre ; '  and  this 
monarch  appears  to  have  been  received  into  excep- 
tional favour.  He  had  perhaps  been  selected  by 
Esarhaddon  to  rule  Southern  Phcenicia  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Abd-Melkarth.  At  any  rate,  he  enjoyed  for 
some  time  the  absolute  confidence  and  high  esteem  of 
his  suzerain.  If  we  may  venture  to  interpret  a  muti- 
lated inscription,^  he  furnished  Esarhaddon  with  a 
fleet,  and  manned  it  with  his  own  sailors.  Certainlv, 
lie  received  from  Esarhaddon  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  his  dominions.  Not  only  was  his  authority 
over  Accho  recognised  and  confirmed,  but  the  coast 

'  Eponym  Canon^  pp.  139,  140. 

2  Ibid.  p.  140,  Extract  xxxviii.  11.  1-3. 
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tract  south  of  Carmel,  as  far  as  Dor,  the  important 
city  Gebal,  and  the  entire  region  of  Lebanon,  were 
placed  under  his  sovereignty.^  The  date  assigned  to 
these  events  is  between  B.C.  680  and  B.C.  673.  It 
was  in  this  latter  year  that  the  Assyrian  monarch 
resolved  on  an  invasion  of  Egypt.  For  fifty  years 
the  two  countries  had  been  watching  each  other, 
counteracting  each  other's  policy,  lending  support  to 
each  other's  enemies,  coming  into  occasional  collision 
the  one  with  the  other,  not,  however,  as  principals, 
but  as  partakers  in  other  persons'  quarrels.  Now,  at 
length  there  was  to  be  an  end  of  subterfuge  and 
pretences.  Esarhaddon,  about  B.C.  673,  resolved  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  He  *  set  his  face  to 
go  to  the  country  of  Magan  and  Milukha.'  *^  lie  let 
his  intention  be  generally  known.  Xo  doubt  he  called 
on  his  subject  allies  for  contingents  of  men,  if  not  for 
supplies  of  money.  To  Tyre  he  must  naturally  have 
looked  for  no  niggard  or  grudging  support.  What 
tlien  must  have  been  his  disgust  and  ra^^e  at  findinsj 
that,  at  the  critical  moment,  Tyre  had  gone  over  to 
the  enemy  ?  Notwithstanding  tlie  favours  heaped  on 
him  by  his  suzerain, '  Baal,  king  of  Tyre,  to  Tirhakah, 
king  of  Ethiopia,  his  country  entrusted,  and  the  yoke 
of  Asshur  threw  off  and  made  defiance.'  ^  Esarhad- 
don was  too  strongly  bent  on  his  Egyptian  expedition 
to  be  diverted  from  it  by  this  defection ;  but  in  the 
year  B.C.  672,  as  he  marched  through  Syria  and 
l^alestine  on  his  way  to  attack  Tirhakah,  he  sent  a 
detachment  against  Tyre,  with  orders  to  his  officers 
to  repeat  the  tactics  of  Shalmaneser,^  by  occupying 


^  Kponym  Canon^  p.  140,  Ext. 
xxxviii.  11.  4-9. 

■'  Ibid.  p.  141,  Ext.  xl. 


3  Ibid.  p.  142, 11.  12,  18. 
*  See  above,  p.  447. 
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points  of  the  coast  opposite  to  the  island  Tyre,  and 
'  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  food  and  water.'  ^  Baal 
was  by  this  means  greatly  distressed,  and  it  would 
seem  that  within  a  year  or  two  he  made  his  submis- 
sion,  surrendering  either  to  Esarhaddon  or  to  his  son 
Asshur-bani-pal,  in  about  the  year  of  the  latter's 
accession  (b.c.  GG8).  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  he 
was  not  deposed  from  his  throne;  but  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  been  such  as  made  it  impera- 
tive on  the  Assyrian  king  to  condone  minor  offences 
in  order  to  accomplish  a  great  enterprise — the  restor- 
ation of  the  Assyrian  dominion  over  the  Nile  vallev. 
Esarhaddon  had  effected  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in 
about  the  year  B.C.  070,  and  had  divided  the  country 
into  twenty  petty  principalities  ^ ;  but  within  a  year 
his  yoke  had  been  thrown  off,  his  petty  princes  ex- 
pelled, and  Tirhakah  reinstated  as  sole  monarch 
over  the  '  Two  Regions.'  ^  It  was  the  determination 
of  Asshur-bani-pal,  on  becoming  king,  to  strain  every 
nerve  and  devote  his  utmost  energy  to  the  re-con- 
quest of  the  ancient  kingdom,  so  lightly  won  and  so 
lightly  lost  by  his  father.  Baal's  perfidy  was  thus 
forgiven  or  overlooked.  A  great  expedition  was 
prepared.  The  kings  of  riioenicia,  Palestine,  and 
Cyprus  were  bidden  once  more  to  assemble,  to  bring 
their  tribute,  and  pay  homage  to  their  suzerain  as  he 
passed  on  his  way  at  the  head  of  his  forces  towards 
the  land  of  the  Tharaohs.  Baal  came,  and  a<i^ain 
holds  the  post  of  honour  ;  ^  with  him  were  the  kinu  of 
Judah — doubtless  Manasseh,  but  the  name  is  lost — 
the   kings   of  Edom,   Moab,  Gaza,  Askelon,  Ekron, 


'  Eponym  Canon y  p.  142, 1.  14. 
^  See   Ancient  MonarchicSt  ii. 


193. 


'  Ibid.  p.  195. 

^  Eponym  Canon^  p.  148,  Exir. 
xli.  1.  8. 
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Gebal,  Arvad,  Paplios,  Soli,  Curium,  Tamassus,  Am- 
mochosta,  Lidini,  and  Aphrodisias,  with  probably 
those  also  of  Ammon,  Ashdod,  Idalium,  Citium,  and 
Salamis.^  Each  in  turn  prostrated  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  Great  Monarch,  paid  homage,  and  made 
profession  of  fidelity.  Asshur-bani-pal  then  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way,  and  the  kings  returned  to  their 
several  governments. 

It  is  about  four  years  after  this,  B.C.  664,  that  we 
find  Baal  attacked  and  punished  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch.  The  subjugation  of  Egj-pt  had  been  in  the 
meantime,  though  not  without  difficulty,  completed. 
Asshur-bani-pars  power  extended  from  the  range  of 
Niphates  to  the  First  Cataract.  Whether  during  the 
course  of  the  four  years'  struggle,  by  which  the  re- 
conquest  of  Egypt  was  effected,  the  Tyrian  prince 
had  given  fresh  offence  to  his  suzerain,  or  whether  it 
was  tlie  old  offence,  condoned  for  a  time  but  never 
forgiven,  that  was  now  avenged,  is  not  made  clear  by 
the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  Asshur-bani-pal  simply 
tells  us  that,  in  his  third  expedition,  he  proceeded 
against  Baal,  king  of  TjTe,  dweUing  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  who  his  royal  will  disregarded^  and  did  not 
listen  to  the  words  of  his  lips,  '  Towers  round  him,' 
he  says, '  I  raised,  and  over  his  people  I  strengthened 
the  watch ;  on  sea  and  land  his  forts  I  took ;  his 
going  out  I  stopped.  Water  and  sea-water,  to  pre- 
serve their  lives,  their  mouths  drank.  By  a  strong 
blockade,  which  removed  not,  I  besieged  them ;  their 
works  I  cliecked  and  opposed ;  to  my  yoke  I  made 
them  submissive.     The  daughter  proceeding  from  his 


'  Eponym  Canon^  pp.  148,  144. 
Six  names  are  lost  between  the 
eleventh  line  and  the  eighteenth. 


They  may  be  supplied  from  the 
broken  cylinder  of  Esarhaddon 
{Records  of  thePa9t,'m.  107, 108). 
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body,  and  the  daughters  of  his  brothers,  for  con- 
cubines he  brought  to  my  presence.  Yahi-milki,  his 
son,  the  glory  of  the  country,  of  unsurpassed  renown, 
at  once  he  sent  forward,  to  make  obeisance  to  me. 
His  daughter,  and  the  daughters  of  his  brothers,  with 
tlieir  great  dowries,  I  received.  Favour  I  granted 
him,  and  the  son  proceeding  from  his  body,  I  re 
stored,  and  gave  him  back.'  ^  Thus  Baal  once  more 
escaped  the  fate  he  must  have  expected.  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  who  was  far  from  being  of  a  clement  dispo- 
sition, suffered  himself  to  be  appeased  by  the  submis- 
sion made,  restored  Baal  to  his  favour,  and  allowed 
him  to  retain  possession  of  his  sovereignty. 

Another  Phoenician  monarch  also  was,  about  the 
same  time,  threatened  and  pardoned.  This  was 
Yakinlu,  tlie  king  of  Arvad,  probably  the  son  and 
successor  of  Mattan-Baal,  the  contemporary  of  Esar- 
haddon.*^  He  is  accused  of  havinsf  been  wanting  in 
submission  to  Asshur-bani-pal's  fathers ;  ^  but  we 
may  regard  it  as  probable  that  his  real  offence  was 
some  failure  in  his  duties  towards  Asshur-bani-pal 
himself.  Either  he  had  openly  rebelled,  and  declared 
himself  independent,  or  he  had  neglected  to  pay  his 
tribute,  or  he  had  given  recent  offence  in  some  other 
way.  The  Pha^nician  island  kings  were  alw^ays  more 
neglectful  of  their  duties  than  others,  since  it  was 
more  difficult  to  punish  them.  Assyria  did  not  even 
now  possess  any  regular  fleet,  and  could  only  punish 
a  recalcitrant  king  of  Arvad  or  Tyre  by  impressing 
into  her  service  the  ships  of  some  of  the  Phoenician 
coast-towms,  as  Sidon,  or  Gebal,  or  Accho.     These 


'  Eponym  Canon^  pp.  144,  145, 
U.  84-98. 

2  Ibid.  p.  189, 1. 17. 


'  Records  of  the  Fazty  vol.  i. 
p.  100. 
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towns  were  not  very  zealous  in  such  a  service,  and 
probably  did  not  maintain  strong  navies,  having  little 
use  for  them.  Thus  Yakinlu  may  have  expected  that 
his  neglect,  whatever  it  was,  would  be  overlooked. 
But  Asshur-bani-pal  was  jealous  of  his  rights,  and 
careful  not  to  allow  any  of  them  to  lapse  by  disuse. 
He  let  his  displeasure  be  known  at  the  court  of 
Yakinlu,  and  very  shortly  received  an  embassy  of 
submission.  Like  Baal,  Yakinlu  sent  a  daughter  to 
take  her  place  among  the  great  king's  secondary 
wives,  and  with  her  he  sent  a  large  sum  of  money,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  dowry.^  The  tokens  of  subjection 
were  accepted,  and  Yakinlu  was  allowed  to  continue 
king  of  Arvad.  When,  not  long  afterwards,  he  died,^ 
and  his  ten  sons  sought  the  court  of  Xineveh  to  prefer 
their  claims  to  the  succession,  thev  were  received  with 
favour.  Azi-Baal,  the  eldest,  w^as  appointed  to  the 
vacant  kingdom,  while  his  nine  brothers  were  pre- 
sented by  Asshur-bani-pal  with  '  costly  clothing,  and 
rings.  "^ 

Two  other  revolts  of  two  other  Phoenician  towns 
belong  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  On  his  return 
from  an  expedition  against  Arabia,  about  B.C.  645, 
Asshur-bani-pal  found  that  Hosah,  a  small  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tyre,^  and  Accho,  famous  as  Acre  in 
later  times,  had  risen  in  revolt  against  their  Assyrian 
governors,  refused  their  tribute,  and  asserted  inde- 
pendence.^ He  at  once  besieged,  and  soon  captured, 
Hosah.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  he  put  to  death; 
the  plunder  of  the  town,  including  the  images  of  its 
gods,  and  the  bulk  of  its  population,  he  carried  off 


*  Kecords  of  the  Past,  i.  GG ; 
ix.  41. 

-  Ibid.  iii.  67, 11.  116,  117. 
3  Ibid.  i.  67,  68. 


*  See.  Judg.  xix.   29 ;  Ejponym 
Canon,  p.  132, 1.  9. 
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into  Assyria.  The  people  of  Accho,  he  says,  he 
*  quieted/  It  is  a  common  practice  of  conquerors 
'  tp  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace.'  Asshur-bani- 
pal  appears  to  have  punished  Accho,  first  by  a  whole- 
sale massacre,  and  then  by  the  deportation  of  all  its 
remaining  inhabitants. 

It  is  evident  from  this  continual  series  of  revolts 
and  rebellions  that,  however  mild  had  been  the  swav 
of  Assyria  over  her  Phoenician  subjects  in  the  earlier 
times,^  it  had  by  degrees  become  a  hateful  and  a 
grinding  tyranny.  Commercial  states,  bent  upon  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  do  not  without  grave  cause 
take  up  arms  and  affront  the  perils  of  war,  much  less 
do  so  when  their  common  sense  must  tell  them  that 
success  is  almost  absolutely  hopeless,  and  that  failure 
will  bring  about  their  destruction.  The  Assyrians 
were  a  hard  race.  Sucli  tenderness  as  they  ever 
showed  to  any  subject  people  was,  we  may  be  sure, 
in  every  case  dictated  by  policy.  While  their  power 
was  unsettled,  while  they  feared  revolts,  and  were 
uncertain  as  to  their  consequences,  their  attitude  to- 
wards their  dependents  was  conciliating.  When  they 
became  fully  conscious  of  the  immense  preponderance 
of  power  which  they  wielded,  and  of  the  inability  of 
the  petty  states  of  Asia  to  combine  against  them  in 
any  firm  league,  they  grew  careless  and  confident, 
reckless  of  giving  offence,  ruder  in  their  behaviour, 
more  grasping  in  their  exactions,  more  domineering, 
more  oppressive.  Prudence  should  perhaps  have 
counselled  the  Phoenician  cities  to  submit,  to  be 
yielding  and  pliant,  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  the 
parasite  and  the  flatterer ;  but  the  people  had  still  a 


See  above,  pp.  441,  442. 
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rough  honesty  about  them.  It  was  against  the  grain 
to  flatter  or  submit  themselves;  constant  voyages 
over  wild  seas  in  fragile  vessels  kept  up  their  man- 
hood; constant  encounters  with  pirates,  cannibals, 
and  the  rudest  possible  savages  made  them  brave  and 
daring ;  exposure  to  storm,  and  cold,  and  heat  braced 
their  frames ;  the  nautical  life  developed  and  inten- 
sified in  them  a  love  of  freedom.  The  Phoenician  of 
Assyrian  times  was  not  to  be  coaxed  into  accepting 
patiently  the  lot  of  a  slave.  Suffer  as  he  might  by 
his  revolts,  they  won  him  a  certain  respect ;  it  is  likely 
that  they  warded  off  many  an  indignity,  many  an 
outrage.  The  Assyrians  knew  that  his  endurance 
could  not  be  reckoned  on  beyond  a  certain  point,  and 
they  knew  that  in  his  death-throes  he  was  dangerous. 
The  Phoenicians  probably  suffered  considerably  less 
than  the  other  subject  nations  under  Assyrian  rule ; 
and  the  maritime  population,  which  was  the  salt  of 
the  people,  suffered  least  of  all,  since  it  was  scarcely 
ever  brouglit  into  contact  with  its  nominal  rulers. 


§  4.  Phcenicia  durinri  its  struggles  with  Babylon 
and  Egypt  (about  B.C.  G35-527). 

Decline  of  Assyria — Scythic  troubles — Fall  of  Nineveh — Union  of 
the  Phccnician  cities  under  Tyre — Invas^ion  of  Syria  by  Neco — 
Battle  of  Megiddo — Submissioyi  of  Phctnicia  to  Neco — Tyrian 
colony  at  Memiihis — Conquest  of  Phoenicia  by  Nebuchudnezzar — 
lieiyn  of  lihobal  II.  at  Tyre — He  revolts  from  Ncbucliadnezzar 
but  is  reduced'  to  subjection — Decline  of  Tyre — General  toeakncM 
of  Phoenicia  under  Babylon, 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  year  in  which  Phcenicia 
became  independent  of  Assyria.  The  last  trace  of 
Assyrian  interference,  in  the  way  of  compulsion,  with 
any  of  the  towns  belongs  to  B.C.  645,  when  she  severely 
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punished  Hosah  and  Accho.^  The  latest  sign  of  her 
continued  domination  is  found  in  B.C.  636,  when  the 
Assyrian  governor  of  a  Phoenician  town,  Zimirra, 
appears  in  the  list  of  Eponynis.*^  It  must  have  been 
very  soon  after  this  that  the  empire  became  involved 
in  those  troubles  and  difficulties  which  led  on  to  its 
dissolution.  According  to  Herodotus,^  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh  in  B.C.  633,  or 
very  soon  afterwards.  His  attack  did  not  at  once 
succeed ;  but  it  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
the  irruption  into  South-western  Asia  of  Scythic  hordes 
from  beyond  the  Caucasus,  which  overran  country 
after  country,  destroying  and  ravaging  at  their  plea- 
sure.* The  reality  of  this  invasion  is  now  generally 
admitted.  *  It  was  the  earliest  recorded,'  says  a  mo- 
dern historian,  'of  those  movements  of  the  northern 
populations,  hid  behind  the  long  mountain  barrier, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Himalaya,  Caucasus,  Taurus, 
Haemus,  and  the  Alps,  has  been  reared  by  nature 
between  the  civilised  and  uncivilised  races  of  the  old 
world.  Suddenly,  above  this  boundary,  appeared 
those  strange,  uncouth,  fur-clad  forms,  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  their  horses  and  their  waggons, 
fierce  as  their  own  wolves  or  bears,  sweeping  towards 
the  southern  regions,  which  seemed  to  them  their 
natural  prey.  The  successive  invasions  of  Parthians, 
Turks,  Mongols  in  Asia,  of  Gauls,  Goths,  Vandals, 
Huns  in  Europe,  have,  it  is  well  said,  "  illustrated  the 
law,  and  made  us  familiar  with  its  operations.  But 
there  was  a  time  in  history  before  it  had  come  into 


*  See  above,  pp.  457,  458. 

'  Eponytn  Canon^  p.  70. 

3  Herod,  i.  108.  B.C.  683  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  the  year 
of  the  accession  of  Cyaxares.    His 


attack  on  Nineveh  seems  to  have 
followed  shortly  after. 

*  Herod,  l.s.c.  and  iv.  1 ;  £zek. 
xxxviii.  2-16;  Strabo,  xL  8,  §  4; 
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force,  and  when  its  very  existence  must  have  been 
unsuspected.  Even  since  it  began  to  operate,  it  has 
so  often  undergone  prolonged  suspension  that  the 
wisest  may  be  excused  if  they  cease  to  bear  it  in  mind, 
and  are  as  much  startled  when  a  fresh  illustration  of 
it  occurs,  as  if  the  like  had  never  happened  before."  * 
No  wonder  that  now,  when  the  veil  was  for  the  first 
time  rent  asunder,  all  the  ancient  monarchies  of  the 
South — Assyria,  Babylon,  Media,  Egypt,  even  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor — stood  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  these 
savage  hordes  rushing  down  on  the  seats  pf  luxury 
and  power/ 2  Assyria  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
the  attack  almost  as  much  as  any  other  country.  The 
hordes  probably  swarmed  down  from  Media  through 
the  Zagros  passes  into  the  most  fruitful  portion  of  the 
empire — the  flat  country  between  the  mountains  and 
the  Tigris.  Many  of  the  old  cities,  rich  with  the  ac- 
cumulated stores  of  ages,  were  besieged,  and  perhaps 
taken,  and  their  palaces  wantonly  burnt  by  the  bar- 
barous invaders.  The  tide  then  swept  on.  Wandering 
from  district  to  district,  plundering  everywhere, 
settling  nowhere,  the  clouds  of  horse  passed  over 
Mesopotamia,  the  force  of  the  invasion  becoming 
weaker  as  it  spread  itself,  until  in  Syria  it  reached 
its  term  through  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  king, 
Psamatik  I.  That  monarch  bribed  the  nomads  to 
advance  no  further,^  and  from  this  time  their  power 
be^an  to  wane.  Their  numbers  must  have  been 
greatly  thinned  in  the  long  course  of  battles,  sieges, 
and  skirmishes  wherein  they  were  engaged  year  after 


^  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  221. 
"^  Stanley,     Lectures     on     tlie 
Jewish  Church,  ii.  432,  438. 


^  Herod,  i.  105 ;  Strabo,  i.  8,  16 ; 
Justin,  ii.  3. 
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year ;  they  suffered  also  through  their  excesses ;  ^  and 
perhaps  tlirough  intestine  dissensions.  At  last  they 
recognised  that  their  power  was  broken.  Many  bands 
probably  returned  across  the  Caucasus  into  the  Steppe 
country.  Others  submitted  and  took  service  under 
the  native  rulers  of  Asia.^  Great  numbers  were  slain, 
and,  except  in  a  province  of  Armenia,  which  thence- 
forward became  known  as  Sacasene,^  and  perhaps  in 
one  Syrian  town,  which  acquired  the  name  of  Scy- 
thopolis,^  the  invaders  left  no  permanent  trace  of  their 
brief  but  terrible  inroad. 

The  shock  of  the  Scythian  irruption  cannot  but 
have  greatly  injured  and  weakened  Assyria.  The 
whole  country  had  been  ravaged  and  depopulated ; 
the  provinces  had  been  plundered,  many  of  the  towns 
had  been  taken  and  sacked,  the  palaces  of  the  old 
kings  had  been  burnt,*^  and  all  the  riches  that  had  not 
been  hid  awav  had  been  lost.  Assvria,  when  the 
Scythian  wave  had  passed,  was  but  the  shadow  of  her 
former  self.  Her  prestige  was  gone,  her  armed  force 
must  have  been  greatly  diminished,  her  hold. upon  the 
provinces,  especially  the  more  distant  ones,  greatlv 
weakened.  Phoenicia  is  likely  to  have  detached  her- 
self from  Assyria  at  latest  during  the  time  that  the 
Scyths  were  dominant,  w^hich  was  probably  from 
about  B.C.  030  to  B.C.  GIO.  When  Assyrian  protec- 
tion was  withdrawn  from  Syria,  as  it  must  have 
been  during  this  period,  and  when  every  state  and 
town  had  to  look  solely  to  itself  for  deliverance  from 
a  barbarous  and  cruel  enemy,  the  fiction  of  a  nominal 


*  Herod.  1.b.c.  ;   Hippocrat.   De    Alex,  iii.  8,  §  4. 
Aere,  Aqua,  et  Locis,  vi.  §  108.  *  Polyb.  v.  70,  §  4. 

'  Herod,  i.  73.  *  Ancient  Monurchica,  ii.  228, 

'  Strabo,  xi.  767 ;  Arrian,  Exp,  ,  note. 
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dependence  on  a  distant  power  could  scarcely  be 
maintained.  Without  any  actual  revolt,  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities  became  their  own  masters,  and  the  speedy 
fall  of  Assyria  before  the  combined  attack  of  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,^  after  the  Scythians  had 
withdrawn,  prevented  for  some  time  any  interference 
with  their  recovered  independence. 

A  double  danger,  however,  impended.     On   the 
one  side  Egypt,  on  the  other  Babylon,  might  be  con- 
fidently expected  to  lay  claim  to  the  debatable  land 
wliich  nature  had  placed  between  the  seats  of  the 
great  Asiatic  and  the  great  African  power,  and  which 
in  the  past  had  almost  always  been  possessed  by  the 
one  or  the  other  of  them.     Egypt  was  the  nearer  of 
the  two,  and  probably  seemed  the  most  to  be  feared. 
She  had  recently  fallen  under  the  power  of  an  enter- 
prising native  monarch,  who  had  already,  before  the 
fall  of  Assyria,  shown  that  he  entertained  ambitious 
designs  against  the  Palestinian  towns,  having  begun 
attacks   upon  Ashdod  soon   after   he   ascended  the 
tlirone!^     Babylon  was,  comparatively  speaking,  re- 
mote and  had  troublesome  neighbours,  who  might  be 
expected   to  prevent  her  from  undertaking   distant 
expeditions.      It   was    clearly   the   true   pohcy   for 
Plioenicia  to  temporise,  to  enter  into  no  engagements 
with   either   Babylon   or   Egypt,  to  strengthen   her 
defences,  to  bide  her  time,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
consolidate  herself.     Something  like  a  desire  for  con- 
solidation would  seem  to  have  come  over  the  people ; 
and   Tyre,  the  leading  city  in  all  but  the   earliest 
times,  appears  to  have  been  recognised  as  the  centre 


*  Ancient  Monarchies^  ii.  232. 
^  Herod,  ii.  157  ;  and  compare 


the  author's  History  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  ii.  407,  note  6. 
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towards  which  the  other  states  must  gravitate,  and 
to  have  risen  to  the  occasion.  If  there  ever  was  sucli 
a  thing  as  a  confederation  of  all  the  Phoenician  cities, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  at  this  period.  Sidon  for- 
got her  ancient  rivalry,  and  consented  to  furnish  the 
Tyrian  fleet  with  mariners.^  Arvad  gave  not  only 
rowers  to  man  the  ships,  but  also  men-at-arms  to 
help  in  guarding  the  walls.^  The  ' ancients  of  Gebal' 
lent  their  aid  in  the  Tyrian  dockyards.^  The  minor 
cities  cannot  have  ventured  to  hold  aloof.  Tyre,  as 
the  time  approached  for  the  contest  which  was  to 
decide  whether  Egypt  or  Babylon  should  be  the 
great  power  of  the  East,  appears  to  have  reached  the 
height  of  her  strength,  wealth,  and  prosperity.  It  is 
now  that  Ezekiel  says  of  her — '  0  Tyrus,  thy  heart  is 
lifted  up,  and  thou  hast  said,  I  am  a  God,  I  sit  in  the 
seat  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  seas — Behold,  thou 
art  wiser  than  Daniel,  there  is  no  secret  that  they  can 
hide  from  thee  :  with  thy  wisdom  and  with  thine  un- 
derstanding hast  thou  gotten  thee  riches,  and  hast 
gotten  gold  and  silver  into  thy  treasures :  by  thy  great 
wisdom  and  by  thy  traffick  thou  hast  increased  thy 
riches,  and  thy  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches '"*; 
and  a^ain,  '  0  thou  that  are  situated  at  the  entrs^  of 
the  sea,  which  art  the  merchant  of  the  peoples  unto 
many  isles,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Thou,  0  Tyre, 
hast  said,  I  am  perfect  in  beauty.  Thy  borders  are 
in  the  heart  of  the  sea ;  thy  builders  have  perfected 
thy  beauty.  They  have  made  all  thy  planks  of  fir- 
trees  from  Senir ;  they  have  taken  from  Lebanon 
cedars  to  make  masts  for  thee ;  of  the  oaks  of  Bashan 
have  they  made    thine  oars ;    they  have  made    thy 


*  Ezek.  xxvii.  8. 
^  Ibid,  verse  11. 


'  Ibid,  verse  9. 
*  Ibid,  xxviii.  2-5. 
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benches  of  ivory,  inlaid  in  boxwood,  from  the  isles  of 
Kittim  .  ,  .  The  ships  of  Tarshish  were  thy  caravans 
for  thy  merchandise ;  and  thou  wast  replenished,  and 
made  very  glorious  in  the  heart  of  the  sea.'  ^ 

The  first  to  strike  of  the  two  great  antagonists 
was  Egypt.  Psamatik  I.,  who  was  advanced  in 
years  at  the  time  of  Assyria's  downfall/  died  about 
B.C.  610,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  son  still  in  the  full 
vigour  of  life,  the  brave  and  enterprising  Neco. 
Neco,  in  B.C.  608,  having  made  all  due  preparations, 
led  a  great  expedition  into  Palestine,^  with  the  object 
of  brincyinor  under  his  dominion  the  entire  tract 
between  the  Eiver  of  Egypt  (Wady  el  Arish)  and  the 
Middle  Euphrates.  Already  possessed  of  Ashdod  ^  and 
perhaps  also  of  Gaza^  and  Askelon,^  he  held  the 
keys  of  Syria,  and  could  have  no  difficulty  in  pene- 
trating along  the  coast  route,  through  the  rich  plain 
of  Sharon,  to  the  first  of  the  mountain  barriers  which 
are  interposed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  region.  His  famous  fleet  ^  would  support 
him  along  the  shore,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  Carmel ; 
and  Dor  and  Accho  would  probably  be  seized,  and 
made  into  depots  for  his  stores  and  provisions.  The 
powerful  Egyptian  monarch  marching  northward 
with  his  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army,  partly 
composed  of  native  troops,  partly  of  mercenaries 
from  Asia  Minor,  Greeks  and  Carians,  probably  did 
not  look  to  meet  witli  any  opposition,  till,  somewhere 


'  Ezek.  xxvii.  3-6,  and  25.  ever,  may  not  have  been  taken  till 

^  See  the  author's  History  of    the  campaign  of  B.C.  608. 

Ancient  Egypt^  ii.  47J2,  note  1.  *^  Herod,  i.  105  raises  the  siispi- 

^  Herod,  ii.  159 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.    cion    that    Askelon.    which     was 

29  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-24.  ;  nearer   Egypt  than  Ashdod,  may 


"  Herod,  ii.  157. 

*  See  Jer.  xlvii.  1.     Gaza,  how- 


have  belonged  to  Psamatik  I. 
7  Ibid.  ii.  169. 
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in  Northern  SjTia,  he  should  encounter  the  forces 
of  liaby Ionia,  which  would  of  course  be  moved  west- 
ward to  meet  him.  What  then  must  have  been  his 
surprise  when  he  found  the  ridge  connecting  Carmel 
with  the  highland  of  Samaria  occupied  by  a  stron^ 
body  of  troops,  and  his  further  progress  barred  bv  a 
foe  who  had  appeared  to  him  too  insignificant  to  be 
taken  into  account  ?  Josiah,  the  Jewisli  monarch  of 
the  time,  grandson  of  Manasseh  and  great-grandson 
of  Hezekiah,  who,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  Western 
Asia,  had  united  under  his  dominion  the  entire  countn' 
of  the  twelve  tribes,^  had  quitted  Jerusalem,  and 
thrown  himself  across  the  would-be  conqueror's  path 
in  the  strong  and  well-known  position  of  Megiddo. 
Here,  in  remote  times,  had  the  great  Thothmes  met 
and  defeated  the  whole  force  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
under  the  king  of  Kadesh ;  ^  here  had  Deborah  and 
Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  utterly  destroj^ed  the 
mighty  army  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  under  Sisera.^ 
Here  now  the  gallant,  if  rash,  Judiean  kinff  elected 
to  take  his  stand,  moved  either  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
because  he  regarded  himself  as  a  Babylonian  feudatoiT, 
or  simply  determined  to  defend  the  Holy  Land 
against  any  heathen  army  that,  without  permission, 
trespassed  on  it.  In  vain  did  Neco  seek  to  induce 
Josiah  to  retire  and  leave  the  way  open,  by  assurinfif 
him  that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  against  Judjea, 
but  was  marching  on  Carcheraish  by  the  Euphrates, 
there  to  contend  with  the  Babylonians.'*  The  Jewish 
king  persisted  in  his  rash  enterprise,  and  Neco  was 
forced  to  brush  him  from  his  path.     His  seasoned 


'  2  Kings  xxiii.  19;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  6. 

'*  History  of  Ancient  Egypt^  ii. 


228. 
*  Judg.  iv.  15 ;  v.  19. 
^  2  Chron.  xxxv.  21. 
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and  disciplined  troops  easily  overcame  the  hasty- 
levies  of  Josiah ;  and  Josiah  himself  fell  in  the 
battle. 

We  have  no  details  with  respect  to  the  remainder 
of  the  expedition.  Neco,  no  doubt,  pressed  forward 
through  Galilee  and  Cccle-Syria  towards  the  Euphrates. 
Wliether  he  had  to  fight  any  further  battles  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  certain  that  he  occupied  Carche- 
misli/  and  made  it  his  headquarters,  but  whether  it 
submitted  to  him,  or  was  besieged  and  taken,  is  un- 
known. All  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine  were 
overrun,  and  became  temporarily  Egyptian  posses- 
sions.^ But  Phoenicia  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
subdued  by  force.  Tyrian  prosperity  continued,  and 
the  terms  on  which  Phoenicia  stood  towards  Egypt 
during  the  remainder  of  Neco's  rei<rn  were  friendlv. 
Phoenicians  at  Neco's  request  accomplished  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa  ;  ^  and  we  may  suspect  that 
it  was  Neco  who  granted  to  Tyre  the  extraordinary 
favour  of  settling  a  colony  in  the  Egyptian  capital, 
Memphis.^  Probably  Phoenicia  accepted  at  the  hands 
of  Neco  the  same  sort  of  position  which  she  had  at 
first  occupied  under  Assyria,  a  position,  as  already 
explained,^  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

But  the  glory  and  prosperity  which  Egypt  had 
thus  acquired  were  very  short-lived.  Within  three 
years  Babylonia  asserted  herself.  In  B.C.  005,  the 
crown  prince,  Nebuchadnezzar,  acting  on  behalf  of 
his  father,  Nabopolassar,  who  was  aged  and  infirm,*' 
led  the  forces  of  Babylon  against  the  audacious 
Pharaoh,  who  had  dared   to   affront  the   'King  of 


'  See  Jer.  xlvi.  2.  |      *  Ibid.  ii.  112. 

^  Berosus,  Fr.  1 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7.        ^  See  above,  pp.  441  -442. 

^  Herod,  iv.  42.  1      *  Berosus,  1.8.c. 
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kings,'  '  tlie  Ijord  of  Sumir  and  Accad/  had  taken 
him  off  his  guard,  and  deprived  him  of  some  of 
liis  fairest  provinces.  Babylonia,  under  Nabopolassar 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  no  unwortliy  successor  of 
the  mighty  power  which  for  seven  hundred  years  had 
hekl  the  supremacy  of  Western  Asia.  Her  citizens 
were  as  brave ;  her  armies  as  well  disciplined ; 
her  rulers  as  bold,  as  sagacious,  and  as  unsparing. 
Habakkuk's  description  of  a  Babylonian  army  belongs 
to  about  this  date,  and  is  pro])ably  drawn  from  tlie 
life — 'Lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chalda^ans,  that  bitter  and 
hasty  nation,  which  shall  march  through  the  ])readth 
of  the  land,  to  possess  the  dwelling-places  that  are 
not  theirs.  Thev  are  terrible  and  dreadful :  from 
them  shall  proceed  judgment  and  captivity;  their 
horses  are  swifter  than  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce 
than  the  evening  wolves;  and  their  horsemen  shall 
spread  themselves,  and  their  horsemen  shall  come 
fi'oni  far  ;  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to 
c^at.  They  shall  come  all  for  violence  ;  their  faces 
shall  sup  up  as  the  east  wind,  and  they  shall  gather 
the  captivity  as  the  sand.  And  they  shall  scoff  at 
kings,  and  princes  shall  be  a  scorn  unto  them ;  they 
shall  deride  every  stronghold;  for  they  shall  heap 
(lust,  and  take  it.'  ^  Early  in  the  year  B.C.  605  the 
1  lost  of  Nebuchadnezzar  appeared  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  moving  steadily  along  its  reaches, 
and  day  by  day  approac^hing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
tiie  great  fortress  in  and  behind  which  lay  the  army 
of  Neco,  well  ordered  with  shield  and  buckler,  its 
horses  harnessed,  and  its  horsemen  armed  with  spears 
tliat  had  been  just  furbished,  and  protected  by  hehnets 


Habakkiik,  i.  6-10. 
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and  brigandiiies.^  One  of  the  '  decisive  battles  of  the 
world '  was  impending.  If  Egypt  conquered,  Oriental 
civilisation  would  take  the  heavy  immovable  Egyptian 
type  ;  change,  advance,  progress  would  be  hindered  ; 
sacerdotalism  in  religion,  conventionalism  in  art, 
pure  unmitigated  despotism  in  government  would 
generally  prevail;  all  the  throbbing  life  of  Asia 
would  receive  a  sudden  and  violent  clieck ;  Semitism 
would  be  tlirust  back  ;  Aryanism,  just  pushing  itself 
to  the  front,  would  shrink  away  ;  the  monotonous 
Egyptian  tone  of  thought  and  life  would  spread,  like 
a  lava  stream,  over  the  manifold  and  varied  forms  of 
Asiatic  culture  ;  crushing  them  out,  concealing  them, 
making  them  as  though  they  had  never  been.  The 
victory  of  Babylon,  on  the  other  hand,  would  mean 
room  for  Semitism  to  develop  itself,  and  for  Aryan- 
ism to  follow  in  its  wake  ;  fresh  stirs  of  population  and 
of  thought  in  Asia ;  further  advances  in  the  arts ; 
variety,  freshness,  growth ;  the  continuance  of  tlie 
varied  lines  of  Oriental  study  and  investigation  until 
such  time  as  would  enable  Grecian  intellect  to  take 
hold  of  them,  sift  them,  and  assimilate  whatever  in 
them  was  true,  valuable,  and  capable  of  expansion. 

We  have  no  historical  account  of  the  great  battle 
of  C^archemish.  Jeremiah,  however,  beholds  it  in 
vision.  He  sees  the  Egyptians  '  dismayed  and  turned 
away  back — their  mighty  ones  are  beaten  down,  and 
are  fled  apace,  and  look  not  back,  since  fear  is  round 
about  them.'^  He  sees  the  'swift  flee  away,'  and  the 
'  mighty  men '  attempting  to  '  escape  ; '  but  they 
'  stumble  and  fall  toward  the  north  by  the  river 
Euphrates.'  ^     '  For  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  God 


^  Jer.  xlvi.  8,  4.  '  Ibid,  verse  5.  '  Ibid,  verse  6. 
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of  hosts,  a  day  of  vengeance,  that  He  may  avenge 
Hhn  of  His  adversaries ;  and  the  sword  devours,  and 
it  is  satiate  and  made  drunk  with  their  blood,  for  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts  liath  a  sacrifice  in  the  nortli 
country  by  tlie  river  Euphrates.'  ^  The  '  vahant  men ' 
are  'swept  awa}^ ' — 'many  fall — j^ea,  one  falls  upon 
another,  and  they  say.  Arise  and  let  us  go  again  to 
our  own  people,  and  to  the  land  of  our  nativity  from 
tlie  oppressing  sword.'-  Nor  do  the  mercenaries 
escape.  '  Her  hired  men  are  in  the  midst  of  her,  like 
fatted  bullocks  ;  for  they  also  are  turned  back,  and 
are  fled  awav  toji^ether :  they  did  not  stand  because 
tlie  day  of  their  calamity  was  come  upon  them,  and 
the  time  of  their  visitation.'^  The  defeat  was,  beyond 
a  doubt,  complete,  overwhelming  The  shock  of  it 
was  felt  all  over  the  Delta,  at  Memphis,  and  even 
at  distant  Thebes."*  The  hasty  flight  of  the  entire 
Egyptian  host  left  the  whole  country  open  to  the 
invading  army.  'Like  a  whirlwind,  like  a  torrent,  it 
swept  on.  The  terrified  inhabitants  retired  into  the 
fortified  cities,'^  where  for  the  time  they  were  safe. 
Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  stop  to  commence  any  siege. 
He  pursued  Xeco  up  to  the  very  frontier  of  Egypt, 
and  would  have  continued  his  victorious  career  into 
the  Nile  valley,  had  not  important  intelligence  arrested 
his  steps.  His  aged  father  had  died  at  Babylon  while 
he  was  engaged  in  his  conquests,  and  his  immediate 
return  to  the  capital  was  necessary,  if  he  would  avoid 
a  disputed  succession.^     Thus  matters  in  Syria  had  to 


'  Jer.  xlvi.  10. 
'  Ibid,  verse  16, 
'  Ibid,  verse  21. 

*  Stanley,     Lectures     on     the 
Jewish  Church,  ii.  455. 

*  Ibid. 


^  Berosus,  l.s.c.  The  extreme 
haste  of  the  return  is  indicated 
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l)e  left  in  a  confused  and  unsettled  state,  until  such 
time  as  the  Great  King  could  revisit  the  scene  of  his 
conquests,  and  place  them  upon  some  definite  and 
satisfactory  footing. 

On  the  whole,  the  campaign  had,  apparently,  the 
effect  of  drawing  closer  the  links  which  united 
Phoenicia  with  Egypt.^  Babylon  had  shown  herself 
a  fierce  and  formidable  enemy,  but  had  disgusted 
men  more  than  she  had  terrified  them.  It  was  clear 
enough  that  she  would  be  a  hard  mistress,  a  second 
and  crueller  Assyria.  There  was  thus,  on  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's departure,  a  general  gravitation  of  the 
Syrian  and  Palestinian  states  towards  Egypt,  since 
they  saw  in  her  the  only  possible  protector  against 
Babylon,  and  dreaded  her  less  than  they  did  the 
'bitter  and  hasty  nation.'^  Neco,  ho  doubt,  en- 
couraged the  movement  which  tended  at  once  to 
strengthen  himself  and  weaken  his  antagonist ;  and 
the  result  was  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  both 
Juda3a  and  Phoenicia  revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  declared  themselves  independent.  Phoenicia  was 
still  under  the  hegemony  of  Tyre,  and  Tyre  had  at 
its  head  an  enterprising  prince,  a  second  Ithobal,^  who 
had  developed  its  resources  to  the  uttermost,  and  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  other  cities.**  His  revolt 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  B.C.  598,  the 
seventh  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.^     Nebuchadnezzar 


with    its    prisoners,  pursued   the  I  Ap,  i.  21. 
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at  once  marched  against  him  in  person.  The  sieges 
of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Jerusalem  were  formed.  Jeru- 
salem submitted  almost  immediately.^  Sidon  was 
taken  after  losing  half  her  defenders  by  pestilence  ;  * 
but  Tyre  continued  to  resist  for  the  long  space  of 
thirteen  years.^  The  continental  city  was  probably 
taken  first.  Against  this  Nebuchadnezzar  could  freely 
employ  his  whole  force — his  '  horses,  his  chariots,  his 
companies,  and  his  much  people ' — he  could  bring 
moveable  forts  close  up  to  the  walls,  and  cast  up  banks 
against  them,  and  batter  them  with  his  engines,  or 
undermine  them  with  spade  and  mattock.  When  a 
breach  was  effected,  he  could  pour  his  horse  into  the 
streets,  and  ride  down  all  opposition.  It  is  the 
capture  of  the  continental  city  which  Ezekiel 
describes  when  he  says  :  **  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God : 
Behold,  I  will  bring  upon  Tyrus  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  a  king  of  kings,  from  the  north, 
with  horses  and  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen, 
and  companies,  and  much  people.  He  shall  slay 
with  the  sword  thy  daughters  in  the  field ;  and  he 
shall  make  a  fort  against  thee,  and  cast  a  mount 
against  thee,  and  lift  up  the  buckler  against  thee. 
And  he  shall  set  engines  of  war  against  thy  walls,  and 
with  his  axes  he  shall  break  down  thy  towers.  By 
reason  of  the  abundance  of  his  horses,  their  dust  shall 
cover  thee ;  thy  walls  shall  shake  at  the  noise  of  the 
horseman,  and  of  the  wheels  and  of  the  chariots,  when 
he  shall  enter  into  thy  gates,  as  men  enter  into  a  city 
wherein  is  made  a  breach.  With  the  hoofs  of  his  horses 
shall  he  tread  down  all  thy  streets :  he  shall  slay  thy 


Neco  in  b.c.  606  or  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  B.C.  605. 

'  2  Kings  xxiv.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxzvi.6. 
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people  by  the  sword,  and  thy  strong  garrisons  shall  go 
down  to  the  ground.  And  they  shall  make  a  spoil 
of  thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey  of  thy  merchandise  ; 
and  they  shall  break  down  thy  walls,  and  destroy 
tliy  pleasant  houses  :  and  they  shall  lay  thy  stones  and 
thy  timber,  and  thy  dust  in  the  midst  of  the  water.' 
But  the  island  city  did  not  escape.  When  conti- 
nental Phoenicia  was  reduced,  it  was  easy  to  impress 
a  fleet  from  the  maritime  towns ;  to  man  it,  in  part 
with  Phoenicians,  in  part  with  Babylonians,  no  mean 
sailors,^  and  then  to  establish  a  blockade  of  the  isle. 
Tyre  may  more  than  once  have  crippled  and  dispersed 
the  blockading  squadron ;  but  by  a  moderate  ex- 
penditure fresh  fleets  could  be  supplied,  while  Tyre, 
cut  off  from  Lebanon,  would  find  it  difficult  to  increase 
or  renew  her  navy.  There  has  been  much  question 
whether  the  island  city  was  ultimately  captured  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  no  ;  but  even  writers  who  take 
the  negative  view^  admit  that  it  must  have  submitted 
and  owned  the  suzerainty  of  its  assailant.  The  date  of 
the  submission  was  B.C.  585. 

Thus  Tyre,  in  B.C.  585,  '  fell  from  her  high  estate.' 
Ezekiel's  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  Ithobal  II.,  the 
'  prince  of  Tyrus'  of  those  propliecies,^  whose  '  head 
had  been  lifted  up,'  and  who  had  said  in  his  heart,  '  I 
am  a  God,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters,'  who  deemed  himself  '  wiser  than  Daniel,' 
and  thought  that  no  secret  was  hid  from  him,  was 
'  brought  down  to  the  pit,'  '  cast  to  the  ground,' 
'  brought  to  ashes  upon  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  all 
them  that  beheld  him.'*      Tyre  herself  was  'broken 


*  Isaiah  xliii.  14  ;  iEschyl.  Pera.  \      '  See  especiaUy,  ch.  xxviii.  2,  12. 
1.  54.  I      *  Ibid,  verses  2-10, 17,  18. 

^  As  Kenrick  (P/ia?nicia,  p.  890).  j 
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in  the  midst  of  tlie  seas.'^     A  blight  fell  upon  her. 
For  many  years,  Sidon,  rather  than  Tyre,  became 
once  more  the  leadinof  city  of  Phoenicia,  was  regarded 
as  pre-eminent  in  naval  skill,^  and  is  placed  before 
Tyre     when     the     two     are    mentioned    together.^ 
Internal    convulsion,    moreover,  followed    upon    ex- 
ternal decline.     Witliin  ten  years   of  the    death   of 
Ithobal,    the    monarchy    came    to    an    end    by    a 
revolution,*  which  substituted  for  Kings  Suffetes  or 
Sliophetim,  'judges,'  officers   of  an  inferior   status, 
wliose  tenure  of  office  was  not  very  assured.     Ecnibal, 
tlie  son  of  liaslach,  the  first  judge,  held  the  position 
for  no  more  than  two  rnonths ;  Chelbes,  the  son  of 
Abda^us,  who  followed  him,  ruled  for  ten  months ; 
Abbarus,  a  high  priest,  probably  of  Melkarth,   for 
three    months.     Then,    apparently    to    weaken    the 
office,  it  was  shared  between  two,  as  at  Carthage,  and 
Mytgon   (perhaps   Mattan),    together   with  Ger-ash- 
toreth,  the  son  of  Abd-ehm,  judged  Tyre  for  six  years. 
13ut  the  partisans  of  monarchy  were  now  recover- 
ing strength;  and  the  reign  of  a  king,  Balator,  was 
intruded  at  some  point  in  the  course  of  the  six  years' 
judgeship.     Judges  were  then  abolished  by  a  popular 
movement,   and   kings    of    the   old   stock   restored. 
The  Tvrians  sent  to  Babylon  for  a  certain  Merbal, 
who  must  have  been  either  a  refu^ree  or  a  hostasre 
at  tlie  court  of  Neriglissar.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Tyre,  and,  being  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty,  reigned 
four  years.     His  brother,  Eirom,  or  Hiram,  succeeded 
him,  and  was  still  upon  the  throne  when  the  Empire 
of  Babylon  came  to  an  end  by  the  victory  of  Cjtus 
over  Nabonidus  (b.c.  538). 

»  Ezek.  xxvii.  20.  '      »  Ibid.  ii.  161 ;  vii.  98 ;  Ezra  iii.7. 

'  Herod.  viL  44,  96,  100,  128.     \      *  Menander,  Fr.  2. 
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Phoenicia  under  the  Babylonian  rule  was  excep- 
tionally weak.  She  had  to  submit  to  attacks  from 
Egypt  under  Apries,  which  fell  probably  in  the 
reign  of  Baal  over  Tyre,  about  B.C.  565.  She  had 
also  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  Cyprus  under  Amasis,^ 
probably  about  B.C.  540,  or  a  little  earlier,  when  the 
power  of  Babylon  was  rapidh^  declining.  She  had 
been,  from  first  to  last,  an  unwilling  tributary  of 
the  Great  Empire  on  the  Lower  Euphrates,  and  was 
perhaps  not  sorry  to  see  that  empire  go  down  before 
the  rising  power  of  Persia.  Under  the  circumstances 
she  would  view  any  change  as  likely  to  advance  her 
interests,  and  times  of  disturbance  and  unsettlement 
gave  her  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  a  temporary 
independence.  From  B.C.  538  to  B.C.  528  or  527 
she  seems  to  have  enjoyed  one  of  these  rare  intervals 
of  autonomy.  Egypt,  content  with  having  annexed 
Cyprus,  did  not  trouble  her  ;  Persia,  engaged  in  wars 
in  the  far  East,^  made  as  yet  no  claim  to  her  allegiance. 
In  peace  and  tranquillity  she  pursued  her  commercial 
career,  covered  the  seas  with  her  merchant  vessels, 
and  the  land-routes  of  trade  with  her  caravans,  re- 
l)aired  the  damages  inflicted  by  Nebuchadnezzar  on 
her  cities  ;  maintained,  if  she  did  not  eveli  increase, 
her  naval  strength,  and  waited  patiently  to  see  what 
course  events  would  take  now  that  Babylon  was 
destroyed,  and  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  power 
was  about  to  assume  the  first  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 


»  Herod,  ii.  182. 

^  Ibid.  i.  201-214 ;  Ctesias,  Ex.  Pen.  §  6-8. 
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5.  Phoenicia  under  the  Persians  (b.c.  528-333). 

Phoenicia  not  claimed  by  Cyrus— Submits  willingly  to  Cambyses — 
Takes  part  in  his  invasion  of  Egypt — Refuses  to  proceed  against 
Cartilage — Exceptional  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Phoenicians 
■under  the  Persians — Governmeiital  system  of  Darius  advan- 
tageous to  them — Their  conduct  in  the  Ionian  revolt — In  the 
expeditions  of  Mardonius  and  Datis — In  the  great  expedition  of 
Xerxes — Interruption  of  the  friendly  relations  between  Phoenicia 
and  Persia — Reneival  of  amity — Services  rendered  to  Persia 
between  B,c.  465  and  892 — Amicable  relations  with  Athens — 
Phoenicia  joins  in  revolt  of  Evagoras — Supports  TachoSj  king  of 
Egypt — Declares  herself  independent  under  Tennes — Conquered 
and  treated  with  great  severity  by  Ochus — Sidotiian  dynasty  of 
the  Esmunazars. 

The  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  gave  him, 
according  to  Oriental  notions  generally,  a  claim  to 
succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  the  entire  Babylonian 
empire  ;  but  the  claim  would  remain  dormant  until 
it  was  enforced.  The  straggling  character  of  the 
territory,  which  w^as  shaped  like  a  Greek  A,  ascending 
from  Balnlon  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Armenian  mountains,  and  then  descending  along 
the  line  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  far  as  Gaza  or 
Eapliia,  rendered  the  enforcement  of  the  claim  a 
work  of  difficulty,  more  especially  in  the  remote 
West,  which  was  distant  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
Persia  Proper,  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
Babylon.  Cyrus,  moreoyer,  was  prevented,  first  by 
wars  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,^  and  later  on 
by  a  danger  upon  his  north-eastern  frontier,^  from 
taking  the  steps  usually  taken  by  a  conqueror  to 
establish  his  dominion  in  a  newly-annexed  region, 
and  thus  he  neither  occupied  Syria  with  troops,  nor 


»  Herod,  i.  177 ;  Arrian,  Exp.       «  Herod,  i.  201-214 ;  Ctes.  Ex. 
Alex,  iii.  27.  ,  Pers,  l.s  c. 
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placed  it  under  the  administration  of  Persian  go- 
vernors. Tlie  only  step  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  he 
took,  implying  that  his  authority  reached  so  far,  was 
the  connnission  which  he  gave  to  Zerubbabel  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  proceed  from 
Ba])ylon  to  Judaea,  and  re-estal^hsh  themselves,  if  they 
could,  on  the  site  of  the  destroved  Jerusalem.^  The 
return  from  the  Captivity  which  followed  was  in  some 
sense  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  extreme 
West  l)y  a  Persian  garrison,  and  may  be  viewed  as  a 
step  intended  to  be  '  preparatory  towards  obtaining 
possession  of  tlie  entire  sea-coast;'^  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  an  isolated  movement,  eflfected  without 
active  Persian  support,  and  one  whereby  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  were  only  slightly  affected. 

That  Phoenicia  retained  her  independence  until 
the  reign  of  Cambyses  is  distinctly  implied,  if  not 
actually  asserted,  by  Herodotus.^  She  saw  without 
an}'  displeasure  the  re-estal)lishment  in  her  neighbour- 
ho<^d  of  a  nation  with  which  her  intercourse  had 
always  been  friendly,  and  sometimes  close  and  cordial.^ 
Tvre  and  Sidon  vied  with  each  other  in  their  readi- 
ness  to  supply  tlie  returned  exiles  with  the  timber 
which  they  needed  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple 
and  city ;  and  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
the  Jewish  axes  were  heard  amid  the  groves  of  Leba- 
non, and  the  magnificent  cedars  of  that  favoured 
region  were  cut  down,  conveyed  to  the  coast,  and 
made  into  floats  or  rafts,  which  Phcenician  mariners 
transported  by  sea  to  Joppa,  the  nearest  seaport  to 
Jerusalem.^     In  return,  the  Jews  wilUngly  rendered 


'  p:zra  i.  1-11.  ■*  See  above,  pp.  421-432. 

'^  Kenrick,  Phccnicia^  p.  898.  *  Ezra  iii.  7. 

3  Herod,  iii.  19,  H4. 
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to  the  Phoenicians  such  an  amount  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil  as  was  equivalent  in  value  to  the  timber  received 
from  them,^  and  thus  the  relations  between  the  two 
peoples  were  replaced  on  a  footing  which  recalled 
the  time  of  their  closest  friendship,  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years  previously. 

On  tlie  death  of  Cyrus,  and  the  accession  of  his 
son  Cambyses,  B.C.  529,  the  tranquillity  which  South- 
western Asia  had  enjoyed  since  the  time  of  the  wars 
of  Nelmchadnezzar  came  to  an  end.  Cyrus  had,  it  is 
said,  designed  an  expedition  against  Egypt, ^  as  neces- 
sary to  round  ofi*  liis  conquests,  and  Cambyses  natu- 
rally inherited  his  father's  projects.  He  had  no 
sooner  mounted  the  tlirone  than  he  commenced  pre- 
parations f(^r  an  attack  upon  tlie  ancient  kingdom 
of  the  Pliaraohs,  which,  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Psamatiks,  liad  risen  to  somethin^r  of  its  earlv  irreat- 
ness,  and  had  been  especially  wealthy  and  prosperous 
under  the  usurper  Amasis.^  It  was  impossible  to 
allow  an  independent  and  rival  monarchy  so  close 
upon  his  borders,  and  equally  impossible  to  shrink 
from  an  enterprise  wliicli  had  been  carried  to  a 
successful  issue  both  by  Assyria  and  by  Babylon. 
Persian  prestige  required  the  subjugation  and  absorp- 
tion of  a  country  which,  though  belonging  geographi- 
cally to  Africa,  was  politically  and  commercially  an 
integral  part  of  that  Western  Asia  over  w-hicli  Persia 
claimed  a  complete  and  absolute  supremacy. 

The  march  upon  Egypt  implied  and  required 
the  occupation  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard.  Ko 
armies  of  any  considerable  size  have  ever  attempted 
to  traverse  the  almost  waterless  desert  which  separates 


»  Ezra  iii.  7.  »  Herod,  i.  153.  »  Ibid.  ii.  177. 
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the  Lower  Euphrates  valley  from  the  delta  of  the 
Xile.   Light  corps  darmee  have  no  doubt  occasionally 
passed  from  Circesium  by  way  of  Tadinor  to  Damas- 
cus,  and  vice  versa ;  ^  but  the  ordinary  line  of  route 
pursued   by  conquerors    follows  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  to   Carchemish,  then   strikes   across   the 
chalky  upland  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  the  city 
of  Aleppo,  and  finally  descends  upon  Egypt  by  way 
of  the  Orontes,  the  Coele-Syrian  valley,  and  the  plains 
of  Sharon  and  Philistia.'     This  was  undoubtedl)'-  the 
line  followed  by  Canibyses,^  and  it  necessarily  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  Phcenicians.     The  contact 
was  not  an  hostile  one.    It  would  have  been  madness 
on  the  part  of  the  Phoenicians  to  have  attempted  any 
resistance  to  the  vast  host  with  which  Cambyses,  we 
may  be  sure,  made  his  invasion,  and  it  would  have 
been  folly  on  the  part  of  Cambyses  to  employ  force 
when  he  could  better  obtain  his  object  by  persuasion. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  special  object  with  him 
to  obtain  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Phoenician 
naval  forces  in  the  attack  which  he  was  meditating, 
since  he  would  otherwise  have  had  no  fleet  at  all 
capable  of   coping  with  the  fleet  of  Egypt.     Neco 
had  made  Egypt  a  strong  naval  power ;  "*  Apries  had 
contended  for  naval  supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean with  Tyre  ;  ^  Amasis  had  made  an  expedition 
by  sea  against  Cyprus,  had  crushed  whatever  resis- 
tance the  Cyprians  were  able  to  offer,  had  permanently 
occupied  the  island,^  and  added  the  Cyprian  fleet  to 


'  See  Berosus,  ap.  Joseph.  Ant,  \  (Jer.  i.  15  ;  vi.  22;  Ezek.  xxvi.  7  ; 


Jud,  X.  11,  ^  1. 

'^  Hence  the  sacred  writers  speak 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
as  '  God's  northern  army,'  *  a 
people  from  the  north    comitiy' 


Joel  ii.  20,  &o.) 
'  See  Herod,  iii.  6. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  169. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  161. 
«  Ibid.  ii.  182. 
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his  own.  Cambyses  had  as  yet  no  ships,  except  such 
as  he  could  procure  from  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  were  not  hkely  to  be  very  zealous  in 
his  service,  since  they  had  friends  engaged  upon  the 
other  side.^  Accordingly,  the  Persian  monarch  seems 
to  have  made  friendly  overtures  to  the  Phoenician 
states,  wliicli  were  received  with  favour,  and  led  to 
an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Phoenicia 
surrendered  the  independence  which  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  maintain,  and  placed  her  fleet  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Persia.-  Persia  spared  her  cities  any  occu- 
pation, imposed  on  her  a  liglit  tribute,  and  allowed 
her  that  qualified  independence  which  is  implied  in 
the  retention  of  her  native  princes.  From  first  to 
last  under  the  Persian  regime^  Phoenician  monarchs 
l)ear  rule  in  the  Phcenician  cities,'^  and  command  the 
contincrents  which  the  cities  furnish  to  anv  combined 
Persian  fleet. 

The  friendly  arrangement  concluded  between 
Phoenicia  and  Persia  was  followed,  very  naturally,  by 
a  further  accession  to  the  Persian  power.  Cyprus, 
whose  popul.ation  was  in  great  part  Phoenician,  had 
for  centuries  been  connected  politically  in  the  closest 
manner  with  tlie  Phoenician  towns  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  especially  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Her 
enslavement  by  Amasis  must  have  been  hateful  to 
her,  and  she  must  have  been  only  too  glad  to  see  an 
opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  Egyptian  yoke.  Ac- 
cordincrly,  no  sooner  did  the  Phoenicians  of  the  main- 
land  ccmclude  the  arrangement  by  which  they  became 
part   and   parcel   of  the   Persian  Empire  than   the 


'  Herod,  ii.  150.  154 ;  iii.  11.        I  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  42,  §  2  ;  xvii.  47. 
2  Ibid.  iii.  19.  |  §  1 ;  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex.  ii.  18,  15, 

»  Ibid.  vii.  98;   viii.   67,  §   2;  ,  &c. 
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C^^prians  followed  their  example,  and,  revolting  from 
Egypt,  offered  themselves  of  their  own  free  will  to 
Persia.^  Cambyses,  it  is  needless  to  say,  readily 
accepted  them  as  his  subjects. 

The  invasion   of  Egypt  could  now  be  taken  in 
hand  with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  issue.     Tlie 
march  of  the  land  army  along  the  shore  would  be 
supported  by  a  parallel  movement  on  the  part  of  a 
powerful  fleet,  which  would  carry  its  provisions  and 
its  water,  explore   the   country  in   front,  and   give 
notice  of  the  movements  of  the  enemv,  and  of  the 
place  wliere  they  proposed  to  make  a  stand  in  force. 
When  Egypt  was  reached  the  fleet  would  command 
all   the  navigable  mouths  of  the  Nile,  would  easily 
establish  a  blockade  of  all  the  ports,  and  might  even 
mount  the  Nile  and  take  a  part  in  the  siege  of  Mem- 
phis.     It  would  seem  that  all  these   services  were 
rendered  to  the  Persian  monarch  by  the  great  fleet 
which  he  had  collected,  of  which  the  Phoenician  ships 
were   recognised  as  the  main  strength.     The  rapid 
conquest  of  Egj'pt  was  in  this  way  much  facilitated, 
and  Cambyses  within  a  twelvemonth  found  himself 
in  possession  of  the  entire  country  within  its  recog- 
nised limits  of  the   Mediterranean   and  'the  tower 
of  Syene.'  ^ 

But  the  Great  Kin<T  was  not  satisfied  with  a  single, 
albeit  a  magnificent,  achievement.  He  had  accom- 
plished in  one  short  campaign  what  it  took  the 
Assyrians  ten  years,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  eighteen 
vears,  to  effect.  But  he  now  set  his  heart  on  further 
conquests.  '  He  designed,'  says  Herodotus,'  '  three 
great  expeditions.     One  was  to  be  against  the  Car- 


*  Herod,  iii.  19,  ^  £zek.  xxix.  10.  '  Herod,  iii.  17. 
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tliagiiiians,  another  against  the  Ammonians,  and  a 
third  against  the  long-Uved  Ethiopians,  who  dweU  in 
that  part  of  Libya  which  borders  upon  the  southern 
sea.'  The  expedition  against  the  Cartliaginians  is  the 
only  one  of  tlie  three  which  here  concerns  us  :  it  was 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  fleet.  Instead  of  conductinir, 
or  sending,  a  land  force  along  the  seaboard  of  Xorth 
Africa,  which  was  probably  known  to  be  for  tlie  most 
part  barren  and  waterless,  C^ambyses  judged  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  dispatch  his  powerful  navy 
against  the  Liby-Phcenician  colony,  which  he  su\> 
posed  would  submit  or  else  be  subjugated.  But  on 
broaching  this  plan  to  the  leaders  of  the  fleet  he 
was  met  with  a  determined  opposition.  The  Phoe- 
nicians positively  refused  to  proceed  against  their  own 
(colonists.  They  ur^ed  that  they  were  bound  to  the  Car- 
tha^inians  by  most  solemn  oaths,  and  that  it  would  be 
as  wicked  and  unnatural  for  them  to  execute  the  kind's 
orders  as  for  parents  to  destroy  their  own  children.^ 
It  was  a  bold  act  to  run  counter  to  the  will  of  a  despotic 
monarch,  especially  of  one  so  headstrong  and  im- 
petuous as  Cambyses.  liut  the  Phcenicians  were  firm, 
and  the  monarch  yielded.  '  He  did  not  like,'  Hero- 
dotus says,  '  to  force  the  war  upon  the  Phoenicians, 
because  they  had  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
Persians,  and  because  on  the  Phoenicians  his  entire 
sea-service  depended.'  He  therefore  allowed  their 
opposition  to  prevail,  and  desisted  from  his  proposed 
undertaking.- 

This  acquiescence  in  their  wishes  on  the  part  of 
the  Great  King,  and  his  abstinence  from  any  attempt 
at  compulsion,  would  seem  to  have  paved  the  way  for 


>  Herod,  iii.  19.  '  Ibid. 
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that  thoroughly  good  understanding  between  the 
suzerain  power  and  her  dependency  wliich  charac- 
terises the  relations  of  the  two  for  the  next  century 
and  a  half,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  short 
interval.  '  The  navy  of  Phoenicia  became  a  regular 
and  very  important  part  of  the  public  power '  ^  of  the 
Persian  state.  Complete  confidence  was  felt  by  their 
Persian  masters  in  the  fidelitv,  attachment,  and 
hearty  good-will  of  the  Phoenician  people.  Excep- 
tional favour  was  shown  them.  Xot  only  were  they 
allowed  to  maintain  their  native  kings,  their  muni- 
cipal administration,  their  national  laws  and  religion, 
but  they  were  granted  exceptional  honours  and  ex- 
ceptional privileges  and  immunities.  The  Great 
King  maintained  a  park  and  royal  residence  in  some 
portion  of  Phoenicia,-  probably  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sidon,^  and  no  doubt  allowed  his  faithful  subjects  to 
bask  occasionally  in  the  sunshine  of  his  presence. 
Wlien  the  internal  organisation  of  the  empire  w^as 
taken  in  hand,  and  something  approaching  to  a  uni- 
form system  of  government  established  for  revenue 
purposes,  though  Phoenicia  could  not  be  excused 
from  contributing  to  the  taxation  of  the  empire,  yet 
the  burden  laid  upon  her  seems  to  have  been  excep- 
tionally light.  United  in  a  satrapy — the  fifth — with 
Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Palestine,  and  taxed  according  to 
her  population  rather  than  according  to  her  wealth, 
she  paid  a  share — probably  not  more  than  a  third  or 
a  fourth — of  350  talents,*  or  an  annual  contribution 
to  the  needs  of  the  empire  amounting  to  less  than 
30,000/.  Persia,  moreov^er,  encouraged  Phoenicia  to 
establish  an  internal  organisation  of  her  own,  and, 

*  Kenrick,  Phcenicia^  p.  394.  '  Kenrick,  p.  891,  note  3. 
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under  her  suzerainty,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  were 
united  by  federal  bonds,  and  had  a  common  council, 
which  met  at  Tripolis,  probably  of  three  hundred 
members.^  This  council  debated  matters  in  which 
Phoenicia  generally  was  interested,  and,  in  times  of 
disturbance,  decided  questions  of  peace  and  war. 

The  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.c.  521-486),  the 
successor  of  Cambyses  upon  the  Persian  throne, 
introduced  several  changes  into  the  Persian  govern- 
mental system  which  were  of  advantage  to  the 
Phoenicians.  Darius  united  the  most  distant  parts  of 
his  empire  by  postal  routes,  along  which  at  moderate 
intervals  were  maintained  post-houses,  with  relays 
of  horses,^  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  government, 
but  at  the  service  of  the  traveller  or  private  trader 
when  not  needed  for  business  of  state.  Phoenician 
commerce  must  have  been  much  helped  by  these 
arrangements,  which  facilitated  rapid  communication, 
gave  security  to  lines  of  route  which  had  been  pre- 
viously infested  with  robbers,  and  provided  resting- 
places  for  the  companies  of  merchants  and  traders, 
not  unlike  the  caravanserai  of  modern  Turkey  and 
Persia. 

Darius  also  established  throughout  his  vast 
^empire  a  uniform  coinage,  based  apparently  on  that 
which  had  previously  prevailed  in  Lydia.  His 
'darics,'  as  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  gold  coins  of  a  rude  type,  a  little 
hoavi(M'  than  our  sovereigns,  weighing  between  123 
and  124  grains  troy.^  They  bore  the  figure  of  an 
archer  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  very 
rough   and   primitive   quadratum    incusum,     Darius 


>  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  41,  §  2. 
2  Herod,  v.  52. 


^  See  the  author*8  Herodofuif 
iv.  80,  note  1. 
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must  have  qoined  them  in  vast  abundance,  since  early 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor  a  single  individual  of 
no  great  eminence  had  accumulated  as  many  as 
3,993,000  of  them.^  Subsequently  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gold  darics,  a  silver  coinage  was  issued, 
originally  (we  are  told)  in  Egypt  by  a  Persian  satrap 
called  Aryandes,^  but  afterwards  by  the  central  go- 
vernment. The  name  of  'daric'  was  extended  to 
these  coins  also,  which,  however,  were  much  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  gold  coins,  weighing  as  muc^h 
as  235  grains,  and  corresponding  to  the  Greek  tetra- 
drachm,  and  (nearly)  to  the  Hebrew  shekel.  The 
establishment  of  this  excellent  circulating  medium, 
and  the  wide  extension  which  it  almost  immediately 
attained,  must  have  given  an  enormous  stimulus  to 
trade,  and  have  been  found  of  the  greatest  conveni- 
ence by  the  Phoenician  merchants,  who  had  no  longer 
to  carry  with  them  the  precious  metals  in  bars  or 
ingots,  and  to  weigh  their  gold  and  silver  in  the 
balance  in  connection  with  every  purchase  that  they 
made,  but  could  effect  both  sales  and  purchases  in 
the  simple  and  commodious  manner  still  in  use 
among  all  civilised  nations  at  the  present  day. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  the  Phoenicians  were  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  position  which  they  occupied  under  the 
earlier  Persian  kings,  and  strove  zealously  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  empire  to  which  they  owed 
so  much.  Their  fidelity  was  put  to  a  crucial  test 
after  they  had  been  subjects  of  Darius  Hystaspis  for 
a  little  more  than  twenty  years,  and  had  had  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years'*  experience  of  the  advan- 
tages  of  his  governmental  system.     Aristagoras  of 

»  Herod,  vii.  28.  «  Ibid;  iv.  166. 
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Miletus,  finding  himself  in  a  position  of  diflSculty, 
had  hghted  up  the  flames  of  war  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
brought   about   a   general  revolt   of  the  Greeks  in 
those   parts   against   the    Persian    power — a    revolt 
which  spread   on   from   the   Greeks   to   the    native 
Asiatics,  and   in   a  short  time   embraced,  not    only 
Ionia  and  ^Eolis,  but  Caria,  Caunus,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  Cyprus.^     The  bulk  of  the  Cyprian  cities 
were  Phoenician  colonies,'^  and  the  political  connec- 
tion between  these  cities  and  Phoenicia  was  so  close 
and   of  such  ancient  date  that  the  Phoenicians  can 
scarcely  have  failed  to  be  moved  by  their  example 
and  by  their  danger.     A  wave  of  sympathy  might 
have  been   expected   to  sweep  across  the  excitable 
j)eople,  and  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  had 
they  rushed  headlong  into  rebellion  with  the  same 
impetuosity   as   their  Cyprian  brethren.     Had  they 
done  so  the  danger  to  Persia  would  have  been  very 
great,  and  the  course  of  the  workVs  history  might 
])erhaps  have  been  differently  shaped.     The  junction 
of  the   Phoenician  fleet  with  the  navies  of  Cyprus, 
Lmia,  Caria,  and  ^Eolis  would  have  transferred  the 
complete  sovereignty  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
to  the  side  of  the  rebels.^     The  contagion  of  revolt 
would   probably   have   spread.     Lycia   and   Cilicia, 
always   eager    for    independence,^   would    probably 
have  joined  the  malcontents ;   Pamphylia,  which  lay 
between  them,  would  have  followed  their  example ; 


'  Herod,  v.  37-104. 

«  See  above,  pp.  1)2-98. 

■*  Phoenicia  could  furniali  300 
triremes,  Cyprus  15Q,  Ionia  at  this 
time  283  (Herod,  vi,  8),  iEolis  at 
least  70  (ibid.),  Caria  the  same 
number  (ib.  vii.  98)— total,  873. 
Against  these  Darios  could  only 


have  mustered  200  from  Efjypt 
(ib.  vii.  89),  100  from  Cilicia, 
(ib.  91),  50  from  Lycia  (ib.  92),  and 
30  from  Pamphylia  (ib.  91)  —total, 
380. 

*  Herod,    i.  28,    176;   Appian, 
Bell  Civ,  iv.  80. 
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the  entire  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  would 
have  been  lost ;  Egypt  would,  most  likely,  have  seen 
in  the  crisis  her  opportunity,  and  have  avenged  the 
cruelties  and  insults  of  Cambyses  ^  by  the  massacre 
of  her  Persian  garrison.  Persia's  prosperity  would 
have  received  a  sudden  check,  from  which  it  might 
never  have  recovered;  Greece  would  have  escaped 
the  ordeal  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  ;  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  struggle  between  Europe  and  Asia  would 
have  been  completely  altered. 

But  the  view  which  the  Phoenicians  took  of  their 
duties,  or  of  their  interests,  led  them  to  act  differentlv. 
When  the  Persians,  anxious  to  recover  Cyprus,  applied 
to  the  Phoenician  cities  for  a  naval  force,  to  transport 
their  army  from  Cilicia  to  the  island,  and  otherwise 
help  them  in  the  war,  their  request  was  at  once 
coniplied  with.  Ships  were  sent  to  the  Cilician  coast 
without  any  delay  ;  ^  the  Persian  land  force  was  con- 
veyed in  safety  across  the  strait  and  landed  on  the 
opposite  shore ;  the  ships  then  rounded  Cape  St. 
Andreas  and  anchored  in  the  bay  opposite  Salamis, 
where  the  Ionian  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  defence  of 
the  town.^  An  engagement  followed — the  first,  so 
far  as  we  know,  between  Phoenicians  and  Greeks — 
wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.^  No  complaint, 
however,  is  made  of  any  lukewarmness,  or  want  of 
zeal,  on  the  part  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  seem  to 
have  been  beaten  in  fair  fight  by  an  enemy  whom 
they  had  perhaps  despised.  Their  ill  fortune  did  not 
lead  to  any  very  serious  result,  since  the  Persian  land 
force  defeated  the  Cyprians,  and  thus  Persia  once 
more  obtained  possession  of  the  island. 

'  Herod,  iii.  14-16, 27-20, 87,  Ac.  '  '  Ibid. 

^  Ibid.  V.  108.  I  •  *  Ibid.  v.  112. 
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A  year  or  two  later  the  Phoenicians  recovered 
their  lost  laurels.  In  B.C.  495  the  Persians,  having 
trampled  out  the  flames  of  revolt  in  Cj^prus,  Caria, 
and  Caunus,  resolved  on  a  great  effort  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close  bv  attackino^  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  their 
own  country,  and  crushing  the  head  and  front  of  the 
rebellion,  which  was  the  great  and  flourishing  city  of 
Miletus.  Miletus  lay  on  the  southern  shore  of  a  deep 
bay — the  Sinus  Latmicus — which  penetrated  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  about  Lat.  37°  30', 
])ut  which  the  deposits  of  the  Maeander  have  now 
filled  up.^  North-west  of  the  town,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  was  the  small  island  of  Lade,  now 
a  mere  hillock  in  the  flat  alluvial  plain.  Wliile  the 
Persian  land  force  advanced  along  the  shore,  and 
invested  Miletus  on  the  side  towards  the  continent, 
a  combined  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels^  proceeded 
to  block  the  entrance  to  the  bav,  and  to  threaten 
the  doomed  citv  from  the  sea.  This  fleet  was  drawn 
from  four  only  of  the  countries  subject  to  Persia — 
viz.  PhoDnicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt — whereof 
Phoenicia,  we  are  told,  '  sliowed  the  greatest  zeal,'  ^ 
and  we  may  presume  furnished  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  ships.  On  their  arrival  in  Milesian  waters 
the  captains  found  a  strong  naval  force  collected  to 
meet  them,  which  rested  upon  the  island  of  Lade,  and 
guarded  the  approaches  to  the  town.  Miletus  had 
summoned  to  her  aid  the  contingents  of  her  various 
allies — Chios,  Lesbos,  Samos,  Teos,  Priene,  Erythraj, 
Phoca^a,  Myus — and  had  succeeded  in  gathering 
together  a  fleet  amounting  to  above  three  hundred 


*  See  the  author's  Herodotus, 
i.  268,  269,  8rd  ed. 


2  Herod.  vL  9. 
»  Ibid.  ch.  6, 
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and  fifty  vessels.^  This  time  Phoenicia  did  not  despise 
her  foe.  Before  engaging,  every  effort  was  made  to 
sow  discord  and  dissension  among  the .  confederates, 
and  induce  the  Grecian  captains  to  withdraw  their 
squadrons,  or  at  any  rate  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
battle.^  Considerable  effect  was  produced  by  these 
machinations ;  and  when  at  last  the  attack  was  made, 
two  of  the  principal  of  the  Greek  allies'  drew  off,  and 
sailed  homewards,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  confederates 
to  their  fate.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  defection, 
the  battle  was  stoutly  contested  by  the  ships  which 
remained,  especially  those  of  the  Chians,*  and  though 
a  very  decisive  and  complete  victory  was  ultimately 
gained  by  the  Plioenicians  and  their  allies,  the  cost 
of  the  victory  was  great.  Persia  regained  her  naval 
supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean ;  Phoenicia 
re-established  her  claim  to  be  considered  the  great- 
sea  power  of  the  time  ;  but  she  lost  a  large  number 
of  her  best  vessels  and  seamen,  and  she  was  taught 
the  lesson  that,  to  cope  with  Greeks,  she  must  have 
a  vast  superiority  of  force  upon  her  side — a  superi- 
oritv  of  not  much  less  than  three  to  once. 

Miletus  fell  soon  after  the  victorv  of  Lade,  and 
the  Phoenician  fleet  was  then  employed  for  some  time 
in  chastising  the  islanders  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
revolt,  and  in  reducing  various  towns  upon  the 
European  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and 
the  Bosphorus,  including  Perinthus,  Selymbria,  and 
Byzantium.*  Miltiades,  the  destined  hero  of  Marathon, 
narrowly  escaped  capture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  this  time,  as  he  fled  from  his  govern- 


*  Herod,  ch.  8.  Samians  CHerod.  v.  14). 

^  Ibid.  chs.  9-18.  *  Ibid.  ch.  15. 

^  The  Lesbians  and  most  of  the       ^  Ibid.  chs.  81-83. 
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ment  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  Athens.  The 
vessel  which  bore  him  just  escaped  into  the  harbour 
of  Imbrus  ;  but  his  son,  Metiochus,  who  was  on  board 
a  worse  sailer,  was  less  fortunate.  The  Phcenieians 
captured  him,  and,  learning  who  he  was,  conveyed 
him  to  Darius  at  Susa,  where  he  was  well  treated  and 
became  a  naturalised  Persian.^ 

After  the  Ionian  revolt  had  been  completely  put 
down  and  avenged,  the  states  subject  to  Persia,  and 
the  Phoenicians  among  them,  enjoyed  a  brief  period 
of  repose.  But  soon  the  restless  spirit  which  pos- 
sessed all  tlie  earlier  Persian  monarchs  incited 
Darius  to  carry  his  warlike  enterprises  into  '  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new.'  From  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  ^Egean  Sea  he  looked  out  towards  a  land  possess- 
inf][  everv  attraction  that  soil  or  clime  could  offer, 
fertile,  rich  in  minerals,  with  many  excellent  har- 
bours, well  watered,  abounding  in  corn  and  wine 
and  oil,  in  wooded  hillsides,  and  in  productive  plains. 
According  to  Herodotus,^  he  had  already  explored 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  region  by  means  of 
a  commission  of  Persian  nobles,  who  had  surveyed 
all  the  shores  of  Greece  from  the  decks  of  Phcenician 
ships.  The  result  was  that  he  coveted  the  possession 
of  the  land  thus  made  known  to  him,  and  came  to  a 
fixed  resolution  that  he  would  add  it  to  his  territories. 

There  were  two  modes  by  which  Greece  might 
be  approached  from  Asia.  Bridges  of  boats  could 
be  thrown  across  the  Bosphorus  or  the  Hellespont, 
mere  salt  rivers,  scarcely  more  formidable  than  the 
streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  In  this 
way  Europe  could  be  invaded  in  force,  and  the  army 


*  Herod.  V,  41.  «  Ibid.  ui.  185-188. 
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sent  across  the  straits,  could  pursue  its  way  along 
the  sliore  till  it  reached  the  rich  plains  of  Thessaly, 
and  from  Thessaly  passed  into  Boeotia,  Attica,  and 
the  Peloponnese.  Or  a  fleet,  with  a  land  force  on 
board,  might  proceed  from  Asia  Minor  across  the 
JEgean,  where  the  numerous  islands,  scattered  at 
sliort  intervals,  seemed  to  have  been  arranged  by 
nature  as  stepping-stones,  whereby  the  adventurous 
denizens  of  either  continent  might  cross  easily  into 
the  other ;  and  a  landing  might  be  suddenly  effected 
near  the  very  heart  of  Greece  without  a  tenth  part 
of  the  trouble  that  must  be  taken  if  the  other  line 
of  route  were  pursued.  In  either  case  the  attend- 
ance of  a  fleet  would  be  necessary.  If  the  more 
circuitous  route  were  pursued,  a  powerful  squadron 
must  attend  the  march  of  the  army  along  the  shore, 
to  convey  its  supplies  ;  if  the  direct  route  were  pre- 
ferred, a  still  larger  fleet  would  be  necessary  for  the 
conveyance,  not  only  of  the  supplies,  but  of  the  army 
itself.  Darius  gave  a  trial  to  each  of  the  two  plans. 
In  the  year  B.C.  492  he  sent  a  fleet  and  army  under 
Mardonius  by  way  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Euro- 
pean coast ;  but  this  expedition  met  with  severe 
disasters,  the  fleet  being  shattered  by  a  storm  off 
Mount  Athos,  and  the  land  force  greatly  damaged 
by  a  night  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Thracians.^ 
Two  years  later  he  dispatched  the  famous  expedition 
under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  which  took  its  course 
through  the  islands,  and  landed  perhaps  200,000 
men  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,^  but  being  there 
defeated  by  Miltiades,  returned  hastily  to  Asia  by 
the  sea  route.     The  fleets  employed  on  both  these 

»  Herod,  vi.  48-45. 

^  See  the  author's  Herodotua^  iiii  494,  note  8. 
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occasions  were  numerous/  and  appear  to  have  been 
collected  from  several  of  the  Persian  marithne  states ;  * 
the  proportion  which  the  several  contingents  bore 
one  to  another  is  not  stated,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Phcenicians  contributed  the  greater 
number.  We  have  no  details  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  either  occasion,  beyond  a  casual 
notice  that  in  the  expedition  of  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernes  one  of  their  vessels  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delium  on  the  Boeotian  coast  opposite  Chalcis,  carry- 
ing off  from  it  an  image  of  Apollo  plated  with  gold.^ 
The  superstition  of  Datis  deprived  them  of  this 
valuable  booty;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  from 
the  anecdote  that,  while  rendering  service  to  Persia, 
the  keen-witted  mariners  took  care  not  to  neglect 
their  own  material  interests. 

In  the  third  and  greatest  of  the  expeditions  con- 
ducted by  Persia  against  Greece,  the  Phoenicians  are 
found  to  have  played  a  very  important  and  promi- 
nent part.  Even  before  the  expedition  commenced, 
a  call  was  made  upon  them  in  connection  with  it 
for  services  of  an  unusual  character.  The  loss  of  the 
fleet  of  Mardonius  off  Mount  Athos  induced  Xerxes 
to  determine  on  cutting  a  ship-canal  through  the 
isthmus  which  joins  Athos  to  the  mainland ;  and  his 
passion  for  great  and  striking  achievements  caused 
him  to  project  the  construction  of  a  double  bridge 
of  boats  across  the  Hellespont.  Phoenician  technical 
skill  was  invoked  for  the  furtherance  of  both  objects. 


^  The  fleet  which  accompanied 
Mardonius  loflt  nearly  three 
hundred  vessels  off  Mount  Athos 
(Herod,  vi.  44),  and  therefore  can 
scarcely  have  fallen  much  short  of 
500 ;  that  of  I>atis  and  Artaphemes 


is  reckoned  at  600  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  U5),  at  a  thousand  by  Cicero 
(Orat,  in  Verr,  ii.  1,  §  18),  and 
Valerius  Maximus  (i.  1). 

*  So  Herodotus  (vi.  95). 

'  Herod.  y'\i  UB. 
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At  Athos  they  worked  in  conjunction  tvith  the  mari- 
time states  generally,  but  showed  an  amount  of  engi- 
neering know^ledge  far  in  advance  of  their  fellow- 
labourers.  The  others  attempted  to  give  perpendi- 
cular sides  to  their  portions  of  the  excavation,  but 
found  the  sides  continually  fall  in,  and  so  (as  Hero- 
dotus observes)  '  had  double  labour.'  ^  The  Phceni- 
cians  alone  knew  that  the  sides  must  be  sloped  at 
an  angle,  and,  calculating  the  proper  slope  aright, 
performed  their  share  of  the  task  without  mishap. 
At  the  Hellespont  the  Phoenicians  had  for  co-partners 
the  Eg}^tians  only,  and  the  two  nations  appear  to 
have  displayed  an  equal  ability.^  Cables  were  passed 
from  shore  to  shore,  made  taut  by  capstans  and  sup- 
ported by  an  almost  continuous  line  of  boats;  planks 
were  then  laid  upon  the  cables,  and  covered  with 
brusliwood,  while  a  thick  layer  of  earth  was  placed 
upon  the  top.  A  solid  causeway  was  thus  formed, 
which  was  guarded  on  either  side  by  bulwarks  of 
such  a  height  that  the  horses  which  crossed  the  bridge 
could  not  see  over  them ;  and  thus  the  cavalry  and 
the  sumpter  beasts  passed  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  without  a  suspicion  that  they  had  ever  had 
anything  but  terra  Jirma  under  them.  The  structure 
served  its  purpose,  but  was  not  found  strong  enough 
to  defy  even  for  a  year  the  forces  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Before  the  return  of  Xerxes,  towards  the 
close  of  B.C.  480,  the  autumnal  gales  had  broken 
it  up  ;  and  tlie  army  which  accompanied  him  had  to 
re-cross  the  strait  in  a  number  of  separate  ships. ^ 

The  fleet  which  Xerxes  collected  to  accompany 
his  land  army  and  take  part  in  his  great  expedition 


'  Herod.  \ii.  23.  »  Ibid.  vii.  84-36.  '  Ibid.  viii.  117. 
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amounted,  it  is  said,  to  a  total  of  1207  vessels.^  Of 
these  the  Phcenician  triremes  were  at  once  the  most 
numerous  and  the  best.  While  Egypt  furnished 
200  ships,  Cyprus  150,  Cilicia,  Ionia,  and  the  Helles- 
pontine  Greeks  100  each,  and  the  other  maritime 
nations,  all  together,  257,  Phoenicia  singly  contributed 
no  fewer  than  300.*  The  superiority  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian vessels  was  sufficiently  shown,  first  by  the 
regatta  at  Abydos,  which  was  won  by  a  Sidonian 
trireme ;  ^  next,  by  the  preference  of  Xerxes  for 
Phoenician  over  other  vessels  ;  *  and,  thirdly,  by  the 
position  assigned  them  at  Salamis,  where  care  was 
taken  to  pit  them  against  tlie  Athenians,*  who  were 
recognised  as  superior  at  sea  to  all  the  other  Greeks. 
If  the  Phoenician  prowess  and  naval  skill  did  not 
succeed  in  averting  defeat  from  the  Persians,  we 
must  ascribe  it  first  to  the  narrowness  of  the  seas  in 
which  they  had  to  engage  the  enemy  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  the  still  greater  prowess  and  skill  of  their  principal 
antagonists,  the  Athenians,  the  Eginetans,  and  the 
Corinthians. 

In  the  naval  combats  at  Artemisium,  the  Egj'p- 
tians,  according  to  Herodotus,^  were  considered  to 
have  borne  off  the  palm  on  the  Persian  side ;  but 
Diodorus  assigns  that  honour  to  the  Sidonians.^  At 
Salamis  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  fell  on  the  Phoe- 
nician contingent,  which  began  the  battle,^  and  for 
some  time  forced  the  Athenian  squadron  to  beat  a 
retreat,  but  was  ultimately  overpowered  and  forced 


'  iEschyl.  Pers.  1.  343 ;  Herod, 
vii.  89. 

«  Herod,  vii.  89-96 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
xi.  3,  §  7. 

'  Herod,  vii.  44. 

^  IbicL  vii.  100,  128, 

»  Ibid.  viii.  85. 


^  Ibid.  viii.  17. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  13,  §  2:  'Apt- 
oTiva'at  (jiaai  napa  fiiv  roty  "EX* 
X^ffiv     \\6rfvaiovSf     napa     ^c     rois 

®  Herod,  viii.  84 ;  ^schyl.  Pers, 
U.  415-7. 
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to  take  to  flight,  after  suffering  great  losses.  A  large 
number  of  the  ships  were  sunk ;  several  were  taken 
by  the  Greeks ;  comparatively  few  escaped  from  the 
battle  without  serious  injury.^  Xerxes,  however,  who 
from  his  silver-footed  throne  on  Mount  ^Egaleos 
surveyed  the  scene,^  but,  amid  the  general  turmoil 
and  confusion,  could  ill  distinguish  the  conduct  of  the 
several  contingents,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  the  battle, 
and  regarding  the  Phoenicians  as  answerable  for  the 
unhappy  result,  since  they  formed  the  nucleus  and 
chief  strength  of  the  fleet,  laid  the  whole  blame  of  the 
failure  upon  them,  and,  on  some  of  the  captains 
appearing  before  him  to  excuse  themselves,  had  them 
beheaded  upon  the  spot.^  At  the  same  time  he  also 
threatened  the  other  Phoenician  commanders  with  his 
vengeance,  and  so  alarmed  them  that,  according  to 
Diodorus,^  they  quitted  the  fleet  and  sailed  away  to 
Asia. 

This  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  seems  to  have 
led  to  an  estrangement  between  the  Persians  and  the 
foremost  of  the  naval  nations  subject  to  them,  which 
lasted  for  fifteen  years.  The  Persians  naturally  dis- 
trusted those  whom  they  had  injured,  and  were 
unwilling  to  call  them  in  to  their  aid.  The  Phoeni- 
cians probably  brooded  over  their  wrongs,  and 
abstained  from  volunteering  an  assistance  which  they 
were  not  asked  to  furnish.  The  war  between  Persia 
and  Greece  continued,  and  was  transferred  from 
Europe  to  Asia,  but  no  Phoenicians  are  mentioned  as 
taking  part  in  it.  The  Phoenician  ships  retired  from 
Samos   on   the  approach   of  the  Greek  fleet   under 


'  Herod,  viii.  86-90. 
»  Ibid.  ch.  90. 


»  Ibid.  ch.  90. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  19,  §  4, 
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Leotychides.^  No  Phoenicians  fought  at  Mycale. 
None  are  heard  of  as  engaged  at  Sestos,  or  Byzantium, 
or  Eion,  or  Doriscus,  or  even  Phaselis.  It  was  not 
until — in  B.C.  465 — the  war  passed  from  the  JE^rean 
to  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  their  depen- 
dency, CVprus,  was  threatened,  that  the  Phoenicians 
again  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  mustered  in 
strength  to  the  support  of  their  Persian  suzerain. 

The  Persian  fleet  which  fought  at  the  Euryniedon 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
vessels,  drawn  from  the  three  subject  nations  of  tlie 
Phoenicians,  the  CH'prians,  and  the  Cilicians.^  It  was 
under  the  command  of  Tithraustes,  a  son  of  Xerxes. 
Cimon,  who  led  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies,  attacked  it  with  a  force  of  250  triremes,  of 
which  Athens  had  furnished  the  greater  number. 
The  battle  was  contested  with  extreme  obstinacy  on 
both  sides;  but  at  length  the  Athenians  prevailed, 
^nd  besides  destroying  a  large  number  of  the  enemv  s 
vessels,  took  as  many  as  a  hundred  with  their  crews 
on  board.  At  the  same  time  a  land  victor}^  was 
gained  over  the  Persian  troops.  The  double  exploit 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  Greece,  and  was  commemorated  at  Delos  by 
a  tablet  with  the  following  inscription : — ' 

Since  first  the  sea  Europe  from  Asia  severed, 
And  Mars  to  rage  'mid  humankind  began, 

Never  was  such  a  blow  as  this  dehvered 
On  land  and  sea  at  once  by  mortal  man. 

These  heroes  did  to  death  a  host  of  Medea 
Near  Cyprus,  and  then  captured  with  their  crews 
Five  score  Phoenician  vessels  ;  at  the  news 

All  Asia  groaned,  hard  hit  by  such  brave  deeds. 

'  Herod,  ix.  9G.  1  the  mention  of  Cyprus  in  line  6 

^  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  60,  §  5,  6.  '  renders  this  somewhat  doubtful 

»  So  DiodoruB  (xi.  62,  §  8) ;  but  ] 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  further  in  detail 
the  services  which  Phoenicia  rendered  to  Persia  as  her 
submissive  and  attached  ally.  For  the  space  of  about 
seventy-five  years  from  the  date  of  the  engagement  at 
the  Eurymedon  (b.c.  465-390),  the  Phoenicians  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  first  place  among  the  Persian  naval 
states,  and  to  render  their  mistress  efiective  help  in  all 
her  naval  enterprises.  They  protected  Cyprus  and 
Egypt  from  the  Athenian  attacks,  bore  their  part  in  the 
war  with  Amyrtaeus  and  Inaros,  and  more  than  once 
inflicted  severe  blows  upon  the  Athenian  navy.^  It 
was  his  command  of  a  Phoenician  fleet  amounting  to 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  triremes  which  enabled 
Tissaphernes  to  play  so  influential  a  part  in  Asia 
Minor  during  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  It  was  the  presence  of  their  ships  at  Cnidus 
which,  in  B.C.  394,  turned  the  scale  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  enabling  the  Athenians  to  recover  the  naval 
supremacy  which  they  had  lost  at  -Jilgos-Potami.  It 
was  the  appearance  of  a  Phoenician  fleet  in  Greek 
waters  ^  which,  in  the  following  year,  gave  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  Athenians  to  rebuild  their  'Long  Walls,' 
alarmed  Sparta  for  her  own  safety,  and  extorted  from 
her  fears — in  B.C.  387 — the  agreement  known  as  '  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas.'  Persia  owed  to  her  Phoenician 
subjects  the  glory  of  recovering  complete  possession 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  being  accepted  as  a  sort  of 
final  arbiter  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Grecian  states. 
From  B.C.  465  to  B.C.  392  Phoenicia  served  Persia 
with  rare  fidelity,  never  hesitating  to  lend  her  aid, 
and  never  showing  the  least  inclination  to  revolt. 

It  was  probably  under  these  circumstances,  when 


'  Thucyd.  i.  110.  ^  See  Ancient  Monarchieiy  iii.  601. 
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Athens  owed  the  recovery  of  her  greatness  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  Phcenicians,  that  those  relations 
of  friendship  and  intimacy  were  established  between 
the  two  peoples  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  several 
inscriptions.  Phcenicians  settled  in  Attica,  parti- 
cularly at  Phalerum  and  the  Piraeus,  and  had  their 
own  places  of  worship  and  interment.  Six  sepulchral 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  either  in  Athens  itself 
or  at  the  Piraeus,^  five  of  them  bilingual,^  which 
mark  the  interment  in  Attic  soil  of  persons  whose 
nationality  was  Phoenician.  They  had  monuments 
erected  over  them,  generally  of  some  pretension, 
which  must  have  obtained  as  much  respect  as  the 
native  tombstones,  since  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  endured  to  our  day.  There  is  also  at  the  Piraeus 
an  altar,^  which  a  Phoenician  must  have  erected  and 
dedicated  to  a  Phoenician  god,  whom  he  worshipped 
on  Attic  soil  apparently  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  god's  name  is  given  as  '  Askum-Adar,'  a  form 
which  does  not  elsewhere  recur,  but  which  is  thought 
to  designate  the  god  elsewhere  called  Sakon,"*  who 
corresponded  to  the  Grecian  Hermes.*^  Moreover, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  Phoenicians  having  worshipped 
two  other  deities  in  their  Attic  abodes,  one  a  god 
who  corresponded  to  the  Greek  Poseidon  and  the 
Koman  Neptune,  the  other  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Nergal.  Among  the  lost  orations  of  Dein- 
archus  was  one  delivered  by  that  orator  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  suit  between  the  people  of  Phalerum  and  the 
Phoenician  inhabitants  of  the  place  with  respect  to 
the  priesthood  of  Poseidon ;  ^  and  a  sepulchral  monu- 


'  See  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum,  i.  189-148. 

-  Nos.  115,  116,  117, 119,  120. 
»  Ittd.  No.  118. 


*  See  above,  p.  888,  note  1. 

*  Corp.  Ins.  Sem.  i.  182,  146. 

^  Dionys.    Halicarn.  De   Orat, 
Antiq.  *  Dinarch.'  §  10. 
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ment  at  the  Piraeus  was  erected  to  Asepta,  daughter 
of  Esmun-sillem,  of  Sidon,  by  Itten-bel,  sou  of  Esmun- 
sibbeh,  high  priest  of  the  god  Nergal/  It  appears 
further  from  a  Greek  inscription,  edited  by  Bockh,^ 
that  about  this  time  (b.c.  390-370)  a  decree  was 
promulgated  by  the  Council  (fioiAij)  of  Athens  whereby 
the  relation  of  Proxenia  was  established  between 
Strato  ( Abd-astartus),  king  of  Sidon,  and  the  Athenian 
people,  and  all  Sidonians  sojouniing  in  Attica  were 
exempted  from  the  tax  usually  charged  upon  foreign 
settlers,  from  the  obligation  of  the  Choregia,  and 
from  all  other  contributions  to  the  state. 

The  power  of  Persia  began  about  this  time  to 
decline,  and  the  Phcenicians  seem  to  have  wavered  in 
their  allegiance.  In  B.C.  406  or  405  Egypt  shook  off 
the  Persian  yoke,  and  established  her  independence 
under  a  native  sovereign.^  Soon  afterwards,  prob- 
ably in  B.C.  392  or  391,  Evagoras,  a  Cypriot  Greek, 
wiio  claimed  descent  from  Teucer,  inaugurated  a 
revolution  at  Salamis  in  C)''prus,  where  he  slew  the 
Phoenician  monarch,  Abdemon,  who  held  his  throne 
under  Persia,  and,  himself  mounting  the  throne,  pro- 
ceeded to  reduce  to  subjection  the  whole  island.^ 
Vast  efforts  were  made  to  crush  him,  but  for  ten 
years  he  defied  the  power  of  Persia,  and  maintained 
himself  as  an  independent  monarch.^  Even  when 
finally  he  made  his  submission,  it  was  under  an  ex- 
press stipulation  that  he  should  retain  his  royal 
dignity,  and   be   simply  bound   to   pay  his   tribute 


'  Corp,  Ins,  Sem,  i.  145,  No.  119. 

^  See  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Grc^carutn^  i.  120,  No.  87. 

^  Nefaheritis  or  Nefaa-ert.  (See 
the  author's  Story  of  Egypt^  pp. 
385,  886,  and  compare  Ancient 
Monarchies,  iii.  481,  482.) 


*  Isocrates,  Paneg,  and  Evag, ; 
Theopompaa,  Fr.  111. ;  Died.  Sic, 
xiv.  98 ;  Ctesias,  Exc,  Pets.  Fr.  29, 
§  63. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  9,  §  2.  (See 
Grote'8  Hist,  of  Qreecc,  x.  30, 
note  3.) 
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regularly,  and  to  render  such  obedience  as  subject 
kings  commonly  paid  to  their  suzerain.^ 

In  the  course  of  his  resistance  to  Persia,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  Evagoras  received  a  certain 
amount  of  support  from  Phoenicia ;  but  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  support  was  given  was 
doubtful.  According  to  Isocrates,^  he  equipped  a  large 
fleet,  and  attacked  the  Phoenicians  on  the  mainland 
with  so  much  vigour  as  even  to  take  the  great  city  of 
Tyre  by  assault;  but  Diodorus  says  nothing  of  the  at- 
tack, and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  contagion  of  revolt, 
which  certainly  affected,  more  or  less,  Cyprus,  Cilicia, 
Caria,  and  some  of  the  Syrian  Arabs,^  spread  also 
thus  early  to  Phoenicia,  and  that  '  the  surrender  of 
Tyre  was  a  voluntary  defection.'  ^  In  that  case,  we 
must  view  Phoenicia,  or  at  any  rate  a  portion  of  it, 
as  having  detached  itself  from  Persia,  about  B.C.  390, 
sixty  years  before  the  final  break-up  of  the  Empire. 

But  the  disaffection  of  Phoenicia  does  not  become 
open  and  patent  until  about  thirty  years  later.  The 
decline  of  Persia  had  continued.  In  B.C.  375  an 
attempt  to  recover  Egypt,  for  which  a  vast  arma- 
ment had  been  collected  under  Pharnabazus  and 
Iphicrates,  completely  failed.^  Nine  years  afterwards, 
in  B.C.  366,  the  revolt  of  the  satraps  began.  First 
Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  renounced  his  alle- 
giance, and  defended  himself  with  success  against 
Autophradutes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  Mausolus,  native 
king  of  Caria  under  Persia.  Then  Aspis,  who  held  a 
part  of  Cappadocia,  revolted  and  maintained  himself 


fe 


>  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  9,  §  2. 

'  Isocrates,  Paneg,  §  161 ;  Evag. 
§§  23,  62. 

^  See  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  98  ;  xv.  2  ; 
Epkorus,  Fr. ;  134  Isocrates,  Evag, 


§§  75,  76. 

*  Kenrick,  Phcenicta^  p.  406. 

^  See  Ancient  Monarchies,  iii. 
504. 
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by  the  help  of  the  Pisidians,  until  he  was  overpowered 
by  Datames.  Next  Datames  himself,  satrap  of  the 
rest  of  Cappadocia,  understanding  that  the  mind  of 
the  Persian  king  was  poisoned  against  him,  made  a 
treaty  with  Ariobarzanes,  and  assumed  an  indepen- 
dent attitude  in  his  own  province.  Finally,  in  B.C.  362, 
there  seems  to  have  been  something  like  a  general 
revolt  of  the  western  provinces,  in  which  the  satraps 
of  Mysia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  Mausolus  prince  of 
Caria,  and  the  peoples  of  Lycia,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia, 
Cilicia,  and  Syria  participated.^  Then,  if  not  earlier, 
Phoenicia  openly  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  disaffected ;  * 
refused  her  tribute  like  the  others,  and  joined  her 
forces  with  theirs.  Nor,  when  the  rebellion  Collapsed, 
did  she  at  once  return  to  her  allegiance.  When 
Tachos,  native  king  of  Egypt,  in  B.C.  361,  having 
secured  the  services  of  Agesilaus  and  Chabrias, 
advanced  boldly  into  Syria,  with  the  object  of  enlarg- 
ing his  own  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Persia,  he 
was  received  with  favour  by  the  Phcenicians,  who 
were  quite  willing  to  form  a  portion  of  his  empire. 
But  the  rebellion  of  Nectanebo  forced  Tachos  to 
relinquish  his  projects,^  and  the  dominion  over  the 
Phoenician  cities  seems  to  have  reverted  to  Persia 
without  any  effort  on  her  part. 

In  this  condition  matters  remained  till  about  the 
year  B.C.  351,  when  Sidon,  feeling  herself  aggrieved 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  authorities  at  Tripolis,^ 
where  the  general  assembly  of  the  Phoenicians  held 
its  meetings,^  boldly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Persia  under  Tennes,  or  Tabnit  II.,  and  in- 


*  Ancient  Monarchies^  iii.  605, 
606. 

'-'  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  90,  §  8. 


'  Ibid.  XV.  92,  §  5. 
*  Ibid.  xvi.  41,  §  1. 
^  See  above,  p.  484. 
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duced  the  Phoenicians  generally  to  declare  themselves 
independent.  Alliance  was  at  once  formed  with  the 
Egyptian  king,  Nekht-nebf,  or  Kectanebo  EC.,  who 
sent  a  body  of  4,000  Greek  mercenaries,  under  Men- 
tor the  Ehodian,  to  the  aid  of  Tennes.^  Hostilities 
commenced  by  the  PhcBnicians  expelling  or  massacr- 
ing the  Persian  garrisons,  devastating  the  royal  park 
or  paradise,  and  burning  the  stores  of  forage 
collected  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  cavalry.^  An 
attempt  made  by  two  satraps — Belesys  of  Syria  and 
MazoBUS  of  Cilicia — to  crush  the  revolt  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Tennes,  with  the  aid  of  Mentor 
and  his  Greeks,  who  gained  a  decisive  \actory  over 
the  satraps,  and  drove  the  Persians  out  of  Phoenicia.' 
Cyprus  then  joined  the  rebels.  The  nine  principal 
cities  made  common  cause,  expelled  the  Persians, 
and  declared  themselves  free  states,  under  their  re- 
spective native  kings.^  Ochus,  the  Persian  king,  was 
at  last  roused  to  exert  himself.  Collecting  an  army 
of  300,000  foot  and  30,000  horse,  supported  by  300 
triremes  and  500  transports  or  provision-ships,^  he 
])roceeded  lo  the  west  in  person,  determined  to  inflict 
condign  punishment  on  the  rebels,  and  to  recover  to 
the  empiie,  not  only  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  but  also 
the  long-lost  Egypt. 

Tennes,  on  his  part,  had  done  his  best  in  the  way 
of  preparations  for  defence.  He  had  collected  a  fleet 
of  above  a  hundred  ships — triremes  and  quin- 
queremes,^  the  latter  now  heard  of  for  the  first  time 
in  Asiatic  warfare.  He  had  strengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Sidon,  surrounding  the  town  with  a  triple 


>  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  42,  §  2. 
2  Ibid.  xvi.  41,  §  5. 
»  Ibid.  xvi.  42,  §  2. 


*  Ibid.  §  6. 

*  Ibid.  xvi.  40,  §  6,  ad  fin. 
'  Ibid«  xvi.  44,     6,  ad  fin. 
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ditch  of  great  width  and  depth,  and  considerably 
raising  the  height  of  the  walls.  ^  He  had  hired  Greek 
mercenaries  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  raising 
thus  the  number  in  his  service  to  ten  thousand  in  all, 
had  armed  and  drilled  the  most  active  and  athletic  of 
the  citizens,  and  had  collected  vast  stores  of  pro- 
visions, armour,  and  weapons.  But  the  advance  of 
the  Persian  monarch  at  the  head  of  so  large  a  force 
filled  Tennes  with  dismay  and  despair.  Successful 
resistance  was,  he  thought,  impossible ;  and  with  a 
selfishness  and  a  cowardice  that  must  ever  make  him 
rank  among  the  most  infamous  of  men,  he  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  purchase  his  own  pardon  of  the  King 
by  delivering  to  his  vengeance  the  entire  body  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  Accordingly,  after  handing  over 
to  him  a  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  were 
immediately  transfixed  with  javelins,  he  concerted 
measures  with  Mentor  for  receiving  the  Persians 
within  the  walls.  While  the  arrangements  were  pro- 
ceeding, five  hundred  of  the  remaining  citizens  issued 
forth  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  with  boughs 
of  supplication,  as  a  deputation  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  Ochus,  but  onlv  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  their 
fellow-townsmen.  The  Persians  were  then  received 
within  the  walls;  but  the  citizens,  understanding 
what  their  fate  was  to  be,  resolved  to  anticipate  it. 
They  had  already  burnt  their  ships,  to  prevent  any 
desertion.  Now  they  shut  themselves  up,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  in  their  houses,  and  applying  the 
torch  to  their  dwellings  lighted  up  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. More  than  forty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  flames.     Ochus  sold  the  ruins  at  a  high  price  to 


*  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  §  5. 
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speculators,  wlio  calculated  on  reimbursing  them- 
selves by  the  treasures  which  they  might  dic^  out 
from  among  the  ashes.  As  for  Tennes,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  a  just  vengeance  overtook  him. 
The  treachery  which  he  had  employed  towards 
others  was  shown  also  to  himself.  Ochus,  who  had 
given  him  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  spare  his 
life,  no  sooner  found  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  gained  by  letting  him  Uve,  than  he  relentlessly 
put  him  to  death.^ 

No  further  resistance  was  made  by  the  Phoenician 
cities.  Ochus  marched  on  against  Egypt  and  effected 
its  reconquest.*^  The  Cyprian  revolt  was  put  down 
by  the  Prince  of  Caria,  Istricus.^  A  calm,  prelude  to 
the  coming  storm,  settled  down  upon  Persia;  and 
Phoenicia  participated  in  the  general  tranquillity. 
The  various  communities,  exhausted  by  their  recent 
efforts,  and  disappointed  with  the  result,  laid  aside 
their  political  aspirations,  and  fell  back  upon  their 
commercial  instincts.  Trade  once  more  flourished. 
Sidon  rose  again  from  her  ashes,  and  recovered  a 
certain  amount  of  prosperity.  She  held  the  coast 
from  Leontopolis  to  Ornithonpolis,  and  possessed  also 
the  dependency  of  Dor ;  ^  but  she  had  lost  Sarepta 
to  Tyre,^  which  stepped  into  the  foremost  place 
among  the  cities  on  her  fall,  and  retained  it  until  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander.  The  other  towns  which  still 
continued  to  be  of  some  importance  were  Aradus, 
and  Gebal  or  Byblus.  These  cities,  like  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  retained  their  native  kings,^  who  ruled  their 


*  Diodorus  is  our  authority  for 
all  these  facts  (xvi.  45,  §  1-G). 

-*  See  the  author's  Story  of 
Egypt,  pp.  896-401. 

»  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  42,  §  6 ;  46^  §  8. 


*  Scylax,  Peripliu,  §  104. 

*  Ibid. 

**  See  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  18, 
sub  fin. ;  15.  Rub  fin. ;  80,  sub 
init. 
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several    states    with    little    interference    from    the 
Persians.     The  line  of  nionarchs  may  be  traced  at 
Sidon  for  five  generations,  from  the  first  Esmunazar, 
who  probably  reigned  about  B  c.  460-440,  through 
three    generations   and   four   kings,   to   the   second 
Strato,  the   contemporary  of  Alexander.^     Tlie  first 
Esmunazar  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tabnit,  about 
B.C.  440.     Tabnit  married  his  sister,  Am-Ashtoreth, 
priestess  of  Ashtoreth,^   and   had   issue,   two   sons, 
Esmunazar  11.,  whose   tomb  was  found  near   Sidon 
bv  M.  de  Voglle   in   the   vear   1855,  and  Strato  I. 
Esmunazar  II.  is  thought  to  have  died  about  B.c  400, 
and  to  have  been  succeeded  bv  his  brother  Strato, 
tlie  Proxenus  of  Athens,^  who  reigned  till  B.C.  361. 
On  Strato's  death,  his  son,  the  second  Tabnit — known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Tennes — mounted  the  throne,  and 
reigned  till  B.C.  345,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Ochus.     A  second  Strato,  the  son  of  Tennes,  then 
became  king,^  and  retained  his  sovereignty  till  after 
the  battle  of  Issus^  (b.c  333). 


'   See  Encycl  Brit  xviii.  809. 
'  See  the  Inscription  of  Ebinun- 
azar,  supra,  p.  394. 


*  See  above,  p.  499. 
**  The   dynasty   has  been   thus 
arranged  by  Gutschmidt : — 


Esmunazar  I. 

I 
Tabnit  I.  m.  Am-Ashtoreth 


Esmunazar  II.  Strato  I. 

{Corj},  Ins.  Sem.  i.  18.)  (Corp,  Ins.  Scm.  No.  4.) 


Tabnit  II.  ( =  Tennes) 

I 
Strato  II. 

*  Quint.  Curt.  iv.  4 ;  Justin,  xi.  10.     Diodorus  by  mistake  makes 
Strato  II.  king  of  Tyre  (xvii.  47,  §  1). 
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§  6.  Phoenicia  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 

(B.C.  333-323). 

Alexander* 8  invasion  of  AHa — Preparations  Tnade  to  resist  it,  in- 
sufficient— Whut  should  have  been  done — Movements  of  Memnon 
in  BX,  SSS— His  death — Paralysis  of  the  Persian  fleet — Attack 
on  Phcenicia  after  Issus — Submission  of  all  the  cities  but  Tyre — 
Siege  of  Tyre — Fall  of  the  city — Cruel  treatment  of  the  in» 
habitants. 

The  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
though  it  found  the  Persians  unready,  was  by  no 
means  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  The  design  had 
been  openly  proclaimed  by  Philip  in  the  year  B.C.  338, 
when  he  forced  the  Grecian  States  to  appoint  him 
generalissimo  of  their  armies,  which  he  promised  to 
lead  to  the  conquest  of  the  East.^  Darius  Codo- 
mannus  had  thus  ample  warning  of  what  he  had  to 
expect,  and  abundant  opportunity  to  make  the  fullest 
preparations  for  defence.  During  the  years  B.C.  338 
and  337,  while  Philip  was  still  alive,  he  did  do  some- 
thing towards  organising  defensive  measures,  collected 
troops  and  ships,  and  tried  to  foment  discontent  and 
encourage  anti-Macedonian  movements  in  Greece.* 
But  the  death  of  Philip  by  the  dagger  of  Pausanias 
caused  him  most  imprudently  to  relax  his  efforts,  to 
consider  the  danger  past,  and  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tions, which  he  had  commenced,  until  he  should  see 
whether  Alexander  had  either  the  will  or  the  power 
to  carry  into  effect  his  father's  projects.  The  events 
of  the  years  B.C.  336  and  335,  the  successes  of  Alex- 
ander in  Thrace,  lUyria,  and  Boeotia,"  woke  him  from 
his  fool's  paradise  to  some  sense  of  the  realities  of  the 
situation.     In  B.C.  335  the  preparations  for. defence 

*  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  i.  1,  §  2.        xii.  102. 

'  See  Grote,  History  of  Greece^        *  Ibid.  pp.  29-51« 
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were  resumed.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  satraps  of 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  to  draw  together  their  troops  to- 
wards the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to 
take  the  offensive  against  the  Macedonian  force  which 
had  crossed  the  straits  before  Philip's  death.  The 
Persian  garrisons  in  this  quarter  were  strongly  rein- 
forced with  troops  of  a  good  quality,  drawn  from  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  from  Persia  Proper, 
Media,  Hyrcania,  and  Bactria.  Notice  was  given  to 
the  Phoenicians  to  prepare  a  considerable  fleet,  and 
hold  it  in  readiness  for  active  service.  Above  all, 
Memnon  the  Rhodian  was  given  a  command  on  the 
Asiatic  seaboard,  and  entrusted  with  a  body  of  five 
thousand  Grecian  mercenaries,  which  he  was  em- 
powered to  use  at  his  discretion.^ 

But  these  steps,  though  in  the  right  direction, 
were  quite  inadequate  under  the  circumstances. 
Everything  that  was  possible  should  have  been  done 
to  prevent  Alexander  from  crossing  to  Asia  in  force. 
The  fleet  should  not  only  have  been  commanded  to 
hold  itself  in  readiness,  but  should  have  been  brought 
up.  Four  hundred  or  five  hundred  vessels,^  from 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Lycia,  and  Cilicia,  should 
have  been  moved  into  the  northern  Egean  and  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  have  kept  watch  on  every  Grecian  port. 
Alexander  was  unable  to  muster  for  the  transport  of 
his  army  across  the  Straits  a  larger  number  than  160 
triremes.^  Persia  should  have  met  them  with  a  fleet 
three  times  as  large.  Had  Memnon  been  given  from 
the  first  a  free  hand  at  sea,  instead  of  satrapial  power 
on  land,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  invasion  of 


'  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  7.  |  few   weeks    later    (Arrion,    Mspp* 

*  Four  hundred   were  actually  [  Alex.  i.  18,  §  6). 
brought  to  the  relief  of  Miletus  a  |     ^  Ibid.  §  4, 
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Asia  by  Alexander  might  have  proved  as  abortive  an 
enterprise  as  the  contemplated  invasion  of  England 
by  Napoleon. 

At  it  was,  the  fleet  of  Persia,  composed  mainly  of 
PhcEnician  vessels,  did  not  appear  in  the  northern 
Egean  waters  until  some  weeks  after  Alexander  had 
transported  his  grand  army  into  Asia,  and  fought  at 
the  Granicus,  so  that  when  it  arrived  it  was  of  com- 
paratively little  service.  Too  late  even  to  save 
Miletus,  it  had  to  be  a  tame  spectator  of  the  siege  and 
capture  of  that  important  town.^  It  was  then  with- 
drawn to  Halicarnassus,  where  its  presence  greatly 
helped  the  defence,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  wholly 
baffling  the  besiegers.  Halicarnassus  fell,  like  Miletus, 
after  a  while,  being  entered  from  the  land  side ;  but 
the  fleet  saved  the  troops,  the  stores,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants.^ 

During  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year,  B.C.  333, 
while  Alexander  was  engaged  in  conquering  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor,  the  Persian  fleet  under  Memnon 
at  last  took  the  aggressive,  and,  advancing  north- 
wards, employed  itself  in  estabhshing  Persian  influence 
over  the  whole  of  the  Egean,  and  especially  in  re- 
ducing the  important  islands  of  Chios  and  Lesbos.^ 
Memnon  was  now  in  full  command.  Fortune  smiled 
on  him ;  and  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the 
war  would  be,  at  least  partially,  transferred  into 
Greece,  where  the  Spartans  only  waited  for  Memnon  s 
appearance  to  commence  an  anti-Macedonian  move- 
ment. The  presence  of  a  powerful  fleet  in  Greek 
waters,  and  Memnon  s  almost  unlimited  command  of 


'  Diod.   Sic.  xvii.  22 ;  Arrian, 
Exp,  Alex.  i.  18-20. 
«  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  28-2C ;  Arrian, 


Exp.  Alex.  i.  20-28. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  29,  §  2 ;  Arrian, 
Exp.  Alex,  ii.  1,  §  1. 
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Persian  gold,  might  in  a  short  time  have  raised  such 
a  flame  in  Greece  as  to  necessitate  Alexander's  return 
in  order  to  extinguish  it.^  The  invasion  of  Asia 
might  have  been  arrested  in  mid  course ;  Alexander 
might  have  proved  as  powerless  as  Agesilaus  to  effect 
any  great  change  in  the  relations  of  the  two  con- 
tinents ;  but,  at  the  critical  moment,  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  of  the  Khodian  chief  cast  all  these 
hopes  to  the  ground,^  and  deprived  Persia  of  her  last 
chance  of  baflSing  the  invader. 

Thus,  first  by  mismanagement  and  then  by  an 
unhappy  accident,  the  Phoenicians  were  precluded 
from  rendering  Persia  any  effective  service  in  the  time 
of  her  great  necessity.  Wiser  than  Napoleon,  Alex- 
ander would  not  contest  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas 
with  the  great  naval  power  of  the  day,  and  he  even, 
when  he  once  felt  himself  strongly  lodged  in  Asia, 
disbanded  his  naval  force,^  that  so  it  might  be  impos- 
sible for  disaster  at  sea  to  tarnish  his  prestige.  He 
was  convinced  that  Asia  could  be  won  by  the  land 
force  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  disembark  on 
its  shores,  and  probably  anticipated  the  transfer  of 
naval  supremacy  which  almost  immediately  followed 
on  the  victory  of  Issus.  The  complete  defeat  of  the 
great  army  of  Codomannus,  and  its  retirement  on  the 
Euphrates,^  left  the  entire  seaboard  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  open  to  him.  He  resolved  at  once  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  to  detach  from 
Persia  the  three  countries  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and 
Cyprus.  If  he  could  transfer  to  himself  the  navies  of 
these  powers,  his  maritime  supremacy  would  be  in- 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote  I      '  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  i.  20,  §  1 ; 
(History  of  Greece,  xii.  142,  148).     Diod.  Sic.  i.  22,  §  5. 
''  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  29,  §  4.  I      *  Arrian,  ii.  8-18.    * 
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contestable.  He  would  render  his  communications 
with  Macedonia  absolutely  secure.  He  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  revolt  or  disturbance  at  home, 
however  deeply  he  might  plunge  into  the  Asiatic 
continent.  If  the  worst  happened  to  him  in  Asia,  he 
would  have  assured  himself  a  safe  return. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  the  retreat  of  Darius 
upon  the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  and  his  abandonment 
of  Syria,  ascertained,  than  Alexander,  after  despatch- 
ing a  detachment  of  his  army  to  Damascus,  marched 
in  person  into  Phoenicia.^  The  PhcBuicians  were 
placed  between  two  dangers.  On  the  one  hand, 
Alexander  might  ravage  their  territory,  capture  and 
pillage  their  cities,  massacre  or  sell  for  slaves  the 
greater  portion  of  their  citizens,  and  destroy  their 
very  existence  as  a  people ;  on  the  other  hand,  Darius 
held  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity  the  crews  and  cap- 
tains of  their  triremes,  which  formed  a  portion  of  his 
fleet,  and  had  on  board  a  large  number  of  their  chief 
men,  and  even  some  of  their  kings. ^  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  temporise ;  a  choice  had  necessarily  to 
be  made ;  and  when  Alexander  entered  PhcBnicia,  the 
cities,  in  almost  every  case,  decided  on  submitting  to 
him.  First  Strato,  the  son  of  Ger-astartus,  king  of 
Aradus,  who  was  serving  on  board  the  PhcBnician 
contingent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  went  out  to  meet 
Alexander,  and  surrendered  into  his  hands  the  four 
cities  of  Aradus,  Marathus,  Sigon,  and  Mariamme.^ 
Then  Byblus,  whose  king  was  also  absent  with  the 
fleet,  opened  its  gates  to  the  Macedonians.*     Next 


'  Arrian,  ii.  18,  87 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
xvii.  40,  §  2. 

'^  As  Ger-astartus,  kinpj  of  Aradus 
(Arrian,  1.8.c.) ;  Enyhis,  king  of 
Byblus   (ibid.  .ii.  20,  §   1) ;    and 


Azemilcus,  king  of  Tyre  (ibid.  ii. 
15,  ad  fin.) 

'  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex.  ii.  18,  ad 
fin. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  15,  §  6. 
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Sidon,  mindful  of  her  recent  wrongs,^  seiit  envoys  to 
invite  Alexander's  approach,  and  joyfully  embraced 
his  cause. ^  Even  Tyre  nominally  made  submission, 
and  declared  itself  ready  to  obey  Alexander's  com- 
mands ;  ^  and  the  transfer  of  Phoenicia  to  the  side  of 
Alexander  might  have  been  made  without  bloodshed, 
had  the  Macedonian  monarch  been  content  to  leave 
their  island  city,  wliich  was  their  true  capital,  and 
their  pride  and  glory,  unmolested.  But  Alexander 
could  not  brook  anything  that  in  any  degree  savoured 
of  opposition  to  his  will.  When  therefore,  on  his  ex- 
pressing a  wisli  to  sacrifice  to  Melkarth  in  their  island 
town,  the  Tyrians  declined  to  receive  him  within  the 
walls,  and  suggested  that  his  pious  design  might  be 
sufficiently  accomplished  by  his  making  his  intended 
offering  in  Palae-Tyrus,  where  there  was  a  temple  of 
the  same  god,  which  was  older  (they  said)  and  more 
venerable  than  their  own,  Alexander's  pride  was 
touched,  and  he  became  violently  enraged.^  Dis- 
missing the  envoys  with  angry  threats,  he  at  once 
began  preparations  for  an  attack  upon  the  town. 

The  Tyrians  have  been  accused  of  extreme  rash- 
ness  and  folly  in  not  making  an  unqualified  submis- 
sion to  the  demands  preferred  by  Alexander ;  ^  but 
the  reproach  scarcely  appears  to  be  deserved.  They 
had  on  previous  occasions  resisted  for  years  the  entire 
power  of  Assyria,  and  of  Babylon ;  ^  they  naturally 
deemed  themselves  only  assailable  by  sea ;  their  forti- 
fications were  of  immense  strength ;  and  they  pos- 
sessed a  nav}'  much  superior  to  any  of  which  Alex- 

'  See  above,  p.  502.  '  fin. ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  2,  §  5 ;  Justin,  xi. 

2    ATTiftn    1  8  c  '  10. 

»  Ibid.  ii'.  15,  §  7 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  2,        *  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  40,  §  2. 
§  8.  ®  Sui>ra,  pp.  444,  472,  Ac. 

*  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  16,  ad 
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ander  could  boast  at  the  time  when  he  threatened 
them.     Their  own  vessels  were  eighty  in  number; 
those  of  their  kinsmen  upon  the  continent  were  like- 
wise eighty ;   Cyprus,  which  for  centuries  had  been 
closely  allied  with  them,  and  which  was  more  than 
half  Phoenician  in  blood,  could  furnish  a  hundred 
and  twenty;   Carthage,  if  she  chose,  could  send  to 
their  aid,  without  any  difficulty,  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred.^    Alexander  had  never  been  able  to   collect 
from  the  Greek  states  which  owned  his  sway  a  fleet 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  sail;*  and,  having 
disbanded  this  fleet,  he  could  not  readily  have  mustered 
from  the  cities  and  countries  accessible  to  him,  exclu- 
sive of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  so  many  as  a  hundred.^ 
The  Tyrians,  when  they  took  their  resolution  to  oppose 
Alexander,  had  a  right  to  expect  that  their  kindred 
would  either  assist  them,  or  at  any  rate  not  serve 
against  them,  and  that  thus  they  would  be  sure  to 
maintain  their  supremacy  at  sea.    As  for  Alexander's 
design  to  join  the  island  Tyre  to  the  continent  by 
means  of  a  mole,  they  cannot  have  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  it,  since  no  work  of  the  kind  had  ever 
previously  been  accomplished,  or  even  attempted ;  for 
the  demonstration  of  Xerxes  against  Salamis  was  not 
seriously  intended.*     They  naturally  counted  on  the 
struggle  being  entirely  by  sea,  and  may  well  have 
thought  that  on  their  own  element  they  would  not  be 
worsted.    Even  if  the  continental  towns  forsook  them 
and  went  over  to  the  enemy,  why  might  they  not  do 
as  they  had  done  in  Shalmaneser's  time,  defeat  their 


>  See  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  73,  J  4 ;  77, 
5  4. 

^  Supra,  p.  507. 

'  In  point  of  fact,  he  only  ob 
tained,  towards  the  fleet  which  he 


collected    against    Tyre,    twenty- 
three  vessels  that  were  not  either 
Cyprian    or    Phoenician    (Arrian, 
Exp.  Alex.  ii.  20,  §  2). 
*  Herod,  viii.  97. 
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unnatural  countrymen,^  and  retain  their  naval  su- 
premacy? Moreover,  if  they  made  a  gallant  fight, 
might  not  Persia  be  expected  to  second  their  efibrts  ? 
Would  she  not  attack  Alexander  from  the  flanks  of 
Lebanon,  intercept  his  supplies,  cut  off  his  foragers, 
and  make  his  position  untenable ;  the  Tyrians  could 
scarcely  anticipate  that  Persia  would  sit  with  folded 
hands,  a  calm  spectator  of  a  seven  months'  siege,  and 
do  absolutely  nothing. 

Having  determined  on  resistance  to  the  demands 
of  Alexander,  the  Tyrians  lost  no  time  in  placing 
their  city  in  a  position  to  resist  attack.  They  sum- 
moned their  king,  Azemilcus,  from  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  required  him  to  hasten  home  with  the  entire 
squadron  which  he  commanded.'^  They  collected 
triremes  and  lighter  vessels  from  various  quarters. 
They  distributed  along  the  walls  of  the  city  upon 
every  side  a  number  of  engines  of  war,  constructed 
to  hurl  darts  and  stones,  and  amply  provided  them 
with  missiles.^  The  skilled  workmen  and  engineers 
resident  in  the  town  were  called  upon  not  merely  to 
furnish  additional  engines  of  the  old  type,  but  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  devising  new  and  unheard 
of  structures.^  They  armed  all  the  young  and 
vigorous  among  the  people,  and  appointed  them  their 
several  stations  at  the  walls.  Finallv,  to  diminish 
the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  and  to  save  them- 
selves from  distracting  cares,  they  sent  away  to 
Carthage  a  number  of  their  aged  men,  their  women, 
and  their  children,  who  were  readily  received  and 
supported  by  the  rich  and  friendly  colonists.^ 


'  Supra,  p.  447. 

^  Compare  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex, 
ii.  15,  ^  7,  with  ii.  24,  §  5. 
'  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  41,  §  8. 


»  Ibid.  §  4. 

■^  Q.  Curt.  iv.  §  20 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
x\ii.  41,  §  1,  2. 
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Meantime   Alexander  had  taken  his  resolution. 
Either  recollecting  what  Xerxes  had  threatened  to  do 
at  Salamis,  or  prompted  merely  by  his  own  inventive 
genius,  he  determined  on  the  construction  of  a  great 
mole,  or  embankment,  which  should  be  carried  out 
from  the   Asiatic  mainland  across  the  half-mile  of 
channel  to  the  very  walls  of  the  recalcitrant  city,  and 
should  thus  join  the  island  to  the  Syrian  shore.     The 
width  of  the  embankment  he  fixed  at  two  pletlira,  or 
nearly  seventy  yards. ^     Material  for  the  construction 
was  abundant.     The  great  city  of  Palse-Tyrus  was 
close  at  hand,  partly  in  ruins,  and  with  many  of  tlie 
houses  deserted  by  their  inhabitants.    Its  walls  would 
furnish   abundance   of   stone,   mortar,   and    rubble. 
Behind  Pala3-Tyrus  lay  the  flanks  of  Lebanon,  culti- 
vated in  orchards,  while  beyond  were  its  dense  and 
inexhaustible  forests  of  fir,  pine,  and  cedar.     Human 
labour  could  be  obtained  to  almost  any  extent,  for 
the  neighbourhood  w^as   populous,  and  Alexander's 
authority   acknowledged   by  all.      Accordingly  the 
work,  once  commenced,  for  a  while  made  fair  pro- 
gress.    Piles  were  cut  in  the  mountain,  which  w^ere 
driven  with   much   ease  into  the  soft  mud  of  the 
channel,  which  w^as  shallow  near  the  sliore,^  and  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  Macedonians,  since 
the  Tyrian  vessels  could  not  approach  it  for  fear  of 
sticking  in  the  ooze.     Between  the  piles,  towards  the 
edge  of  the  mole,  were  sunk  stones,  trunks  of  trees, 
and  material  of  the  more  solid  character,  while  the 
central  part  was  filled  up  with  rubble  and  rubbish  of 
every  sort  and  kind.    Still,  the  operation  was  toilsome 
and  tedious,  even  from  the  first,  while  the  further 


>  Diod.  Sic.  xviL  40,  5  5.  *  ArriaD,  Exjp.  Alex.  ii.  18,  $  8. 
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that  the  mole  was  advanced  into  the  sea,  the  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  became  its  construction.  The 
channel  deepened  gradually  from  a  few  feet  towards 
the  shore  to  eighteen  or  twenty,^  as  it  approached 
the  island.  The  Tyrians  in  their  vessels  were  soon 
able  to  act.  In  small  boats  at  first,  and  afterwards  in 
their  triremes,  they  attacked  and  annoyed  the  work- 
men, perpetually  hindered  their  work,  and  occasion- 
ally destroyed  portions  of  it.^  Damage  was  also  in- 
flicted by  the  winds  and  waves ;  and  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress became,  in  consequence,  exceedingly  slow.  A 
strong  current  set  through  the  channel,  and  this  was 
continually  working  its  way  among  the  interstices  of 
the  mole,  washing  holes  in  its  sides  and  face,  and 
loosening  the  interior  of  the  structure.  When  a  storm 
arose,  the  surf  broke  over  the  top  of  the  work,  and 
did  even  greater  damage,  carrying  portions  of  the 
outer  casing  into  the  sea. 

To  meet  the  assaults  of  the  Tyrian  ships  upon 
the  work,  the  Macedonians  constructed  two  movable 
towers,  well  protected  against  torches  and  weapons 
by  curtains  made  of  raw  hides,^  and  advancing  tliese 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mole  to  the  points  most 
threatened,  discharged  from  the  engines  which  the 
towers  contained  darts  and  stones  of  a  large  size 
against  the  Tyrian  sailors.  Thus  protected,  the  work- 
men were  able  to  make  sensible  progress,  and  the 
Tyrians  began  to  fear  that,  unless  they  could  destroy 
the  towers,  the  mole  would  ere  long  be  completed. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose,  they  re- 
solved to  employ  a  fire-ship.*    Selecting  one  of  the 


'  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  ii.  18,  §  8.         '  Arrian,  ii.  18,  sub  fin. 
«  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  42,  §  1 ;  Arrian,        *  Ibid.  ii.  19,  §  1. 
Exp.  Alex.  ii.  18,  §  5.  I 
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largest  of  their  horse-transports,  they  stowed  the  hold 
with  dry  brushwood  and  other  combustible  materials; 
and  erecting  on  the  prow  two  masts,  each  with  a  pro- 
jecting arm,  attached  to  either  a  cauldron,  filled  with 
bitumen  and  sulphur,  and  with  every  sort  of  material 
apt  to  kindle  and  nourish  flame.  By  loading  the 
stern  of  the  transport  with  stones  of  a  large  size,  they 
succeeding  in  depressing  it  and  correspondingly  ele- 
vating the  prow,  which  was  thus  prepared  to  glide 
over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  mole  and  bring  itself 
into  contact  with  the  towers.  In  the  fore  part  of  the 
ship  were  deposited  a  quantity  of  torches,  resin,  and 
other  combustibles.  Watching  an  opportunity  when 
the  wind  blew  strongly  from  the  seaward  straight 
upon  the  mole,  they  towed  the  vessel  at  their  best 
si)eed  in  the  direction  of  the  towers,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
then,  loosing  their  hawsers,  allowed  it  to  dash  itself 
upon  the  work.  The  prow  slid  over  the  top  a  certain 
distance  and  then  stopped.  The  arms  projecting  from 
the  masts  broke  off  at  the  sudden  check,^  and  scat- 
tered the  contents  of  the  cauldrons  around.  The 
towers  caught  fire  and  were  at  once  in  a  blaze.  The 
Macedonians  found  it  impossible  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  since  the  Tyrian  triremes,  drawing  close  to  the 
mole,  prevented  approach  by  flights  of  arrows  and 
other  missiles.  '  At  the  same  time,  the  full  naval  force 
of  the  city,  both  ships  and  Uttle  boats,  was  sent  forth 
to  land  men  at  once  on  all  parts  of  the  mole.  So 
successful  was  this  attack,  that  all  the  Macedonian 
engines  were  burnt — the  outer  woodwork  which  kept 
the  mole  together  was  torn  up  in  many  places — and 


*  This  peems  to  be  Arrian's 
meaning,  when  he  sayB,  ai  Ktpaiai 
ntpiKkaaffua-ai  t^ixtav  cV  rh  irvp  ova 


<V  fiarjnv  rrji  KfAoyus  napto'Ktvaa'utva 
^u  (ii.  19,  §  4). 
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a  large  part  of  the  structure  came  to  pieces.'^  A 
heavy  sea,  moreover,  accompanied  the  gale  of  wind 
which  had  favoured  the  conflagration,  and  penetrat- 
ing the  loosened  work,  carried  the  whole  into  deep 
waters.* 

Alexander  had  now  seriously  to  consider  what 
course  he  should  take.  Hitherto  his  attempt  had 
proved  an  entire  failure.  Should  he  relinquish  it? 
To  do  so  would  be  to  acknowledge  himself  baffled 
and  defeated,  to  tarnish  the  prestige  which  he  held 
so  dear,  and  to  cripple  the  plans  that  he  had  formed 
against  Persia.  It  was  simply  impossible  that  Alex- 
ander, being  the  man  he  was,  should  so  act.  No— he 
must  persevere — he  must  confront  and  overcome  his 
difficulties — ^he  must  repair  the  damages  that  he  had 
suffered,  restore  his  lost  works,  and  carry  them  out 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  skill  than  before. 
He  ^ave  orders  therefore  for  an  enlarorement  and 
alteration  of  the  mole,  which  he  no  longer  carried 
across  the  strait  in  a  direct  line,  but  inclined  to  the 
south-west,^  that  so  it  might  meet  the  force  of  the 
prevalent  wind,  instead  of  exposing  its  flank  to  the 
violent  gusts.  He  also  commanded  the  construction 
of  fresh  towers  and  fresh  engines,  stronger  and  more 
in  number  than  the  former  ones.^  But  this  alone 
would  not,  he  felt,  be  enough.  His  designs  had  been 
frustrated  hitherto  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Tyrians 
were  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  it  was  plain  to  him  that, 
so  long  as  this  state  of  things  remained  unaltered,  it 
was  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  succeed.  The 
great  desideratum — the  one  condition  of  success — was 


^  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  xii. 
185,  186. 

'^  Kenrick,  Phcenicia,  p.  418. 
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the  possession  of  a  powerful  fleet.  Sucli  a  fleet  must 
be  either  built  or  collected.  Leaving  therefore  the 
restoration  of  the  mole  and  the  engines  to  his  generals, 
Alexander  went  in  person  to  Sidon,  and  there  set  him- 
self to  gather  together  as  large  a  fleet  as  he  could. 
Most  opportunely  it  happened  that,  either  shortly 
before  Alexander's  arrival  or  immediately  afterwards, 
the  ships  of  Sidon,  Aradus,  and  Byblus,  which  had 
been  serving  with  the  Persian  naval  force  in  the  JEgean, 
had  been  required  by  their  respective  commanders  to 
proceed  homewards,  and,  to  the  number  of  eighty, 
had  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Sidon.^  The  kings  had, 
in  fact,  deserted  the  Persian  cause  on  hearincr  that 
tlieir  cities  had  submitted  to*  Alexander,  and  readily 
placed  their  respective  squadrons  at  his  disposal. 
Further  contingents  were  received  from  other  quarters 
— from  Rhodes  ten  triremes,  from  the  seaports  of 
Lycia  the  same  number,  from  Soli  and  Mallus  three, 
from  Macedonia  a  single  penteconter.^  The  number 
of  the  vessels  was  thus  brought  up  to  one  hundred 
and  four ;  but  even  with  such  a  fleet  it  would  have 
been  rash  to  engage  the  Tyrian  navy ;  and  Alexander 
would  probably  have  had  to  build  an  additional 
squadron  had  he  not  received,  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, the  adhesion  of  the  princes  of  Cyprus. 
Cyprus,  being  an  island,  was  as  yet  in  no  danger,  and 
might  have  been  expected  at  least  to  remain  neutral 
until  the  fate  of  Tyre  was  decided ;  but,  for  reasons 
that  history  has  not  recorded,  the  petty  kings  of  the 
island  about  this  time — some  months  after  the  battle 
of  Issus — resolved  to  desert  Persia,  to  detach  them- 
selves wholly  from  Tyre,  and  to  place  their  navy  at 


>  Arrian,  ii.  20,  §  1.  »  ^^^^  j  2. 
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the  disposal  of  the  Macedonians.^  The  number  of 
their  triremes  amounted  to  120;  and  Alexander, 
having  now  under  his  command  a  fleet  of  224  sail, 
could  no  longer  feel  any  doubt  of  being  able  to 
wrest  llie  supremacy  at  sea  from  the  unfortunate 
Tyrians. 

Accordingly,  after  allowing  liis  ships  a  period  of 
eleven  days  for  nautical  practice,  and  placing   ou 


,IK  OF  Ai.p.xisi.vi!  TH^  ouK.vT  (flft^r  Rcnsn). 

board  a  number  of  his  bravest  soldiers,^  Alexander 
sailed  out  from  Sidon  at  the  head  of  his  entire  fleet, 
and  made  straight  for  Tyre  in  order  of  battle.  He 
himself  in  person  commanded  the  right  wing,  the  post 
of  danger,  since  it  held  the  open  sea,  and  had  under 
him  the  bulk  of  the  Cyprian  ships,  wilh  their  com- 


f  Arri&n,  ii.  S 
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manclers.  Pnytagoras  of  Salamis  and  Cratenis  led 
the  left  wing,  which  was  composed  mainly  of  the 
vessels  furnished  by  the  Phoenician  towns  upon  the 
mainland,  and  held  its  course  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  Tyrians,  who  had  received  no 
intelligence  from  without,  saw  with  astonishment  the 
great  fleet,  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  their  own,^ 
bearing  down  upon  them  in  orderly  array,  and 
challenging  them  to  the  combat.  They  had  not  now 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  times,  when  no  disparity  of 
force  daunted  them.  Surprised  and  alarmed,  they 
resolved  to  decline  a  battle,  to  remain  within  their 
ports,  and  to  use  their  ships  for  blocking  the  en- 
trances. Alexander,  advancing  from  the  north,  when 
he  saw  the  mouth  of  the  Sidoniaii  harbour,  which 
faced  northwards,  strongly  guarded,  did  not  attempt 
to  force  it,  but  anchored  his  vessels  outside,  and  esta- 
blished a  blockade,  the  maintenance  of  which  he 
entrusted  to  the  Cj^prian  squadron.  The  next  day 
he  ordered  the  Phoenician  ships  to  proceed  south- 
wards, and  similarly  block  and  watch  the  southern  or 
Egyptian  harbour.^  For  himself,  he  landed  upon  the 
mole,  and  pitching  his  tent  near  the  south-western 
cornef ,  there  established  himself.^ 

The  mole  had  not  advanced  very  much  during  his 
absence.  Vast  efforts  had  been  made  to  re-establish 
it,  but  they  had  not  been  attended  with  any  great 
success.'*  Whole  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
with  their  branches  still  adhering  to  them,  had  been 
dragged  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then  precipitated 


'  The  Tyrians  had  bnt  eighty 
vessels  against  Alexander's  224. 
(See  above,  pp.  512,  519.) 


^  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  ii.  20,  ad  fin. 

»  Ibid.  ii.  21,  ^  8. 
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into  the  strait ;  ^  a  laver  of  stones  and  mud  had  been 
placed  upon  them,  to  solidify  them  into  a  mass ;  on 
the  top  of  this  other  trees  had  been  placed,  and  the 
former  process  repeated.  But  the  Tyrians  had  met 
the  new  tactics  with  new  methods.  They  had  em- 
ployed divers  to  attach  hooks  to  the  boughs  where 
they  projected  into  the  sea,  and  by  sheer  force  had 
dragged  the  trees  out  from  the  superincumbent  mass, 
bringing  down  in  this  way  large  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture.'^ But  with  Alexander's  coming,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Tyrian  fleet,  all  this  was  altered.  Alex- 
ander's workmen  were  no  longer  impeded,  except 
from  the  town,  and  in  a  short  time  the  mole  was  com- 
pleted across  the  channel  and  carried  up  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  defences.  The  new  towers,  which  had 
replaced  the  burnt  ones,  were  brought  up  close  to 
the  walls,  and  plied  the  new  machines  which  Cyprian 
and  Phoenician  engineers  had  constructed  for  their 
new  master.^  The  battering  of  the  wall  began. 
Engines  moreover  of  a  large  size  were  placed  on 
horse-transports  furnished  by  Sidon,  and  on  the 
heavier  and  clumsier  of  the  triremes,  and  with  these 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  town  in  various  places, 
all  round  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  which,  if  they  did 
nothing  else,  served  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
defenders.  To  meet  such  assailants  the  Tyrians  had 
let  down  huge  blocks  of  stone  into  the  sea,  which 
prevented  the  approach  of  the  ships,  and  hindered 
those  on  board  from  using  the  battering  ram.  These 
blocks  the  Macedonians  endeavoured  to  weigh  up 
and  remove  by  means  of  cranes ;   but  their  vessels 


>  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  42,  §  6 ;  Q.  Curt, 
l.s.c. 

*  See    Kenrick,   Phoenicia,  pp. 
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were  too  unsteady  for  the  purpose,  whereupon  they 
proceeded  to  anchor  them.  The  Tyrians  went  out  in 
boats  well  protected,  and  passing  under  the  stems  and 
sterns  of  the  vessels,  cut  the  cables,  whereupon  the 
Macedonians  kept  an  armed  watch  upon  the  cables 
in  boats  of  their  own,  which  the  Tyrians  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack.  They  were  not,  however,  without  re- 
source even  yet,  since  they  contrived  still  to  cut  the 
cables  by  means  of  divers.  At  last  the  Macedonians 
bethought  themselves  of  using  chains  for  cables  in- 
stead of  ropes  ;  these  could  not  be  cut,  and  the  result 
was  that  at  length  they  succeeded  in  dragging  the 
stones  away  and  obtaining  access  to  the  foot  of  the 
•walls  wherever  they  pleased.^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  threatened  on  everv 
side,  and  feeling  almost  at  the  last  gasp,  the  Tyrians 
resolved  on  a  final  desperate  effort.  They  would  make 
a  bold  attempt  to  recover  the  command  of  the  sea. 
As  the  Macedonian  fleet  was  divided,  part  watching 
the  Sidonian  and  part  the  Egyptian  harbour,^  they 
could  freely  select  to  contend  with  which  portion  they 
preferred.  Their  choice  fell  upon  the  Cyprian  con- 
tingent, which  was  stationed  to  the  north  of  the  mole, 
keeping  guard  on  the  '  Portus  Sidonius.'  This  they 
determined  to  attack,  and  to  take,  if  possible,  by  sur- 
prise. Long  previously  they  had  spread  sails  along 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  prevent  their  proceed- 
ings inside  it  from  being  overlooked.^  They  now 
prepared  a  select  squadron  of  thirteen  ships — three 
of  them  quinqueremes,  three  quadriremes,  and  seven 
triremes — and  silently  placing  on  board  their  best 
sailors  and  the  best  and  bravest  of  their  men-at-arms, 

^  Arrian,  Exj),  Alex.  ii.  21,  §  4-7.  '  See  above,  p.  620. 

^  Arrian,  Exjp,  Alex.  ii.  21,  §  8. 
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waited  till  the  hour  of  noon,  when  the  Cyprian  crews 
would  be  taking  their  mid-day  meal,  and  Alexander 
might  be  expected,  according  to  his  general  habit,  to 
have  retired  to  his  tent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mole.  When  noon  came,  still  in  deep  silence,  they 
issued  from  the  harbour  in  single  file,  each  crew 
rowing  gently  without  noise  or  splash,  or  a  word 
spoken,  either  by  the  boatswains  or  by  anyone  else. 
In  this  way  they  came  almost  close  to  the  Cyprians 
without  being  perceived:  then  suddenly  the  boat- 
swains gave  out  their  cry,  and  the  men  cheered,  and 
all  pulled  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  with  splash 
and  dash  they  drove  their  ships  against  the  enemy's, 
which  were  inert,  lying  at  anchor,  some  empty,  others 
hurriedly  taking  their  crews  on  board.  The  ships  of 
three  Cyprian  kings — Pnytagoras,  king  of  Salamis, 
Androcles,  king  of  Amathus,  and  Pasicrates,  king  of 
Curium  ^ — were  at  once  run  down  and  sunk.^  Many 
others  were  disabled ;  the  rest  fled,  pursued  by  the 
Tyrians,  and  sought  to  reach  the  shore.  All  would 
probably  have  been  lost,  had  not  Alexander  returned 
from  his  tent  earlier  than  usual,  and  witnessed  the 
Tyrian  attack.  With  his  usual  promptitude,  he  at 
once  formed  his  plan.  As  only  a  portion  of  the 
Cyprian  fleet  had  maintained  the  blockade,  while  the 
remainder  of  their  ships  were  lying  off  the  north  shore 
of  the  mole  with  their  crews  disembarked,  he  set  to 
work  to  man  these,  and  sent  them  off,  as  each  was 
got  ready,  to  station  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  prevent  any  more  of  the  Tyrian  vessels 


'   Some  editions  of  Arrian  gave    *  the  Curian,  or  king  of  Curium.' 
Ilaa-iKpaTovt  rov'  Oov/)i€o>r,  *  Pasi-  ,  (See  the  note  of  Sintenis  ad  loo.) 
crates  the  Thurian,'  but  the  right  j      ^  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex,  ii.  22,  §  2. 
reading  is  undoubtedly  roC  Kovpuoir 
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from  sallying  forth.  He  then  hurried  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  mole,  where  the  Greco-Phoenician  squadron 
kept  guard,  and  manning  a  certain  number  of  the 
vessels,^  sailed  with  them  round  the  western  shore  of 
the  island  into  the  northern  bay,  where  the  Tyrians 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Cyprian  fleet  were  still  con- 
tending. Those  in  the  city  perceived  the  movement, 
and  made  every  effort  to  signal  it  to  their  sailors,  but 
in  vain.  The  noise  and  uproar  of  the  battle  prevented 
them  from  hearing  until  it  was  too  late.  It  was  not 
till  Alexander  had  entered  the  northern  bay  that  they 
understood,  and  turned  and  fled,  pursued  by  his  ships, 
which  captured  or  disabled  the  greater  number.  The 
crews,  however,  and  the  men-at-arms,  escaped,  since 
they  threw  themselves  overboard,  and  easily  swam 
into  the  harbour.^ 

This  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  Tyrians  by  sea. 
They  were  now  invested  on  every  side,  and  hopelessly 
shut  up  within  their  defences.  Still,  however,  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance.  On  the  side  of  the  mole 
the  Macedonians,  having  brought  up  their  towers  and 
battering-ram  close  to  the  town  wall,  attacked  it  with 
much  vigour,  hurling  against  it  huge  masses  of  stone, 
and  by  constant  flights  of  darts  and  arrows  driving 
the  defenders  from  the  battlements.^  At  the  same 
time  the  battering-rams  were  actively  plied,  and  every 
effort  made  to  effect  a  breach.  But  the  Tyrians 
deadened  the  blows  of  the  rams  and  the  force  of  the 
stones  by  letting  down  from  the  w^alls  leathern  bags 
filled  with  sea-weed  at  the  points  assailed ;  *  while,  by 
wheels  which  were  set  in  rapid  motion,  they  inter- 


*  Six  triremes  and  all  the  quin- 
queremeB  (Arrian,  ii.  22,  §  8). 
'^  Arriarii  Exp,  Alex,  ii.  22,  §  5. 


3  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  42,  §  7. 
*  Ibid.  xvii.  46,  §  4. 
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cepted  the  darts  and  javelins  wherewith  they  were 
attacked,  and  broke  them  or  diverted  them  from  their 
intended  courses.^  When  boarding-bridges  were 
thrown  from  the  towers  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  troops  into  the  town 
across  them,  they  flung  grappling  hooks  among  the 
soldiers  on  the  bridges,  which  caught  in  their  bodies 
and  lacerated  them,  or  dragged  their  shields  from  their 
hands,  or  sometimes  hauled  them  bodily  into  the  air, 
and  then  dashed  them  against  the  wall  or  against 
the  ground.^  Further,  they  made  ready  masses  of 
red-hot  metal,  and  hurled  them  against  the  towers 
and  the  scaling-parties.^  They  also  heated  sand  over 
fires  and  poured  it  from  the  battlements  on  all  who 
approached  the  foot  of  the  wall ;  this,  penetrating 
between  the  armour  and  the  skin,  inflicted  such  in- 
tolerable pain  that  the  sufferers  were  forced  to  tear 
off*  their  coats  of  mail,  whereupon  they  were  easily 
transfixed  by  arrows  or  long  lances.^  With  scythes 
they  cut  the  ropes  and  thongs  by  means  of  which  the 
rams  were  worked ;  ^  and  at  last,  armed  with  hatchets, 
they  sprang  from  the  battlements  upon  the  Mace- 
donian boarding-bridges,  and  in  a  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat defeated  and  drove  back  their  assailants.^  Finally, 
when,  despite  of  all  their  efforts,  the  outer  wall  began 
to  give  way,  they  constructed  an  inner  wall  to  take 
its  place,  broader  and  stronger  than  the  other.^ 

Alexander,  after  a  time,  became  convinced  that 
his  endeavours  to  take  the  city  from  the  mole  were 
hopeless,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  sea  defences, 


'  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  45,  §  8. 
«  Ibid.  xvii.  43,  §  7,  8. 

*  Ibid.  xvii.  44,  §  4. 

*  Ibid.  xvii.  44,  §  1-8. 


b 


Ibid.  §  4. 
"  Ibid.  xvii.  45,  §  6. 
^  Ibid.  xvii.  48,  §  8. 
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north  and  south  of  the  mole,  which  were  far  less 
strong  than  those  which  he  had  hitherto  been  attack- 
ing.^    He  placed  his  best  engines  and  his  boarding- 
bridges  upon  ships,  and  proceeded  to  batter  the  sea 
walls  in  various  places.     On  the  south  side,  near  the 
Egyptian  harbour,  he  found  a  weak  place,  and  con- 
centrating his  efforts  upon  it,  he  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing  a  large   breach.^     He  then  gave  orders   for  a 
general  assault.^     The  two  fleets  were  commanded  to 
force  simultaneously  the  entrances  to  the  two  har- 
bours ;  other  vessels  to  make  demonstrations  acrainst 
the  walls  at  all  approachable  points ;  the  army  col- 
lected on  the  mole  to  renew  its  assaults ;   while  he 
himself,  with  his  trustiest  soldiers,  delivered  the  main 
attack  at  the  southern  breach.^     Two  vessels  were 
selected  for  the  purpose.     On  one,  which  was  that  of 
Coenus,  he  embarked  a  portion  of  the  phalanx;    on 
the  other,  which  was  commanded  by  Admetus,  he 
placed  his  bodyguard,  himself  accompanying  it.    The 
strugcrle  was  short  when  once  the  boardinor-bridores 
were  thrown  across  and  rested  on  the  battered  wall. 
Fighting  under  the  eye  of  their  king,  the  Macedonians 
carried  all  before  them,  though  not  without  important 
losses.     Admetus  himself,  who  was  the  first  to  step 
on  to  the  wall,  received  a  spear  thrust,  and  was  slain.^ 
But  the  soldiers  who  were  following  close  behind  him 
maintained   their   footing,  and  in  a  little  time  got 
possession  of  several  towers,  with  the  spaces  between 
them.     Alexander  was  among  the  foremost  of  those 
who  mounted  the  breach,^  and  was  for  a  while  hotly 


*  Arrian,  Exj>.  Alex.  ii.  22,  sub 
fin. 

'^  KarfVcwrr  rovrtlxovi  Ctrl  /i€ya 
(Ibid.  ii.  23,  §  1). 

»  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  40,  §  1. 


*  Arrian,  ii.  23.^  §  2. 
^  Ibid.  ii.  23,  §  5. 
^'  Not  *  the  foremost/  as  Diodonis 
says  (xvii.  46,  §  2). 
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engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  enemy. 
When  those  who  resisted  him  were  slain  or  driven  off, 
he  directed  his  troops  to  seize  the  royal  palace,  which 
abutted  on  the  southern  wall,  and  through  it  make 
their  entrance  into  the  town.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Greco-Phoenician  fleet  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mole  had  burst  the  boom  and  other 
obstacles  by  which  the  Egyptian  harbour  was  closed, 
and,  attacking  the  ships  within,  had  disabled  some, 
and  driven  the  rest  ashore,  thus  gaining  possession  of 
the  southern  port  and  a  ready  access  to  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  city.^  The  Cyprians,  moreover,  on  the 
north,  had  forced  their  way  into  the  Sidonian  har- 
bour, which  had  no  boom,  and  obtained  an  entrance 
into  the  town  on  that  quarter.^  The  defences  were 
broken  through  in  three  places,  and  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  resistance  would  have  ceased. 
But  the  gallant  defenders  still  would  not  yield.  A 
large  body  assembled  at  the  Agenorium,  or  temple  of 
Agenor,  and  there  made  a  determined  stand,  which 
continued  till  Alexander  himself  attacked  them  with 
his  bodyguard,  and  slew  almost  the  entire  number. 
Others,  mounting  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  flung 
down  stones  and  missiles  of  all  kinds  upon  the  Mace- 
donians in  the  street.  A  portion  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  homes  and  perished  by  their  own  hands.  In 
the  streets  and  squares  there  was  a  terrible  carnage. 
The  Macedonians  were  infuriated  by  the  length  of  the 
siege,  the  stubbornness  of  the  resistance,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Tyrians  had  in  the  course  of  the  siege  pub- 
licly executed,  probably  by  way  of  sacrifice,  a  number 
of  their  prisoners  upon  the  walls.     Those  who  died 


1  Arrian,  Exp,  Alex.  ii.  28,  ad  fin.        «  Ibid.  ii.  24,  §  1.       »  Ibid. 
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with  arms  in  their  hands  are  reckoned  at  eicrht  thou- 
sand ;  ^    two  thousand   more,  who   had   been   made 
prisoners,  were  barbarously  crucified  ])y  command  of 
Alexander  round  the  walls  of  the  city.^     Xone  of  the 
adult  free  males  were  spared,  except  the  few  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  Azerailcus  the  king  in  the  temple 
of  Melkarth,  which  Alexander  professed  greatly  to 
revere,  and  a  certain  number  whom  the  Sidonians, 
touched  at  last  with  pity,  concealed  on  board  tlieir 
triremes.     The  women,  the  children,  and  the  slaves, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,^  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Having  worked  his  will,  and  struck  terror,  as  he 
hoped,  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  might  be  thinking 
of  resisting  him,  Alexander   concluded   the   Tyriau 
episode  of  his  career  by  a  religious  ceremony.^   Enter- 
ing the  city  from   the  mole  in  a  grand  procession, 
accompanied  by  his  entire  force   of  soldiers,  fully 
armed  and  arrayed,  while   his  fleet  also  played  its 
part   in   the  scene,  he   proceeded  to  the  temple  of 
Melkarth  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  offered  his 
much-desired   sacrifice   to   Hercules.     A   gymnastic 
contest   and  a  torch  race  formed  a  portion  of  the 
display.     To  commemorate  his  victory,  he  dedicated 
and  left  in  the  temple  the  battering-ram  which  had 
made  the  first  impression  on  the  southern  wall,  to- 
gether with  a  Tyrian  vessel,  used  in  the  service  of  the 
god,  which  he  had  captured  when  he  bore  down  upon 
the  city  from  Sidon  with  his  fleet.     Over  the  charred 
and  half-ruined  remnants  of  the  city,  into  which  he 


*  Arrian»  Exp.  Alex,  ii.  24,  §  4.  j  thousand  (xvii.  46,  $  4). 
^  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  46,  §  4.  !      "*  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  46,  §  5 ;  Arrian, 

'  So    Arrian    (l.s.c.)     Diodoms    ii.  24,  5  6. 
reduces  the   number  to  thirteen 
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had  introduced  a  certain  number  of  colonists,  chiefly 
Carians/  he  placed  as  ruler  a  member  of  a  decayed 
branch  of  the   royal  family,  a   certain   Abd-elonim 

{'HiLK^^K\  ^ho^^  ^he  Greeks  called  Bal- 
lonymos.' 


§  7.  Phoenicia  under  the  Greeks  (b.c.  323-65). 

Th€  Phoenicians  faithful  subjects  of  Alexander — At  his  death  Phoe- 
niciu  falls,  first  to  Laomedon,  then  to  Ptolemy  La^gi — Is  held  by 
the  Ptolemies  for  seventy  years — Parses  willingly,  B.C.  198,  under 
the  Seleucidte — Relations  with  the  Seleucid  princes  and  tuith  the 
Jezvs — Hellenisation  of  Phoenicia — Conthiu^d  devotion  of  the 
Phoenicians  generally  to  trade  and  commerce — Material  proS" 
perity  of  Phoenicia. 

Phoenicia  continued  faithful  to  Alexander  during 
the  remainder  of  his  career.  Phoenician  vessels  were 
sent  across  the  ^gean  to  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnese 
to  maintain  the  Macedonian  interest  in  that  quarter.^ 
Large  numbers  of  the  mercantile  class  accompanied 
the  march  of  his  army  for  the  purposes  of  traffic.  A 
portion  of  these,  when  Alexander  reached  the  Hy- 
daspes  and  determined  to  sail  down  the  course  of  the 
Indus  to  the  sea,  were  drafted  into  the  vessels  which 
he  caused  to  be  built,*  descended  the  river,  and  accom- 
panied Nearchus  in  his  voyage  from  Patala  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Others  still  remained  with  the  land 
force,  and  marched  with  Alexander  himself  across  the 
frightful  deserts  of  Beloochistan,  where  they  collected 
the  nard  and  myrrh,  which  were  almost  its  only 
products,  and  which  were  produced  in  such  abun- 


1 


See  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  428, 
note  3. 

''  See  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  46,  §  6. 
The  name  Abd-elonim,  *  servant  of 
the  gods,'  is  common.    The  Greeks 


and  Romans  genera^y  render  it 
by  Abdalonymus. 

*  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ilL  6,  §  8. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  1,  §  6. 
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dance  as  to  scent  the  entire  region.^    On  Alexander's 
return  to  Babylon,  Phoenicia  was  required  to  supply 
him  with  additional  vessels,  and  readily  complied  with 
the   demand.     A  fleet  of  forty-eight  ships — two  of 
them  quinqueremes,  four  quadriremes,  twelve  triremes, 
and  thirty  penteconters,  or  fifty-oared  galleys — was 
constructed  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  carried  in  fracr- 
ments  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  and  there  put 
together  and  launched  on  the  stream  of  the  Euphrates, 
down  which  it  sailed   to  Babylon.^     Seafaring  men 
from  Phoenicia  and   Syria  were   at   the   same    time 
enhsted  in   considerable  numbers,  and  brought  to 
Alexander  at  his  new  capital  to  man  the  ships  which 
lie  was  building  there,  and  also  to  supply  colonists 
for  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  islands 
scattered  over  its  surface.^      Alexander,  among  his 
many  projects,  nourished  an  intentioi;  of  adding  to 
his  dominions,  at  any  rate,  the  seaboard  of  Arabia, 
and  understood  that  for  this  purpose  he  must  esta- 
blish in  the  Persian  Gulf  a  great  naval  power,  such 
as  Phoenicia  alone  out  of  all  the  countries  under  his 
dominion  was  able  to  furnish.      His  untimely  death 
brought  all  these  schemes  to  an  end,  and  plunged  the 
East  into  a  sea  of  troubles. 

In  the  division  of  Alexander  s  empire,  which 
followed  upon  his  death,  Phoenicia  was  at  first 
assigned,  together  with  Syria,  to  Laomedon,  and  the 
two  formed  together  a  separate  satrapy.'*  But,  after 
the  arrangement  of  Triparadisus  (b.c.  320),  Ptolemy 
Lagi  almost  immediately  attacked  Laomedon,  dis- 
possessed him  of  his  government,  and  attached  it  to  his 
own  satrapy  of  Egypt.^     Six  years  later  (b.c.  314), 


*  Arriaiif  Exp.  Alex.  vi.  22,  §  4. 
2  Ibid.  vii.  19,  $  8. 
>  Ibid.  S  5. 


*  Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  8,  $  !• 

*  Ibid.  48,  §  2. 
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attacked  in  his  turn  by  Antigonus,  Ptolemy  was 
forced  to  relinquish  his  conquests,^  none  of  which 
offered  much  resistance  excepting  Tyre.  Tyre,  though 
no  more  than  eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since  its 
desolation  by  Alexander,  had,  like  the  fabled  phoenix, 
risen  again  from  its  ruins,  and  through  the  recupera- 
tive energy  of  commerce  had  attained  almost  to  its 
previous  wealth  and  prosperity.*  Its  walls  had  been 
repaired,  and  it  was  defended  by  its  Egyptian  garrison 
with  pertinacity.  Antigonus,  who  was  master  of  the 
Phoenician  mainland,  established  dockyards  at  Sidon, 
Byblus,  and  Tripolis,  set  eight  thousand  sawyers  and 
labourers  to  cut  down  timber  in  Lebanon,  and  called 
upon  the  kings  of  the  coast  towns  to  build  him  a  fleet 
with  the  least  possible  delay .^  His  orders  were 
carried  out,  and  Tyre  was  blockaded  by  sea  and  land 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  months,  when  the  provisions 
failed  and  the  town  was  forced  to  surrender  itself."* 
The  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  Phoenicia  became  an  appendage  of  the  empire 
(for  such  it  was)  of  Antigonus. 

From  Antigonus  Phoenicia  passed  to  his  son  Deme- 
trius, who  maintained  his  hold  on  it,  with  some  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  till  B.C.  287,  when  it  once  more 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.^  From 
this  time  it  was  an  Egyptian  dependency  for  nearly 
seventy  years,  and  flourished  commercially,  if  it  did 
not  distinguish  itself  by  warlike  exploits.  The  early 
Ptolemies  were  mild  and  wise  rulers.  They  en- 
couraged commerce,  literature,  and  art.  So  far  as 
was   possible   they  protected   their  dominions  from 


^  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  58,  §  1. 
*  So  Kenrick,  Phoenicia^  p.  483. 
Compare  Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  87,  §  4. 


»  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  58,  §  2-4. 

*  Ibid.  61,  §  6. 

*  Plutarch,  Vit  Demetr.  §  82. 
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external  attack,  put  down  brigandage,  and  ruled  with 
equity  and  moderation.  It  was  not  until  the  fourth 
prince  of  tlie  house  of  Lagus,  Philopator,  mounted 
the  throne  (B.C.  222)  that  the  cliaracter  of  their  rule 
clianged  for  tlie  worse,  and  their  subjects  began  to 
have  reason  to  complain  of  them.  The  weakness  and 
profligacy  of  Philopator^  tempted  Antiochus  III.  to 
assume  the  aggressive,  and  to  disturb  the  peace  which 
had  now  for  some  time  subsisted  between  Syria  and 
Egypt,  the  Lagidaj  and  the  Seleucidjc.  In  B.C.  219 
he  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  Seleucia,  the  port  of 
Antioch,*  and  being  joined  by  Theodotus,  the  Egyptian 
governor  of  the  Coelesyrian  province,  invaded  that 
country  and  Phoenicia,  took  possession  of  Tyre  and 
Accho,  which  was  now  called  Ptolemais,  and  threatened 
Egypt  with  subjugation.*  Phoenicia  once  more  be- 
came the  battle-field  between  two  great  powers,  and 
for  the  next  twenty  years  tlie  cities  were  frequently 
taken  and  re-taken.  At  last,  in  B.C.  198,  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Antiochus  over  Scopas,^  and  the  surrender 
of  Sidon,  Phoenicia  passed,  with  Coelesyria,  into  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  Seleucidse,  and,  though 
frequently  reclaimed  by  Egypt,  was  never  recovered. 
The  change  of  rulers  was,  on  the  whole,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Though  Alexandria  may  not  have  been  founded  with 
the  definite  intention  of  depressing  Tyre,  and  raising 
up  a  commercial  rival  to  her  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  ^  yet  the  advantages  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  interests  of  the  Lagid  princes,  constituted 
her  in  a  short  time  an  actual  rival,  and  an  object 


»  Diod.  Sic.xxx  17  Polyb.v.40. 
•^  Polyb.  V.  60 
»  Ibid.  V.  62 


*  Polyb.  xvi.  Id;  Joseph.  Ant, 
Jud,  xii.  8,  §  8. 
^  See  Kenrick,  PAcenioio,  p.  486> 
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of  Phoenician  jealousy.  Phoenicia  had  been  from  a 
remote  antiquity  ^  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  the 
main,  if  not  the  sole,  dispenser  of  Egyptian  products 
to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe.  With  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria  this  traffic  passed  out  of  her  hands. 
It  may  be  true  that  what  she  lost  in  this  way  was 
'  more  than  compensated  by  the  new  channels  of 
eastern  traffic  which  Alexander  s  conquests  opened  to 
her,  by  the  security  given  to  commercial  intercourse 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  monarchy  in  the 
ancient  dominions  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  by  the 
closer  union  which  now  prevailed  between  all  parts 
of  the  civilised  world.'  ^  But  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage and  disadvantage  does  not  even  now  always 
reconcile  traders  to  a  definite  and  tangible  loss ;  and 
in  the  ruder  times  of  which  we  are  writing  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  arguments  of  so  refined  and 
recondite  a  character  should  be  very  sensibly  felt. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  recognised  in  Alexandria  a  rival  from 
the  first,  and  grew  more  and  more  jealous  of  her  as 
time  went  on.  She  monopolised  the  trade  in  Egyp- 
tian commodities  from  her  foundation.  In  a  short 
time  she  drew  to  herself,  not  only  the  direct  Egyptian 
traffic,  but  that  which  her  rulers  diverted  from  other 
quarters,  and  drew  to  Egypt  by  the  construction  of 
harbours,  and  roads  with  stations  and  watering  places.^ 
Much  of  the  wealth  that  had  previously  flowed  into 
Phoenicia  was,  in  point  of  fact,  diverted  to  Egypt,  and 
especially  to  Alexandria,  by  the  judicious  arrange- 
ments of  the  earlier  Lagid  princes.     Phoenicia,  there- 


Herod,  i.  1.    Egypt  never  sent  !  FhooiMuan  bottoms. 


trading  ships  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. All  her  commerce  with 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe  wa§ 
carried    on    either   in   Greek    or 


*  feiffick,  Phoenicia,  I.8.C. 
'  i^that  of  the  Bed  Sea,  Arabia, 
and  the  East  Afiican  coast. 
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fore,  in  attaching  herself  to  the  Seleucidas,  felt  that 
she  was  avenging  a  wrong,  and,  though  materially 
she  might  not  be  the  gainer,  was  gratified  by  the 
change  in  her  position. 

The  Seleucid  princes  on  their  part  regarded  the 
riioDnicians  with  favour,  and  made  a  point  of  con- 
ciliating their  affections  by  personal  intercourse  with 
tliem,  and  by  the  grant  of  privileges.  At  the  quin- 
quennial festival  instituted  by  Alexander  ere  he 
cjuitted  Tyre,  which  was  celebrated  in  tlie  Greek 
fashion  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  the 
Syrian  kings  were  often  present  in  person,  and  took 
part  in  the  festivities.^  Tliey  seem  also  to  have 
visited  the  principal  cities  at  other  times,  and  to  have 
held  their  court  in  them  for  many  days  together.* 
With  their  consent  and  permission,  the  towns  severally 
issued  their  own  coins,  which  bore  commonly  legends 
both  in  Greek  and  in  Phoenician,  and  had  sometimes 
Greek,  sometimes  Phoenician  emblems.^  Both  Aradus 
and  Tyre  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  asylums,^ 
from  which  political  refugees  could  not  be  demanded 
by  the  sovereign. 

The  Phoenicians  in  return  served  zealously  on 
board  the  Syro-Macedonian  fleet,  and  showed  their 
masters  all  due  respect  and  honour.^  They  were  not 
afraid,  however,  of  asserting  an  independence  of 
thought  and  judgment,  even  in  matters  where  the 
kings  were  personally  concerned.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  holding  his  court  at 
Tyre,  a  cause  of  the  greatest  importance  was  brought 
before  him  for  decision  by  the  authorities  at  Jeru- 

^  2  Mace.  iv.  18.  |      *  Kenrick,  Phognieia^  pp.  i87i 

'  Ibid,  verses  44-50.  |  488. 

'  Gesenius,    Mon.    Phoen.  pis.        *  Livy,  xxvii.  80. 
82-34. 
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salem.  The  high- priest  of  the  time,  Menelaus,  who 
had  bought  the  office  from  the  Syrian  king,  was 
accused  of  having  plundered  the  Temple  of  a  number 
of  its  holy  vessels,  and  of  having  sold  them  for  his 
own  private  advantage.  The  Sanhedrim,  who  prose- 
cuted Menelaus,  sent  three  representatives  to  Tyre, 
to  conduct  the  case,  and  press  the  charges  against 
him.  The  evidence  was  so  clear  that  the  High  Priest 
saw  no  chance  of  an  acquittal,  except  by  private 
interest.  He  therefore  bribed  an  influential  courtier, 
named  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  a  certain  Dorymenes,  to 
intercede  with  Antiochus  on  his  behalf,  and,  if  possible, 
obtain  his  acquittal.  The  affair  was  not  one  of  much 
difficulty.  Justice  was  commonly  bought  and  sold 
at  the  Syro-Macedonian  Court,  and  Antiochus  readily 
came  into  the  views  of  Ptolemy,  and  pronounced  the 
High  Priest  innocent.  He  thought,  however,  that  in 
so  grave  a  matter  some  one  must  be  punished,  and, 
as  he  had  acquitted  Menelaus,  he  could  only  condemn 
his  accusers.  These  unfortunates  suffered  death  at 
his  hands,  whereon  the  Tyrians,  compassionating 
their  fate,  and  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  sentence,  decreed  to  give  them  an  honourable 
burial.  The  historian  who  relates  the  circumstance 
evidently  feels  that  it  was  a  bold  and  courageous  act, 
very  creditable  to  the  Tyrian  people.^ 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  we  can  justly 
praise  the  conduct  of  the  Phoenicians  at  this  period. 
Within  six  years  of  the  time  when  the  Tyrians  showed 
themselves  at  once  so  courageous  and  so  compas- 
sionate, the  nation  generally  was  guilty  of  complicity 
in  a  most  unjust  and  iniquitous  design.  Epiphanes, 
having   driven   the   Jews   into  rebellion  by  a  most 

*  2  Mace.  iv.  49. 
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cruel  religious  persecution,  and  having  more  than 
once  suffered  defeat  at  their  hands,  resolved  to  re- 
venge himself  by  utterly  destroying  the  people  which 
had  provoked  his  resentment.^     Called  away  to  the 
eastern  provinces  by  a  pressing  need,  he  left  instruc- 
tions with  his  general,  Lysias,  to  invade  Judsea  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  and,  after  crushing  all  resist- 
ance, to  sell  the  surviving  population — men,  women, 
and  children — for  slaves.    Lysias,  in  B.C.  165,  marched 
into  Judaea,  accompanied  by  a  large  array,  with  the 
full  intention  of  carrying  out  to  the  letter  his  master  s 
commands.     In  order  to  attract  purchasers  for  the 
multitude  whom  he  would  have  to  sell,  he  made  pro- 
clamation that  the  rate  of  sale  should  be  a  talent  for 
ninety,  or  less  than  3/.  a  head,^  while  at  the  same  he 
invited  the  attendance  of  the  merchants  from  all '  the 
cities  of  the  sea-coast,'  who  must  have  been  mainly, 
if   not   wholly,    Phoenicians.     The    temptation   was 
greater  than  Phoenician  virtue  could  resist.     The  his- 
torian tells  us  that  '  the  merchants  of  the  countrv, 
hearing  the  fame  of  the  Syrians,  took  silver  and  gold 
very  much,  with  servants,  and  came  into  the  Syrian 
camp  to  buy  the  children  of  Israel  for  money.'  ^    The 
result  was    a  well -deserved   disappointment.     The 
Syrian  army  suffered  complete  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  and  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat;  the 
merchants  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.     As  for 
the  money  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for 
the  purchase  of  the  captives,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Jews,  and  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  booty  which  rewarded  their  valour.^ 


\  1   Mace.  iii.  84-86 ;  2  Mace.  |      «  1  Mace.  iii.  41. 
viii.  9 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud,  xii.  7,  §  2.  |      ^  2  Mace.  viii.  25 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
'  2  Mace.  viii.  11.  1  JucL  xii.  7,  §  4. 
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After  this,  we  hear  but  little  of  any  separate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  of  any 
Phoenician  city,  during  the  Seleucid  period.  Phoe- 
nicia became  rapidly  Hellenised;  and  except  that 
they  still  remained  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits, 
the  cities  had  scarcely  any  distinctive  character,  or 
anything  that  marked  them  out  as  belonging  to  a 
separate  nationality.  Greek  legends  became  more 
frequent  upon  the  coins ;  Greek  names  were  more 
and  more  aflfected,  especially  by  the  upper  classes ; 
tlie  men  of  letters  discarded  Phoenician  as  a  literarv 
language,  and  composed  the  works,  whereby  they 
sought  to  immortalise  their  names,  in  Greek.^  Greek 
philosophy  was  studied  in  the  schools  of  Sidon ;  ^  and 
at  Byblus  Phoenician  mythology  was  recast  upon  a 
Greek  type.^  At  the  same  time  Phoenician  art  con- 
formed itself  more  and  more  closely  to  Greek  models, 
until  all  that  was  rude  in  it,  or  archaic,  or  peculiar, 
died  out,  and  the  productions  of  Phoenician  artists 
became  mere  feeble  imitations  of  second-rate  Greek 
patterns. 

The  nation  gave  itself  mainly  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth.  The  old  trades  were  diligently  plied.  Tyre 
retained  its  pre-eminence  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
purple  dye ;  and  Sidon  was  still  unrivalled  in  the 
production  of  glass.  Commerce  continued  to  enrich 
the  merchant  princes,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
vided a  fairly  lucrative  employment  for  the  mass  of 
the  people.  A  new  source  of  profit  arose  from  the 
custom,  introduced  by  the  S\to- Macedonians,  of 
farming  the  revenue.  In  Phoenicia,  as  in  Syria 
generally,  the  taxes  of  each  city  were  let  out  year 

>  See  above,  p.  404.  ^  Strab.  xvii.  2,  §  22. 

»  See  above,  pp.  885-889. 
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by  year  to  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  place,^ 
who  collected  them  with  extreme  strictness,  and 
made  over  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  amount  to 
the  Crown.  Large  fortunes  were  made  in  this  way, 
though  occasionally  foreigners  would  step  in,  and 
outbid  the  Phoenician  speculators,"  who  were  not 
content  unless  they  gained  above  a  hundred  per 
cent,  on  each  transaction.  Altogether,  Phoenicia 
may  be  pronounced  to  have  enjoyed  much  material 
prosperity  under  the  Seleucid  princes,  though,  in  the 
course  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  different  pre- 
tenders to  the  Crown,  most  of  the  cities  had,  from 
time  to  time,  to  endure  sieges.  Accho  especially, 
which  had  received  from  the  Lagid  princes  the  name 
of  Ptolemais,  and  was  now  the  most  important  and 
flourishing  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  had  frequently  to 
resist  attack,  and  was  more  than  once  taken  by  storni.^ 


§  8.  Phaeiiicia  under  the  Romans  (b.c.  65-a.d.  650). 

Syria  tnn^e  a  Bom^n  province,  B,c,  65 — Privileges  granted  by  Borne 
to  the  Phoenician  cities — Phoenicia  profits  by  the  Boman  sup- 
jyression  of  piracy,  but  suffers  from  Parthian  ravages — The  Phoe- 
nicians offend  Augustus  and  lose  their  favoured  position,  but 
recover  it  under  later  emperors — Mention  of  the  Phoenician  cities 
in  the  New  Testament — Phoenicia  accepts  ChrUtianity — Phoe- 
nician bishops  at  the  early  Councils — Plwenician  literature  at 
this  date — Worhs  of  Antipater,  Apollonius,  Philo,  Hermippus, 
Marinus,  Mamnus,  and  Porphyry — Sclwol  of  law  at  Berytus 
— Surv-ival  of  the  Phoenician  commercial  spirit — Survival  of  the 
religion — Summary, 

The  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  came  to  an  end 
through  its  own  internal  weakness  and  corruption. 
In  B.C.  83  their  subjects,  whether  native  Asiatics  or 


^  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud,  xii.  4,  §  8. 
»  Ibid.  §  4. 

'  By    Theodotus    in    B.c.    219 
(Polyb.  V.  61,  §  6),  by  Cleopatra, 


queen  of  S^Tia,  about  b.g.  85 
(Joseph.  Ant,  Jud,  xiii.  18,  §  2),  by 
Tigranes  in  B.c.  88  (ibid.  xiii.  16, 
S  4),  &c. 
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Syro-Macedonians,  were  so  weary  of  the  perpetual 
^series  of  revolts,  civil  wars,  and  assassinations  that 
they  invited  Tigranes,  the  king  of  the  neighbouring 
Armenia,  to  step  in  and  undertake  the  government  of 
the  country.^  Tigranes  ruled  from  B.C.  83  till  B.C.  69, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans,  to  whom  he 
had  given  just  cause  of  offence  by  his  conduct  in  the 
Mithridatic  struggle.  Compelled  by  LucuUus  to  re- 
linquish Syria,  he  retired  to  his  own  dominions,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  last  Seleucid  prince,  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  69  to  B.C.  65.  Rome 
then  at  length  came  forward,  and  took  the  inheritance 
to  which  she  had  become  entitled  a  century  and  a 
quarter  earlier  by  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  and  which 
she  could  have  occupied  at  any  moment  during  the 
interval,  had  it  suited  her  purpose.  The  combat 
with  Mithridates  had  forced  her  to  become  an  Asiatic 
power;  and  having  once  overcome  her  repugnance 
to  being  entangled  in  Asiatic  politics,  she  allowed  her 
instinct  of  self-aggrandisement  to  have  full  play,  and 
reduced  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  into  the  form  of 
a  Roman  province.'"^ 

The  province,  which  retained  the  name  of  Syria, 
and  was  placed  Under  a  proconsul,^  whose  title  was 
'  Praeses  Syriae,'  extended  from  the  flanks  of  Amanus 
and  Taurus  to  Carmel  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
and  thus  included  Phoenicia.  The  towns,  however,  of 
Tripohs,  Sidon,  and  Tyre  were  allowed  the  position 
of '  free  cities,'  which  secured  them  an  independent 
municipal  government,  under  their  own  freely  elected 
council  and  chief  magistrates.    These  privileges,  con- 


•  Justin,  Hiai,  Philipp,  xl.    1 ; 
Appian,  Stjridcat  §  48. 

•*  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  438. 
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ferred  by  Pompey,  were  not  withdrawn  by  Julius 
Caesar,  when  he  became  master  of  the  Eoman  world ; 
and  hence  we  find  him  addressing  a  communication 
respecting  Hyrcanus  to  the  '  Magistrates,  Council,  and 
People  of  Sidon.'  ^  A  similar  regard  was  shown  for 
Phoenician  vested  rights  by  Anthony,  who  in  B.C.  36, 
when  his  infatuation  for  Cleopatra  was  at  its  height, 
and  he  agreed  to  make  over  to  her  the  government  of 
Palestine  and  of  Coelesyria,  as  far  as  the  river  Eleu- 
therus,  especially  exempted  from  her  control,  despite 
her  earnest  entreaties,  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.- 
Anthony  also  wrote  more  than  one  letter  to  the 
*  Magistrates,  Council,  and  People  of  Tyre,'  in  which 
he  recognised  them  as  '  allies '  of  the  Eoman  people 
rather  than  subjects.^ 

So  far  the  Phoenicians  would  seem  to  have  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  exchanging  the  dominion  of  Syria 
for  that  of  Eome.  They  gained  also  greatly  by  the 
strictness  with  which  Eome  kept  the  police  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  For  many  years  previously  to 
B.C.  67  their  commerce  had  been  preyed  upon  to  an 
enormous  extent  by  the  piratical  fleets,  which,  issuing 
from  the  creeks  and  harbours  of  Western  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia,  spread  terror  on  every  side,'*  and  made 
the  navigation  of  the  Levant  and  jEgean  as  dangerous 
as  it  had  been  in  the  days  anterior  to  Minos.^  Pompey, 
in  that  year,  completely  destroyed  the  piratical  fleets, 
attacked  the  pirates  in  their  lairs,  and  cleared  them 
out  from  every  spot  where  they  had  established  them- 
selves.    Voyages  by  sea  became  once  more  as  safe 


*  Joseph.  Ant,  Jud,  xiv.  10,  §  2. 
2  Ibid.  XV.  4,  5  1,  ad  fin. 
5  Ibid.  xiv.  12,  §§  4,  5. 

*  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome, 


iv.  118-115,  Engl.  Tr.;  Merivale, 
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as  travels  by  land ;  and  a  vigilant  watch  being  kept 
on  all  the  coasts  and  islands,  piracy  was  never  again 
permitted  to  gather  strength,  or  become  a  serious  evil. 
The  Phoenician  merchants  could  once  more  launch 
their  trading  vessels  on  the  Mediterranean  waters 
without  fear  of  their  suffering  capture,  and  were  able 
to  insure  their  cargoes  at  a  moderate  premium. 

But  their  connection  with  Eome  exposed  the 
Phoenicians  to  some  fresh,  and  terrible,  perils.  The 
j?reat  attack  of  Crassus  on  Parthia  in  the  year  B.C.  53 
had  bitterly  exasperated  that  savage  and  powerful 
kingdom,  wliich  was  quite  strong  enough  to  retaliate, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  upon  the  mighty 
mistress  of  the  West,  and  to  inflict  severe  sufferings 
upon  Rome's  allies,  subjects,  and  dependencies.  After 
a  preliminary  trial  of  strength  ^  in  the  years  B.C.  52 
and  51,  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  in  B.C.  40,  crossed 
the  Euphrates  in  force,  defeated  the  Eomans  under 
Decidius  Saxa,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  over  the 
whole  of  the  Syrian  presidency.*  Having  taken  Apa- 
niea  and  Antioch,  he  marched  into  Phoenicia,  ravaged 
the  open  country,  and  compelled  all  the  towns,  except 
Tyre,  to  surrender.  Tyre,  notwithstanding  the  mole 
constructed  by  Alexander,  which  joined  it  to  the  con- 
tinent, was  still  regarded  as  impregnable,  unless  in- 
vested both  by  sea  and  land ;  on  which  account 
Pacorus,  as  he  had  no  naval  force,  relinquished  the 
idea  of  capturing  it.^  But  all  the  other  cities  either 
gave  themselves  up  or  were  taken,  and  the  conquest 
of  Phoenicia  being  completed,  the  Parthian  prince 
proceeded  to  occupy  Palestine.  Jerusalem  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  for  three  years  the  entire  tract  between 


^  See      the      author's      Sixth 
Oriental  Motuirchy,  pp.  178-180. 


*  Dio  CaBs.  HiBt,  Bam.  xlviii.  25. 
»  Ibid.  §  26. 
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the  Taurus  range  and  Egypt  was  lost  to  Eonie,  and 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Parthian  Empire.    What  hard- 
ships, what  insults,  what  outrages  the  Phcenicians  had 
to  endure  during  this  interval  we  do  not  know,  and  can 
only  conjecture  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Parthians  at 
Jerusalem  ^  makes  it  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  conquered  districts  generally  had  much  cause  for 
complaint.     However,  the  time  of  endurance  did  not 
last  very  long ;  in  the  third  year  from  the  commence- 
ment  of    the  invasion   the   fortune  of  war   turned 
against  the  assailants.     Eome,  under  Ventidius,  re- 
covered her  lost  laurels.     Syria  was  reoccupied,  and 
the   Parthians  driven   across   the   Euphrates,  never 
again  to  pass  it.^ 

In  the  struggle  (which  soon  followed  these  events) 
between  Antony  and  Augustus,  Phoenicia  had  the 
misfortune  to  give  offence  to  the  latter.  The  terras 
on  which  they  stood  with  Antony,  and  the  protection 
which  he  had  afforded  to  their  cities  against  the 
greed  of  Cleopatra,  naturally  led  them  to  embrace  his 
cause  ;  and  it  should  scarcely  have  been  regarded  as 
a  crime  in  them  that  they  did  so  with  ardour.  But 
Augustus,  who  was  certainly  not  clement  by  nature, 
chose  to  profess  himself  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  pre- 
ference which  thev  had  shown  for  his  rival,  and,  when 
he  personally  visited  the  East  in  B.C.  20,  inflicted 
a  severe  punishment  on  two  at  least  of  the  cities. 
Dio  Cassius  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  '  enslaved  ' — i.e.  deprived 
of  freedom — by  Augustus,'  who  must  certainly  have 
revoked  the  privilege  originally  granted  by  Pompey. 


^  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud,  xiv.  13.  '  Dio.  Cass,  xlviii.  89-41. 

5  Ibid.  Uv.  7. 
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Whether  the  privilege  was  afterwards  restored  is 
somewhat  uncertain ;  but  there  is  distinct  evidence 
that  more  than  one  of  the  later  emperors  was  favour- 
ably disposed  to  Rome's  Phoenician  subjects.  Claudius 
granted  to  Accho  the  title  and  status  of  a  Eoman 
colony ;  ^  while  Hadrian  allowed  T}Te  to  call  herself 
a  *  metropolis.'  ^ 

Two  important  events  have  caused  T}Te  and  Sidon 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  second  year  of  his  ministry,  'arose 
and  went '  from  Galilee  '  into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,'  and  there  wrought  a  miracle  at  the  earnest 
request  of  a  '  Syro-Phoenician  woman.'^  And  Herod 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  when 
at  Ciesarea  in  a.d.  44,  received  an  embassy  from 
'  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,'  with  whom  he  was  highly 
offended,  and  *made  an  oration'  to  the  ambassa- 
dors.^ In  this  latter  place  the  continued  semi- 
independence  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  seems  to  be  implied. 
Agrippa  is  threatening  them  with  war,  while  they 
'  desire  peace.'  *  Their  countr\' '  is  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  distinct  from  all  other  countries.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Judaean  prince  would  have  ventured 
to  take  up  this  attitude  if  the  Phcenician  cities  had 
been  fully  incorporated  into  the  Eoman  State,  since 
in  that  case  quarrelling  with  them  would  have  been 
quarrelling  with  Rome,  a  step  on  which  even  Agrippa, 
with  all  his  pride  and  all  his  rashness,  would  scarcely 
have  ventured.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  either 
Tiberius  or  Claudius  had  revoked  the  decree  of 
Augustus,  and  re-invested  the  Phoenician  cities  with 


*  Bamsay,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Ram,  Geography ,  i.  11. 
^  Suidas  ad  voc.  IlavXor  Tvpios. 


'  Mark    vii.    24-80.     Compare 
Matt.  XV.  21-28. 
*  Acts  xii.  20,  21. 
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the  privilege  whereof  the  first  of  the  emperors  had 
deprived  them. 

Not  long  after  this,  about  a.d.  57,  we  have  evi- 
dence that  the  great  religious  and  social  movement 
of  the  age  had  swept  the  Phcrnician  cities  within  its 
vortex,    and   that,    in  some   of  them    at    any   rate. 
Christian  communities  had  been  formed,  which  were 
not  ashamed  openly  to  profess  the  new  religion.    Tlie 
Gospel  was  preached  in  Phoenicia  ^  as  early  as  a.d.  41. 
Sixteen   years  later,  when  St.  Paul,  on  his   return 
from  his  third  missionary  journey,  landed  at  Tyre, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Ptolemais,  he  found  at  both 
places  '  churches,'  or  congregations  of  Cliristians,  who 
received  him  kindly,  ministered  to  his  wants,  prayed 
with  him,  and  showed  a  warm  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare.^    These  communities  afterwards  expanded.    By 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ  Tyre  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  held  an  important  place 
among  the  Syrian  Sees.     Several  Tyrian  bishops  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  are  know^i  to  us, 
as  Cassius  (ab.  a.d.  11*8),  Marinus  (a.d.  253),  Methodius 
(a.d.  267-305),  Tyrannion  (a.d.  310),  and  Paulinus 
(a.d.  328).    Early  in  the  fourth  century  (b.c.  335)  TjTe 
was  the  seat  of  a  synod  or  council,  called  to  consider 
charges  made   against   the  great  Athanasius,'  who 
was   taxed   with   cruelty,  impiety,  and   the   use  of 
magical  arts.      As  the  bishops  who  assembled  be- 
longed chiefly  to  the  party  of  Arius,  the  judgment  of 
the   council   condemned   Athanasius,   and   deprived 
him  of  his  see.      On  appeal   the   decision   was  re- 
versed ;  Athanasius  was  reinstated,*  and  advanced; 


*  Acts  xi.  19. 

''  Ibid.  xxi.  3-7. 

'  See  Robertson,  History  of  the 


Christian  Churchy  i.  195, 196. 
*  Ibid.  p.  201. 
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the  cause  with  which  he  had  identified  himself 
triumphed  ;  and  the  Synod  of  Tyre  being  pronounced 
unorthodox,  the  Tyrian  church,  Uke  that  of  Antioch, 
sank  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church  at  harge. 

Tyre  also  made  herself  obnoxious  to  the  Qiristian 
world  in  another  way.  In  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  she  produced  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
Porphyr)%*  who,  of  all  the  literary  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  successful. 
Porphyry  appears  to  have  been  a  Phoenician  by  descent. 
His  original  name  was  Malchus — i.e.  Melek  or  Malik, 
'  king.'  To  disguise  his  Asiatic  origin,  and  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  literary  class  of  the  day,  who  were 
chiefly  Greeks  or  Grecised  Romans,  he  took  the 
Hellenic  and  far  more  sonorous  appellation  of  Por- 
phyrins, which  he  regarded  as  a  sort  of  synonym, 
since  purple  was  the  royal  colour.  He  early  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
learning  of  every  kind.  In  Asia,  probably  at  Tyre 
itself,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Origeii ;  at  Athens 
he  studied  under  ApoUonius  and  Longinus  ;  in  Eome, 
whereto  he  ultimately  gravitated,  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Plotinus.  His 
literary  labours,  which  were  enormous,  had  for  their 
general  object  the  establishment  of  that  eclectic  sys- 
tem which  Ammonius  Saccas,  Plotinus,  Jamblichus, 
and  others  had  elaborated,  and  were  endeavouriiig 
to  impose  upon  the  world  as  constituting  at  once 
true  religion  and  true  philosophy.     He  was  of  a  con- 


^  Some  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  Porphyry  was 
really  a  Tyrian,  but  his  own  state- 
ment ( Vit,  Plotinif  ii.  107),  backed 


as  it  is  by  the  testimony  of  Euna- 
pius  and  Suidas,  should  be  regard- 
ed as  settling  the  question. 


N  N 
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structive  rather  than  of  a  destructive  turn  of  mind. 
Still,  he  thought  it  of  great  importance,  and  a 
necessity  of  the  times,  that  he  should  write  a  book 
against  the  Christians,  whose  opinions  were,  he  knew, 
making  such  progress  as  raised  the  suspicion  that 
they  would  prevail  over  all  others,  and  in  a  short 
time  become  universal.  This  polemical  treatise  ran  to 
fifteen  books,  and  'exhibited  considerable  acquaintance 
with  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  scriptures.'^ 
It  is  now  lost,  but  its  general  character  is  well  known 
from  the  works  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others. 
The  style  was  caustic  and  trenchant.  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  show  that  both  the  historical  scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in 
the  New  were  full  of  discrepancies  and  contradictions. 
The  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  as  put  forth 
in  the  Bible,  were  examined,  and  declared  to  be  un- 
worthy of  credit.  A  special  attack  was  made  on  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  the  work  of  a  contem- 
porary of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  succeeded  in 
palming  off  upon  his  countrymen  his  own  crude  pro- 
duction as  the  work  of  the  venerated  sage  and  pro- 
phet. Prevalent  modes  of  interpreting  scripture  were 
passed  under  review,  and  the  allegorical  exegesis  of 
Origen  was  handled  with  especial  severity.  The 
work  is  said  to  have  produced  a  vast  effect,  espe- 
cially among  the  upper  classes,  whose  conversion  to 
Christianity  it  tended  greatly  to  check  and  hinder. 
Answers  to  the  book,  or  to  particular  portions 
of  it,  were  published  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  by 
ApoUinaris,  and  by  Methodius,  Bishop  of  Tyre ;  but 


^  Mason,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Crreek  and  Bom.  Biography,  iiL  502. 
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these  writers  had  neither  the  learning  nor  the  genius 
of  their  opponent,  and  did  little  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  his  work  on  the  upper  grades  of  society.^ 
The  literary  importance  of  the  Phoenician  cities 
under  the  Romans  is  altogether  remarkable.  Under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius — especially  from  about  B.C.  40 
to  A.D.  20 — Sidon  was  the  seat  of  a  philosophical 
school,  in  which  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  studied 
and  explained,'  perhaps  to  some  extent  criticised.^ 
Strabo  attended  this  school  for  a  time  in  conjunction 
with  two  other  students,  named  Boethus  and  Diodotus. 
Tyre  had  even  previously  produced  the  philosophers, 
Antipater,  who  was  intimate  with  the  younger  Cato, 
and  Apollonius,  who  wrote  a  work  about  Zeno,  and 
formed  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  authors  who 
had  composed  books  on  the  subject  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics.*  Strabo  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  phi- 
losophy in  all  its  various  aspects  might  in  his  day 
be  better  studied  at  Tyre  and  Sidon  than  anywhere 
else.*  A  little  later  we  find  Byblus  producing  the 
semi-religious  historian,  Philo,  who  professed  to  re- 
veal to  the  Greeks  the  secrets  of  the  ancient  Phoenician 
mythology,  and  who,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
judgment,  was  certainly  a  man  of  considerable 
learning.*'  He  was  followed  by  his  pupil,  Hermippus, 
who  was   contemporary  with  Trajan   and   Hadrian, 


»  See  the  article  on  PORPHY- 
RIUS  in  Smith's  Diet  of  Greek 
and  Rom.  Biography,  iii.  498-502. 

«  Strab.  xvi.  2,  §  24. 

'  See  the  lines  quoted  by  Ken- 
rick  {Phoenicia,  p.  440,  note)  from 
Cramer's  Anecdota  Qrceca  (iv.  19, 
§6):—       ^ 

Oi  r^f  Iroas  /SiiXXovo'CV  * XKohfifiiav, 
HvppavasovTOi^irdvrat  6  ^rayttpirrit. 


*AXXot  di  TovTov   ^oiviKtt   rt   koI 

*  Strabo,  1.  s.  c. 

*  Ibid.  Strabo's  words  are: 
Nvi/i  8c  nda-rfs  koi  rffs  aWrjs 
<f>t\oaro(f)ias  €vnopiau  no\v  irXti- 
arrrjv  \a^€iv  tariu  €k  tovtcdv  tcov 
TroXcojy. 

«  See  above,  pp.  885-889, 
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and  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  critic  and  gram- 
marian.^    About  the  same  time  flourished  Marinus, 
the  writer  on  geography,  who  was  a  Tyrian  by  birth, 
and  '  the  first  author  who  substituted  maps,  mathe- 
matically constructed  accordincr  to  latitude  and  lontn- 
tude,  for  the  itinerary  charts'  of  his  predecessors.* 
Ptolemy  of  Pelusium  based  his  great  work  entirely 
upon   that   of  Marinus,   who   is   believed    to    have 
utilised  the  geographical  and  hydrographical  accu- 
mulations of  the  old  Phoenician  navigators,  besides 
availing  himself  of  the  observations  of  Hipparchus, 
and  of  the  accounts  given  of  their  travels  by  various 
Greek    and    Eoman   authors.      Contemporary   with 
Marinus  was  Paulus,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  was  noted 
as  a  rhetorician,  and  deputed  by  his  city  to  go  as  their 
representative  to  Eome  and  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Tyrians  before  Hadrian.^     A  little  later  we  hear  of 
Maximus,  who  flourished  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Commodus  (ab.  a.d.  160-190),  a  Tyrian,  like  Paulus, 
and  a  rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher ."*     The 
literaiy  glories  of  Tyre  culminated  and  t^^rniinated 
with   Porphyry,  of  whose  works  we  have   already 
given  an  account. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ  a  school  of  law  and  jurisprudence  arose  at 
Berytus,  which  attained  high  distinction,  and  is  said 
by  Gibbon  ^  to  have  furnished  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  empire  with  pleaders  and  magistrates  for  the 
space  of  three  centuries  (ad.  250-550).  The  course 
of  education  at  Berytus  lasted  five  years,  and   in- 


'  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Bom.  Biography,  ii.  417. 
'^  Kenrick,  Phamicia,  p.  440. 
'  Snidas,  s.v.  IlavXor  Tvpios, 


*  Smitlrs  Diet,  of  Greek' and 
Bam.  Biography,  ii.  1000. 
^  Smith's  Gibbon,  iL  817. 
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eluded  Roman  Law  in  all  its  various  forms,  the 
works  of  Papinian  being  especially  studied  in  the 
earlier  times,  and  the  same  together  with  the  pandects 
of  Justinian  in  the  later.^  Pleaders  were  forced  to 
study  either  at  Berytus,  or  at  Eome,  or  at  Constanti- 
nople,* and,  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  pro- 
fession being  large,  the  supply  of  students  was 
abundant  and  perpetual.  External  misfortune,  and 
not  internal  decay,  at  last  destroyed  the  school,  the 
town  of  Berytus  being  completely  demolished  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  year  a.d.  551.  The  school  was 
then  transferred  to  Sidon,  but  appears  to  have  lan- 
guished on  its  transplantation  to  a  new  soil  and 
never  to  have  recovered  its  pristine  vigour  or 
vitality. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  these  literary 
glories  of  the  Phoenician  cities  reflect  any  credit  on 
the  Phoenician  race.  Such  a  number  of  Greeks 
settled  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia  under  the  Seleucidne 
that  to  be  a  Tyrian  or  a  Sidonian  in  the  Grasco-Roman 
period  furnished  no  evidence  at  all  of  a  man  having 
any  Phoenician  blood  in  his  veins.  It  will  have  been 
observed  that  the  names  of  the  Tyrian,  Sidonian,  and 
Berytian  learned  men  and  authors  of  the  time — 
Antipater,  ApoUonius,  Boethus,  Diodotus,  Philo, 
Hermippus,  Marinus,  Paulus,  Maximus,  Porphyrins 
— are  without  exception  either  Latin  or  Greek.  The 
language  in  which  the  books  were  written  was  univer- 
sally Greek,  and  in  only  one  or  two  cases  is  there 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  authors  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  Phoenician  ton^j^ue.  The  students  at  Berytus 
between  a.d.  250  and  550  were  probably,  in  ninety- 


^  Heineccius,  Ant,  Bom,  SynU  Proem.  §  45.  ^  Ibid. 
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nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Phoenician  nationahty  had,  in  fact,  almost  wholly 
disappeared  in  the  Seleucid  period.  The  old  language 
ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  though  for  some  time 
retained  upon  the  coins  together  with  a  Greek  legend,^ 
became  less  frequent  as  time  went  on,  and  soon  after 
the  Christian  era  disappeai^ed  altogether.  It  is 
probable  that,  as  a  spoken  language,  Phcenician  had 
gone  out  of  use  even  earlier.^ 

In  two  respects  only  did  the  old  national  spirit 
survive,  and  give  indication  that,  even  in  the  nation's 
'  ashes,'  there  still  lived  some  remnant  of  its  *  wonted 
fires.'  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  great  commercial  centres 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  quite  as  rich, 
quite  as  important,  quite  as  flourishing,  commercially, 
as  in  the  old  days  of  Hiram  and  Ithobal.  Mela^ 
speaks  of  Sidon  in  the  second  century  after  Christ  as 
'  still  opulent.'  Ulpian,^  himself  a  Tyrian  by  descent, 
calls  Tyre  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  '  a  most 
splendid  colony.'  A  writer  of  the  age  of  Constantiue 
says  of  it :  '  The  prosperity  of  Tyre  is  extraordinary. 
There  is  no  state  in  the  whole  of  the  East  which 
excels  it  in  the  amount  of  its  business.  Its  merchants 
are  persons  of  great  wealth,  and  there  is  no  port 
where  they  do  not  exercise  considerable  influence.'* 
St,  Jerome,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
speaks  of  Tyre  as  '  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  cities  of  Phoenicia,'  ^  and  as  *  an  emporium 


'  See  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num,  Vet        '  De  itiu  orbtt,  i.  12 :   *  Sidon 


iii.  866 ;  Mionnet,  Description  de$ 
Midaiiles^  Supplement. 

'^  Note  that  the  *  Syro-Phoenician 
woman '  who  conversed  with  our 
Lord  is  spoken  of  as  also  *£XXi;i'if. 
one  whose  language  was  Greek 
(Mark  vii.  26). 


adhuc  opulenta.* 

^  Ulpian,  Dig09t  Leg.  de  Cent. 
tit.  16. 

^  Exp,  toHuB  Mundi  in  Hud- 
son's Geographi  Minores,  ill,  6. 

^  HieronymoB,  CommenL  ad 
Esek,  XXVI.  7. 
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for  the  commerce  of  almost  the  whole  world.'  ^ 
During  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  '  Tyre  retained  its 
ancient  pre-eminence  among  the  cities  of  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  warriors  of 
Europe  by  its  capacious  harbours,  its  wall,  triple 
towards  the  land  and  double  towards  the  sea,  its 
still  active  commerce,  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  opposite  shore.'  The  manufactures  of  purple  and 
of  glass  were  still  carried  on.  Tyre  was  not  reduced  to 
insignificance  until  the  Saracenic  conquest  towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  when  its 
trade  collapsed,  and  it  became  '  a  rock  for  fishermen  to 
spread  their  nets  upon.'  ^ 

The  other  respect  in  which  the  vitality  of  the  old 
national  spirit  displayed  itself  was  in  the  continuance 
of  the  ancient  religion.  While  Christianity  was 
adopted  very  generally  by  the  more  civilised  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  by  those  who  occupied  the 
towns,  there  were  shrines  and  fanes  in  the  remote 
districts,  and  particularly  in  the  less  accessible  parts 
of  Lebanon,  where  the  old  rites  were  still  in  force, 
and  the  old  orgies  continued  to  be  carried  on,  j  ust  as 
in  ancient  times,  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
The  account  of  the  licentious  worship  of  Ashtoreth  at 
Aphaca,  which  has  been  already  quoted  from  Eusebius,'^ 
belongs  to  the  fourth  century  after  our  era,  and 
shows  the  tenacitv  with  which  a  section  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians,  notwithstanding  their  Hellenisation  in  lan- 
guage, in  literature,  and  in  art,  clung  to  the  old 
barbarous  and  awful  cult,  which  had  come  down  to 
them  by  tradition  from  their  fathers.  A  similar 
worship  at  the  same  time  maintained  itself  on  the 

*  Hieronymus,  Comment,  ad  Ezek.  xxvii.  2, 
^  Ezek.  xxvi.  14,  ^  bee  above  p.  849 
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Other  side  of  the  Lebanon  chain  in  Heliopolis,  or 
l^aalbek,  where  the  votaries  of  impuritj'-  allowed 
their  female  relatives,  even  their  wives  and  their 
daughters,  to  play  the  harlot  as  much  as  they  pleased.^ 
Constantine  exerted  himself  to  put  down  and  crush 
out  these  iniquities,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  mountain  region, 
whither  government  officials  would  find  it  liai'd  to 
penetrate,  the  shameful  and  degrading  rites  still 
found  a  refuge,  rooted  as  they  were  in  the  depraved 
affections  of  the  common  people,  to  a  much  later 
period. 

The  mission  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  a  people,  was 
accomplished  before  the  subjection  to  Rome  began. 
ITnder  the  Eomans  they  were  still  ingenious,  indus- 
trious, intelligent.  But  in  the  earlier  times  they 
were  far  more  than  this.  They  were  the  great 
pioneers  of  civilisation.  Intrepid,  inventive,  enter- 
prising, they  at  once  made  vast  progress  in  the  arts 
themselves,  and  carried  their  knowledge,  their  active 
habits,  and  their  commercial  instincts  into  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  old  continent.  They  exer- 
cised a  stimulating,  refining,  and  civilising  influence 
wherever  they  went.  North  and  south  and  east 
and  west  they  adventured  themselves  amid  perils  of 
all  kinds,  actuated  bv  the  love  of  adventure  more 
than  by  the  thirst  for  gain,  conferring  benefits, 
spreading  knowledge,  suggesting,  encouraging,  and 
developing  trade,  turning  men  from  the  barbarous 
and  unprofitable  pursuits  of  war  and  bloodshed  to 
the  peaceful  occupations  of  productive  industr}'. 
They  did  not  aim   at   conquest.     They  united  the 


^  Euseb.  Vita  Conatantin,  Ma^ni,  iii.  68. 
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various  races  of  men  by  the  friendly  links  of  mutual 
advantage  and  mutual  dependence,  conciliated  them, 
softened  them,  humanised  them.  Wliile,  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  generally,  brute  force  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  true  source  of  power  and  the  only 
basis  of  national  repute,  the  Phoenicians  succeeded  in 
proving  that  as  much  could  be  done  by  arts  as  by 
arms,  as  great  glory  and  reputation  gained,  as  real  a 
power  built  up,  by  the  quiet  agencies  of  exploration, 
trade,  and  commerce,  as  by  the  violent  and  brutal 
methods  of  war,  massacre,  and  ravage.  They  were 
the  first  to  set  this  example.  If  the  history  of  the 
world  since  their  time  has  not  been  wholly  one  of  the 
potency  in  human  affairs  of  '  blood  and  iron,'  it  is 
very  much  owing  to  them.  They,  and  their  kinsmen 
of  Carthage,  showed  mankind  what  a  power  might  be 
wielded  by  commercial  states.  The  lesson  has  not 
been  altogether  neglected  in  the  past.  May  the 
writer  be  pardoned  if,  in  the  last  words  of  what  is 
probably  his  last  historical  work,  he  expresses  a  hope 
that,  in  the  future,  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  more 
and  more  take  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  arts  which  made  Plicenicia  great,  rather 
than  in  those  which  exalted  Eome,  her  oppressor  and 
destroyer  ? 
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ABBARUS,  judge,  ruler  of  Tyre, 
474 
Abd-Ashtoreth    (Abdastartus),    Ty- 

riun  king,  murder  of,  484 
Abd-Astartu8,  king  {see  Strato) 
Abd-Baal,  king  of  Berytus,  420 
Abd-elonini,  ruler  of  Tyre,  529 
Abdemon,  king  of  Salamis,  slain  by 

Eva<;oras,  41)9 
Abdera,  Spanish,  Phoenician  colony, 

120  ;  founded  by  Tyre,  419 
Abd-ililiit,  king  of  Arvad,  pays  tri- 
bute to  Sennacherib,  450 
Abd-Melkarth    (Abdi-Milkut),  king 

of    Sidon,    revolts    against    the 

Assyrians,    450 ;     beheaded    by 

Esnrhaddon,  451 
Abi-Baal  (Abibalus),  king  of  Tyre, 

421 
Accho  (see  Akko) 
Achilles  chooses  a   Sidonian   bowl 

for  a  prize,  408 
Achzib,  identity  of,  with  Ecdippa, 

82 ;    resists   the   Hebrews,   407 ; 

captured  by  Sennacherib,  449 
Acre,  plain  of,  09 
Acre,  city  {see  Akko) 
Adnietus,  Macedonian  commander, 

killed  at  Tvre,  520 
Adonis,  river,  81 

Adonis,  gcKl,  883;  myths  of,  ih.\  or- 
gies of,  848 
.Korean  Sea,  Phcfnician  colonisation 

in   the,    102;   first  colonised   by 

Sidon,  411 
.tlian  cited  {note)  91 
.Eschylus  cited  (notes)  244,  473,  494 
^■Esculapius,  supposed  statuette  of, 

from  Cyi>ru8,  216 


ALE 

Afka,  the  ancient  Aphaca,  80 

Africa  circumna\agated  by  Phoeni- 
cians, 467 

Africa,  North,  Phoenician  settle- 
ments in,  105 ;  inducements  for 
colonising,  298 ;  first  colonised 
by  Sidon,  411 

Africa,  West  coast,  trade  with,  802 

Agadir  {see  Gades) 

Agate  ornament  found  at  Curium, 
878 

Agenor,  temple  of,  in  T\Te,  72 

Ahab  married  to  a  Phoenicia  n 
princess,  59 ;  ivory  house  of,  874 

Ain-el-BurAk,  spring  of,  8 

Ain-el-Kanterah,  spring  of,  8 

AinAt,  \illage  of,  19 

Akestodaros,  seal  of,  287 

Akhot-melek,  seal  of,  286 

Akko,  city,  82 ;  resists  the  He- 
brews, 407 ;  captured  by  Sen- 
nacherib, 449 ;  revolts  against 
Asshur-bani-pal,  457 ;  vicissitudes 
of,  during  the  Seleucid  period, 
588 ;  conceded  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  colony,  548 ;  visit  of  St. 
Paul  to,  544 

Aleudia,  port  in  Majorca,  120 

Alexander  the  Great  invades  Asia, 
500  ;  captures  Miletus  and  Hali- 
carnassus,  508  ;  defeats  the 
Persian  army,  509  ;  marches 
against  Phienicia,  510  ;  his 
gromid  of  oifeuce  against  the 
T^Tians,  511  ;  progress  of  his 
operations  against  Tyre,  514 
8qq.\  his  cruel  treatment  of  the 
captured  city,  527  ;  services  ren- 
dered to  him  by  his  Phoenician  sub- 
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jects,  r)29  ;  institutes  a  quinquen- 
nial festival  in  T>Te,  534 

Alexandria,  Phwiiician  jealousy  of, 
588 

Allen,  Captain,  cited  (notes)  74,  75, 
7(J,  79,  81.  85,  8() 

Alniuj:^  wood,  whence  obtained,  807 

Alj>habet,  l'hii»nician,  earliest  in- 
scriptions in  the,  875  ;  wide  use  of, 
87(>  ;  orifjin  of,  877  ;  hieroJi:l\^)hic 
roDt  of,  878  :  defects  of,  379 ; 
rules  ol)8erved  in  writing?,  ib. 

Ain-A^ihtoreth,  sister  and  queen  of 
Talmit  I.,  505 

Amasis,  kinof  of  Ep^j'pt,  annexes 
Cypnis,  475 

Amastris,  in  Pai)hla«?onia,  supposed 
Phd'nician  settlement  at,  104 

Aniathus,  Cyprian  city,  settlement 
of  Phoenicians  in,  94 ;  tombs  at, 
158 ;  sculptured  sarcophajxus  at, 
208;  shield  from,  205;  copper 
mines  at,  811 

Amber,  use  of,  bv  the  Phoenicians, 
802 

Anunianus  Marcellinus  cited  (notes) 
92,  408 

Ammochosta,  CjTirian  city,  probable 
settlement  of  Phoenicians  at,  97 

Anmjon,  Ej^yptian  ^od,  adopted  by 
the  Pha-nicians,  825  ;  worship  of, 
841 

Amrith,  identity  of,  with  Marathus, 
78  ;  remains  of  a  dwellinjj^-house 
at,  181 ;  shrine  near,  182,  138 ; 
nuns  of  other  tabernacles,  140 ; 
remarkable  sepulchral  monument 
at,  163 

Anapho,  island  in  the  /Ep^ean,  102 

Androcles,  Cyprian  kinj?,  disaster 
to,  523 

Animals,  terrestrial,  of  Phoenicia.  42 

*  Annnles  des  Sciences  Naturelles  * 
cited  (ni>ir)  250 

Ansavrieh,  18 

Antaradus  (see  Tortosa) 

Anti^'onus,  conquest  of  Phoenicia 
by,  531 

Antiochus  III.  ^ins  possession  of 
Ph(Pnicia,  582 

Antiochus  IV.,  unjust  sentence  of, 
on  Jews,  585 ;  orders  a  marauding 
expedition  into  Judsea,  586 


ARC 

Antiochus  XIII.,  rei*^  of,  539 

Antioco,  San,  isola  <ii,  118 

Antipater,  philosopher  of  T>Te.  ;>47 

Antony,  Roman  triumvir,  liis  rejiani 
for  Phoenician  vested  rifjhts.  54*1 

Aphaca  (A]»hek),  city,  80 ;  orjjies  of 
Ashtoreth  at,  849,  5i51 ;  re>i>ti 
the  Hebrews,  407 

Aphrodite,  Phcenician  represent*- 
tive  of,  328 

AjioUo,  supposed  statuette  of,  from 
Cyprus,  216 

Apollodorus  cited  (note)  96 

Apollonius  Rhodius  cited  (notf) 
104 

Apollonius,  philosopher  of  Tvre, 
547 

Appian  cited  (notes)  312,  335,  411. 
486,  539 

Apricot,  the,  not  indigenous  in 
Phoenicia,  40 

Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  harasses 
Phoenicia,  475 

Apuleius  cited  (note)  338 

Arabia,  Phoenician  trade  with,  291 

Aradus,  city  (see  Arvad),  figure  of 
the  palm  on  coins  of,  2 :  the 
*  world  '  of,  86 ;  mural  architec- 
ture of,  131,  153:  sepulchral 
monuments  near,  166 ;  exercu^e 
of  political  ascendency  in  the 
North  by,  408 ;  alleged  founda- 
tion of,  by  Sidon,  410 ;  submission 
of,  to  Asshur-nazir-pal,  440 ;  ren- 
ders tribute  to  Sennacherib,  450; 
offence  of,  against  Asshur-bani- 
pal.456;  offers  help  to  l^Te,  464 ; 
federated  with  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
484;  surrendered  to  Alexander, 
510 ;  navy  of,  takes  part  in  the 
attack  on  Tyre,  618;  right  of 
political  asylum  given  to,  by  the 
Seleucidaj,  534 

Aram,  confusion  of,  with  Edoiii« 
290 

Arbutus  plant,  87 

*  Archaologische  Zeitung  *  cited 
(7iote8)  161,  328 

Architecture  of  Phoenicia,  primitive, 
130 ;  second  style,  mixed  rock  and 
wall,  131 ;  stone  walls  of  htuce 
blocks,  183;  bevelling,  184;  Cy- 
clopean masonry,  186 ;  combinA- 
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tion  of  distinct  members  in  one 
^>lock,  136;  shrines,  138;  temples, 
148 ;  adjuncts  of  temples,  148 ; 
town  walls,  1/58 :  tombs,  157 ; 
sepuloliral  monuments,  163;  ex- 
ternal ornaments,  170 ;  false 
arches,  171 ;  pavements,  172 ; 
general  remarks,  174 

Ard-el-Burajineh,  in  the  plain  of 
Bervtus,  8 

Ar<2[onauts,  story  of  the,  104 

Arjjuin  (see  Ceme) 

Arista^oras  of  Miletus  excites  the 
Greeks  to  revolt  against  Persia, 
480 

Aristides  cited  {7wte)  101 
Aristophanes  cited  (note)  125 
Aristotle  cited  (noUs)  50,  105,  312 
Arka,   or   Arqa,   82;   Assyrian  go- 

vemor  appointed  to,  443 
Armenia.  Phcpnician  trade  with,  295 
Arrian  cited  (^wtes)  70,  71,  72,  79 

155,    428,    462.    476,   480,    504 

500  524,  526-530 
Art,     aesthetic :     sculpture,     181 

statues  and  busts,  184;  animal 

forms,    194;    has    reliefs,    196 

metal  castings,   209 ;    embossed 

work  upon  cups  and  patercp,  216 

intaglios,  231 ;  painting,  231 
Art,  industrial :  textile  fabrics,  243 

embroidery,  244 ;  dyeing,  249  {see 

Shell -fish) ;    glass    manufacture, 

251 ;      pottery,      258 ;       objects 

wrought  in  metal,  264 
ArtaV)ri  country,  Spain,  tin  mines  of, 

314 
Artaphemes,  expedition  of,  against 

Greece,  491 
Artemis,  Phcjenician  representatives 

of,  328,  338 
Artemisium,  naval  action  at,  494 
Artousi  (see  Orthosia) 
Arvad,  city,  73  (see  Aradus) 
Arvandes,  Persian  satrap,  issues  a 

silver  coinage  in  Egypt,  485 
Ascalon,  siege  of  Sidon  by  the  men 

of,  410 
Asclepius,  Phoenician  representative 

of,  336 
Asepta,  Sidonian  woman,  sepulchral   j 

monument    at    the    Pireeus    to, 

499 


ATH 

Aservmus,  Tyrian  king,  murder  of, 
434 

'Ashenel,  seal  of,  237 

Ashtoreth,  special  worship  of,  at 
Aj)haca,  81 ;  temple  of,  at  Paphos, 
96 ;  supposed  statue  of,  found  at 
Golgi,  187  ;  sculptured  figures  of, 
on  a  sarcophagus  at  Amathus, 
203 ;  represented  on  an  intaglio, 
233 ;  description  of  the  goddess, 
326 ;  Greek  and  Roman  repre- 
sentatives of,  328 ;  sites  of  her 
temples,  ib, ;  represented  by 
Tanith,  838;  by  Baaltis,  339; 
licentious  orgies  of,  347 

Ashtoreth -Karnaim,  city  of,  327 

Askum-Adar,  name  of  a  Phoenician 
god,  498 

Askun,  god,  840  note 

Asshur-bani-pal,  suzerain  of  Cyprus, 
97  ;  siege  of  Tyre  by,  455 ;  coerces 
Yakinlu,  king  of  Arvad,  456; 
quells  the  revolts  of  Hosah  and 
Accho,  457 

Asshiur-nazir-pal,  campaign  of,  487  ; 
receives  the  submission  of  Phoe- 
nicia, 440 

Assyria,  trade  of  Phoenicia  with, 
294 ;  first  contact  of,  with  Phoe- 
nicia, 437  ;  conquest  of  Phoenicia 
by,  440 ;  her  system  of  absorbing 
subject  nations,  442 ;  tyranny  of 
her  rule  in  Phoenicia,  458;  be- 
sieged by  the  Medes,  460;  de- 
vastated by  the  Scythians,  ib.  ; 
loses  Phoenicia,  462  ;  fall  of, 
463 

Assyro-Babylonian  language,  affi- 
nity of  the  Phoenician  with,  53 

Astarte  (see  Ashtoreth) 

Astartus,  Tyrian  king,  484 

Asturias,  gold  mines  in  the,  318 

Athanasius  judged  by  the  synod  of 
Tyre,  544 

Athena?us  cited  (noten)  100,  101 

Athene,  Phoenician  representatives 
of,  328,  887  ;  Hecuba's  otfering  of 
a  Sidonian  robe  to,  409 

Athens,  Phoenician  patera  at,  221 ; 
services  rendered  by  the  Phoe- 
nician fleet  to,  497 ;  permits  the 
settlement  of  *  Phoenicians  in 
Attica,  498 
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Athi^nau  (see  Golgi) 
Au^istiiie  cited  (note)  388 
Auf^istus,  Roman  emperor,  punishes 

Tvre  and  Sidon,  542 
Auly,  river  (see  Nahr-el-Auly) 
Atiza,  Tyrian  colony  in   Numidia, 

485 
Azemilcus,  king  of  Tyre,  recalled  to 

his  capital,  518 
Azi-Baal,  kmj2^  of  Arvad,  457 
*Aziz,  god,  840  note 


BAAL,  temple  of,  in  Tyre,  72 ;  the 
f?od  described,  328  ;  sites  of  his 
temples,  325 ;  worship  of,  i6. ; 
sacrifices  of  children  to,  346 

Baal,  kinp:  of  Tyre,  taken  into 
favour  by  Esarhaddon,  453  ;  goes 
over  to  Tirhakah,  453  ;  pardoned 
by  the  Assyrian  monarch,  454 ; 
attacked  and  coerced  by  Asshur- 
bani-pal,  455 

Baal-azar,  Tyrian  king,  434;  the 
name,  435 

Baalbek,  city,  324 ;  licentious  orgies 
at,  552 

Baaltis,  goddess,  339 

Babylonia,  Plicjenician  trade  with, 
294  ;  condition  of,  under  Nabo- 
palassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
408 ;  conquest  of  Plupnicia  by, 
470 ;  retiurn  of  tlie  Jews  from, 
477 

Babylonia,  Lower,  original  seat  of 
the  Phrtiuicians,  54 

Badas,  river  (sec  Nahr-el-Melk) 

liadezor  [Baal-azar  ?J  Tyrian  king, 
435 

Bittica,  lead  mines  of,  815 

]>agradii8,  river  {sec  Mejerda) 

Bahr  Nedjif,  lake,  53 

Balanea,  city,  65,  77,  78 

Balator,  king  of  Tyre,  474 

Balearic  islands,  Pha^uician  coloni- 
sation of  the,  119 

Baleazar,  king  (see  Baal-azar) 

Baletan,  seal  of,  282 

Ballonymos  (see  Abd-elonim) 

Balm,  Phuenician  importation  of, 
from  Palestine,  289 

Baltic  coasts,  supposed  visits  of 
Phcenician  traders  to,  802 


Banana,  exotic  friiit,  40 

"Bargylus,  mountain  range  of.  13 

Bashan,  oaks  of,  289 

Bat,  the,  44 

Bear,  the,  43 

Beard,  manner  of  wearing  the,  "Kh 

Beaufort,  Captain,  cited  (wo/«i  iW. 

100 
Beechey  cited  (note)  110 
Beka,  seal  of,  285 
Belfort,  castle  of,  21 
Belon,     Phoenician     colony,    128: 

founded  by  Tyre,  419 
Beltis,  Babylonian  goddess,  339, 341 
Belus,  river,  6 
Berger  cited  (note)  837 
Berosus  cited  (noUs)  467,  470,  479 
Bertou  cited  (note)  70 
Berytus,  plain  of,  8 
Berytus,  city,  81  ;  special   god  of, 

385  ;  supposed  foimdatiou  of,  bv 

Sidon,   411 ;  school    of  law  and 

jurisprudence  at,   548    (Bee  alio 

BejTout) 
Bes,  supposed  scnlptiu^d  fic:ures  oL 

on  a   sarcophagus  at   Amathus. 

203 
Beul6  cited  (note)  108 
Beyrout,  the   ancient   Berytus,  8: 

inscription  of  king  Tabnit  fouiwl 

near,  895 
Birch  cited  (note)  308 
Birds,  44 
Bithvnia,  supposed  colonisation  oC 

104 
Bit-sette,  capture  of,  by  Sennacherib, 

449 
Bizerta,   probably    identical   with 

Hippo-Zaritis,  106 
Boar,  wild,  48 
Boats,  primitive,  271 
Bocarus,  river  of  Cyprus,  96 
BuBotia,  tradition  of  a   Pboeuician 

settlement  in,  104 
Boethus,  fellow-student  of  Str«boat 

Sidon,  547 
Bolonia,  supposed  identity  of,  with 

Belon,  128 
Bona  (see  Hippo  Kegius) 
Bostrenus,  river  (see  Nahr-el-Aoly) 
Botrys,  city,  66 ;  founded  by  Ithb- 

bal  I.,  485 
Bracelets,  868 
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Britain,  Phoenician  trade  with,  BOO 

Bronze,  works  in,  for  the  Jewish 
Teuij)le,  20y ;  manufacture  and 
j^eneral  use  of.  265 ;  exportation  of, 
to  Assyria,  21)4  ;  emplo.>Tnent  of, 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
374 

Bru«,'scli  cited  (notes)  808,  406 

B'sherrah,  cedar  f^roves  at,  16 

Buka'a,  valley  of  the,  20 

Burekhardt  cited  (notes)  9,  20,  22, 
80 

Burdj-el-Bezzak,  sepulchral  monu- 
ment near  Amrith,  163 

Buxtorf  cited  (note)  14 

Byblus  (see  Gebal),  coin  of,  146 


C^ABALIS,  or  Cabalia,  mountain 
/     rc^^aon  of  Lycia,  91i 

Cabciri,  images  of,  carved  on  Phoe- 
nician ships,  280, 336 ;  descri^jtion 
of  llie  j^'ods,  335,  336 

*  Cabnl,  the  land  of,'  429 

Cadiz  {see  (iades) 

Cui-e,  medal hon  on  a  cup  from,  217 

Ca<;:liari  {see  Caralis) 

Calamus,  city,  65 

Cambyses  marches  against  Egj'pt, 
478 ;  accepts  the  submission  of 
the  l*h(jenician8, 479 ;  engages  the 
Phoenician  fleet  in  his  service, 
480 ;  accei)t8  the  cession  of  Cyi)ru8, 
481 ;  subdues  Eg^v'pt,  ih. ;  aban- 
dons liis  designs  against  Carthage, 
482  ;  liis  lavourable  treatment  of 
Phfrnicia,  483 

Camirus,  town  in  Rhodes,  Phoeni- 
cian settlement  at,  101 ;  bracelet 
from.  3()4 

Campidano,  Sardinian  marshland, 
117 

Canary  islands,  Phoenician  trade 
with,  H04 

Candlesticks,  bronze,  268 

Cantabria,  lead  mines  of,  814 

Cai)er  plant,  37 

C'ara  cited  {note)  215 

Caralis,  Phoenician  colony,  118 ; 
founded  by  Tyre,  419 

Caravans,  conduct  of  land  trade  by, 
287  ;  Scriptural  allusions  to,  288 ; 
probable  allusions  to  routes  of,  297 


CID 

Carchemish,  passage  of,  by  Asshur- 
nazir-pal,  437  ;  defeat  of  Neco  at, 
469 

Caria,  Phoenician  settlements  in,  100 

Carmel,  Mount,  10 ;  geology  of,  11 ; 
olive  groves  of,  39  ;  called  '  the 
garden  of  Eden  run  wild,'  40 ; 
wild  animals  of,  48 

Camus,  modem  Carnoun,  78 

Carte ia,  distinct  from  Tartessus, 
124 ;  Tyrian  colony,  419 

Carthage,  foundation  of,  107  ;  mural 
architectm-e  of,  156;  worship  of 
the  god  El  at,  829 ;  etymology  of, 
330  note  ;  worship  of  Esmmi  at, 
835;  and  of  Ammon,  341 ;  records 
of  votive  payments  at,  353 ;  in- 
scription on  a  cippus  from,  400 ; 
pursuit  of  literature  in,  403 ;  sup- 
posed foundation  of,  by  Sidon, 
411 ;  historical  foundation  of,  by 
Elisa  (Dido),  436 ;  expedition  of 
Cambyses  against,  abandoned, 
482 

Carthagena,  121 

Casius,  Mount,  12 

Cassiterides  (see  Scilly  Islands) 

Cassius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  644 

Catullus  cited  (note)  431 

Ceccaldi  cited  (notes)  149,  150,  196, 
269 

Cedar  tree,  the,  85  (see  also 
Lebanon) 

Celenderis,  in  Cilicia,  probable  Phoe- 
nician settlement  at,  99 

Cellarius  cited  (note)  82 

Cerne,  West  African  island,  Phoeni- 
cian trade  with,  802 

Cerynia,  Cj^prus,  supposed  Phoeni- 
cian settlement  at,  98 

Chelbes,  judge  ruler  of  Tjto,  474 

Chemmish  (see  Lixus) 

Chesney,  Colonel,  cited  (not^s)  9, 
20,  22 

Chios,  reduction  of,  by  Memnon, 
508 

Chittim  (see  Cyprus) 

Chorseas,  river,  4 

Christ,  miracle  of,  in  Phoenicia,  543 

Christianity,  establislmient  of,  in 
Phoenicia,  544 

Cicero  cited  (notes)  408,  492 

Cilicia,  settlements  cf  Phoenicians 
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CIM 

in,  98 ;  indticoments  for  colonis- 
inj?,  298 

Cimon  defeats  the  Persian  fleet,  496 

Cinyps,  re^on  of,  110 

Cinyras,  king,  foundation  of  Paphos 
by,  9G ;  inventor  of  the  copper 
manufacture,  311  iiote 

Citiea,  Phoenician,  jealousies  be- 
tween, (54,  445 ;  list  and  descrip- 
tions of,  05 

Citium,  Phcbnician  colonisation  of, 
93  ;  founded  by  Sidon,  411  ; 
rebels  aj^aiust  Elulteus.  444 

Clarius,  river  of  C\^)rus,  98 

Claudian  cited  (note)  419 

Claudius,  Roman  emperor,  grants  a 
privilege  to  Accho,  543 

Clemens  Alexandriuus  cited  (note) 
430 

Clennont-Ganneau  cited  (notes) 
224-220,  228,  230,  842 

Climaces  T,>Tiorum,  27 

Cnidus,  the  Phienician  fleet  at,  .497 

Coal,  existence  of,  in  Phoenicia,  47 

Ccblesyrian  valley,  7,  13 

Coinage,  Phoenician,  impressed  with 
religious  emblems,  320  ;  Persian, 
reformed  by  Darius  Hystasjjis, 
484 

Coins  of  Aradus,  2 ;  of  Laodicea, 
85  ;  of  Motya,  112  ;  of  Tingis, 
121;  of  Gades,  120;  of  Cyprus, 
144,  146 ;  of  Cossura,  337 

Colonies,  under  what  circumstances 
established  by  the  Phcenicians, 
89,  298 ;  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, 91 ;  in  the  Central  and 
Western  Mediterranean,  105 ;  out- 
side the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  121 ; 
trade  of  the  mother-country  w^ith, 
297  ;  Sidonian,  410;  Tvrian,  418, 
419,  407 

Colonisation,  Phoenician  and  Greek, 
compared,  129 

Columella  cited  (note)  404 

Commerce,  Phoenician  land,  282  ; 
witness  of  Ezekiel  to,  288  ;  con- 
ducted by  caravans,  287  ;  with  the 
Jews  and  Israelites,  288 ;  with 
the  S>Tians  of  Damascus,  289 ; 
with  Northern  S\Tia,  290;  with 
Egypt,  ib, ;  with  Arabia,  291 ; 
with    Babylonia    and     Assyria, 


CUR 

294 ;  with  Upper  Mesopotamia. 
t6.  ;  with  Armenia,  295  ;  mari- 
time, 297 ;  with  the  colonies,  298 : 
with  the  Mediterranean  aiii 
Black  Sea  peoples,  299  :  with 
Spain  and  Britain,  301 ;  extentos: 
possibly  to  the  Baltic,  302  ;  with 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  ih. ; 
with  the  Canan'  islands,  304  :  in 
the  Bed  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean, 
806 ;  vigorous  prosecution  of,  by 
the  Sidonians,  412  ;  benefit  it 
derived  from  Pompey's  extirpa- 
tion of  the  i)irates,  540 

Conon  on  the  Phoenician  colonisa- 
tion of  Rhodes,  101 

Copper,  etymology  of,  92,  311 ; 
mines  of  Tamasus,  97  ;  importa- 
tion  of,  from  Armenia,  290 ;  early 
mines  in  Egypt,  810 ;  miniuj; 
operations  in  C\'prus,  311 ;  Sar- 
dinian, 313,  318';  Spanish,  314 

Cornwall,  Phoenician  trade  with,  300 

*  Corpus  Inscriptionuni  Gra?camm  ' 
cited  (note)  499 

*  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semitica- 
rum  '  cited  (notes)  08,  79,  110. 
183,  323,  341,  344,  849,  352,  353, 
370,  380,  384,  393.  895-397,  400- 
402,  435,  498,  499,  505 

Corsica,  not  colonised  bv  Pha»ni- 
cians,  119 

CoBsiu'a,  Phoenician  colony,  115 ; 
coins  of,  337 

Cramer  cited  (note)  547 

Craterus,  Macedonian  commander, 
at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  520 

Crete,  Pho[inician  settlements  in, 
102 

Crocodile,  supposed  existence  of,  in 
Phoenicia,  42  note 

Ctesias  cited  (notes)  475,  476,  499 

Curium,  Phoenician  colony  of,  95; 
temple  at,  151 ;  bronze  statuette 
from,  216 ;  patera  from,  i6. ;  am- 
phora from,  241,  202  ;  candle- 
sticks and  tripod  from,  268 ; 
copper  mines  at,  311 ;  bracelet 
from,  868 ;  rock-crystal  vase  from. 
871 ;  number  of  votive  oflfenngs 
found  at,  858 

Curtius,  Qnintns,  cited  (notes)  505, 
I       511,  618,  517,  519-621 
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CYA 

Cyaxares  besieges  Nineveh,  460 

Cvbele,    Phajnician    representative 
*of,  328 

Cyclades,  Phoenician  colonies  in  the, 
'102 

Cyclamen  plant,  41 

Cyclopean  masonry  at  Utica,  108; 
in  Malta  and  Gozzo,  135 

Cydnus,  Cilician  river,  98 

Cyprus,  91 ;  Phoenician  settlements 
in,  92 ;  suzerainty  of  Esarhaddon 
over,  97  ;  temple  remains  in,  143 ; 
tombs  in,  158 ;  sculpture  in,  181 ; 
bronze  statuettes  and  patera  from, 
210  ;  bronze  bowl  from,  218  ; 
intaglios  from,  232 ;  gems  from, 
234 ;  amphora  from,  241 ;  vases 
from,  2(30,  371 ;  shield  from,  265 ; 
handle  of  mirror  from,  267  ; 
candlesticks  and  tripod  from,  268 ; 
inducement  for  colonising,  298; 
coi)per  mining  in,  311 ;  figure  of 
a  high  priest  from,  359;  neck- 
laces from,  860;  bracelet  from, 
363 ;  earring  from,  366 ;  remark- 
able agate  ornament  from,  373 ; 
Esmun  worship  in,  335  ;  inscrip- 
tions on  a  marble  altar  and  tablet 
from,  400,  401 ;  rebeUion  in,  sup- 
pressed by  Klultcus,  444 ;  sends 
kings  to  Esarh addon's  durbar, 
452  ;  and  to  Asshur-bani-pal's, 
454 ;  annexed  by  Egypt,  475  ; 
ceded  to  Persia,  481 ;  joins  the 
Ionian  revolt,  486 ;  retaken  by 
Darius,  487  ;  naval  contingent  of, 
with  Xerxes,  494 ;  joins  in  the 
revolt  of  Sidon,  502 ;  takes  part 
in  Alexander's  attack  on  Tyre, 
518  ;  disaster  to  her  navy,  523 

Cyrus  overthrows  the  Babylonian 
emi)ire,  474  ;  his  attitude  towards 
Plutnicia,  476 ;  authorises  the 
return  of  the  Jewish  exiles,  477 

Cvthera,  Phcenician  colonv,  102 ; 
the  name,  ib. ;  why  colonised, 
298 


D 


AGON,  god,  331 

Dali,    «(•£•    Idalium  ;     bronze 
bowl  from,  218 ;  toilet  vase  from, 
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Die 

Damascius  cited  {note)  329 
Damascus,   Plutnician  trade  with, 

289 
Damask,    the    woollen    fabric     so 

named,  290 
Damour,  river,  25 
Daphne,  the  ancient  Syrian  plea- 
sure-ground, 12 
Daric,  Persian  coin,  484 
Darius      Codomanuus,      measures 

taken   by,   to    resist    Alexander, 

506  ;  driven  from  Syria,  509 
Darius  Hystaspis  establishes  postal 

routes    throughout    his    empire, 

484 ;   reforms  the  currency,  ib, ; 

helped  by  the  Plutnicians  in  sup- 

l)res8ing  the  Ionian  revolt,  485  ; 

and   in   his   expeditious    against 

Greece,  491 
D'Arvieux  cited  (note)  40 
Date-palm,  33,  39 
Datis,  expedition  of,  against  Greece, 

491 
Daux,    mural    restorations    of,    at 

Thapsus,  156;  cited  (notes)  110, 

111,  152 
David,  king,  accepts  the  friendship 

of  Hiram,  421 ;  the  Tower  of,  in 

Solomon's  palace,  426 
Davis  cited  {note)  106 
Deer,  ancient  prevalence  of,  42  note 
Deinarchus,  lost  oration  of,  relating 

to  Phcenician  denizens  of  Attica, 

498 
Deir-el-Kamar,  cedar-groves   near, 

16 
Deities  (see  Gods) 
Delium,   temple   of,  plundered   by 

Phcenician 8,  492 
Delia  Cella  cited  (7iote)  110 
Delos  commemorates  the  Athenian 

victory  over  the  Persians,  496 
Demetrius  I.,  possession  of  Phojnicia 

by,  531 
Dennis  cited  {note)  300 
Deutsch  cited  (notes)  51,  58,  56,  61 
De  Vogu^  cited  (notes)  235,  237 
Diana,  Phoenician  representative  of, 

338 
Di  Cesnola,   General,   discovery  of 

Phoenician     relics     at      Curium 

bv,    95;    cited    (notes)    63,    92, 

98,  141,  143,  145,  147,  149,  150, 
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151,  158-160,  162,  172,  182,  184, 
180,  187-189,  lUl-193,  190,  198, 
208,  204,  214,  210,  218,  220,  225, 
235,  237,  238,  240,  241,  2(>0-205, 
208,  209,  275,  294,  352-359,  301- 
803,  865-869,  371-374 

Di  Cesuola,  A.,  cited  (notes)  282, 294 

Dictys  Cretensis  cited  (note)  101 

Dido  (see  Elisa) 

Dio  Cassius  cited  (notes)  541,  542 

Diodorus  Siculus  cited  (notes)  80, 
98,  112,  115,  117,  120,  154,  287, 
291,  802,  304,  307,  309,  312,  314, 
810,  318,  829,  840,  370,  460,  480, 
483,  484,  494-496,  500-505,  507- 
515,  524-520,  528-532 

Diodotus,  fellow-student  of  Strabo 
at  Sidon,  547 

DionvBius  Halicarnasseus  cited 
(?iote)  498 

Diorizus,  river  (see  Bocarus) 

DioscondeB  cited  (note)  330 

Dills  cited  {notes)  71,  420,  421,  425 

Dollinger  cited  (7iotes)  324,  825, 
827,  347,  849,  851 

Dor,  city,  88 ;  originally  wrested 
from  Philistia  by  the  Sidonians, 
410 

Drej^anum,  cape,  112 

Dress  of  men  in  Phoenicia,  855 ;  of  a 
high  priest,  857 ;  of  women,  858  ; 
fastenings  for,  809 

Diinia,  cedar  groves  near,  16 

Diiniichen  cited  (note)  01 

Dyeing,  process  of,  249 

Dyes  (see  Shell- fish) 


fl^APiRINGS,  866-308 
J     Ebal,  mount,  5 

Ebony,  importation  of,  from  Arabia, 
293 

Ecdippa,  city,  82 

Eckhel  cited  (notes)  2,  550 

Ecnibal,  judge  governor  of  Tyre, 
474 

PMom,  confusion  of,  with  Aram,  290 

Edrisi  cited  (note)  8 

Eg;s'pt,  importation  by  Pha-nicia 
of  linen  yarn  from,  248;  an- 
tiquity of  glass  manufacture 
in,  251 ;  Phoenician  trade  with, 
290;  antiquity  of  copper  mines 


in,  810;  gods  of,  imported  into 
the  Phoenician  Pantheon,  341 ; 
supremacy  of,  in  Western  Asia, 

406  ;  decline  of  her  power  there. 

407  ;  conquest  of,  by  Esarhaddon 
and  Asshur-bani-pal,  453  sqtj. ; 
invasion  of  SjTia  by,  465 ;  receives 
the  submission  of  Phoenicia,  467 : 
annexation  of  Cyprus  by,  475; 
conquest  of,  by  Persia,  481 ;  re- 
gains her  independence,  499 ;  re- 
conquered by  Ochus,  504  ;  second 
possession  of  Phoenicia  by,  531 

Eirom,  Babylonian  vassal  king  of 
Tyre  (see  Hiram) 

El,  god,  828 ;  mythological  history 
of,  329 

Elat,  goddess,  840  note 

Eleutherus,  river  (sec  Nahr-el- 
Kebir) 

El  Hadith,  cedar  groves  at,  10 

Elisa,  daughter  of  King  Matian, 
storv  of,  430 

Eloth,'  Red  Sea  port,  807 

EluLeus,  king  of  Tyre,  revolts 
against  the  AssjTian  domination, 
444;  deserted  by  the  subject  cities. 
446  ;  his  successful  resistance 
against  Shalmaneser  IV.,  447  ; 
re-establishes  his  authority  ever 
the  cities,  448 ;  threatened  by 
Sennacherib,  ib.\  flees  to  Cyprus 
449 

Embroidery,  244 ;  skill  of  Sidon  in, 
409 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  *  cited 
(notes)  877,  488,  505 

Enydra,  city  of,  78 

Ergeias  on  the  colonisation  of 
Khodcs  by  the  Phoenicians,  101 

Eryx,  Phoenician  colony,  112; 
mural  architecture  of,  183,  155 

Esarhaddon  suzerain  of  CjTims,  97; 
quells  the  Sidonian  revolt  iinder 
Abd-Melkarth,  451 ;  takes  Baal, 
king  of  Tyre,  into  favour,  452; 
undertakes  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
458  ;  suppresses  Baal's  rebellion, 
454 

Esdraelon,  plain  of,  12 

Esmun,  supposed  sculptured  figures 
of,  on  a  sarcophagus  at  Amathus, 
208 ;  description  of  the  god,  885 
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ESM 

Esmunazar  I.,  king  of  Sidon,  505 
Esniimazar  II.,  inscription  of,  393  ; 

reii^n  of,  505 
Eth-baal  {see  Ithobal) 
Etnul).  cedar  ^oves  at,  16 
Etyander,  kinjs^,  armlets  of,  357 
Eubcpa,  tradition   of  a   Phcenician 

settlement  in,  104 
Euma&us,  kidnapping  of,  414 
EurAniiedon,  action  at  the,  496 
Eusebius  cited  {7iote8)  104,  420, 349, 

376,  552 
Eustathius  cited  {note)  85 
Euxine,  Phoenician  colonisation  of 

the,  104  ;  trade  in  the,  299 
Evagoras,  revolution  of,  in  Cyprus, 
499 ;  assisted  bv  the  Phcenician  s, 
500 
EzekiePs  testimony  to  the  commer- 
cial greatness  of  Tyre,  283,  464 ; 
his     description     of    Phcenician 
commerce  with  Syria,  290;   his 
prophecy  of  the  capture  of  T3Te, 
472 
Ezion-Geber,  construction  of  Solo- 
mon's fleet  at,  307,  431 


FALCONER  cited  (note)  392 
Famagosta  (see  Anunochosta) 
Fellows,  Sir  C,  cited  (note)  208 
Ferns,  abundance  of,  in  Phoenicia, 

41 
Festus  A^'ienus  cited  (note)  124 
FestusGrammaticus  cited  (note)  102 
Fig  tree,  39 
Fish,  45;  shell,  46 
Flowers,  41 

Forbes  and  Hanley  cited  (note)  46 
Francolin,  the,  45 
Fiirst  cited  (ywte)  14 


GABALA,  city  of,  65 
Gades,  Phoenician  colony,  125  ; 

temple  of  Hercules  at,  331  ;  date 

of  its  foundation  by  Tyre.  418 
Galena,  mixture  of  inetals  so  named, 

315 
GalH.  the,  349 
Gallicia,  gold  and  tin  mines  of,  313, 

314 
Gaulos,  Phoenician  colony,  115 


GOB 

Gebal,  city,  79;  *  world'  of,  87; 
special  god  of,  329 ;  Adonis 
worship  at,  334  ;  submission  of, 
to  Asshur-nazir-pal,  4^10  ;  renders 
tribute  to  Sennacherib,  450;  offers 
aid  to  Tyre,  464  ;  surrendered  to 
Alexander,  510;  navy  of,  takes 
part  in  the  attack  on  Tyre,  518  ; 
scholars  of,  547 

Gems,  engraved,  231 ;  whether  pro- 
cured from  Syria,  290 

*  Geographic  Universelle '  cited 
(notes)  I0(j-110, 113-117,119, 120, 
122,  123,  126,  128,  312 

Ger  Ashtoreth,  judge  ruler  of  Tyre, 
474 

Ger- Astartus,  king  of  Aradus,  510 

Gerhard  cited  {note)  300 

Gerizim,  mount,  5 

Ger  von,  Hercules'  raid  on  the  cattle 
of,  represented  in  a  Phoenician 
sculpture,  196,  331 

Gesenius  cited  (notes)  8,  14,  86,  98, 
112,  114-116,  120,  126,  128,  273, 
324,  325,  330,  337-339,  341,  344, 
352,  380,  400,  402,  411,  435,  534 

Gibbon  cited  (note)  548 

Gilead,  balm  of,  289 

Ginsburg  cited  (note)  375 

Glass,  discovery  of,  251;  trans- 
parent colourless,  252  ;  translu- 
cent coloured,  253 ;  how  coloured, 
254;  opaque,  266;  methods  of 
working,  ib. 

Goat's  hair,  imported,  293 

God,  the  Supreme  Being,  Phoenician 
names  for,  321 ;  views  regarding, 
322 

Gods,  names  of  the  Phoenician,  323 
sqq.;  foreign  adoptions,  339 ;  how 
worshipped,  341  sqq. 

Gold,  importation  of,  from  Arabia, 
293 ;  mining  in  Thasos,  312 ; 
Spanish,  313 ;  process  of  obtain- 
ing, 315 

Golgi,  settlement  of  Phoenicians  in, 
93,  94 ;  museum  at,  148 ;  statue 
of  a  female  at,  185  ;  bas-reliefs  on 
sarcophagi  at,  196,  198 ;  silver 
patera  from,  220;  number  of 
votive  statues  found  at,  353; 
figure  of  a  high-priest  from,  357 

Gorillas,  Hanno's  notice  of,  392 
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GOZ 

Gozzo  (see  Gaulos),  remains  of 
temple  in,  185 

Grain  crops,  42 ;  imported  from 
Palestine.  288 

Greece,  trade  of  Phoenicia  with. 
299 ;  architecture  of,  17G :  m- 
fluence  of,  on  Pha*nician  sculpture, 
202,  208;  invasions  of,  by  the 
Persians,  490  sqq. 

Greeks,  discovery  of  Phoenicia  bv 
the,  1 ;  as  colonisers,  compared 
with  the  Phoenicians,  129  ;  revolt 
of,  af^inst  Darius,  480;  first 
naval  engagement  of,  with  the 
Phoenicians,  487 

Grote  cited  (notes)  499,  500,  509, 
517 

Guadalquivir,  river,  124 ,  valley  of 
the,  125 


HABAKKUK,  his  description  of 
a  Babylonian  army,  408 

Hadad,  god,  382 

Hadrian,  Roman  emperor,  grants  a 
privilege  to  Tyre,  548 

Hadrumetimi,  Phoenician  colonv  of. 
108  ;  founded  bv  Tvre,  419 

HalicamasRUs,  services  of  the  Phoe- 
nician fleet  at,  508 

Hair,  how  worn  by  men,  850 ;  by 
women,  859  ,  ornaments  for  the, 
809 ;  pins,  809 

Hamatli,  suj)posed  connection  of. 
with  Amathus,  94 

Hamilcar,  literary'  celebrity  of,  408 

Hammamet,  gulf  of,  108 

Hammond  cited  {ywtc)  481 

Hanno,  the  '  Periplus '  of,  889; 
Montesquieu's  judgment  of  it, 
892 ;  cited  [notes)  122,  805,  481 

Hasselquist  cited  (nates)  89,  40 

Hebrew  and  Pha-iiician  languages, 
afhnityof,52,880;  table  of  cognate 
words,  880 ;  grammatical  like- 
nesses. 888 

Hecuba  oflfiers  a  Sidonian  robe  to 
Athene,  409 

Heeren  cited  {notes)  288,  289,  292, 
298,  295,  297,  802,  805 

Heineccius  cited  (note)  549 

Helbig  cited  {note)  226 

Helbon,  wine  of,  289 


HIR 

Heldun,  city  of,  subjected  to 
Sidonian  influence,  408 

Heliopolis  {see  Baalbek) 

Hellespont,  regatta  in  the.  278. 
494 ;  bridge  of  boats  across  tht, 
492 

Helmets.  205 

Hera,  Phoenician  representative  of, 
828 

Heracles,  Phoenician  representative 
of.  380 

Heraclides  Ponticus  cited  [noto 
102 

Herbs,  40 

Hercules  stealing  the  cattle  from 
Eurnion,  bas-relief  of,  190.  331 : 
Phoenician  representative  of.  330; 
temples  of,  at  Tvre,  Thasos,  and 
Gades,  880 

Hermippus,  pupil  of  Philo  Bvblias, 
547 

Herod  Agrippa,  relations  of  Phoe- 
nicia with,  59  ;  receives  an  em- 
bass  v  from  Tvre  and  Sidon,  543 

Herodian  cited  (note)  849 

Herodotus  cited  {^notes)  53,  5(>-60, 
08,  95,  99,  102-104.  110, 119, 124, 
204,  288,  248,  251,  255,  270.  278. 
280,  286,  287,  291.  290,  297.  304, 
808,  8P2,  818,  820,  825,  880,  33«, 
887,  840,  848,  870,  412.  414.  410. 
420,  428,  481,  460-468,  465,  474- 
496,  512,  583 

—  English  Translation  cited  (notrs) 
46,  248,  247,  251,  286,  386,  484, 
488,  491 

Hesvchius  cited  {notes)  103,  280. 
836,  887 

Hieronyraus  cited  {see  Jerome) 

Hiempsal.  literary  celebrity  of,  403 

Hippocrates  cited  [,7iote)  462 

Hippo  liegius,  Phoenician  colonv  of. 
107 

Hippo- Zaritis,  Phoenician  colony 
of,  106 

Hiram  (Hir6m),  king  of  Tyre 
during  the  period  of  independence, 
concludes  a  friendship  with 
David,  421 ;  his  letter  in  answer 
to  Solomon,  422 ;  aids  in  building 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  423; 
and  Solomon*s  palace,  426 ;  en- 
larges and  improves  hifi  own  city» 
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Hm 

427  ;  displeased  with  Solomon's 
gift  of  the  twenty  cities,  421) ; 
espouses  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Solomon,  430;  his  war  with 
Utica,  433 

Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  under  Baby- 
lonia, 474 

Hiram,  Tyrian  artificer,  his  metal 
works  for  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, 209,  425 

Hiram,  tomb  of,  164 

HoUv,  small -leaved,  37 

Homer  cited  {notes}  (56,  244,  270, 
2UG,  302,  311,  408,  409,  412- 
414 

Horses,  importation  of,  from  Ar- 
menia, 295 

Hosah,  town  of,  80  ;  capture  of,  by 
Sennacherib,  449 ;  revolt  of, 
against  Asshur-bani-pal,  457 

Hudson  cited  (note)  550 

Hytena,  the,  43 


IALYSUS,  Phoenician  settlement 
at,  101 

Ibrahim,  river  {see  Adonis) 

Ichneumon,  the,  44 

Idalium,  settlement  of  Phoenicians 
in,  93  {see  also  Dali) 

II,  god  {see  El) 

Imbrus,  Phoenician  settlement  in, 
103 ;  capture  of  Metiochus,  son 
of  Miltiades,  by  the  Phctnicians 
at,  490 

India,  Ph(Enician  trade  with,  307 

In8crit)tion  of  King  Esmunazar, 
393  ;  of  King  Tabnit,  his  father, 
395  ;  of  King  Jehavmelek,  390 ; 
of  Marseilles,  397 ;  of  Um-el- 
iVwamid,  400 ;  on  cippi  from 
Carthage  and  Malta,  ib, ;  on  an 
altar  from  Larnaka,  ib. ;  on  a 
tablet  from  Cyprus,  401 ;  on 
tombstones,  ib, ;  discover}'  of,  in 
Attica,  498 

lo,  kidnapping  of,  414 

Ionia,  revolt  of,  against  Persia,  486  ; 
joint  expedition  of  Darius  and 
the  PhaMiicians  to,  488 

los  {sec  Phcenic(f') 

Ir-Esarhaddon,  Assyrian  name 
given  lo  Sidou,  452 


JEW 

Iron,  native,  47,  311 ;  employment 
of,  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons, 
299  ;  imjiorted  from  Arabia,  293 ; 
mines  of,  in  Spain,  314 

Iri)hael,  seal  of,  234 

Isaiah,  his  prophecy  against  Tyre, 
59  ;  his  description  of  Tyre  under 
the  Assyrian  dominion,  442 

Isis-Athor  suckling  Horns,  on  a 
Phoenician  patera  at  Athens,  222 

Isocrates  cited  {notes)  499,  500 

Issus,  battle  of,  509 

Italy,  trade  with,  299 
I    Itanus,  Cretan  town,  102 
i    Ithobal  I.,  T^Tian  king,  reign  of, 
434 ;  alarmed  by  the  Assvrians, 
ib.,  437 

Ithobal  II.  revolts  against  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 471 ;  downfall  of, 
473 

Itykaei,  people  of  Utica  {see  Tityi) 

Ivory,  Phoenician  importation  of, 
from  Arabia,  293 ;  use  of,  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  374 


JACHIN  and  Boaz,  209,  425 
Jackal,  the,  43 
Jaffa  (Jaj)ho)  (see  Joppa) 
Jebeil,  the  ancient  Gebal,  79 
Jebel-el-Akra,  rock  so  named,  12 
Jebel-el-Tilj  {see  Jebel-esh- Sheikh) 
J  ebel-esh- Sheikh,  modern  name  of 

Mount  Lebanon,  14 
Jebel  Mukhmel,  15  ;  cedars  of,  16 
Jebel  Sunnin,  15 
Jehavmelek,  king,  87;   inscription 

of,  396 
Jerome,  St.,  his  description  of  TyTe, 

550  ;  cited  {note}  84 
Jerusalem,  Phoenician  substructions 
of  the  Temple  of,  133 ;  metal  work 
of  Hiram  for  it,  209 ;  Adonis 
worsliip  at,  334  ;  help  of  Tyrians 
in  building  the  Temple  at,  423 ; 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  472  ; 
relum  of  the  Jews  to,  477  ;  temple 
of,  rebuilt  by  help  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, i6. ;  captured  by  the  Par- 
thians,  541 
Jews,  friendly  relations  of,  with  the 
Pha'nicians,58;  voyages  toOphir 
with  the  Phoenicians,  807 ;  rela- 
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JOB 

tioiis  of,  with  Sidon  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  417 ;  friendship  of,  with 
T\Te,  421 ;  make  trading  voyages 
in  company  with  the  Phcenieians, 
431  ;  return  of,  from  the  captivity, 
477 ;  protest  of  T,>Tians  against 
an  unjust  sentence  on,  535;  defeat 
the  Syrian  army  imder  Lysias, 
536 

Job,  his  views  of  the  future  hfe  like 
those  of  the  Pha'niciaiiii,  852 

Joppa,  city  of,  84 

Josephus  cited  (notes)  80,  90,  403, 
410,  417,  422,  423,  432,  437,  444, 
445,  471,  471),  532,  530,  538,  540, 
542 

Josiah,  defeat  of,  at  Megiddo,  466 

Jourd  .\rkoub  district,  25 

Judiea,  invasion  of,  by  Lysias,  586 

Judges  appointed  rulers  of  Tyre,  474    i 

Juhus  Cifisar  testifies  his  regard  for   | 
Phceniciau  rights,  540 

Jimo,  Phtt'nician  representatives  of, 
328,  338 

Jupiter,  Phoenician  representative 
of,  324 

Justin  cited  (notes)  58,  60,  312,  410, 
418,  420,  480,  401,  511,  531) 

Justin  Mart^T  cited  (note)  430 

Juvenal  cited  {note)  349 


KAliR- HIRAM,  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, 104 

Kabiil  {)fec  Cabul) 

Kadisha,  river,  16,  23 

Kaneli,  river,  4,  5  vote 

Kasimi^'eh,  river  (see  Litany) 

Kenrick  cited  {notes}  9,  27,  30-32, 
43,  46,  47,  63,  66,  (>9-71,  73,  80, 
83,  85,  90,  91,  93,  98,  101,  102, 
104,  119,  120,  124,  125,  244,  247, 
250,  280,  317,  318,  328,  831,  333, 
335,  336,  389,  417,  483,  436,  471, 
473,  477,  483,  500,  517,  521,  523, 
529,  531-534,  539,  547,  548 

King,  duties  of  a  Phtenician,  416 

King  cited  (notes)  231,  234,  873 

Kishon,  river,  6 

Kronos,  Phoenician  representative 
of,  329 

Kulat-esh-Shukif  (seeBeUort,  Castle 

•    of; 


LIM 

LACTANTIUS  cited  (note),  3-31 
Lade,  Wctory  of  the  Phanieian 
fleet  at,  489 

Laish,  extension  of  Sidonian  power 
to,  407 

La  Marmora  cited  (notes),  118,  215 

Language,  Pha*nician,  relation  of. 
to  other  Semitic  languages.  52: 
close  resemblance  of,  to  Hebrew. 
380 ;  remains  of  works  translated 
from,  385  ;  inscriptions  in,  31^3. 
decay  of,  549  (see  also  Alphal)et; 
Hebrew) 

Laodicea,  city  of,  85 

Laoiiiedon,  possession  of  Phcenicia 
bv,  530 

Lapethus,  supposed  Phoenician 
settlement  at,  98 

Larnaka  (see  Citium),  inscription 
on  a  marble  altar  from,  400 

Latakia  (see  Laodicea) 

Lavard  cited  (notes)  86,  61,  273, 
275,  294,  331,  445 

Lead  and  its  uses  among  the  Phoe- 
nicians, 270;  mines  of,  in  Sar- 
dinia, 818,  318;  in  Spain.  314; 
curious  belief  respecting,  815 

Leake  cited  (note)  312 

Lebanon,  Moimt,  14;  geolofary  of, 
15;  the  cedars  of,  16;  scenery  of, 
17  ;  abundance  of  fruit  trees  in, 
40 ;  intaglio  from,  282 

Lebda,  probably  identical  wih 
Leptis  Major,  109 

Leben,  Cretan  town,  102 

Lemnos,  Phcenician  settlement  in, 
108 

Lemon  tree,  40 

Lemone,  Lake,  19 

Lemta  (see  Leptis  Minor) 

Lentisk,  the,  87 

Leon,  Isla  de,  126 

Leontes  (see  Litany) 

Leopard,  the,  48 

Leotychides,  action  with,  avoided 
by  the  Phoenician  fleet,  495 

Leptis,  Major,  Phoenician  colony,  109 

Leptis,  Mmor,  Phoenician  coloDy« 
109 ;  founded  by  Tyre,  419 

Lesbos,  reduction  of,  b^^  Memnon, 
508 

Libanius  cited  (noU)  851 

Lime  tree,  40 
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LIN 

Lindns,  Phoenician  settlement  at, 
101 

Linen,  Phoenician  importation  of, 
from  E^'pt,  243,  291 

Lion,  ancient  prevalence  of  the,  in 
Syria,  42  note ;  sculptures  of  the, 
194 ;  figure  of,  on  an  intaglio, 
237  ;  himting  of  the,  372 

Lipsius  cited  (note)  201 

Litany,  river,  7,  20 

Literature,  Phaaiician,  scanty  relics 
of,  884 ;  notices  of  Greek  and 
Koman  writers  respecting,  402 ; 
condition  of,  during  the  Koman 
period,  547  (see  Language) 

Livy  cited  (notes)  108,  349,  584 

Lixus,  Phcenician  colony,  122 ; 
miu-al  architecture  of,  155 ; 
founded  by  Tyre,  419 

Lixus,  river,  122 

Long|)erier  cited  (note)  225 

Lortet  cited  (notes)  46,  246,  248, 
249,  252,  447 

Louvre,  Phoenician  collection  in 
the,  172 

Lubarna,  king  of  Kunulua,  submits 
to  Asshur-nazir-pal,  437 

Lucan  cited  (notes)  81,  244 

Lucian  cited  (notes)  334,  341-844, 
348-350 

Lucretius  cited  {note)  77 

Lukhuti  wasted  by  Asshur-nazir- 
pal,  438 

Luliya,  king  (see  Elulaeus) 

Lusitania,  tin  mines  of,  314 

Lvcia,  settlements  of  Phoenicians 
\n,  99 

Lycus,  river,  24 

Lynch  cited  (note)  6 


MAABED,  shrine  near  Marathus, 
132, 138 ;  Egyptian  appearance 
of,  142 
Macrobius  cited  (note)  332 
Mago,  Ph(jenician  writer  on  agricul- 
ture,  403 ;   his  work   translated 
into  Latin,  404 
Mahalliba,  town  of,  80 ;  captiure  of, 

bv  Sennacherib,  455 
Malianath  (see  Panormus) 
Majorca,  Phoenician  colonisation  of, 
119 


MEL 

Malaca,  Phoenician  colony,  120 ; 
founded  by  Tyre,  419 

Malta,  (see  Melita);  remains  of 
temple  in,  135 ;  inscription  on  a 
cippus  from,  400 

Mandrake,  the,  41 

Mangeant,  M.,hi8  restorations  of  the 
Jerusalem  metal  castings,  212 

Manilius  cited  (notes)  281,  412 

Marathon,  battle  of,  491 

Marathus,  plain  of,  8 

Marathus,  city,  66,  78 ;  sepulchral 
monuments  near,  166 ;  surren- 
dered to  Alexander,  510  (see  also 
Amrith) 

Mardonius,  expedition  of,  against 
Greece,  491 

Mariamme,  Phoenician  city,  sur- 
rendered to  Alexander,  510 

Mariandynia,  supposed  Phoenician 
colonisation  of,  104 

Marmus,  geographer  of  Tyre,  404  ; 
use  made  of  his  book  by  Ptolemy 
of  Pelusiiun,  548 

Marinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  544 

Mariti  cited  (note)  10 

Marseilles,  inscription  of,  397 

Martial  cited  (note)  349 

Martineau,  Miss,  cited  (note)  11 

Maspero  cited  (notes)  419,  437 

Matgen  [Mattan?],  Tyrian  king, 
reign  of,  435 ;  story  of  his  daughter 
Elisa  (Dido),  486 

Mattan-Baal,  king  of  Arvad,  441 ; 
attends  Esarhaddon's  durbar, 
452 

Maundrell  cited  (note)  24 

Maximus,  rhetorician  and  philo- 
sopher of  Tyre,  548 

Media,  war  of,  with  Assyria,  460 

Mediterranean,  Phoenician  colonies 
in  the,  91,  105;  trade  with  the 
peoples  of  the,  299 ;  first  explora- 
tion of»  by  Sidon,  411 

Medusa  {see  Perseus) 

Megiddo,  battle  of,  466 

Meghdzil,  sepulchral  monuments, 
166 

Mejerda,  river  of  North  Africa,  106 

Mela,  Pomponius,  his  notice  of 
Sidon,  550;  cited  (notes)  3,  80, 
124,  126,  431 

Melchizedek,  etymological  connec- 
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MEL 

tion  of  the  name  with  the  pod 
Sydyk.  834 

Melita,  Phrenician  colonisation  of, 
116 ;  Osiris  worship  in,  B41 ; 
8Uj)poRed  foundation  of,  by  Sidon, 
411  (sec  also  Malta) 

Melkarth.  temple  of,  in  Tyre,  72; 
at  Gades,  126;  worship  of,  in 
Tliasos,  103  ;  supposed  sculptured 
fipjiu-es  of,  on  a  sarcophagus  at 
Amathus,  203  ;  description  of  the 
gfod»  330;  sacrifice  offered  to, 
bv  Alexander  the  Great,  511, 
528 

Melos,  the  name,  102 

MemblianiR,  original  name  of 
Anaph6,  102 

Memnon,  Rhodian  general,  opera- 
tions of,  against  Alexander,  508 ; 
his  death,  509 

Memphis,  settlement  of  Phoenicians 
in,  58,  291 

Menander  cited  (notes)  71,  72,  328. 
420,  421,  424,  425,  427,  428,  430, 
434-436,  444,  446,  447,  471,  472, 
474 

Menassif  district,  25 

Menelaus  presents  Telemachus  with 
a  Sidonian  bowl,  409 

Menelaus,  Jewish  high-priest, 
judged  at  Tyre,  535 

Mentor,  the  Khodian,  despatched 
with  an  Egyptian  contingent  in 
aid  of  the  Sidonians,  502 

Merbal,  king  of  Tyre,  474 

Merivale  cited  (note)  540 

Merj  Bisry,  25 

Mesha,  king,  inscription  of,  875 

Meshech  (see  Moschi) 

Mesopotamia,  Upper,  Phoenician 
trade  with,  294 

Metals,  47,  269,  270 ;  artistic  work- 
ing  of,  209 ;  industrial  working  of, 
2()4 ;  processes  of  obtaining,  from 
the  ores,  817 ;  excellence  of 
Sidonian  workers  of,  408 

Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  544; 
answers  Porph>Ty'8  book,  546 

Metioehus,  son  of  Miltiades,  cap- 
tured by  the  Phoenicians,  490 

Miletus,  expedition  of  Darius 
against,  488;  captured  by  Alex- 
ander, 508 


NAS 

Milki-asaph.  king  of  Gebal,  attemls 
Esarhaddon's  durbar,  452 

Miltiades,  narrow  escape  of.  from 
the  Phoenician  fleet,  489 ;  defeat  of 
the  Persians  at  Marathon  by,  491 

Minerals,  47 

Mining,  Phoenician  knowledge  of. 
first  acquired  from  Egypt,  310: 
copper  mines,  in  Cyprus,  311; 
gold  and  silver,  in  Thasos,  31*2 : 
in  Sardinia,  ib. ;  in  Spain,  313 : 
methods  of  working  mines.  315 

Minorca,  Phoenician  colonisation  ot 
119 

Mionnet  cited  (nnfrs)  273,  550 

Mirror,  bronze,  267 

Moabite  Stone,  the,  875 

Mochus,  Sidonian  writer,  403 

Mommsen  cited  (note)  540 

Monastir,  promontory  of,  109 

Monotheism,  evidences  of,  amonj? 
the  early  Phoenicians,  821 

Montesquieu,  his  opinion  of  the 
*  Periplus '  of  Hanno,  392 

Morfou,  plain  of,  91 

Moschi  trade  of,  with  T^Te.  296 

Motya,  Phoenician  colony.  111 

Movers  cited  (note)  384 

M'rith  (/»ee  Amrith) 

Mulberry  tree,  89 

Mules,  Phoenician  importation  ot 
from  Armenia,  295 

Miiller,  C,  cited  (note)  821 

Miiller,  Max,  cited  (notes)  321,  823 

Myrtle,  the,  87 

Mytgon,  judge,  ruler  of  Tyre,  474 


NAGIDUS,  probable   Phoenician 
settlement  at,  99 
Nahr  Amrith,  river,  9,  14 
Nahr-el-Abrath,  river,  14 
Nahr-el-Auly,  river,  8,  25 
Nahr-el-Berid,  river,  22 
Nahr-el-Kebir,  river,  9, 14,  21 
Nahr-el-Kelb,  river  (see  Lycus) 
Nahr-el-Melk,  river,  9, 14 
Nahr  Kuble,  river,  9,  14 
Nahr  Sanik,  river,  8 
Nam&an^  (see  Belus) 
Nasamonians,  caravan  expedition 

of,  297 
Nasariyeh  (see  Ansayrieh) 
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NAV 

:ion,  vcRKels  used  in,  271 ; 
ms  nature  of,  in  early  times, 

area  of,  282;  advances  of 
I  in,  411 

phos,  tombs  at,  161 
s,  city  of  North  Africa,  110 
lis  mans  his  ships  with  PhcK- 
is,  52U 

adnezzar  marches  on  Gar- 
ish, 4()8  ;  defeats  Neco,  470 ; 
lers  Phuenicia,  ib, ;  besieges 

473 

•es,  360-363 

injr  of  E»?ypt,  invades  Syria, 
lefeats  Josiah,  466 ;  becomes 
ain  of  Phoenicia,  467  ;    de- 
1  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  470 
?bo  IT.,  alhance  of,  with  the 
ted  Phoenicians,  502 
,,  Sir  C,  cited  (note)  163  ^ 
I'ork    Museum,    Phoenician 
lets  in,  365  ;  earring  in,  367 
1  besieged  by  the  Medians, 
fall  of,  463 
1  cited  (note)  337 
'hoenician  colony,  118 


:ree.  the,  34  ;  timber  of,  un- 
rted  from  Palestine,  289 
king  of  Persia,  attacks  and 
es  Sidon.  502 
jr,  the,  41 

island  in  the  ^Egean,  102 
ree,  38  ;   culture  of,  in   the 
boiu-hood  of  Hadrimietum, 

•  Onga,  goddess,  337 

oint  voyages  of  Phoenicians 

Israelites   to,   307;    geogra- 

1  situation  of,  432 

tree,  40 

,41 

0.  Sardinia.  117 

mts,  personal,  of  Phoenician 

357  ;  of  Phitnician  women, 

npolis,  city  of,  65 

,  river,  20 ;  valley,  produc- 

)f  cotton  in  the,  2U0 

a,  citv,  22.  65 

Phoenician  worship  of,  341 

ied  (twtcs)  110,  349 


I 


PER 

PA'AM,  god,  841 
Pacorus,  invasion  of  Phoenicia 

by,  541 
Palte-Tyrus,  69,   72;   defection   of, 

from    Tyre   in   the   war   against 

Shalmaneser  IV.,  446 
Pnlermo  {see  Panormus) 
Palestine,  boundary  of,  3  ;  trade  of 

the  Phoenicians  with,  288 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  publica- 
tions cited  (notes)  133,  375,  376, 

378 
Palm,  name  of  Phoenicia  due  to  the, 

1 ;  present  rarity  of,  32 
Palma,  port  in  Majorca,  120 
Paltos,  city  of,  65,  77,  78 
Pangfeus,  Moimt,  gold  mines  of.  103 
Panormus,  Phoenician  colony,  113 
Pantellaria  (see  Cossura) 
Panther,  the,  43 
Paphlagonia,  supposed   Phoenician 

colonisation  of,  104 
Paphos,  Phoenician   settlement  of, 

96 ;  temple  of,  143 
Parthians,  ravages  of  the,  541 
Partridge,  the,  45 
Pasicrates,  Cyprian  kmg,  disaster 

to,  523 
Paul,   St.,   his   visit  to   Tyre   and 

Ptolemai's,  544 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  544 
Paulus,  rhetorician  of  Tyre,  548 
Pausanias  cited   {notes)  104,   124, 

336,  337 
Peach  tree,  40 

Pediajus,  river  of  Cyprus,  96 

*  PeripJus  *  (see  Hanno) 

Perrot  et  Chipiez  cited  (notes)  76, 
80,  81,  86-88,  94,  111-113, 
115-123,  130,  135,  139,  141,  142, 
144-146,  148,  150,  153  156,  158- 
161,  165,  168,  169,  171,  172,  181, 
184,  187-189,  191-193,  196,  203- 
205,  209,  211,  212,  214,  215,  221, 
223,  225,  231-241,  245,  252-256, 
258-261,  267  270,  272,  275,  287, 
294,  313,  325-327,  330,  331,  335, 

337,  352,  355-370,  372-374,  447 
Perseus  and  Medusa,  has  relief,  198 
Persia,  silk  trade  of,  with  Plupnicia, 

243 ;  subjection  of  Phoenicia  to, 
479 ;  cession  of  Cyprus  to.  481 ; 
war  of,  with  Egypt,  ib. ;  relations, 
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under  Canibyses,  with  Phoenicia, 
483  ;  war  of,  with  the  Ionian  in- 
siirjjents,  488 ;  with  Greece,  490 
sqq. ;  troubles  in  Cyprus,  499 ; 
revolt  of  her  satraps,  500 ;  crushes 
the  rebellion  at  Sidon,  601 ;  in- 
Bufhciency  of  her  preparations  to  ' 
resist  Alexander,  507  ;  her  last 
hope  destroyed  by  the  death  of  ' 
Memnon,  509 ;  end  of  her  rule 
in  Phitnicia,  ih. 

Persian  Gulf,  exclusion  of  Phoeni- 
cian commerce  from  the,  805 

Phalerum,  evidences  of  Phoenician 
settlement  at,  498 

Phaselis,  colony  of  Phcpnicians  at,  99 

Pheles,  T>Tian  king,  434 

Philistines,  the  country  of  the,  3 ; 
war  of  Sidon  with  the,  408,  410, 
417 

Philo  Byblius,  his  pretended  trans- 
lation of  Sanchoniathon,  385 ; 
extracts  from  it,  380 ;  its  worth- 
lessness,  388  ;  his  scholarship, 
547  ;  cited  {notes)  78,  79,  81,  822, 
323,  329,  331,  333,  334,  330,  837, 
339,  420 

Philocyprus,  foundation  of  Soli  by, 
disproved,  97 

*  Pliilosophical  Transactions  *  cited 
{note)  246 

Philostratus  cited  (note)  425 

Phineka,  cape,  99 

Phocjis  cited  (note)  82 

Ph(pnic(',  original  name  of  los,  102 

PlKj^nicia,  the  name,  1,  63 ;  geo- 
graphy of,  2 ;  nature  of  the 
country,  4 ;  plains,  ih, ;  hills  and 
mountains,  9  ;  rivers,  20 ;  head- 
lauds,  26  ;  inaccessibility  of  the 
country,  28  ;  fertility  of  the  soil, 
ih, ;  climate,  30 ;  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, 32;  laud  animals,  42; 
birds,  44  ;  lish,  45  ;  shell -fish, 
46  ;  minerals,  47  ;  cities,  64 ;  the 
*  worlds  '  of,  86  ;  colonies,  89 ; 
arcliitecture,  130 ;  aesthetic  art, 
180 ;  industrial  art  and  manu- 
factures, 243 ;  ships,  271 ;  navi- 
gation, 280  ;  commerce,  282  ; 
mining,  309  ;  rehgion,  319  ; 
political  oquaHty  of  the  cities  of, 

,    during  the  Egyptian  supremacy, 
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405  ;  rise  of  hegemonies  in,  407 ; 
hegemony  of  Tyre  in,  418 ; 
friendly  relations  of,  with  the 
IsraeUtes,  421 ;  first  contact  oi; 
with  Assyria,  437 ;  state  of,  imder 
T^Te's  first  supremacy,  438 ; 
submits  to  Asshur-nazir-pal,  44(); 
struggle  of,  with  Shalmaneser  II.. 
441 ;  partial  absorption  of.  bv 
Tiglath  Pileser  II.,  443;  con- 
quests of  Sennacherib  in,  449; 
tyranny  of  Assyrian  sway  over, 
458 ;  temper  of  the  people,  ih. : 
freed  from  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
462  ;  revival  of  national  unity  in, 
463 ;  submission  of,  to  Eg^i^t, 
467 ;  conquered  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 470 ;  state  of,  under  Baby- 
lonian rule,  475 ;  loses  C v^rus,  ih.\ 
relations  of,  with  Cyprus,  476; 
helps  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their 
Temple,  477 ;  tenders  submission 
to  Cambyses,  479  ;  takes  part  in 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  481  ; 
refuses  to  proceed  against  Car- 
thage, 482 ;  enjoys  exceptional 
privileges  under  the  Persians, 
483 ;  benefited  by  the  govern- 
mental system  of  Darius,  4^; 
aids  him  against  the  rebellious 
Cypriots,  487  ;  worsted  by  the 
Ionian  ficet,  ih, ;  gains  a  naval 
victory  at  Miletus,  489 ;  captures 
Metiochus.  son  of  Miltiades,  4*.H) ; 
takes  part  in  the  Persian  expedi- 
tions to  Greece,  491 ;  constructs 
a  bridge  of  boats  for  Xerxes,  492 ; 
strength  of  her  naval  contingent ; 
494 ;  incurs  the  wrath  of  Xerxes, 
495 ;  takes  part  in  the  action  at 
the  Eiurymedon,  496  ;  fiurther 
services  rendered  to  Persia  by, 
497  ;  friendship  of  Athens  with, 
498 ;  aids  the  revolt  of  Evagoras, 
600  ;  openly  rebels  against  Per- 
sia, 501 ;  state  of,  after  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  504  ; 
surrenders  to  Alexander,  510; 
her  fidelity  towards  him,  529; 
vicissitudes  of  ownership  in,  after 
his  death,  580  ;  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies  in,  581 ;  surrendered 
to  the  Seleucids,  582 ;  relations 
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of.  with  the  Seleucid  princes  and 
\vith  the  Jews,  534;  Hellenisa- 
tion  of,  537, 549 ;  revenue -fiirminj? 
in,  537 ;  falls  under  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  539 ;  pri^-ilepjes  {granted 
by  the  Romans  to  her  cities,  ib, ; 
ravaj^ed  by  the  Parthians,  541 ; 
her  offence  against  Augustus, 
542;  mention  of  her  towns  in 
the  New  Testament,  543  ;  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  in,  544 ; 
literature  of,  under  the  Romans, 
547 ;  decay  of  the  native  language 
in,  549  ;  long  continuance  of  the 
commercial  spirit  in,  550 ;  survi- 
val of  the  ancient  religion  during 
the  Christian  period,  551 ;  sum- 
mary of  the  national  character 
in  the  earlier  times,  552 

Ph(pnicians,  linguistic  evidence  of 
their  Semitic  origin,  49 ;  their 
place  within  the  Semitic  group, 
52;  originally  seated  in  Lower 
Babylonia,  58 ;  general  character 
of,  as  described  by  Deutsch,  54  ; 
industry  and  perseverance,  56 ; 
audacity  in  enterprise,  57 ;  pHa- 
bility  and  adaptability,  58;  acute- 
ness  of  intellect,  59  ;  business 
capacity,  61 ;  charge  of  bad  faith 
against,  62;  physical  character- 
istics of,  ib. ;  colonising  habits  of, 
89;  compared  with  the  Greeks, 
129  ;  dress  and  personal  orna- 
ments, 355  ;  tem])er  of,  under 
Assyrian  domination,  458 ;  engi- 
neering skill  of,  at  the  Hellespont, 
493 

Phcpnix,  the  haven,  102 

Photius  cited  (nofes)  101,  329,  335 

Phthah-Sokari,  connection  of  the 
Cabeiri  A^dth,  337 

Pineus,  Ph(jenician  altar  at  the,  498 ; 
sepulchral  monument,  499 

Plane-tree,  the,  33 

Plinv  cited  {notes)  36,  46,  69,  73, 
103,  106,  108,  124,  126,  248-253, 
271,  287,  300,  304,  305,  311-317, 
349,  376,  404,  431 

Plutarch  cited  (notes)  97,  269,  341, 
347,  531 

Pnytagoras,  Cyprian  king,  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  520 ;  disaster  to,  523 


PYO 

Pollux,  Julius,  cited  (notes)  125> 
247 

Polvbius  cited  (notes)  112, 315, 431, 
462,  532,  538 

Pomegranate  tree,  39 

Pompey  confers  the  status  of  free- 
dom on  Phoenician  cities,  589 ; 
extirpates  the  pirates,  540 

Pormany,  port  at  Ivica,  120 

Porph>Teon,  city  of,  65 

Porphyry,  his  book  against  the 
Christians,  545 

Porter  cited  (notes)  11,21,  23-25,43 

Pottery,  primitive  Phoenician,  no 
examples  of,  258 ;  earliest  speci- 
mens of,  259 ;  geometrical  designs, 
260 ;  incised  patterns,  261 ;  use  of 
enamel,  ib. ;  general  character  x>f, 
disappointing,  262 

Praneste,  cup  of,  225  ' 

I^rickly  pear,  the,  37  * 

l^riest,  dress  of  a,  357 

Priesthood,  office  of  the,  342 ;  posi- 
tion of  the,  416  ' 

Pronectus,  Phoenician  settlement 
at,  104 ;  founded  by  Tyre,  419 

Propertius  cited  (fiote)  349 

Prosper  cited  {note)  338 

Propontis,  Phoenician  colonisation 
of  the,  104  ;  trade  in  the,  299  , 

Psamatik  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  stays 
the  Scythian  irruption,  461 

Ptolemais,  83  (see  Akko) 

Ptolemy  I.  dispossesses  Laomedon 
of  Phoenicia,  530;  relinquishes 
it  to  Antigonus,  581 ;  regains  it 
from  Demetrius,  ib, 

Ptolemv  IV.,  war  of  Antiochus  III. 
with,'  532 

Ptolemy,  courtier  of  Autiochus  IV., 
bribed  by  Menelaus.  535 

Ptolemy,  Greek  mathoniatician,  UFe 
made  by  him  of  the  geography 
of  Marinus,  548 ;  cited  (notes) 
118,435 

*  Punica  fides,'  62 

Purple  dye,  molluscs  whence  de- 
rived, 46,  245  ;  furnished  in  part 
by  the  Syrians,  290;  probably 
first  discovered  at  Sidon,  410  (see 
Dyeing ;  also  Shell-fish) 

Pygmalion,  Tyrian  king,  miurder  of 
Sicharbas  by,  436 

P  P 
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riUICKSILVER,  Spanish,  815 

RAGOZIN  cited  (note)  201 
Ramantha  (see  Laodicea),  the 
*  world '  of,  86 
Bamleh,  view  of  the  plain  of  Sharon 

from,  6 
Ras  Dimas,  promontory,  110 
Rag-el-Abiad,  promontory,  27 
Ras-d-Ain,  springs  of,  7,  73 
Ras-en-Nakiira,  promontory,  27 
Ras-esh-Shakkah,  promontory,  27 
Rawlinson,  Prof.  G.,  cited   (notes) 
53,  54, 84, 142,  201,  202,  208,  222, 
224,  281,  233,  234,  239,  286,  332, 
839,  395,  437,  440,  441,  451,  454, 
461,  463, 465,  466,  471,  497,  499- 
501,  504,  541 
Rawlinson,  Sir  H.,  cited  (note)  339 

*  Records  of  the  Past '  cited  (notes) 

36,  68,  78,  320,  322,407, 416,  418, 
449-451,  455-457 

Red  Sea,  trade  in  the,  806 ;  opened 
to  the  Phoenicians  by  Solomon, 
431 

Relip^on,  deep  feeling  of  the 
Pha?nicians  for,  319,  853;  first 
or  monotheistic  stage,  321 ; 
second  or  polytheistic  stage, 
823 ;  third  stage  marked  by 
introduction  of  foreign  deities, 
840 ;  rites  and  ceremonies,  841 ; 
human  sacrifice,  346 ;  licentious 
orgies,  347  ;  extreme  corruption 
in  later  times,  851 ;  views  on  the 
future  life,  ib, ;  mistaken  piety, 
353 ;  late  continuance  of,  651  (see 
Gods) 

Reuan;  his  view  on  bevelled 
masonrv,  134  note  ;  cited  (notes) 
8,  9,  22,'  24,  27,  41,  50,  51,  54,  61, 
66,  68-70,  72,  73,  76-78,  81,  131, 
132,  134,  137,  139-141,  143,  153, 
158,  163-168,  171,  174,  177,  179, 
270,  319,  324,  374,  884,  893,  428 

*  Revue  Archdologique  *  cited  (note) 

245 

*  Revue  de  Zoologie '  cited  (note)  249 
Revenue -farming   introduced    into 

Phoenicia,  537 
Rhea,  Phipuician  representative  of, 
828 
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Rhodes,  colony  of  Phoenicians  at 
101 

Rhododendron,  the,  37 

Rimmon,  Syrian  god,  connected 
with  Hadad,  383 

Ritter  cited  (not^)  12 

Robertson  cited  (note)  544 

Robinson  cited  (notes)  (V-S,  21.  24. 
26,  27,  84,  35,  88,  89,  42,  38u, 
429 

Rock  dwellings,  180 

Rome  takes  possession  of  Syria. 
589 ;  grants  peculiar  pri\-ile<jes 
to  the  Phoenician  cities,  ib. ;  bene- 
ficial and  disastrous  consequences 
of  her  rule,  540  ;  temporarily 
deprived  of  Phoenicia  by  the 
Parthians,  542 

Rose,  multifiora,  41 

Rosellini  cited  (notes)  278,  286 

Ross  cited  (notes)  161,  240,  311 


SAD,  god,  340  note 
Saida,    66  ;    evidence    of  its 
identity  with  Sidon,  68  ;  inscrip- 
tion of  King  Esmunazar  found 
at,  898 

Sakon,  god,  840  note 

Salamis  of  Cypnis,  probable  settle- 
ment of  Phoenicians  at,  96;  inta- 
glios from,  282  ;  why  colonised, 
298  ;  revolution  of  Evagoras  at, 
499 

Salamis  of  Greece,  defeat  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Hect  at,  494 

Sallust  cited  (notes)  108, 408 

Samos,  retirement  of  the  Phoenician 
fleet  from,  495 

Samothrace,  Phoenician  settlement 
in,  108 

Sanchoniathon,  the  name,  840 note; 
the  pretended  Phoenician  History' 
of,  385 ;  doubtful  personality  o( 
ib, ;  extracts  from,  886 

Sanduarri,  king  of  Knndi  and  Siza, 
ally  of  Abd-Melkarth,  451 

Sangar,  king  of  Carchemish,  submits 
to  Asshur-nazir-pal,  487 

Sarabit-el'Rhadim,  early  copper 
mines  at,  310 

Sarcophagi,  160 ;  bas-reliefis  on,  at 
Athi^nau,  196, 198;  at  Amathoa, 
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203 ;  perforated  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sound  to  the  corpse, 
352  7wte 

Sardinia,  Phoenician  settlements  in, 
117 ;  bronze  statuettes  found  in, 
214 ;  seals  from,  238 ;  swords 
from,  265;  dagger  from,  267 ;  why 
colonised,  298 ;  mines  of,  312 ; 
necklace  from,  362;  bracelets 
from,  364, 365  ;  earring  from,  366 

Sarepta,  Phoenician  city,  65;  sub- 
jection of,  to  Sidon,  408 ;  captured 
by  Sennacherib,  449 ;  becomes 
subject  to  Tyre,  504 

Sargon,  Assyrian  king,  shipbuilding 
in  the  time  of,  273;  his  poHcy 
towards  Phoenicia,  448 

Saturn,  Phoenician  representative 
of,  329 

Schliemann  cited  (note)  800 

Schohast  ad  Apoll.  Bhod.  cited 
(note)  104 

Scholiast  ad  Pind.  01.  cited  (note) 
337 

Schultz,  description  of  a  remarkable 
vine  by,  38 

Soilly  Islands,  Phoenician  quest  of 
tin  in  the,  300 

Scopas,  defeat  of,  532 

Sculpture,  want  of  good  material  for, 
in  Phoenicia,  181 ;  thinness  and 
flatness  of  the  figures,  184;  stifi' 
and  conventional  treatment,  187 ; 
drapery,  191 ;  animal  forms,  194  ; 
has  reliefe,  196 

Scvlax  cited  (notes)  67, 80, 122,  259, 
277,  303,  410,  504 

Scvnmus  Chius  cited  {notes)  104, 
124,  126 

Scvthians,  devastation  of  Assyria 
by,  460 

Selene,  Phoenician  representative 
of,  328 

Semar-Gebeil,  mural  architecture 
at,  153 

Semitic  nations  and  their  language, 
49 ;  their  characteristics,  51 ;  re- 
lation of  the  Phoenicians  to,  52  ; 
religious  spirit  of,  319 

Seneca  cited  (tiote)  351 

Sennacherib,  shipbuilding  in  the 
time  of,  274  ;  ciunpaign  of,  against 
Phoenicia,  448 


SID 

Serra  di  Falco  cited  (note)  115 

Sexti,  Phoenician  colony,  120; 
founded  by  Tyre,  419 

Shalmaneser  II.,  subjugation  of 
Phoenicia  by,  441 

Shalmaneser  lY.  worsted  in  his 
first  campaign  against  Phoenicia, 
444;  estranges  the  Phoenician 
cities  from  Tyre,  445  ;  his  unsuc- 
cessfril  war  against  that  city,  446  ; 
loses  his  throne,  447 

Sharon,  plain  of,  4  ;  view  of,  from 
Kamleh,  5  ;  climate  of,  30 

Shell-fish,  dye-yielding,  46,  245; 
mode  of  capturing,  247 ;  methods 
of  obtaining  the  dye  from,  248; 
nature  of  the  colouring  matter  in, 
ib,;  tints  produced  from,  250; 
early  use  of,  by  Sidon,  409 

Shields,  Cyprian,  265 

Ships,  Phoenician,  of  the  time  of 
Sargon,  273 ;  bireme,  of  the  time 
of  Sennacherib,  274;  pleasure, 
276;  merchant,  276;  war,  277; 
superiority  of,  shown  in  a  regatta 
at  Abydos,  278 ;  internal  arrange- 
ments of,  as  described  by  Xeno- 
phon,  ib, ;  talismanic  figures  of  the 
Cabeiri  on,  280 ;  number  of,  with 
Xerxes  in  the  Hellespont,  494 

Shrubs,  36 

Siannu,  town  of,  80 

Sicharbas,  murder  of,  by  Pygmalion, 
436 

Sicily,  Phoenician  settlements  in,  111 

Sidi  Oueddar,  plain  of,  123 

Sidon,  plain  of,  7 

Sidon,  city  of,  65 ;  iforms  a  *  world  ' 
with  Tyre,  85;  mural  architec- 
ture of,  131, 153  ;  pursuit  <5f  learn- 
ing in,  403  ;  assertion  of  territorial 
ascendency  by,  407  ;  proficiency 
of,  in  the  arts,  408  ;  war  of,  witli 
the  Philistines,  410;  colonies 
founded  by,  ib, ;  progress  of,  in 
navigation,  411  ;  reputation  of, 
for  commercial  honesty,  413 ; 
stories  of  kidnapping  by  sailors 
of,  414;  internal  government  of, 
416  ;  relations  of,  with  the  Israel- 
ites, 417  ;  fall  of,  ib, ;  flight  of  its 
population  to  T^tc,  418;  submits 
toAsshur-nazir-pal,440;  captured 
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by  Sennacherib,  449 ;  revolt  of, 
against  Esarhaddon,  450 ;  punish- 
ment of,  451 ;  her  name  changed 
to  Ir-Esai'haddon,  452  ;  lays  aside 
her  rivalry  with  Tyre,  464  ;  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  472 ;  fede- 
rated with  Tyre  and  Aradus,  484  ; 
prowess  of,  at  Artemisium,  494  ; 
Athenian  decree  relating  to  the 
people  of,  499  ;  revolt  of,  against 
the  Persians,  601 ;  betrayed  by 
Tennes,  508;  set  fire  to  by  the 
citizens,  ib,;  loses  Sarepta,  504 ; 
dynasty  of  Esmimazars  at,  505 ; 
surrendered  to  Alexander,  511 ; 
navy  of,  takes  part  in  the  attack 
on  Tyre,  518;  surrenders  to 
Antiochus  III.,  532  ;  allowed  the 
status  of  a  free  city  by  Home, 
539  ;  official  formula  of  Ceesar  in 
his  addresses  to,  540 ;  deprived  of 
freedom  by  Augustus,  542 ;  men- 
tion of,  in  the  New  Testament, 
548  ;  school  of  philosophy  at,  547 

Sigon.  Phoenician  city,  surrendered 
to  Alexander,  510 

Sillc,  whence  obtained  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, 248 ;  weaving  of,  244 

Silver,  discovery  of,  in  Spain,  809  ; 
mines  of  Thasos,  812 ;  abimdance 
of.  in  the  Spanish  mmes,  814 

Silius  Italicus  cited  (notes)  381,  425 

Simyra,  city,  78  ;  revolt  of,  against 
the  Assyrians,  443  ;  wrested  from 
Pha»nicia,  444;  latest  notice  of 
its  possession  by  Assyria,  460 

Slaves,  traffic  in,  296  ;  emj^loyment 
of,  in  the  mines,  817 

Smith,  G.,  cited  (jwtes)  78,  79,  80, 
82,  88,  97,  420,  441-444,  448-450, 
452-457,  460 

Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ' 
cited  (notes)  4,  6,  12,  15,  17,  19, 
31,  38-85,  87-41,  43,  44,  47,  307, 
482 

—  *  Dictionary  of  Biography  *  cited 
(notes)  546-548 

—  *  Dictionary  of  Geography '  cited 
(notes)  124,  311,  543 

Smyth  cited  (note)  245 

Society    of    Biblical  Archaeology's 

Proceedings   cited   (notes)    28i ; 

Transactions,  27 
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Solanto  (see  Solus) 

Soli  of  Cihcia,  probable  PhoE-nician 

settlement  at,  99 
Soh  of  Cyprus,  probable  Phcenician 
settlement  at,  97  ;  copper  mines 
at,  311 

Sohnus  cited  (notea)  403,  419 

Soloeis  (see  Solus) 

Solomon  espouses  Phcenician 
women,  59, 430;  *  molten  sea  *  of, 
212;  lavers  of,  ib.;  encourages 
Ph(Buician  trade,  307 ;  his  letter 
to  Hiram,  422;  palace  of,  426; 
his  cession  of  the  twenty  cities  to 
Hiram,  429 ;  alleged  visit  of,  to 
Tyre,  430 ;  accepts  Hiram's  pro- 
posal of  a  joint  navy,  481 

Solus,  Phienician  colony,  114 

Solyma,  mount,  99 

Sotheby  cited  (see  Homer) 

Soiisa,  probably  identical  with  Hii- 
drumetum,  108 

Spain,  PhoBnician  settlements  in, 
VM  ;  why  colonised,  298 ;  dis- 
covery of  silver  in,  309 ;  mines 
of,  313 

*  Speaker's  Commentarv  *  cit«d 
(notes)  286,  431 

Spices,  Phoenician  importation  ot 
from  Arabia,  291 

Sporades,  Phoenician  colonies  in, 
102 

Spring,  religious  celebration  of,  343 

Stanley  cited  (notes)  5,  6,  11,  U, 
427,  431,  432,  461,  470 

StephanuR  Byzantinus  cited  (notet) 
66,  82,  84,  94,  95,97, 99, 102-104, 
311,  337,  841,  410 

Stesichorus  cited  (note)  1:^4 

Strabo  studies  philosophy  at  Sidon, 
647 ;  cited  (notes)  2,  11,  58,  fiU, 
72,  75-80,  88,  92,  96-97,  99, 103 
-105, 108,  110,  117-122,  124-127, 
259,  269,  270,  281,  286,  287, 289, 
291,  295,  301,  807,  811,  814,  817, 
825,  880,  831,  3a5,  836,  848,  403, 
404,  410,  412,  416,  428,  431,  4G0- 
462,  587,  647 

Strato  I.,  king  of  Sidon,  Athenian 
decree  of  proxenia  to,  499 ;  reign 
of,  505     • 

Strato  II.,  reign  of^  605 

Strato,  prince  of  Aradus,  soirenden 
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Phoenician  cities  to  Alexander, 
510 

Styrax  plant,  87 

Suidas  cited  (notes)  280,  336,  543, 
548 

Sulcis,  Phoenician  colony  in  Sar- 
dinia, 118 

Suiurah,  identity  of,  with  Simyra, 
78 

Sun-worship,  324,  832 

Swords,  265 

Sycamore  tree,  33 

Sydyk,  god,  335 

Syria,  geography  of,  2 ;  Phoenician 
importation  of  wool  from,  243 ; 
general  trade  with,  290 ;  conquest 
of,  hy  Shahnaneser  II.,  440; 
absorption  of,  in  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, 443  ;  acquires  possession  of 
Ph(tnicia,  532  ;  united  with  Phoe- 
nicia into  a  Koman  province,  539 
{see  also  Damascus) 


riWBXIT   I.,   inscription  of,  395 ; 

Jl      reign  of,  305 

Tabnit  II.,  king  of  Sidon,  revolts 

against  Persia,  501 ;  his  treachery, 

503 ;  put  to  death  by  the  Persian 

king,  504  ;  reign  of,  505 
Tachos,  king  of  Egjpt,  supported  by 

the  Phienicians  in  his  rebellion 

against  Persia,  501 
Tacitus  cited  {notes)  96,  376,  435 
Tagus,  gold  in  the  bed  of  the,  313 
Takhtalu,  mountain  (see  Solyma) 
Tamasus,   probable   settlement    of 

Ph(enicians  at,  97  ;  copper  mines 

of,  311* 
Tamyras,  river  (see  Damour) 
Tanath  or  Tanith,  goddess,  337 
Tangiers  {see  Tingis) 
Tantura  (see  Dor) 
Tarabolus  (see  Tripolis) 
Tarsliish  of  Scripture,  98,  124,  286 

note 
Tarsus,  Phoenician  settlement  at,  98 
Tartessis,  region  of,  125 
Tartessus,  Phoenician  colony,  124, 

2H6  note 
Tatian  cited  (note)  420 
Teimes,  king  {see  Tabnit) 
Textile  fabiics,  manufacture  of,  248 ; 
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embroidery  of,  244 ;  dyeing  of 
(see  Shell-tish),  249 ;  early  pre- 
eminence of  Sidon  in  the  work- 
ing of,  409 

Thapsus,  Phoenician  colony,  110 ; 
mural  architecture  of,  156 

Tharros,  Phoenician  colony  in  Sar- 
dinia, 118;  necklace  from,  362; 
bracelets  from,  364,  365 

Thasos,  Phoenician  colony  in,  IQb  ; 
why  colonised,  298;  gold  and 
silver  mines  of,  312;  temple  of 
Hercules  at,  visited  by  Herodotus, 
331 ;  colonised  by  Tyre,  419 

Theophrastus  cited  (tiotes)  92,  103, 
292 

Thera,  island  of,  102 

Theu-prosopon,  promontory  (see 
Ras-esh-Shakkah) 

Thobois,  M.,  restorations  of  tombs 
near  Marathus  by,  166 

Thucydides  cited  (tiotes)  108,  105, 
111,  278,  312,  497,  540 

Tibareni,  trade  of,  with  Tyre,  296 

Tiglath-Pileser  II.  places  Assyrian 
governors  in  Phoenician  cities, 
443 

Tigranes,  reign  of,  in  Syria,  639 

Tin  exported  b^'  Phoenicia  to  Egypt, 
291 ;  to  Assvria  and  Babvlonia, 
294  ;  procured  from  Britain,  300  ; 
mines  of  Spain,  814 

Tingis,  Phoenician  colony,  121 ; 
founded  b^'  Tyre,  419 

Tirhakah,  war  of  Esarhaddon  with, 
453,' 454 

Tissaphernes,  service  rendered  to, 
by  the  Phoenician  fleet,  497 

Tithraustes,  son  of  Xerxes,  defeated 
at  the  Eurymedon,  496 

Titvi  [Itvkaei  ?],  war  of  Hiram  with 
tiie,  433 

Tob-Baal  (see  Tubaal) 

Toilet,  articles  for  the,  370 

Tortosa,  citv,  78  ;  bronze  statuette 
from,  216*^ 

Tournefort  cited  (note)  108 

Trapani  (see  Drepanum) 

Trees,  82 ;  fruit,  38 

Trieris,  city  of,  65 

Tripolis,  city  of,  80 ;  federal  council 
established  at,  484  ;  allowed  the 
status  of  a  free  city  by  Home,  53i) 
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Tristram    cited   {notes)  14,  16,  17, 
19-21,  26,  31,  83-47,  80,  245 

Tsad,  god,  340  note 

Tubaal    appointed  king  of   Sidon 
by  Sennacherib,  449 

Tubal  (see  Tibareni) 

Tunis,  107 

Tyrannion,  bishop  of  Tyre,  544 

Tyre,  plain  of,  7  ;  city,  68  ;  colonies 
founded  in  Gades  and  Utica  by, 
125 ;  trade  of,  with  the  Moschi 
and  Tibareni,  296 ;  Herodotus' s 
description  of  the  temple  of 
Hercides  at,  330 ;  purple  dye  of, 
410 ;  raised  to  pre-eminence  by 
the  accession  of  the  Sidonians, 
418  ;  colonises  Gades,  ib. ;  other 
colonies  founded  by,  419,  435  ; 
wide-reaching  commercial  enter- 
prise of,  419  ;  early  kings  of,  420 ; 
rule  of  Hiram  in,  421 ;  friendship  ; 
of,  with  the  Jews  under  David  i 
and  Solomon,  ib, ;  enlargement  \ 
and  improvement  of  the  city,  427 ; 
succession  disturbances  in,  434  ; 
rule  of  Ithobal  I.  in,  435  ;  and  of 
Matgen,  ib. ;  submission  of,  to 
Asshur-nazir-pal,  440 ;  state  of, 
during  the  Assyrian  dominion, 
442 ;  revolt  of,  under  Elula^us, 
444 ;  war  of,  with  Shalmaneser 
IV.,  445  ;  and  with  Sennacherib, 
448 ;  reign  of  Baal  in,  as  feuda- 
tory of  Esarhaddon,  452 ;  de- 
fection of,  to  Egypt,  453 ;  recon- 
quered by  the  Assyrians,  454  ;  be- 
sieged by  Asshur-bani-pal,  455  ; 
recovered  hegemony  of,  463 ;  state 
of,  at  this  period,  464 ;  settles  a 
colony  in  Memphis,  467  ;  reign  of 
Ithobal  II.  in,  471 ;  thirteen 
years'  siege  of,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 472 ;  period  of  decline  in, 
473 ;  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  judges,  474  ;  monarchy 
restored  in,  ib. ;  federated  with 
Sidon  and  Aradus,  484 ;  surrenders 
to  Evagoras,  600  ;  regains  supre- 
macy in  Phcenicia,  504;  oflfends 
Alexander  the  Great,  511 ;  be- 
sieged, 514  sqq. ;  captured,  527  ; 
siege  of.  by  Antigonus,  531 ;  right 
of  political  asylum  given  to,  by 
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the  Seleucidse,  534 ;  trial  of  a 
Jewish  high  priest  at,  535; 
allowed  the  status  of  a  free 
city  by  Rome,  539;  formula  of 
Antony's  official  letters  to,  540; 
vainly  attacked  by  the  Parthian^, 
541 ;  deprived  of  freedom  by 
Augustus,  542 ;  granted  the  title 
of  a  metropolis,  543  ;  mention  of, 
in  the  New  Testament,  ib. ;  visit 
of  St.  Paul  to,  544;  bishops  of, 
ib. ;  synod  at,  to  judge  Athana- 
sius,  ib. ;  study  of  philosophy  at, 
647 ;  prosperity  of,  attested  by 
later  writers,  550 
Tzur  (see  Tyre) 


ULPIAN,  his  description  of  Tyre, 
650 
Um-el-Awamid,  inscription  of,  400 
Uru-melek,  king    of  Gebal,    pays 

tribute  to  Sennacherib,  450 
Utica,   Phoenician   colony  of,  105; 

war  of  Hiram  with,  432 
Uznu,  town  of,  80 


VALERIUS      Maximus       cited 
(tiote)  492 
Van  de  Velde  cited  (note)  11 
Vases,  262  ;  splendid  specimen  from 

Curium,  262 
Vegetables,  garden,  42 
Velleius  Paterculus  cited  (note)  125 
Ventidius  drives  the  Parthians  out 

of  Phcenicia,  542 
Venus,   Phoenician  representatives 

of,  328,  338 
Vine  cultivation,  38 
Virgil  cited  (note)  96 


WADY-EL-KHOUS,  122 
Wad^     Magharah,    ancient 
copper  mmes  at,  310 
Wady  Shuwei&t,  8 
Walpole  cited  (notes)  13,  22,  23, 27, 

32,  34,  35,  37-41,  44,  46 
Walls  at   ThapsuB,   110,   156;    at 
Lixus,  123 ;   principles  of   con- 
struction of^  181, 158 
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AValniit  tree,  34,  89 

AVarren  cited  (note)  133 

Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  cited  (notes)  4C, 
243,  247,  251,  292,  818 

Wine,  importation  of,  from  Dam  as- 
ens,  289 ;  exported  to  Egypt  291 

"W'olf,  the,  48 

Women,  Phcenician,  dress  of,  8/38  ; 
personal  ornaments  of,  359 ;  toi- 
let of,  870;  social  position  of, 
371 

Woodcock,  the,  45 

Wool,  whence  obtained,  243 ;  the 
white,  of  Damascus,  289 ;  im- 
portation of,  from  Arabia,  292 

Worsley  cited  (see  Homer) 


XENOPHON,      description       of 
Pha*nician  ships  by,  279 ;  cited 
ijwte»)  276,  290 
Xerxes  tests  the   Pha?nician  navy 
in  a  regatta,  278 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Greece,  492;  composition 


ZIM 


of  his  fleet,  494  ;  his  wrath  with 
the  Phcenician  captains,  495 


YAKINLU,  king  of  Arvad,  coer- 
ced into  allegiance  by  Asshur- 
bfijii-pal,  456 


ZAFFERANY,  cape,  114 
Zaherany,  river,  8,  25 

Zarephath  (see  Sarepta) 

Zeb  (see  Achzib) 

Zephon,  god,  840  vote 

Zerka,  river,  supposed  presence  of 
crocodiles  in,  42  vote 

Zenibbabel,  return  of,  to  Jerusalem, 
477 

Zens,  Ph(t»nician  representative  of, 
824 

Zens    Arotrios,   Phcenician    repre- 
sentative of,  832 

Zidon,  407  (see  Sidon) 

Zimirra  (see  SSimyra) 
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Fishing.     By  H.  Cholmoi 

Pennell. 
Vol.   I.     Salmon,    Trout,    and 

With  150  Illustrations.    Cr.  %w 
Vol.    II.     Pike    and    other  Coai 

With  58  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo 

Racing  and  Steeplechasii 

the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Be 
W.  G.  Craven,  &c.  With  s( 
tions  by  J.  Sturgess.     Cr.  Svo, 

Shooting.  By  Lord  Wals 
and  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gall^ 
With  21  full-page  Illustrations 
Woodcuts  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wc 
W'hymper,  J.  G.  Millais,  &c. 
Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  Cr.Sv 
Vol.  II.   Moor  and  Marsh.  Cr.  8t( 

Cycling.      By     Viscount 

K.C.M.G.  a^d  G.  Lacy  Hillii 
19  Plates  and  61  Woodcuts  by 
Bury  and  Joseph  Pennell.  Cr.  8? 

Athletics    and    Football 

Montague  Shearman.  Wit 
page  Illustrations  and  45  Wo 
Stanley  Berkeley,  and  from  Ph 
by  G.  Mitchell.     Cr.  Svo.  lOr.  6 

Boating.     By  W.   B.  Wo 

With  10  full-page  Illustration 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text.    Cr.  Svc 

Cricket    By  A.  G.  Steel 

Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  Wii 
page  Illustrations  and  52  Wood( 
Text,  by  Lucien  Davis.    Cr.  8v( 

Driving.     By  the  Duke  01 

fort.  With  Illustrations  by  J 
and  G.  D.  Giles.     Crov^Ti  Svo. 

Fencing,  Boxing,  and  Wn 

By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  F.  C 
Walter  Armstrong,  E.  B.  3 
and  M.  Provost,     Crown  Svo. 

Golf.    By  Horace  Hutchin 

Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
William    Simpson,    Bart,   a 
Writers.  [In  ik 

Riding.  ByW.  R.WEiR,tf 
OF  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  t 
OF  Beaufort,  and  A.  E.  T.  ^^ 

[Inth 

Tennis,    Lawn    TenniSi 

quets,  and  Fives.       [Infrepa 
Yachting.    By  Lord  Brassi 

DuNRAVEN,  and  other  Writen. 

[Infnfa 


paausHSD  av  Afsssss.  Zo!fcUA.vs,  Gassy,  &*  Co. 


Bl£VelL  —  iRELAftD     UffDER     TIIR 
I      TbDORS,   wilh   a   Succincl   Account   of 

the  Eoriier  Hislory.     By  Richakd  Bag- 

[    .  WELL,  M.A.    Vols.  I.  and  II.   From  the 

.  Snt  invasiim  of  the  Northmen  to  the  yew 

^     1578.     a  vols.  8vo.  32J. 

^n.  —  Works    ay    Alexander 

Bain,  LL.D. 

^dBNTAL  AND  MOXAL  Sc/SJITCS, 
CiowQ  Sto.  lai.  6</. 

^gjTSESAtfD  THE  Intellect.  Svo.isj. 

Amotions  and  the  Will.   8vo.  151. 

ICoc/c,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 
Pa»T  L  DeJHiiien,  41.      PAiT  11.  /»• 

I       Autim,  61.  64. 

^sactical  Essavs.    Cr.  8vo.  21. 

felrrr — Sv   the    IVestern  Sea  : 

pi  Snmmei   Idyll.      By  James   Bakbr, 

k    Author  of 'John  Weslacott'&c.     Crown 

t*  8vo.  &. 

kaker.  —  '  JVar  with  Crime  ' : 
being  A  Selection  of  Reprinted  Papers 
on  Crime,  Pnsan  Discipline,  &c.  By 
T.  Bakwick  Ll.  Bakbh.  Svo.  121.  6J. 
Bker. —  WorksbySieS.  IV.Bakee. 
Sight  Years  in  Ceylon.  Crown 
8vo,    Woodcuts.     51. 

Ths  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in 

CSYiON.  down  Svo,   Woodcuts.  51. 
die. — A    Handbook   for    Steam 
Users;  being  Notes  on  Steam  Eoginc 
■nd     Boiler    Management    a.nd     Steam 


[t —  Works  by  the  Kt.  Bon.  J.  T. 

Bali^LL.D.  D.C.L. 
^B -Reformed  Church  of  Ireland 

(I537-«8S6),    8vo.  71.  dJ. 
Historical  Reviesv  of  the  Legis- 

LaTivs  Systems   Opshative  i.v  Ire- 

tjUtD,  from  the  Invasion  of  Henry  the 
\      SeiiondIolheUmon(ii7i-i8oo}.  Svo.fij. 
Htrker. — A    Short    Manual    of 
''    SURaiCdt.  OpBRATiOflS.     By  A.   E.  J. 
I       Bakker,  F.R.C.S.    Wilh  61  Woodcuts. 
,       Ciown  Svo.  111.  dd. 
lamett. — Fracticaele  Socialism: 
I       Euays  on  Social  Reform.     By  the  Rev. 
'      S.  A.  Barnett,  M.A,  and  Mrs,  Bar- 
t      Nnr.    Crown  8vo.  as.  6/. 
lecker. —  IVorrs    by    Professor 
I       Becker t  translated frvm  Iht  Cirman  by 
I       titt  Sa:  F.  MsTCALF. 
^^ALLUs;  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
I       TttDC  of  Augustus,     Post  Sto.  71.  dd. 
>Charicles  ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the 

Brivsle   life    of   the    Ancienl    Greelis. 
I       Vaa  8vot  ^l.  6d. 


Beaconsfield. —  Works     by      the 

Earl  OF  Beaconsfield,  K.G. 
Novels  and   Tales.    The  Hugh- 


Endymion. 
Lotfaair. 
Conicgsby. 
Tancred    Syba 


Henrietta  Temple. 

Contacini  Fleming,  &c 

Alloy,  Ixion,  &c. 

The  Young  Duke,  &a, 

Vivian  Grey. 
Novels  AND  Tales.  Cheap  Edition, 
complete  in   tl  voK      Crown  Svo.   If. 
each,  boards  ;  11.  &/.  each,  cloth. 

Bennett  and  Murray. — A  Hand- 
book OF  Cryftogamic  Botany.  By' 
A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.  B.Sc  F.L.S. 
and  Gyorgb  R.  Milne  Mukrav,  F.L.S. 
With  378  IllusliatiODS.    Svo.  ifo. 

Bentiey. — A  Te.'ct- Book  of  Organic 
Materia  Mbdica.  ByRosT,  Bestlbt, 
M.R.C.S,Eng.  F.L.S.  With  6a  Illos- ' 
trations.     Crown  Svo.  71.  6J. 

Book   (The)  of  Wedding  Days. 

Arraoged  on  the  Plan  of  a  Birthday  Book, 
Wilh  96  lUustrateii  Borders,  Frontispiece, 
and  Tille-page  by  Walter  Crank  ;  and 
Quotations  for  each  Day.  Compiled  and 
Arranged  by  K.  E.  J.  Reid,  May  ROSS, 
and  Maoel  Bam^ield.  410.  211. 
Boultbee. — A  Commentary  on  the 
39  Articles  of  the  Church  of  EiiKtand, 
BytheRev.T.  P. Boultbee.  Cr.Svo.6r. 

Bourne. —  Works  by  John  Bourns.  ^ 

Catechism  of  the  Steam EnginS' 

in  its  various  Applications  in  the  Arts,  to 
which  is  now  added  a  chapter  on  Aiiand 
Gas  Engines,  and  another  devoted  to- 
Useful  F   ■        "  "  -    -■'    " ^- 

IlluEtrate 
■jt.dd. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine; 
a  Key  to  Ihe  Author's  CatEChjtm  of  the 
Steam  Engine.  With  &7  WoodcuU.  Fcp. 
Svo.  91. 

Recent  Improvements  in  ths 
Stsau  Engine.  With  1x4  Woodcut*. 
Fcp.  Svo.  fu. 

Bowen. — A  Selection  from  the 
Despatches  and  Lbttsss  of  ma 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  F.  Bqwsn, 
G.C.M.G.  D.CL.  LL.D.  Edited  lijr 
Stanley  Lane- Poole,  Auihor  of  tu 
'  Life  of  Lord  Stiattotd  de  Reddiffe.' 
3  vols.  Svo. 

Bowen.  —  Hareow  Songs  and 
other  Verses.  By  Edwaed  E, 
Bowen.    Fcp.  Svo.  it  6d, 
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Brassey.  —    Works    by     Lady 
Brassey, 

A  Voyage  in  the  *  Sunbeam,*  our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Library  Edition.     With  8   Maps  and 

Charts,  and  1 18  Illustrations, 8vo. 2 u. 

Cabinet  Edition.    With  Map  and    66 

Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  7 J.  6d, 
School  Edition.     With  37  Illustrations, 
fcp.  2j.  cloth,  or  3f.  white  parchment 
with  gilt  edges. 
Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustrations, 
4to.  6d.  sewed,  is,  cloth. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 

Library  Edition.    With  2  Maps  and 
114  Illustrations,  8vo.  2is, 

Cabinet  Edition.    With  2  Maps  and 
114  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  71.  6d, 

Popular  Edition.     With   103  Illustra- 
tions, 4to.  6</.  sewed,  is,  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  *  Roaring  Forties,^ 

Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  is,  6d, 

Popular  Edition.     With  183  Illustra- 
tions, 4to.  6d,  sewed,  is,  cloth. 

The  Last  Voyage  to  India  and 
Australia  in  the  *  Svnpf.am,*  With 
Charts  and  Maps,  and  4c  Illustrations  in 
Monotone  (20  full-page),  and  nearly  200 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  from  Drawings 
by  R.  T.  Pritciiett.     8vo.  2Ij. 

Three  Voyages  in  the  •  Sunbeam,* 

Popular  Edition.  With  346  Illustrations, 
4to.  2S,  dd. 

Bray. — The  FHii.osorHV  of  Neces- 
sity', or.  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter. 
By  Charles  Bray.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  51. 

Brinkley's  Astronomy.    Re-edited 

and  Revised  by  J.  W.  Stimihs,  D.D. 
and  F.  Brunnow.  Ph.D.  With  49 
Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Browne. — An  Exposition  of  the 

$gARTiCLESf  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.,  Bbhop  of 
Winchester.    8vo.  i6j. 

Biyant. — Educational  Ends;  or, 

the  Ideal  of  Personal  Development.  By 
Sophie  Bryant,  D.ScLond.  Crown 
8vo.  6s, 

Buckle. — History  OF  Ciyilisation 
IN  England  and  France,  Spain  and 
t^      Scotland,  ByHENRYTuoMAsBucKLE. 
Ik     3  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s, 


Buckton.—  IVoRA's  by  Mrs. 

BUCKTON 

Food  and  Home  Cookery, 

1 1  Woodcuts.    Crown  8va  2J.  6 

Health  in  the  House,    V 

Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.   Crown 

BulL — Works  by   Thomas 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the 
agemrntof  their  Health  At 
Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  1 
Room.     Fcp.  8vo.  u.  dd. 

The  Maternal  Managemi 
Children  in  Health  and  £ 
Fcp.  8vo.  IS,  6ii, 

BuUinger. — A  Critical  Li 
and  Concordance  to  the  I 
AND  Greek  New  Testament. 
Rev.  E,  W.  BuLLiNGER,  D.D. 
8vo.  15J. 

Burdett — Prince,  Princess 
People  :  an  Account  of  the  Sa 
grcss  and  De\*elopment  of  our  owr 
as  illustrated  by  the  Public  Life  ar 
of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Pri 
Princess  of  Wales,  1863-18S9.  By 
C.  BURDETT.    8vo.  2 1  J. 

Carlyle.  —  Thomas     and 
Welsh  Carlyle, 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History 

Life.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A 
I.  and  II.  1795-1835,  8vo.  32/. 
in.  and  IV.  1834-1SS1,  8to.  32 

Letters  and  ATemorials  of 
Welsh  Carlyle.  Prepared  f 
lication  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  an 
by  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  3  vols.  { 

Case. — Physical  Realism; 

an  Analytical  Philosophy  from  the 
Objects  of  Science  to  the  Physic 
of  Sense.  By  Thomas  Case 
Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  C.C.C.  £ 

Cecil.  —  Notes  of  my  Jo 
ABOUND  the  World.  By  Evelvj 
With  15  Plates,     i  vol.  8va  12s. 

Chisholm. — Handbook    of 
MERCiAL  Geography.    By  G.  C 
HOLM,   M.A.,   B.Sc.     With  29 
8vo.  i6x. 

Churchill.  —  Speeches    by 
Randolph  Churchill^  M.P.   1 
and  Edited,  with  an  Introducti 
Notes,  by  Louis  J.  Jennings 
2  vols.  8vo.  241. 


ISlavers,  the  Despot's  Champion: 

a  Scots  Biography,     iiy  A  Southern. 
I        Crown  8vD,  y.  6J. 

^leilc. — T//S    Gas    Engine.       By 

:        DUGALDCLEftK.     With  101  Illuslrations 

and  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  71.  td. 

^3otld. — The  Stoky  of  Creation.- 
a  PtuD  Account  of  Evolution.  By 
Edwaed  Clodd.  With  77  Illuslrations. 
Crown  8vD.  (u. 

blutterbuck.  —  The    Skipper    in 

tlBcrtC Sbas.    ByW.J.  CnjTTERnucK, 

,        one  of  the  Authors  of  "Three  in  Norway.' 

'        Wilh  numerous  Illustrnlions.  down  Svo. 


Coats. — j4  Mandal  of  Pathology. 

I  By  Joseph  Coats,  M.D,  Pathologist 
I  to  the  Western  InErmary  and  the  Sick 
I  Children's  Hospital,  Cla^w.  With  364 
L      Illustrations.     Svo.  311.  bd, 

COlenso. — The  Pentateuch  and 
L  Book  op  yosHUA  CmriCALLr  Ex- 
[  AiiiNBD.  By  J.  W.  COLKMso,  D.D. 
t       ble  Bishop  of  Natal,     Crown  Svo.  6t. 

Koiojn.~~A theestone  Prsorv:  a 
r     Tale.    By  L.  N.  COMVH.    Cr.  Svo.  a/,  bd. 

Pnder.  —  A   Handbook   to    the 
BiBLS,  or  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
SctiptuiFS  derived   Irom   Ancient  Moon- 
I        ments  and  Modem  Exploration.     By  F. 
I        R.  CONDER,  and  Lieut.  C,  R.  CONDKR. 
I       K,E.     Post  Bvo.  71.  6d. 

■'Onington.  —  lyoEKs    sr   John 

CONINCTON,    M.A. 

^HS  .Mneio  of  VlEOrL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo,  6r. 

HWsPasjfs  OF  Virgil.  Translated 
into  Eoglish  Prose.     Crown  Svo.  (is. 

^njbeare    &    tJowson.  —  The 

Lips  and  Epistles  of  St.  Pa  vl. 

By  Ihe  Rev.  W,  J.  Coktbrare,  M.A. 

and  the  Very  Kcv.  J.  S.  HowsoN,  D.D. 
XJbruy  Edition,     a  vols.  Svo.  si/, 
Stndvnl's  Edition.     1  vol.  crown  Svo.  6j. 

^OOfce.  —  Tablets   of   Anatomy. 


the  TablcLi  believed  to  be  most  useful  to 
,       Stodents  generally.     Post  4I0,  Jr.  &/. 

SooUdge. — Svt-iss  Travel  and 
Swiss   Gvidb-Books.     By  W.  A.   B. 

.  CouLiPGE,  fellow  of  Magilnlen  CoUt^e, 
OiSatA,  and  Udilorof  tiKAlfint^unial, 


Cox. — A  General  Mistory  of 
Greece:  frotr.  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Death  of  Alexander  the  Great;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  to  the  Present 
Time,  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
fiort.,  M.A.  With  II  Maps  and  Flans. 
Crown  Svo.  I"     '  ' 

CT&-w{OTd.^J?EM/N!SCENCES  OF    J-O- 

RBiG.w  Tr.ivsl.  By  Robert Crawfobd, 
M.A,  Author  of  '  Across  the  Pampas  and 
the  Andes.'  Crown  Svo.  Jj. 
Creig;hton.  —  History  of  the 
Papacy  Dvrihg  tub  Reformation. 
By  the  Rev,  M.  CREtGHTON,  M.A. 
8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  1378-1464,  331,  ( 
Vols.  ni.  and  IV.  1464-IJ18,  3^1. 

Crookes.  —  Select  Methods  in 
Chemical  Analysis  (chiefly  Inorganic). 

By  William  Ckookbs,  F.R.S.  V.P,C.S, 
With  37  Illustrations.     Svo.  a^s. 

Crump.  —    Works    by    Arthor 

Crump 

A  Short  Enquiry  into  the  Posh-  ■ 
ation  OF  Political  Opinion,  (rom  the 
Reign  of  the  Great  Familiesto  the  Advent 
of  Democracy.     "        -     '  ' 

AnInVESTIGATION INTO  the  CASSESy 

OF  THB  Geba  t  Fall  in  Prices  whi 

took  place   COINCIDENTLY  tflTn  T 

DdiiiONSTiSATiON  OF  Silver  by  GbR' 

MANY.      Sto.  6j. 

CuUey, — Handbook  of  Practical 
TsLBGRAPHr,  By  R,  S.  Cbllry, 
M.  Inst.  CE,  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
Svo.  l6r. 

Curzon. — Jiussu  in  Central  Asia 
IN  1888.  By  the  Hon.  George  Curmn, 
M.P.  Fellow  of  All  Souk"  CoUege, 
Oxfonl.  With  Illustrations,  Maps,  Ap- 
peadices,  and  an  Index.      -  -    '    '*   - 

Davidson. — An  Introouction  to 
THB  Study  ofthb  New  TBstambnt, 
Critical,  Exegctica],  and  Theological. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Revised  Edition.     3  vols.  Svo.  30/. 

DavidsoD. —  Works  si  William 
L.  Davidson,  M.A. 
The  Logic  of  Definition  Ex- 
plained AND  Appued.  Crown  8to,  6(, 
Leading  AND  Important  English 
Words  Explained  and  Exbuflifisd. 
Fep.  Svo.  31.  W. 

De  Reddiife. — The  Life  of  the 
Higiit  1/on.  Strati 
ytscovNT  SrsAipoBo  De  Rbdcuppb.  . 
By  SiANLEv  Lase-Poolk.  WiUi  3 
Foiuoils,    a  toIs,  Svo.  j^. 
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De  Salis.  —  Works  by  Mrs,  Db 
Salts, 

Savouries  A  la  Mode.    Fq).  8va 

IJ.  boards. 

Entries  A  la  Mode,     Fcp.  8vo. 

is,  6d,  boards. 

Soups  and  Dressed    Fish  A  la 

Mode,     Fcp.  Svo.  u.  dd.  boards. 

Oysters  A   la  Mode,    Fcp.  Svo. 

ij.  6i/.  boards. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  A  la 

Mode,     Fcp.  Svo.  is,  6d,  boards. 
Dressed  Vegetables  A  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  Svo.  is,  6d,  boards. 

Dressed   Game  and  Poultry  A 

la  Mods,     Fcp.  Svo.  is,  dd,  boards. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  A  la  Mode, 

Fcp.  Svo.  I  J.  6d,  boards. 

Cakes    and    Confections   A    la 
Mode,    Fcp.  Svo.  is.  6(/.  boards. 

De  Tocqueville. — Democracy  in 
America,  By  Alexis  db  Tocque- 
ville. Translated  by  Henry  Reeve, 
C.B.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  its, 

Deland. —  Works  by  Mrs,  D eland, 
John  Ward,  Preacher:  a  gtory. 
Crown  Svo.  Cabinet  Edition,  6s,  ;  Popu- 
lar Edition,  2s.  boanls,   2s,  dd,  cloth. 

The  Old  Garden,  and  other  Verses. 

Fcp.  Svo.  5j. 

Florida  Days,    With  12  Full-page 

Plates  (2  Etched  and  4  in  Colours),  and 
about  50  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by 
Louis  K.  Harlow.     Svo. 

Dickinson. —  Works  by  W,  How- 
SHIP  Dickinson,  M,D,  Cantab, 
On  Renal  and   Urinary  Affec- 
tions,   With  12  Plates  and  122  Wood- 
cuts.    3  vols.  Svo.  ;f  3.  4J.  td. 

The  Tongue  as  an  Indicator  of 

Disease  :  being  the  Lumbeian  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  March  iSSS.    Svo.  7^.  6d, 

Dixon. — Rural  Bird  Life;  Essays 

on  Ornithology,  with  Instructions  for 
Preserving  Objects  relating  to  that 
Science.  By  Charles  Dixon.  With 
45  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  5j. 

Dowell. — A  History  of  Taxation 
AND  Taxes  in  England  from  the 
Earuest  Times  to  the  Year  1885. 
By  Stephen  Dowell,  Assistant  Solici- 
tor of  Inland  Revenue.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Altered.  (4  vols.  Svo.) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
2IX.  Vols,  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxcf,  2IJ. 


Doyle. — The  Official  Bar 
OF  England.  By  James  £.  ] 
Showing  the  Succession,  Digniti 
Offices  of  every  Peer  from  1066  t< 
Vols.  L  to  III.  With  i,6oo  P( 
Shields  of  Arms,  Autographs,  &c. 
4to.  ^5.  5/. 

Doyle. —  Works    by  J,  A,  L 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxfo 

The  English  in  America: 
ginia,  Maryland,  axd  the  Cajh 
Svo.  iSs, 

The  English  in  America, 
Puritan  Colonies,    2  vols.  Sv< 

Doyle. — MiCAH  Clarke:  his 

ment ;  with  some  Account  of  his  \ 
from  Ilavant  to  Taunton  with  I 
Saxon  in  the  Summer  of  16S5.  . 
the  Adventures  that  befell  them 
the  Western  Rebellion,  and  of  the: 
course  with  James  Duke  of  Mon 
Lord  Grey,  and  other  Persons  of  C 
By  A  Con  AN  Doyle.     Crown  8 

Dublin  University  Press  £ 

(The)  :  a  Series  of  Works  und 
by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fel 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Abbott's  (T.  K.)  Codex  Rescriptus 
ensisofSt.  Matthew.    4to.  21s, 

— — —  Evangel  iorum  VersI 
hieronymianaex  CodiceUsseriano( 
ensi).     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  21s, 

Allman's  (G.  J.)  Greek  Gcomctr 
Thales  to  Euclid.     Svo.  los,  6d. 

Burnside  (W.  S.)  and  Panton's  [I 
Theory  of  Equations.     Svo.  12s,  ( 

Casey's  (John)  Sequel  to  Euclid's  Ek 
Crown  Svo.  3x.  6d, 

■  Analytical  Geometiy 
Conic  Sections.     Crown  Svo.  7/. ' 

Davies's  (J.  F.)  Eumenides  of  X& 
With  Metrical  English  Translation 

Dublin  Translations  into  Greek  anc 
Verse.     Edited  by  R.  Y.  TyrreU 

12S,  6d, 

Graves's  (R.  P.)  Life  of  Sir  1 
Hamilton.     3  vols.     I5f.  each. 

Griffin  (R.  W.)  on  Parabola,  Ellip 
Hyperbola.     Crown  Svo.  6r. 

Hobart's  (W.  K.)  Medical  Langnag 
Luke.    Svo.  I  dr. 

Leslie's  (T.  E.  Clifie)  Essays  in  I 
Economy.    Svo.  lor.  td. 

Macalister's  (A)  Zoology  and  Morj 
of  Vertehrata.    8va  lor.  6d. 

[Comtimuid  am  m*t 


Jniversity  Press  Series 

^'i   (Jsmcs)   Mathematical    aod 


W.  H.  S.)  Introdnctioa  to  Logic 

Svo.  5j. 

[,  M.)  Minual  of  Hislology,  Fcp. 

(R,  A.)  Eiamples  in  the  Analytic 
ly  of  Plane  Curves.  Fcp.  Sro,  Sf. 
(R.)Correspondence  with  Caroline 

Edited  by  E.  Dowdcn.  Svo.  141. 
!  (W.  J.)  The  vEneid  of  Vi^l, 
translated  into  English  Blank 
Cfown  Svo.  7j.  td. 
[R.  V.)  Cicero's  Correspondence. 
and  II.  Svo.  each  12/. 
■ ~  The  Achatnians  of  Aristo- 

translated  into  English  Verse. 
Svo.  *s.  td. 

r.  E.)  Goethe's  Faust,  Transla- 
t  Notes.     Svo.  lit.  6d. 

The  Veil  of  Isis  :  ft  Series 

rs  on  Idealism.    Svo.  tos.  6d. 
(G. )  The  Growth  of  iho  Homeric 

Svo.  61. 

Ita. —  Works  by  the  Ji£y. 

BO  Edersheim,  D.D. 

FB  AND   Times  of  Jesvs 

'assiAir.     2  vols.  Svo.  24/, 

?y  AtfD  JirSTORV  I!f  kela- 

0  THS  AfES^Mir;  the  Waiburton 

H,  I880-ISS4.      Svo.    I». 

—   Works    Br     C.    y. 
OTT,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Claucester 


TKIANS.      16/, 

ws.    S^.  td. 

IS.    %a.^. 

:  EriBrLEs.     lai.  W. 

«»8,  COLc^siANs,  and  Philemon, 

)NtANs.     7/,  dd, 

7At.  LSCTUSES  OX  THELiFS 

\lOKa7ssU3  Christ.    Svo,  izj, 

TSMOIR  OF  WlLLlASf  ELI.IS, 

K  AccovsT  OF  /IIS  Conduct- 
^HG.  S)i  Exiici.  E.  Elus.   With 


English  Worthies.    Fcp.  Svo.  is.  ■ 

each,  sewed ;   Ij.  (>d.  each,  cloth. 

DARwtfi,     By  Grant  Allen. 
Marlborough.    By  G.  Saintsbury. 


AoMiRAi.    Blake.     By    Da' 

ILUJNAV, 

Raleigh.    By  Edmund  Gosse. 
Steele.    By  Austin  Dobson, 
Ben JoNsox.    By  J.  A.  Svmonds.-. 
Canning.    By  Frank  H.  Hili. 
Claverhouse.       By    Mowbrav 

MORKCS. 

Erichsen. —  Works  bv  John  Eric 
ERlCHSElf,  F.R.S. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Scr- 
grrv:  Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  In- 
juries, Diseases,  and  Operations.  With 
1,025  ItluslratioQs.     a  vols.  Svo.  481. 

On  Concussion  of  the  Sphve,  NeR' 

vous  Shocks,  and  other  Obscure  Injuries 

of  the  Nervous  System.    Cr.  Svo.  IQi.  bd. 

Ewald.  —  Works    by    Professor 

Ueinrich  Ewald,  of  Gottingen. 

The  Antiquities  of  Israel. 
Translated  fiotn  the  Gennnn  by  H.  S. 
Solly,  M.A.     Svo.  iu.  6t/. 

The  History  of  Israel.  Trans, 
lated  from  the  Gernmn.  8  vols.  Svo. 
Vols.  1.  and  II.  24/.  Vols,  HI,  and 
IV.  ai/.  Vol.  V.  181.  Vol.  VI.  \ti. 
VoL  VII,  71/.  Vol.  VIU.  with  Index 
(0  the  Complete  Work,  iSi. 
Fairbaim. —  Works  by  Sir 
FAiRBAiRif,  Bart.  C.E. 

A  Treatise  oif  Mills  and   Mil, 
WORK,  with  iS  Plates  and  333  Woodi 
I  vol.  Svo,  35/. 

Useful  Information  for  Ekgi- 
KEBRS.  With  many  Platei  and  Wood* 
cuts,     3  vols,  crown  Svo.  311.  6d. 

Farrar.  —  Language    and    Lan- 

OOACBS.  A  Revised  Edition  of  Chafltrt 
OH  Language  and  Families  efSfttih.  By 
l\  W.  Eakkar,  D.D.  Crown  Svo,  6>. 
Firth. — Our  Kiif  Across  the  Sea. 
By  J.  C.  FiRTK.  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand.  With  a  Preface  by  Mr.  Fboude. 
Fcp.  Svo.  ta. 

Fitzwygram.    —  Horses       and 

Stables.  By  Mnjor-General  Sir  F. 
Fltzwvcram,  Bart.  With  19  pages  of 
Uluslrationf ,    8*0,  y 
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Fletcher. — Characters  in  ^  Mac- 

BETir,'  Extracted  from  « Studies  of 
Shakespeare.*  By  George  Fletcher, 
1S47.     Crown  8vo.  2j.  6d, 

Forbes. —  A  Course  of  Lectures 
o.v  Electricity,  delivered  before  the 
Society  of  Arts.  By  George  Forbes. 
With  17  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice 
OF  Archery,  By  the  late  Horacb 
Ford.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised 
and  Re-written  by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With 
a  Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman,  M.A. 
F.S.A.    8vo.  14J. 

Fox. — The  Early  History  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Edition,  8vo.  i8j. 

Cabinet  Edition,  cr.  8vo.  6s, 

Francis. — A    Book   on  Angling; 

or.  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch;  including  full  Illustrated  List 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  151. 

Freeman. — The  Historical  Geo- 
graphy of  Europe.  By  E.  A.  Free- 
man. With  65  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo.  3IJ.  6d, 

Froude. —  Works    by  James    A. 
Froude. 
The   History  of  England^  from 

the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  cr.  8vo.;£'^.  lis. 
Popular  Edition,  12  vols.  cr.  8va  £2,  2x. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects.   4  vols,  crown  8vo.  24J. 

Cas£sar  :  a  Sketch.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  i8j. 

Oceana;  or,  England  and  Her 

Colonies.  With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  boards,  2s,  6d.  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies; 
OR,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards, 
2s.  6ii.  cloth. 

The    Tpro    Chiefs    of   Dunboy; 

or,  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  his 
Life,  1795  to  1835.  2  vols.  8vo.  32r. 
1834  to  1 88 1.     2  vols.  8vo.  32r. 

Gairdner  and  CozX:^.— On  the  Dis- 
eases Classified  by  the  Negistrar- 
General  as  Tabes  Mese>iterica,  By 
W.  T.  Gairdner,  M.D.  LL.D.  On 
THE  Pathology  of  Phthisis  PulmO" 
^.  nalis.  By  Joseph  Coats,  M.D.  With 
^  IlJustratioas.    8vo.  12s.  6*/. 


Galloway.  —  The     Fundam 
Principles  OF  Chemistry  Prac 
Taught  by  a   New  Metro 
Robert  Galloway,  M.R.I.A. 
6s.  6d. 

Ganot. —  Works     by    Pro* 

Ganot.  Translated  by  E.  Ati 
Ph.D.  F.C.S. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 

SICS.  With  5  Coloured  Plates  : 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  15^. 

Natural  Philosophy  for 
ral  Peaders  and    Young  R 
With  2  Plates,  518  Woodcuts, 
Appendix  of  Questions.    Cr.  8va 

Gardiner.  —  Works    by    S. 

Pawson  Gardiner^  LL.L 

History  of  England^  fro: 

Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  C 
of  the  Civil  War,   1603-1643. 
crown  8vo.  price  6s.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great 
War^   1642- 1 649.     (3  vols.) 
1 642- 1 644.     With  24  Maps.    8 
Vol.   IL    1644-1647.     With  21 
8vo.  24r. 

Garrod. —  Works  by  Sir  A 
Baring  Garrod^  M.D.  F.. 

A  Treatise  on  Gout  and. 
MA  TIC  Go  ut  {Rheum A  tow  Am 
With  6  Plates,  comprising  21 
(14  Coloured),  and  27  Illustrati 
graved  on  Wood.    8vo.  2ix. 

The  Essentials  of  Ma 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Edition,  revised  and  adapted  to  l 
Edition  of  the  British  Pharmacop 
Nestor  Ti rard,  M. D.    Cr.  Sva 

Gerard. — Orthodox:  a  Nove 
Dorothea  Gerard.    Crown  8v 

Gibbs.  —  England     and 
Africa.    By  Edmund  J.  Gibbs. 

Gibson—^  Text-Book  of  El 
TARY  Biology,  By  R.  J.  I 
Gibson,  M.A.  With  192  Illusi 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Godolphin.— T^iv^    Life    of 

Earl  of  Godolphi.\\  Lord  Hig 
surer  1 702-1 71a  By  the  Hon. 
Elliot,  M.P.    8vo.  15^. 

Goethe.— Pa  ust.  A  New  Trani 

chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ;  with  Ii 
tion  and  Notes.  By  James  Adbti 
Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Pa  UST,    The  Second  Part 

Translation  in  Verse.  ByjAUi 
Birds.    Crown  8vo.  61; 


ptattSHsa  BY  JtfsssRs.  Lose 


-  Anatomy,  Descriptive 
SuKGtCAL.  By  Henrv  Gray, 
,  Wilh  569  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
J  numbct  of  which  arc  coloured, 
led    by    T.    Pickering    Pick. 

'The  Works  of  Thomas 
GKBMff,  laic  Whyle's  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Oxford.  Edited  by 
NzTTLESHiP,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
e  (3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.— 
iphical  Works.  Svo.  16/.  each. 
[I. — Miscellaoies.  With  Index  (o 
ee  Volumes  and  Memoir.  Svo.  211. 
'TJVESS  OP  God,  and  Faith: 
jiy  Sermons.     By  T.  H.  Grben. 

,  —  A  Journal  op  the 
s  OP  Jl'i.va  CsoRca  2V.  King 
AH  IV.  AND  QuBKn  Victoria. 
:  late  C.  C.  F.  Grgvillb,  Esq. 
by  II.  Rebve,  C.B.  Cabinet 
I,     8  vols.     Crown  8vo.  6r.  each. 

An  Encyclopedia  op 
TacTVRB.  By  Joseph  Gwilt, 
.  Illustrated  with  more  than  (,700 
■iagsonWood.  Revised  by  Wyatt 
iRTK.     Sto.  511.  6^. 

1. —  Works  by  If.  Hidek 

7AKD. 

iVith  33  IHustiations  by  M. 
raNHAGKN  and  C.  H.  M.  Kekk. 
8vo.  31,  6d. 

QffATSRMAiN.  With  31  II- 
00*  by  C.  II.  M.  Kerr.    Crown 

1  Revenge;  or.  The  War 
:  LiTTLS  Hand.  Ciowa  Svo,  2t. 
;  is.  &/.  clolh. 

;  Qc/ARircH,  V.C.  A  Novel, 
Svo.  61. 

'XA :  beiDg  an  Account  of  Ihe 
id  Vengeance  of  (lamiachis,  Ibe 
Egyptian,  as  set  forth  by  his  own 
With  29  FulI-pnEC  Iliuslralions  by 
■iffenhagen  and  R,  Catoa  Wood- 
Crown  Svo,  61. 

ns. — Liter  AS  y  Worksrs; 
[rims  to  the  Temple  of  Honour. 
N  Grokt.r  Hargkeavbs,  M..'^. 
W. 

AoYxcs  »y  Bret  Harts. 
Casquinez  Woods.  Fcp. 
,  boards;  u.  6J.  clolh. 

Frontier,     ifimo.  is. 

■KAKD  SSDGE.       l6mo.   IS. 


H&rtwig;. —  WorksbvDr.Hartw. 
The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonder^ 

With  II  Pinles  and  303  Woodcuts. 

lor.  &/. 
TheTropicalWorld.  WithSPIate^JB 

and  172  Woodcuts,     Svo.  loi.  bd.  ^ 

The  Polar  World.    With  3  Maps, 

8  Plates,  and  85  Woodcuts.    8vo.  Itu.  6rf. 
The  Subterranean  World.   With 

3  Maps  and  8a  Woodcuts.     Svo.  lOr.  fid. 
The  Aerial   World.     With  Map, 

8  Plates,  and  60  Woodcuts.    Svo.  lor.  6rf. 
The  following  books  are  extracted  from  the 

forgoing  works  by  Dr.  Hartwig  : — 
Heroes  op  the  Arctic  Regioss.^ 

With  19  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  21.3 

cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  ,  fl 

WONDERSOPTHETROPICALFORESfS,   * 

With  40  II  lust  rations.      Crown  Svo.  u, 

clolh  extra,  gitt  edges. 
Workers    Under    the  Ground; 

or,  Mines  and  Mining.      With  29  Illua. 

Irations.     Crown  Svo.  2J.  cloth  extra,  gilt 

edges. 

Marvels  Over  Our  Heads.   With 

39   Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  as, 

extra,  gilt  edges. 
Marvels  Under  Our  Pest.   Wi 

32  Illuatraiiotts,    Crows  Svo.  ax. 

extra,  gill  edges. 
Dwellers  in  the  Arctic  REGioi 

With  29  lllustrntions.   Crown  Svo,  xr. 

doth  extra,  pit  edges. 
W/JKED    Life   in   the    Tropici 

With  55  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo.  as.  td. 

doth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Volcanoes     and     Marthquanes. 

With  30  lUustrations.  Crown 

doth  extra,  gill  edges. 
Wild  Animals  of  the   Troph 

With  G6  Illustrations.   Crown  Svo.  y. 

dolb  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Sea   Monsters  and    Sea    Birds. 

With  75  lUuslralioiis.  Crown  Svo.  xr.  69^ 

cloth  extra,  gill  edges. 
Denizens  op  the   Deep.      With 

Ii7lllustr3tionE.  Crown  Svo,  1^,61/.  ctuib 

extra,  gilt  edges, 
Hassall. — The  Inhalation  TREAT' 

tiBNT  OP  DissASSS  OP  THE  Organs 

Kbspiration,    including    Connimi 

By    AnTiniR     Hill    Hakall,    1 

With  19  Illustrations  of  Appamlui. 

Svo.  1 2i.  61/. 
Havelock.  —  Memoirs     op 

HsNar  Uavbiock,  K.C.8.    By  Johw 

Clark  Marskma-n.    Crown  Svo.  }>.  i>d. 
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Hearn. — T//e  Governme^ttofEkG' 

LAS'D  :  its  Structure  and  its  Development. 
Ijy  William  Edward  IIearn,  Q.C. 
8vo.  i6x. 

Helmholtz.  —  J  J  orks  by  Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz. 

Oir  THE  SENSATlO^'S  OF  TONE  AS  A 

Physiological  Basis  for  the  Theory 
OF  Music.    Royal  8vo.  2&r. 

Popular  Lectures  oy  Scientific 
Subjects,  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  i^s,  or  separately,  71. 6c/.  each. 

HerscheL — Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy, By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  ITerschel, 
Bart.  M.A.  With  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
Square  crown  Svo.  12s, 

Hester's  Venture:  a  Novel.     By 

the  Author  of  'The  Atelier  du  Lys.* 
Crown  Svo.  2s,  6J. 

Hewitt  —  The  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  IFomen, 
including  the  Diags'osis  of  PrEG' 
naxcy.  By  Graily  IIewitp,  M.D. 
With  211  Engravings.     8vo.  24J, 

Higginson.  —  The      Afternoon 

Landscape:  I'ocms  and  Translations. 
By  Thomas  Wemwokth  Higoinsun, 
Colonel  U.S.  Army.     Fcp.  Svo.  5^. 

Historic  Towns.    Edited  by  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.I-.,  and  Rev.  William 
Hunt,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Cro^%'n  Svo.  3;.  dd,  each. 

London,    By  W.  E.  Loftie. 
Exeter.    By  E.  A.  Freeman. 
Bristol,   By  AV.  Hunt. 
Oxford.    By  C.  W.  Boase. 
Colchester,    By  E.  L.  Cutts. 

Cinque      Ports.     By     Montagu 

Burrows. 
Carlisle,    By  Mandell  Creigh- 

TOX. 

Holmes. — A  Svstem  of  Surgery^ 

Theoretical  and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by 
various  Authors.  Edited  by  Timothy 
Holmes,  M.A.  and  J,  W.  Hulke, 
F.R.S.     3  vols,  royal  Svo.  £^  4^. 

Hopkins. — Christ  the  Consoler; 

a  Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Eluce  Hopkins.    Fcp.  8va  2s.  6d. 

Howitt — Visits  to  Remarkable 

Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William 
Howitt.  With  80  Illustrations  engraved 
^       on  Wood.    Crown  Svo.  $f« 


Hudson  &  Gosse. — The  Roi 

OR  *  Wheel- Animalcules,*  B 
Hudson,  LL.D.  and  P.  H. 
F.R.S.  With  30  Coloured  Plates 
Parts.  4to.  lOr.  6j'.  each.  Con 
2  vols.  4to.  £^  I  Of.  W'i:h  Supp 
£^,  4/.    Supplement  separately,  i 

Hullah. —  Works  by  John  Ho 

Course  of  Lectures  on  thx 
TORY  OF  Modern  Music.    Svo. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  . 
sition  Period  of  Musical  JK 
Svo.  I  or.  6J, 

Hume. — ThePhilosophical  I 
OF  David  Hume,      Edited  by 
Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.    4V0 
56J.     Or  separately.  Essays,  2  vc 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature.     2  vc 

Hurlbert. — France  and  Hei 

PUBLIC :  a  Record  of  Things  St 
Heard  in  the  *  Centennial  Year, 
By  Wm.  Henry  Hl'kijiert,  A« 
'  Ireland  under  Coercion.' 

Hutchinson.  —  Works  by  H 
G,  Hutchinson, 

CKICKET/NiJ  S.lirs  AND  St 
Consisting  of  scraps  of  advice  to 
(chiefly  on  points  of  cricketing  1 
by  one  of  them— of  saws  no! 
enough  to  hurt  anybody,  and  of 
picked  up  between  the  innings, 
rectilinear  Illustratiuns  by  the  j 
i6mo.  is. 

The  Record  of  a  Human 
Fcp.  Svo.  3J.  6J. 

Huth. — The  Marriage  of  . 

K'lN,  considered  with  respect  to  tl 
of  Nations,  the  Result  of  Expc 
and  the  Teachings  of  Biology. 
Alfred  H.  Huth.     Royal  Svo. 

In    the  Olden   Time :  a  T 

the  Peasant  War  in  Germany.  By 
of  '  Mademoiselle  MorL'  Cr.  Sva 

Ingelow. —  Works  by  Jean 

LOIY. 

Poetical  Works,  Vols.  I.  a: 
Fcp.  Svo.  I2J.    Vol.  in.  Fcp.  & 

Lyrical  and  Other  Poems, 

lected    from    the    Writings    of 
Ingelow.    Fcp.  Sva  2J.  6d.  dotl 
31.  cloth  gilt. 

Irving. — Physical  and  Che. 
Studies  in  Kock-Mbtamor 
based  on  the  Thesis  written  for  thi 
Degree  in  the  University  of  London 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Irving,  D.Sc 
Svo.  5x. 


FUBusHKD  BY  Afassss.  LonGUASfs,  Grsbx,  &•  Co. 


IKines. — Tmf.  Long  Whitk  Moun- 
\  TjUN;  or,  a  Journey  in  Manchuria,  with 
.  SB  Accounl  of  the  Historf,  Admiiiistra- 
1  tion,  and  Keligidn  of  that  Province.  By 
'  H.  E.  JAME5,  of  Hct  Miijesiy^s  Bombay 
\       Gvil  Service.     With  lUiulraiions  and  a 

Map.     t  vol,  Svo.  341. 
^ameson. —  Wokks  av  Mrs,  Jame- 
son. 

J^GEJfDS  OF  THE  SaIKTS  AJITD  MaH- 
TYKS.  With  19  Kidiingsand  1B7  Wood- 
cuts.    3  vol;.  31/.  6d. 

'JCSGENDS  OF  THE  MaDONNA,  the 
ViTgiQ.  Msiy  a^    teptesenled  in   Sacred 

I       and  Legendary  Art.     With  17  Etchings 

!       mod  1G5  Woodcuts.     I  \o\.  21;, 

i£xGS/fos  OF  THE  Monastic  Orders. 

\       With    II   Etchings    and  SS  Woodcuts. 

I  vol.  an: 
SisTORYOF  THE  Savioor,  HisTypcs 
and    Precursors.      Completed    by   LJidy 
Eastlake.    With  13  Etchings  and  zBl 
Woodcuts.     I  vols.  43/. 

feBeries. — Fif.ld  and  Hedgerow  : 

I         laiSt     Essnys     of     RICHARD     JEFFEKIBS. 

I       Ciown  Svo.  fo. 

lenkin.  —  Papers,    Literary, 

I  JKMTON,  F.R.S.S.  L.  &  E.  Edited  by 
I  SmwiYCoLvin.  M.A.  aodj.  A.  EwrNG, 
I  F.ILS.  With  Memoir  by  RoBEKT  Louis 
I  Stkve)»on.  3  vols.  Svo.  31;. 
nSaop.~-/i'DGE  Lynch:  a  Tale  of 
the  California  Vincpids.     By  George 

LH.JKSSOP.    Crown  Svo.  61. 
^^xm.—TnE  Patentee's  Man- 
ual; a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  I'lactice 
of  Letters  I'alent.     By  J.  JOHNSOd  and 
I ,    J.  H.  JOHNSON.      8vo.  tor.  bd. 

IQtniSton. — A  General  Diction- 
I  AMY  OF  CeocnAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physi- 
\  nl.  Statistical,  and  Histoiicul ;  a  com- 
'  ptoeGMCtlecroflhe  World.  ByKEiTH 
[       JOHNSTON.     Medium  Svo.  4U. 

'vtutstone.— v^  Short  Introduc- 
tion TO  the  Study  OF  Lome.     By 

I  Laurkhck  JaiiNSTO.\E.  Crown  Svo. 
it.  6A 

<4rdail.  —  Works    by     William 

^     LstGHTOtf  Jordan,  F.R.C.S. 

"■^as  Ocean:  a  Treatise  on  Ocean 

I       CurT«Dts  snd   Tides  and    their   Causes. 

'      8vD.  ail. 

Shu  New  Principles  of  Na  tural 

f      PhKjosophy.   With  13  plates.   Svo.  2\$. 

3ifB  Winds  :  an  Essay  in  Illustration 
of  the  New  Principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
sopby.     Crown  Svo.  ai. 

""  "tandaro OF Valcie.   &vo.6s. 


Jukes.—  Works  by  Andrew  Jokes, 
The  New  Man  and  the  Eternal. 

Lips.     Crown  Svo.  ts. 
The   Types  of   Genesis,      Crown 

Svo.  7J.  W. 
The  Second  Death  and  the  Pe- 

STITUTION  OP  ALL  THINOS.    CtOWQ  8vO. 

y.6d. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Kingdom. 

Crown  Svo.  21,  6d. 
The  Names  of  God  in  Holy  Scrip- 

TuRB:  a  Revelation  of  His  Nature  s 
Kelalioiuhips.     Crown  Svo,  41.  &/. 

Justinian. —  The    Institutes    > 
Justinian :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Huschke,     with    English    Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes,  and   Sommaiy,      ^- 

Thouas  C,  Sandars,  M.A,    Svo.  ]Si, 

Kalisch.  —  Works  by  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  M.A. 

Bible  Studies.  Part  I.  The  Pro- 
phecies of  Balaam.  Svo.  loi.  til.  Part 
IL     The  Book  of  Jonah.     Svo.  tot,  6<(. 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; with  ft  New  TrunsktioD.  Vol.  I, 
Genesis,  8to.  18/.  Or  aiJapted  for  the  ' 
General  Reader,  its.  VoL  11.  Exodus,  < 
I  IS.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader, 
izr.  Vol.  in.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15J,  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Si. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  151.  or  . 
adapted  for  the  General  Keader,  &r. 

Hebrew  Grammar.  With  Eier 
ciscs.  Part  I.  Svo.  lu.  6d.  Key,  Sf- 
Fart  11.   lai.  &/. 

Kant. —  Works  byEmmanuelKant. 
Critique  of  Practical  Pbason. 
Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott.  Svo,  iv.fitf. 
Introduction  to  Logic,  and  ms 
Essay  om  tub  Mistaken' Subtiltt 
op  the  Pol'k  fiauKEs.  TnniUted  br 
T.  K.  Abbott.  With  Notes  by  S,  T. 
Coleridge.     8vo.  6s. 

Kendall. —  Works   sy  May  Ken- 
dall. 
From  a  Garret.    Crown  Svo.  6j. 

Dreams  to  Sell;    Poems,     Fcp. 


KiUtck. —  Handbook  to  Mill's 
Svstsm  op  Logic.  By  the  Re».  A-  IJ. 
K1U.IGK,.  M JL    CtDwn  Svo,.  ^^  id. 
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Kirkup. — An  Inquiry  into  Social- 
ISM.  By  Thomas  Kirkup,  Author  of 
the  Article  on  *  Socialism  '  in  the  '  £ncy- 
clopnxlia  Britannica.'    Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Kolbe. — A  Short  Text-book  of 
Inorganic  Chrmtstry,  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Kolbe.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  T.  S.  Humpidge,  Ph.D. 
With  a  Coloured  Table  of  Si'>ectra  and 
66  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  js,  6r/. 

Ladd.  —  Elements  of  Physiolo- 
gical Psychology:  a  Treatise  of  the 
Activities  and  Nature  of  the  Mind  from 
the  Physical  and  Experimental  Point  of 
View.    By  George  T,  Ladd.    8vo.  2ii. 

Lang^. —  Works  by  Andrew  Lang. 

MyTII^  RiTUALy  AND  RELIGION  2 
vols.  crov^Ti  8vo.  2iJ. 

Custom  AND  Myth ;  Studies  of  Early 

Usage  and  Belief.  \Vith  15  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  71.  tcU 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6j.  td. 

Books    and    Bookmen.     With    2 

Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.  6j.  61/. 

Grass  of  Parnassus.     A  Volume 

of  Selected  Verses.     Fcp.  Svo.  dr. 

Letters  on  Literature.  Crown 
8vo.  6s.  GI. 

Ballads  of  Books.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

The  Bl  ue  Fair  y  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  With  numerous  Il- 
lustrations by  IL  J.  Ford  and  G.  P. 
Jacomb  Hood.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Lauehton. — Studies    in    Naval 

history;  Biographies.  By  J.  K. 
Laugiiton,  M.A.     Svo.  lor.  6</. 

Lavigerie. — Ca  r  dina  l  La  i  vgerie 
axd  Sla  very  IX  Africa.     1  vol.  Svo. 

Lecky. —  Works  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
History  of    England     in    the 

ElGIlTBBNTH  CSNTURY.  8vo.  Vols. 
I.  &  II.  1700-1760.  36J.  Vols.  III. 
&  IV.  1760-1784.    36J.    V0IS.V.  &VL 

I784-I793.   36J. 

TheHistor  yof  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charlbmagnb, 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  i6s. 

History  OF  the  Rise  and  Influ- 
BNCB  of  thb  Spirit  of  Rationausu 
IN  Europe,    avols.  crown  Svo.  idr. 


Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— ^.  L 

A  Ramble  in  British  Colvmb 
J.  A.  Lees  and  \V.  J.  Clutti 
Authors  of  'Three  in  Norway.' 
Map  and  75  Illustrations  from  \ 
and  Photographs  by  the  Authors. 
Svo.  dr. 

Lewes. — The  History  of  a 

SOPHY^  from  Thales  to  Comt 
George  Henry  Lewes.  2  vols,  i 

Light  through  the  Crann 

Parables  and  Teachings  from  th 
Side.  First  Series.  Crown  I 
sewed  ;  is.6d.  cloth. 

Lindt. — PicTURESQ  ue  Ne  w  G 

By  J.  W.  LiNDT,  F.R.G.S.  ' 
Full-page  Photographic  Illustratii 
42r. 

Liveing. —  Works  by  Roberi 
iNG^  M.A.  and  M.D.  Canto. 

Handbook  on  Diseases  0. 
Skin.    Fcp  Svo.  5^. 

Notes  on  the  Treatment  0. 
Diseases,    iSmo.  3/. 

Lloyd. — A  Treatise  on  M^ 

iSMf   General  and  Terrestrial. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.    Svo.  iqt. 

Lloyd. — The  Science  of  Ag, 
TUBE.    By  F.  J.  Lloyd.    Svo. 

Longman. — History  of  the 
AND  Times  of  Edward  II 
William  Longman.    2  vols.  8v 

Longman. —  Works  by  Frel 
W.  Longman^  Balliol  ColUff^ 

Chess  Openings.    Fcp.  Svo. 

Frederick  the  Great  ani 
Seven  Years'  War,    Fcp.  Svo. 

A  New  Pocket  Dictionai 
the  German  and  Engush 
CUAGBS.    Square  iSmo.  zr.  (uL 

Longman's  Magazine.    Put 

Aionthly.     Price  Sixpence. 
Vols.  1-13,  Svo.  price  $s,  each. 

Longmans'  New  Atlas.    P 

and  Physical.  For  the  Use  of 
and  Private  Persons.  Cousistioj 
Quarto  and  16  Octavo  Maps  ai 
grams,  besides  Insets  and  16 
Plates  of  Views,  &c.  Eogiav 
Lithocraphed  by  Edward  Sta 
Edited  by  Gbo.  G.  CursKOLM 
B.Sc.     Imp.  4ta  or  imp.  Svo.  U 


more. WoKXS   By    SURCEOK- 

Sey^KAz.  Sir  T.  Lokcmore. 
'  GosSHOT   /A^f/x/«5/  their  History, 

Characleristic  Features,  Cdmplications, 
and  General  Ttotment,  With  jE  Illiu- 
trations.  8vo.  31/,  bd. 
The  Illustrated  Optical  MAfr- 
UALi  at.  Handbook  ai  InsliuclioDS  for 
the  Guidance  of  Surgeons  in  Testing 
Qualil}'  and  Range  of  Vision,  and  in 
l3istinguishing  and  dealing  with  Dpiical 
Ddects  in  General,  With  74  Drawings 
mnd  Diagfams.    Svo.  14J. 

Loudon. —  Works  BY  J.  C.  Loodon, 
F.L.S. 

EscyclopjEdia  op  Gardening. 
With  1,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  iii. 

EtKYCLOPMDIA  OF  ACRICULTURB ; 
the  I^ying-out,  Improvemenl,  and 
Huiageinenl  of  Landed  Property.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.     Svo.  311. 

Ekcyclof^dia  of  Pi^NTS ;  the 
specific  Chancier,  ic.  of  all  Plants  found 
in  Great  Britain.     With  13,000  Wood- 

Labbock, — The  Origiit  of  Civili- 

ZATtON  ANO  THB  PRmmVR  COHDITfON 
OF  Man.      Bf  Sir  J.    Lcgbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.R.5.     With  Illuslrations.     Sto. 
18/. 
Lyall.— TVs  Autobiography  of  a 
Slakder,    By  Edna    Lvall,  Author 
of  'Donovan,'   'We  Two,"   &c.     Fcp. 
Sto.  u.  sewed. 
Lyra  Germanica  ;   Hymns  Trans- 
lated   from    ihe    Geiman    bf    Mlu    C. 
WiNKwoBirH.    Fcp.  Svo.  y. 
Macaulay. —  IVorks  ajid  Life  of 

Lord  Macaulav. 
History  of  Enclano  from  the 

Accession  of  Jaubs  the  Second  : 
Popular  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  Svo.  5^. 
Student's  Edition,  a  vols,  crown  Svo.  IV. 
People's  Edition,  4  vols,  crown  Svo.  i6j. 
Cabmel  Edition,  8  vols,  post  Svo.  48/, 
Ijbrarr  Edition,  $  vols.  Svo.  C*- 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
tuitk    Lays   of  Anurnt  RostB,   in   t 
voliune : 
Populu  Edition,  crown  Svo.  ar.  €d. 
Authorised  Edition,  crovni  Svo.  a.  6d.  vt 
31.  bd.  gilt  edges. 
I     Critical  and  Historical  Essays: 
I        Student's  Edition.  I  vol.  crown  Svo.  61. 
'        People's  Edition,  3  vols,  crown  Svo,  %s. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols,  post  Svo.  344- 
lAhiarf  Eililion,  3  vols.  8vo.  36/. 

[CmltMiud  aimt. 


Essays  which  may  be  had   separi 
alcly  price  6if.  each  sewed,  ti.  each  clolll! 
Addison  and  Walpole. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
Cioker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Hailam's  Constitutional  History. 
Warren  Hastings.     (3^.  sewed,  6d.  dotIi,j 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essafs], 
Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
Lord  Bacon. 
Lord  Clive. 

I^rd  Byron,  and  The  Comic  Dramatisti 
the  Restoration. 


The  Essay  on  Warten  Hastings  anr 

by  S,  Hales,  ij,  6rf. 
The    Essay   on   Lord   Clive  annotated  b; 

h.  courthopb  bowbn,  m.a.  21.  6j.  ^ 
Speeches: 

People's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  Jr.  &/. 
Miscellaneous  Writings  : 
People's  Edition,  i  vol.  crown  Svo.  4^.  6t 
Libraiy  Edition,  3  volt.    Svo.  3 1/. 
Lays  of  Ancient  Home,  &v. 
lUustraled  by  G.  SduKf,  fcp.  4to.  tOr.  6A 

Bijon     Editi-^ 

iSmo.  21.  dd.  gilt  lop. 

Popular    Ediliofl 

fcp.  4tO.  6d,  sewed,  I,r.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  WegucUn,  crown  8*^ 


Annotated  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  11.  sewed  U.61 

doth,  or  31.  6J,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Miscellaneous     Writings    ait. 

spsbchbs : 

Popular  edition,  I  vol.  crown  Svo.  2i.  6d.' 

Student's  Edition,  in  i  vol.  crown  Sro.  &X 

Cabinet  Edition,  including  Indian    Fefl 

Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  M 

ceilaneous  Poeme,  4  vols,  post  Svo.  £4* 

Selectiqjvs  from    THS    WRITim 

OF  Lord  Macavlay.    Edited,  oilhO 

cauonal   Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon.  S 

G.  O.  Trrvelvan,  Bart,  Crown  Svo.  ti 

Complete   Works  of  Loxo  Mm 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lok 
Macaulav.     fly  the  Right  Hon. 
G,  O.  Trkvelvan,  Bart. 
Popular  Edition,  I  vol.  crown  Svo.  ir.  C 
>itudeni's  Edition,  t  voL  crown  Svo,  6>. 
Cabmei.  yAViXdu,  »  Na\i.  wjft,  *n^  vw. 
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Macdonald. —  Works  by    George 
Macdonald^  LL,D. 
Unspoken    Sermons,      First    and 

Second  Scries.  Crown  8vo.  31. 6^.  each. 
Thinl  Scries.     Crown  Svo.  7j.  6d» 

The    Miracles   of    Our    Lord. 

Crown  Svo.  31.  6</. 

A  Book  of  Strife^  in  the  form 
of  The  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul: 
Poems.     i2mo.  6j. 

Macfarren. —  Works  by  Sir  G.  A, 

Macfarren, 
Lectures  on  Harmony^  delivered 

at  the  Royal  Institution.     Svo.  12s. 

Addresses  and  Lectures^  delivered 

at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  6r.  6f/. 

Macleod. —  Works  by  Benry  D, 
Macleod^  ALA, 
The     Elements     of     Banking, 

Crown  Svo.  51, 

The    Theory  and  Practice   of 

Banking,  Vol.  I.  Svo.  12s,  Vol.  II.  14^. 

The   Theory  of   Credit.    2  vols. 

Svo.     Vol.  I.  ^s.  6d, 

[Vol.  J  I,  in  the  press, 

McCuUoch.  —  The     Dictionary 

OF  COAf MERGE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVI- 
GATION of  the  late  J.  R,  McCulloch, 
of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  Latest  Edi- 
tion, containing  the  most  recent  Statistical 
Information  by  A.  J.  Wilson,  i  vol. 
medium  Svo.  with  1 1  Maps  and  30  Charts, 
price  63J.  cloth,  or  7ox.  strongly  half- 
fxjund  in  russia. 

McDoug^U. — ^fF.MOIRs  OF  Francis 
Thomas McDouGALL,  JXC.L,  F.R.CS, 
sometime  Hishop  of  Labuan  and  Sarawak, 
and  of  Ilarricttc  his  Wife.  Ly  her 
Brother,  C 11 AR  I.E.S  Joi  i  N  13  u  N  yon.    Svo. 

Mademoiselle    Mori:   a  Tale  of 

Modern  Rome.  13y  the  Author  of  '  The 
Atelier  du  Lys.'     Crown  Svo.  2s,  6d. 

MahafTy. — A  History  of  Clas» 
siCAL  Greek  Literature,  By  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Mahaffv,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
Vol.  I.  Poets,  ^s,  tJ.  Vol.  II.  Prose 
Writers,  ^s.  tJ. 

Malmesbury.  —  Memoirs   of    an 

Ex-Minister:  an  Autobiography.  By 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  G.C.  B.  Crown 
Svo.  7x.  6d. 

Manning^. — The  Temporal  Mis* 
siONOF  THE  Holy  Ghost  ;  or,  Reason 
and  Revelation.  By  H.  E.  Manning, 
D.D.  Cardinal-Axchbishop.    Crown  SvOt 


Manuals  of  Catholic  Philos 

(Stonyhurst  Series) : 

Logic,    By  Richard  F.  Clark 

Crown  Svo.  $s, 

First  Principles  of  Knowl 
By  John  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  i 

Moral  Philosophy  {Ethics 
Al  1  tural  La  If') .  By  Joseph  Ri< 
S.J.    Crown  Svo.  $s. 

Natural  Theology.     ByBES 

JiORDUER,  S.J,     Crown  Svo.  6j.  i 

\Ntariy  n 

Psychology,    By  Michael  M. 

S.J.     Crown  Svo.  6j.  6^.    [Prcpat 

General  Miitapiiysics,  By 
Rickaby,  S.J.     Crown  Svo.  5.-. 

IPrt'faf 

Martin. — Navigation  and  N 
cal  Astronomy,  Comiuled  by 
Commander  \V,  R.  Martin, 
Sanctioned  for  use  in  the  Royal 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  tl 
miralty.     Royal  Svo.  iSj. 

Martineau —  Works     by    J 

Martineau^  D,D. 
Hours   of  Thought  o*v  Sa 
Things,     Two    Volumes    of  Sc] 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  Ts,  6J,  each. 

Endeavours  AFTER  the  Chru 

Life,    Discourses.     Crown  Svo.  ' 
Matthews — Pen  and  Ixk.    P 

on  Subjects  of  More  or  Less  Impoi 
By  Br ander Matthews.  CroH-n  J 

Maunder's  Treasuries. 

Biographical  Treasury.    E 

by  W.   L.    R.   Cates.     New  E* 

with  Supplement  brought  down  to 
by  Rev.  J  as.  Wood.     Fcp.  Svo.  6 

Treasury  of  Natural  Hist 

or,  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Svo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6x. 

Treasury  OF  Geography^  Phy 

Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Pol 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  81 

Scientific  and  Literary  2 

suRY.    Fcp.  Svo.  dr. 
Historical  Treasury:  Outlir 

Universal  History,  Separate  Histoi 
all  Nations.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  \ 
W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A.     Fcp.  Svo.  6 

Treasury   of    Knowledge 
Library  of  Reference.     Comji 
an  English    Dictionary  and   Grai 
Universal  Garetteer,  Classical  Dictii 
Chronology,  Law  DictiooAiyy  Ax. 
Svo.  6f. 

\C0Umued9H  nextfi 


pvtLisHEa  ay  Jifsssxs.  Losgxai/s,  Crnm.v,  &•  Co. 


Matinder's  Treasuries— ^riin/i'iM^. 

TVf  T^EASUKV  OF  Bible  Know- 

tSDCa.     3y  ihe   Rev.  J,  Avre,  M.A. 

With  S  Maps,  15  I'lates,  and  300  WooJ- 

aoi.    Fcp.  8to.  61. 

The      Treasury     of     Sotanv. 

-BV,   F.H.S. 

Viih  774  Woo 

vols,  fcp,  Svo, 

Max  lA^WtS.— Works  by  F.  Max 
MOllf.r,  M.A. 

Biographical  £ssa  vs.    Crown  Svo. 

71.  w. 
Selected   £ssays  on  Language, 

Mythologv  and   Religion.    2    vols, 

Lectures  on  the  Science  op  Lan- 
guage.    2  vols,  eiown  Svo,  t6i, 

S^SEE  Lectures  on  the  Science 
OP  La-vguacs  and  its  Place  i.v 
Gbnsbal  Education,  delivered  at  ihe 
Oifocd  University  ExtensiuD  Meeting, 
1889.     Crown  Svo.  21. 

India,  IVuat  Can  it  Teach  Us 9 
A  Course  of  Leclures  delivettd  before  the 
tinivcrdt}'  of  Cambridge.      Svo.  \2t.  6J. 

BiBBEST  Lectures  on  the  Origin 
ASB  Growth  op  XsLtatoM,  as  illus- 
tnted  by  the  Religioos  of  India.  Crown 
Bvo,  71.  6i£ 

Introduction  to  the  Science  or 

XEUGION:  Four  Lectures  deUvercd  at  the 
Royal  IiuUluiion,     Crown  Svo,  7/.  6rf. 

Natural   Religion.    The   CifTord 

Lectures,  delivered  l»(oiC  the  Universily 

of  Glasgow  in  iSSS.    Crownttvo.  10;.  &/. 

The  Science  OP  Thought,  8vo.  aij. 

Biographies  or  Words,  and  the 

UosieopthsAryas.  Crown 8vo,  7j,&/, 

A   Sanskrit   Grammar  for   Be- 

GIKSEHS.     New  and  Abridged  Edition, 

By  A.  A,  MacDonell.    Crown  Svo.  ts. 

May. — The  Constitutional  His- 
tory OP  England  sincb  tns  Acces- 
sion op  Gbosge  III.  1760-1870.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  ERSKtns 
May,  K,C.B.     3  vols,  crown  Svo,  \%s. 

Meath. —  Works  by  the  Earl  of 

MsATH  {Lord BrabasorC). 
Social  Arrows  :  Reprinted  Articles 

on  various  Social  Subjects.     Ct.  Svo.  51. 
Prosperity  or  Pauperism  1  Phy- 

ticAi,  InJustiiai,  and  Technical  Training. 

(Edited  by  the  EaulovUkatu),  Svo,  51. 


Melbourne.  —  The      MelbourS 

Papsrs:  being  a  Selection  from  Doa 
ments  in  the  pouessioa  of  Earl  Cowpc 
K.G.  Edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Sandbk 
B.A.     With  Freface  by  Earl  CowpU 

Melville.— A'op'fits  BY  G.J.  WnYit 

Melville.  Crown  Svo.  Ii.  each,  boaidr' 

I/.  6J.  each,  cloth. 
The  Gladiators.  I     Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter.  Kate  Coventry. 

Good  for  Nothing.  Digby  Grand. 

The  Queen's  Maries, ,  I     General  Bounce. 

Mendelssohn.— TVs  Letters  C 
Fbuz  Mbnoblssohn.  Translated  ^ 
Lady  Wallace,    a  vols,  crown  8v     --^ 

Merivale. —  Works  bv  the  V&x 
Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  dX 
Dean  of  Ely. 

History  op  the  Romans  (Tnde\ 
THE  SuriSR.    8  vols,  post  Svo.  ^.  ^ 

The  Pall  op  the  Roman  Repo 
uc :  a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Centn 
of  the  Common  weal  Ih.     l3mo.  "js.  (xt. 

General  History  of  Rome  PROi 


Mapi.    Fcp.  Svo.  3r.  bd. 

Meyer. — Modern     Theories 

CuexiSTRY.  By  Professor  LOTIU 
Meyer,  Translated,  from  Ihe  Fifl 
Edition  of  the  German,  by  P,  PhilU] 
Bemon,  D.Sc.  (Lond.)  B.Sc  (Vict 
■  F.C.S.  :  andW.  Carletox  WlLUA)^" 
B.Sc.  (VicL)  F.CS.    Svo.  iSr. 

Mill. — Analysis    of    the  Phei^ 
ME.vA  OP  TUB  Human  Minis. 
James  Mill,     With   Notes,    III 
live  and  Critical.     3  vols.  Svo.  aSi. 


W^.— Works    by    Joh 
Mill, 


StuaH 


Principles  OF  Political  EcoNOUi 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  jar. 
People's  Edition,  i  vol.  crown  Svo.  y,     ^ 

A  System  op  Logic,  Ratiocinative 
and  Inductive.     Crown  Bvo.  jr. 

On  Liberty.    Crown  Svo.  is.  44. 

On  Representative  Governmei 
Crown  8va.  21. 

Utilitarianism.    Svo.  51. 

Examination    of    Sir     Willij 
SAStiLTON's  PmLosofur.    Svo.  ifa, 

Nature.,the  Utilctyof Religioi 

AKD  Theism,     TMettsaip.    ^i-a. 
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Millen —  Works  by  W.  Allen 
Miller^  M,D,  LL.D. 

The    Elements   of    Chemistry^ 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  Re-edited, 
with  Additions,  by  H.  MACLEOD,  F.C.S. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

V<3.     I.  Chemical  Physics,  i6f. 

VoL    II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  24/. 

VoL  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  31J.  6^. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
OF  Inorganic  Chemistry,  With  71 
Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  ^r.  6d, 

Mitchell. — A  Manual  of  Prac- 
tical Assaying,  By  John  Mitcheli^ 
F.C.S.  Revised,  with  the  Recent  Dis- 
coveries incorporated.  By  W.  Crookes, 
F.R.S.     8vo.  Woodcuts,  31/.  6d. 

Mitchell. — Dissolution  and  Evo- 
lutioxand  the  Science  of  Medicine: 
an  Attempt  to  Co-ordinate  the  necessary 
Facts  of  Pathology  and  to  Establish  the 
First  Principles  of  Treatment.  By  C. 
PiTFiELD  Mitchell.    8vo.  idr. 

Molesworth.  —  Marrying  and 
Giving  in  Marriage:  a  Novel.  By 
Mrs.  Molesworth.    Fcp.  8vo.  zr.  6d, 

Mozley. — The  Word,     By  the  Rev. 

T.  Mozley,  Author  of  *  Reminiscences 
of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment.*   Crown  8vo. 

Mulhall. — HisTOR  Y  OF  Prices  since 
THE  Year  1850.  By  Michael  G. 
Mulhall.    Crown  8vo.  6/. 

Murchison. —  Works  by  Charles 

MuRCHisoN^  M,D,  LL,D,  &>€, 
A   Treatise  on  the   Continued 
Fevers  of  Great  Britain,    Revised, 
by  W.  Cayley,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.    8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  2$s, 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases 
of  the  Liver,  jaundice,  and  Abdom- 
INAL  Dropsy,  Revised  by  T.  Lauder 
Brunton,  M.  D.  and  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
M.D.     8vo.  with  43  Illustrations,  24J. 

Murray. — A  Dangerous  Catspaw: 
a  Story.  By  David  Christie  Murray 
and  Henry  Murray.     Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Murray. — Gobi  or  Shamo  :  a  Story 

of  lliree  Songs.     {The  Great  Desert  of 
Gobi  or  Shamo, — Comweirs  Geography.) 
By  G.  G.  A.  Murray,  New  College, 
Oxford.     I  vol.  crown  8vo. 

Murray    and    Herman.  —  Wild 

Darrie:  a  Story.  By  Christie  Murray 
k      jad  H£NRY  Herman.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 


Nelson.— Z^rrffif^  andDespa 
OF  Horatio,  Viscount  ATelsonS 
and  arranged  by  John  Knox  Lauc 
M.A.    8vo.  i6s, 

Nesbit. —  Works  by  E,  Nesbi 
Lays  and  Legends.  Cr.  8v< 
Leaves  of  Life  :  Verses.  Cr.  8 

Newman. — On  the  Disease 

the  Kidney  Amexablb  to  Sr 
Treatment,  By  David  Ne' 
M.D.    8vo.  i6s, 

Newman. —  Works  by  Carj 

Newman, 
Apologia  pro  VitA  SuA.     ( 

8vo.  6j. 

The  Idea  of  a  University  de. 
and  illustrated.    Crown  8vo. 
Historical    Sketches,      3 

crown  8vo.  dr.  each. 

The  Arians  of  the  Fourth 

TORY,     Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Select  Treatises  op  St,  A. 
ASius    IN  Controversy    wm 
Arians,     Freely  Translated, 
crown  8vo.  15J. 

Discussions  and  Argumena 
Various  Subjects,    Crown  8vc 

An  Ess  A  Y  ON  THE  Developme 
Christian  Doctrine,    Crown  % 

Certain    Difficulties   pel 
Angucans  in    Cathouc   Te^ 
Considered,  Vol.  i,  crown  8vo. 
Vol.  2,  crown  8vo.  51.  td. 

The  Via  Media  of  the  Ang 
Church,  illustrated  in  Lec 
&*C,     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  6s,  each. 

Essays,  Critical  and  Histoi 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12s, 

Essays  ON  Biblical  and  onE 
siastical  AfiRACLSS,    Crown  8v 

An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Graa 
OF  Assent,    js,  6d, 
Present  Position  of  Catholj 
England,    Crown  8vo.  71, 

Callista  :  a  Tale  of  the  Third 

tury.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

The  Dream  of  Gerontius,    ] 

6d,  sewed,  is,  cloth. 

Verses    on    Various    Occa^ 

Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Newnham. —  Works  by  the 
H,  P,  Newnham, 
The     All 'Fa  ther  :    Ser 

preached    in  a  Village  Church. 
Preface  by  Edna  Lyall.  Cr.  8va . 
Thy  Heart   with  My  He. 

Four  Letters  on  the  Holy  Comm' 
i8ma  Ji/.  sewed ;  6^  doth  limp ; 
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Ue. HOOBS  WITH  A  ThEEE'INCH 

TUSSCOPE.     By   Captain   W,    Noble. 

fVith  a  Map  of  the  Moon,  Cr.  Evo.  41.  6d, 

ICOtt. — Lathes   akd    Turn- 

',  Simple,  Mechanical,  uid  Oraimen- 

1y  W.  n.  NORTMCOTT.     With  338 

itioDs.     8vo.  iSj. 

int — Novels   bv  Mks.   Oli- 

fUANT. 

SDam.  Cr.  8va  is.  bds. ;  u.  Gd.  cl. 
^S^CTST. — Cr.Svo.  ij.bds.;  11.  bd.  cl. 
tor  Cak:  the  Sequel  of  a  Life, 
^mwn  8vij.  Gs. 

-Astronomy    for     Ama- 

':  a  Practical  Manual  of  Telescopic 

h  adapted   lo  Moderate  Inslni- 

.         Edited  by  J.   A.   Westwood 

I^LIVER.      With    several     lUusliations. 

ro  8vo.  71.  6J. 

—A    Manual  op  Anatomy 
CmK  Skkior  Students.    Bj'Edmi;nd 
Owen,  M.B.   F.K.C.S.  Surgeon  lo  St. 
tiaras  Hospital,   London,  and  co-Lec- 
lurei     nn     Surgery,    Ute    Lccluier    on 
*  Anatomy  in  its  Medical  Sehool.     With 

numerous  Illustiations.  Crown  Svo. 
Owen. —  The  Comparative  Ana- 
tossy  AND  Physiology  of  thb 
VeRrBBRiTS  Anlvals.  By  Sit 
Richard  OwBN,K.C.B.&c.  With  1,47a 
Woodcuts,     3  vols.  8vo,  £3,  ly.  64. 

Paget. —  IVoRtrs  BY  Sis  James 
Paget,  Bart.  F.R.S.  D-C.L.  Syc. 
CitNicAL  Lectures  and  Essays. 
EilitedbyF.  HowabdMabsh.  8vo.  15/. 
ZscrvREs  ON  SvRcicAL  Patho- 
tOdY.  Re^edilcd  by  the  Author  and 
W.  TURNEK,  M.B.  8vo.  with  131 
Woodcuts,  3IJ. 

Pasteur. — Loots  Pasteur,  his  Life 
Mid  LaV>our!i.  By  his  Son-in-Law. 
Translated  Tiom  the  French  by  Lady 
Claud  Hamilton.    Crown  Sva  y.  fc/. 

Payea. — Lndustrjal    Chemistry ; 

a  Manual  tor  MsnufaelHrera  and  for  Col- 
lege* or  Technical  Schools;  aTronslation 
of  Paven's  •  Pixels  de  Chimie  Indus- 
tridle.'  Edited  by  B.  H.  Palfl.  With 
69S  Woodcuts.    Medium  Svo.  4U. 

Payn. — Novels  by  James  Payn. 
TheLuckortheDarrells.  Crown 

Svo.  I/,  boards ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 
Thicker  than  Water.   Crown  8va 
II,  boards;  11.  bd,  cloth. 

Pears. — The  Pall  op  Constanti- 
NOPLX:  being  the  Story  ol  the  Fourth 
Cnmde,    By  EDWiN  Pzars.    8vih  t6/. 


Pennell,— Oi?^  Sentimental  Jom 

NSY    THROUGH    I-'RANCE    and    iTAl 

By  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Robi 
Pknsell.  With  a  Map  and  lao  ItU 
lialions  by  Joseph  Peonell.  Crown  8» 
6r.  cloth  or  vegetable  vellum. 

Perring;. — Hard  Knots  in  Shaki 
spsarb.  By  Sir  PillUP  Pebkino,  E~* 
8vo.  l!.  dd. 

Pole.— The  Theory  of  the   Mt 

DBSN    SCIRNTIFIC     GAMB    OP     WHIS 

By  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.    Fcp.  8«).  at.  6 
Pollock.—^  Nine  Men's  MoRRiCi 

Stories  Collccfed  and  Re-eollecled, 

Walter  liERHiES  Poli.oc»l     Croi 

Svo.  6(. 
Porter.— The  Histor  vof  the  Cor, 

OP    KovAt    £.\-Gi.XRBRS.       By    Maj< 

General    Whitwokth    Poktek,    R.: 

a  vols.  Svo.  Its. 

Prendergast.— /jffi^'iJVD,  from 

Restoration   to  the    Revolulion,    16 

1690.  ByJOHNp.  PRKMJEEf.AST,  SvOi] 

Proctor.—  Works  BY  Ji.A.  Procto 

Old  and    New  AsTPONOirY. 

Parts,  %i.  dd,  each.     Supplcmentar/  9 

tion,  IJ.     Complete  in  I  vol.  410.  361,' 

[/«  iearst  ef  fubHe^im' 

The  Orbs  Around  Us  ;  a  Seriea 
Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Met4i 
and  Comets.  With  Chart  and  Diagram 
crovra  Svo.  Sr. 

Other   Worlds  than  Ours; 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  nnde  ^^ 
Light  of  Recent   ScientiGc   Reieaicll 
With  14  Illustrations,  crown  Svo.  y. 

Ti/s  Moon  ;  her  Motions,  AspeC 
Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition.  W 
Platc5,Charts.Woadculs,&c.   Cr.8vo.$^ 

Universe   of   Stars; 
Researches  into  and  New  Viea 
ing   the   Constitution  of   the 
With  23  Charts  and  1 
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Larger  Star  Atlas  for  the  Libi 
in  13  Circular  Maps,  wilh  [ntiodue 
and  a  Index  Pages.     Folio,  I5J.  Or  U 

The  Stuoent's  Atlas.    In  T 

Circular  Maps  on  a  Uniform  Projectk 
an.l  one  Scale,  wilh  Two  Index  M«^ 
Wilh  a  letterpress  Introduction  illustn 
by  several  cuts.  Svo.  51. 
NEf  Star  Atlas  for  the  Libra 
the  School,  and  Ibe  Observaioiy,  ii 
Circular  Maps.  Crown  Svo.  5>. 
lOmlt'iaiai  »n  — " 


Proctor. —  jyosKs  £!'/!.  A.  Proctor, 

Light  Sciejvce  for  Leisure  Ho  urs; 
FainilJa.r  Etsavs  on  Scientilic  SubjecU. 
3  voU.  crown  810.  51.  each. 

Chanve  and  Luck;  a  Discussion  of 
ihe  Lawtof  Lutk,  Coinddenccs,  Wigets, 
Lotlcries,  and  tbc  Fallacies  of  Gambling 
&o.  Ctowo  Svo,  2f.  bopjils ;  u,  bd.  elolh. 

Studies  of   Venvs-Trassits ;  an 

Investigation  of  Ihe  Circumstances  of  [he 

Tmniils  of  Venus  in    1S74  and   l88l. 

With  7  Diagrams  aod  lo  Plates.    Syo.  5j. 

■      How  to  Play  Whist:  with  the 

>Laws   and  Etiquette   of    IfNisr. 
Ctown  Sva  31.  6d, 
Home   Whist:  an  Easy  Guide  to 
Coirect  Flay.     l6mo.  is. 
The   Poetry  of  Astronomy.    A 
Series  of  FnmilkcEssBri.  Crown  Svo.5j. 
The   Stars    in   their    Seasons 
An  Easy  Guide  to  a  Knowledge  of  Ihe 
Star  Groups,  in  II  Lai^  Maps.     Im- 
perial Sim.  ^. 
Star  Primer.    Showing  the  Starry 
SVy  Week  by  Week,  in  24  Hourly  Maps. 
Crown  4to.  Zi.  bd. 
The  Seasons  Pictured  in  48  Sun- 
Views  OF  THB  Earth,  wid  14  Zodiacal 
Maps,  &c     Demy  4to.  5/. 
Strength  and  Happiness,  Crown 

*8vo.  y. 
Strength:  How  to  get  Strong  and 
keep  Strong,  with  Chapters  on  Rowing 
and    Swiniining,     Fat,    Age,    and    the 
Wnisl.      With  9   Illustrations.      Crown 

Hoaca  IVaVS Made  SVOOTH.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crown 
Svo.  5/. 

Our  Place  Among  Infinities.  A 
Series  of  Essays  contrasting  oui  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infi- 
nities Around  us.     Ciown  Svo.  5/. 

miE  MxPANSE  OF  Hea  i^en.  Essays 
on  the  Wonders  of  the  Fimiament.  Crown 
Svo.  5j. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  Observa- 
TORy,  Tomb,  ano  Temple.  With  Illus- 
trations.     Crown  Sto.  ;j. 

Pleasant  Ways  IN  Science.  Crown 
8vD.  5^. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astro- 
NOUY.     Crown  Svo.  5/, 

Nature  Studies.  By  Grant  Allen, 
A,  W1L.SON,  T.  Foster,  E.  Clodd,  and 
S.  A  Vroctok.     Crown  Svo.  p. 

'^/si/xs  ^sADixfGs.    By  E.  Clodd, 

I  A.  Witjsat*.  T.  Foster,  A-  C.TUkyard, 

"  dii.  A.  Pkoctoil     Crown  8vo.  y. 


Prothero.—  The    Pioneers 

J^oGsass  OF  Eyausn  Faruu 
RowukND  E.  pROTUEBO.    Cro 
Sf- 
Pryte.  —  The    Ancient    Si 

CWC'^CH .- ID  Hislorica!  Essay.  1 
Prvce,  M.A,  Canon  of  Bar 

8vo.  6j. 

Quain's  Elements  of  Anal 

The  Ninth  Edition.  Re-edited  by 
Thomson,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.S- 
Edwakd  Albert  Schafk*.  F.I 
George  Dancer  Tkanc  Vi 
wards  of  1,000  Illustiations  en^ 
Wood,  of  which  many  we  O 
3  vols.  8va.  tSr.  each, 

Quain. — A  Dictionary  of  , 
cms.  By  Various  Writers.  EdUi 
Quain,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &e.  VI"" 
Woodcuts.  Medium  Svo.  311.  fi 
or  401.  half-russia ;  to  be  had 
2  vols.  34J.  cloth, 

RawHnson. —  The     Histor 

PiKESIii.i.  By  GrOKCE  RaWI 
M.A.  Canon  of  Canlerbuiy,  he. 


Svo.  a. 
Reader.—  Works    by    Emu 

Header. 
Echoes  of  Thought:  a  Me 
Verse.  Fcp,  Bvo.  51.  cloth,  gill ' 
The  Ghost  op  Brankinsha 
other  Tales.  With  9  Full-ptge  : 
tions.  Fcp.  Svo.  3j.  td.  cloth  et 
edges. 

Voices  feoju  Plower-Zas 
Original  Couplets.  A  Birthday-I 
Language  of  Flowers,  l6nio.  W.( 
doth ;  2t.  6d,  roan,  pit  edges,  or 
table  vellum,  gill  top. 
Fairy  Prince  Follqw-m 
or,  the  Magic  Bsacslst, 
by  Wm.  Reader.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  edges ;  or  31.  id.  vegetable 
gilt  edgea. 
Reeve.  —  Cookery    and 

KSSFINa.  ByMrt.  HENKyREKV 
S  Coloured  Plates  and  37  W 
down  Svo.  Sj. 

Rendle  and  Norman.— 7>/i 
OF  Old  SouTiitfAKK,  and  theii 
Btions.  By  William  REMDUt,f 
Author  of '  Old  Southwaik  audits 
and  Philip  Norman,  P.S.A. 
numero^is  Illustrstions.   Royal  3 

Reply    (A)    to    Dr.    Ligh 

EssRjs.      By  the    Author  of 

naturoJ  Religion.'    ■  vol.  Svo.  & 

Rich. — A    Dictionary  of  j 

AND  GREBK  ANTtQVtTlSS.    TO 


ttcbardson. —  Works  by  BENjAMm 
^  Ward  Rkhardsos,  M.D. 
J^s  Hbalth  of  Na  TioNS :  a  Review 
of  llie  Worlis,— Economical,  Educatjonal, 
r  ftuiiUry,  and  Admioislralivc— of  Edwin 
[  CuAOWKK,  C.B.  Wilh  !i  Biographical 
I  Ciiwtaiicai  by  Benjamin  Ward  Rich- 
[  ARDSON,  M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo,  zSs. 
CV  CoMMOHHRALTir :  a  Series  of 
I  fisafi  on  Health  and  Felicity  for  Evcry- 
I  Day  Readers.  Crown  Svo.  6i. 
a^tf  Son  of  a  Star  :  a  Romance  of 
I      tile  Second  Ceotury.     Crown  Svo.  bs. 

miey. — Athqs;  or,  the  Mount^n  of 
r      the    Monks,     By    Athslstan    Rilev, 
I      M.A.    FJt.G.S.     Wiih    Map   and    ag 
niiuiMtions.    Svo.  211. 

ftUey.  —  Old -Fashioned     Roses. 
'      Veraei  and  Soimels.     By  J.  W.  Rilev. 
Fcp.  Svo.     51. 

stivers* —  Works  ay  Thomas  Ri  vers. 

'  The  Orchard-House.  With  25 
Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  51. 

\Ths  Miniature  Fruit  Garden; 
or,  the  Culture  of  Fyrainidal  and  Bush 
Froit  Trees,  with  lostnicllons  for  Root 


Roberts. —  Greek  the  Language 
OF    Christ  akd  His  Apostles.    By 

Al.EXANDB)l    ROSEHTS,  D.D.      SvD.   iSl. 

(obinson. —  The  New  Arcadia, 
nod  other  Poems.  By  A,  Marv  F. 
ROBiNSOt^.     Crown  Svo.  6/, 
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■t. — Thesaurus  of  English 
'ORDS  AND  PffSASSS,  Classified  and 
Airangcd  so  as  10  facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Com- 
postion.  By  Petsr  M.  Rogbt.  Crown 
8vo.  IDl.  &/. 

■tonslds.  —  The  Rlv-Risher's 
EtrroMOLoay.  By  Alfred  Ronalds, 
Willi  30  Coloured  Plates.     Svo.  141. 

■Russell.— ^   Life   of  Lord  Joii.v 

JlVSiet.L   {EaKL    fiUSSSLL.    /C.G.).      Bjr 

SntNCER  Walpole,  Author  of  'A 
Ilislory  of  EogUnd  from  1815.'  With 
3  Portniits.     2  vols.  Svo.  36^. 

3clliU'er.  —  The  Essentials  of 
Histology.  DBSCRipriva  and  Practi- 
cal. For  ihe  nse  of  Students,  By  E. 
A.  SctrAPBR.  F.R.S.  With  381  lllus- 
tntioHK.  Svo.  6[.  or  Interleaved  with 
pttwing^  Paper,  81.  6</. 


Schellen.  —  Spectrum  Analysis 
t.v  iTs  Application  to  Terrestrial 
SussTAKCBS,  and  the  Physical  Coostilu- 
tioa  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  By  Dr. 
H.  Schellen,  Translated  by  Jane  and 
Caroline  Lassbll.  Edited  by  Capt, 
W.  D«  W.  Abnev.  With  14  Plate* 
(including  Angslibm's  and  Cornu's  Maps) 
and  391  Woodcuts,     Bvo.  31s,  64, 

Scott. —  IVea  thee  Charts  and 
SrOBAt  WARNLwas.  By  Robert  H. 
Scott,  M.A,  F.R.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  6t.  , 

Seebohm. —  Works    by   Frederic 

Seebohm. 

Ihe  Oxford  Reformers — Joair 
COLBT,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas  Mors; 

a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work,   SV0.14J. 

The  English  Village  Community 
Eumtned  in  its  Relations  to  the  Manorial 
and  Tribal  Systems,  &e,  13  Mapi  and 
Plates.     Svo,  \(n. 

TheEra  of  theProtestantRevo- 
LUTION.     With  Map,     Fcp.  Svo,  2/,  W. 

Seonett.  —  The  Marine  Steam- 
EnoinS;  a  Treatise  for  the  use  of  Engi- 
neering Student!  and  Officers  of  Ihe 
Royal  Navy.  By  Rickakd  Sbknbtt, 
Engineer-in- Chief  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
With  344  Illuslralions.    Svo.  au. 

Sewell.  —  Stories     and     Tales. 

By  Eliza hhth  M.  Sk WELL,  Crown  8»o. 

II.  6d.  each,  cloth  plain;  31.  6d.  each, 

doth  extra,  gilt  edges  :  — 
Amy  Herbert.  Mar^arel  Percival. 

The  Earl'i  Daughter.        Loneton  Paraonage. 
The  Experience  of  Life.     Ursula. 
A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Cleve  Hall, 
Katharine  Ashton. 

Shakespeare.  —  Bou^dlei^s  Fa- 
mily Shakespsars.  Genuine  Edition, 
in  I  vol,  medium  Svo,  large  type,  wllh 
36  Woodcuts,  141,  01  to  6  vols.  fcp.  8*0, 
lit. 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shake- 
spbaRB.  By  J,  O.  Haluwell-Pkil. 
UPPS,  F.R.S.  3  V0I4.  Royal  Svo, 
It.  U. 

Suakkspear^s  True  Life.  By 
Jambs  WAtTER.  With  400  Illostrations. 
4to,  151. 
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Short. — Sketch  of  ths  History 
OF  THE  Church  of  England  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.     Crown  8va  7/.  6</. 

Smithy  H.  F. — The  Handbook  for 
MiDWiVES,  By  Henry  Fly  Smith, 
M.B.  Oxon.  M.R.C.S.  With  41  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  y. 

Smith,  J.  H.—T//E  White  Um- 
brella IN  Mexico,  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  By  J.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Fcp.  8vo.  dr.  td, 

Smithi     R.     Bosworth.  —  Car- 

thage  and  thb  Carthaginians.  By 
R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A.  Maps, 
Plans,  &c     Crown  8vo.  lOf.  6d. 

Smith|  R.  H.— Graphics  ;  or,  The 

Art  of  Calculation  by  Drawing  Lines, 
applied  to  Mathematics,  Theoretical  Me- 
chanics, and  Engineering,  including  the 
Kinetics  and  Dynamics  of  Machinery, 
&c     By  Robert  H.  Smith. 

Part  I.  Text,  with  se])arate  Atlas  of 
Plates,  Svo.  15J. 

Smith,  T. — A  Manual  of  Opera- 
tivb  Surgery  on  tub  Dead  Body, 
By  Thomas  Smith,  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, re-edited  by  W.  J.  W-alsham. 
With  46  Illustrations.     8to.  12s, 

Southey. — The  Poetical  IVorks 
OF  Robert  Southey^  with  the  Author's 
last  Conections  and  Additions.  Medium 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  14X. 

Stanley.  —  A  Familiar  History 
OF  Birds,  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D. 
Revised  and  enlarged,  with  160  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  Svo.  6s, 

Steel. —  Works   by  J,    H.   Steel^ 

M,R.C,V,S, 
A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 

THE  Dog;  being  a  Manual  of  Canine 
Pathology.  Especially  adapted  for  the 
Use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  With  88  Illustrations.  8vo. 
lox.  6J, 

A   Treatise   on    the    Diseases 

OF  THE  Ox;  being  a  Manual  of  Bovine 
Pathology  specially  adapted  for  the  use 
of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and  Students. 
With  2  Plates  and  117  Woodcuts.    8vo. 

IS'. 

^  TREATISE  ON  Diseases  of  the 
S^BSP:  being  a  Manual  of  Ovine  Pa- 
ihology  for  the  use  of  Vcterinaty  Prac- 
iitioners  and  Students,   Illustrated.   Svo. 
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Stephen.  —  £ssa  ys  in  Ecci 

TiCAL  Biography,  By  the  Rig 
Sir  T.  Strphrn,  LL.D.  Croi 
7s,  &1, 

Stevenson. —  Works   by    A 

Louis  Stevenson, 
A    Chiles    Garden  of    V 

Small  fcp.  8vo.  y. 

The  Dynamiter,   Fcp.  8va  i 

IS,  6d.  cloth. 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyi 
Mr.  Hyde,  Fcp.  8vo.  u,  sewed 
cloth. 

Stevenson  and  Osbourae. 

Wrong    Box.       By    Robert 
Stevenson    and    Lloyd    Osb 
Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Stock.  —  Deductive  Logic 
St.  George  Stock.    Fcp.  8vo. 

Stockton.  —  The     Great 
Syndicate,    By  Frank  R.  Sto 
Author  of  *  Rudder  Grange. '    F< 
ij*.  sewed. 

*  Stoneheng^e.'  —  The     Doc 

Health  and  Disease.  By  * 
henge.'  With  84  Wood  Eng 
Square  crown  8vo.  7/.  6d, 

Stoney.  —  The  Theory  oj 
Stresses  on  Girders  and  ^ 
Structures.  With  Practical  C 
tions  on  the  Strength  and  other  Pr 
of  Materials.  By  Bindon  B.  S 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  M.I.C.E.  With 
and  143  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo 

Sully. —  Works  by  James  So 
Outlines    of    Psychology^ 

Special  Reference  to  the  Theory 
cation.     8vo.  I2j.  dd. 

The    Teacher's    Handboo 

PsYCHOLOGYy  on  the  Basis  of  •  C 
of  Psychology.'    Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Sumner. — The  Besom  Makei 
other  Cou\  try  Folk  Songs.  C 
and  Illustrated  by  Heywood  St 
With  Music.    4to.  zr.  dd,  boards. 

Supernatural   Religion  ;   a 

quiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine 
lation.  Complete  Edition,  tho 
revised.     3  vols.  8vo.  36J. 

Swinburne.  —  Picture  Logi 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Scie 
Reasoning.  By  A.  J.  SwiNBURN 
Post  8vo.  51. 

Tangena  Tree  (The) :  a  True 


)SOn. —  n^oK/rs  BY  D.  Greek- 

F  THOMPSOir. 

"xOBjLSM  OF  Evil:  an  Intro- 
ion  to  the  Frocliotl  Sciences.     Svo. 
id. 
TRM  OP  Psychology.     2  vols. 


•S  SSNTIMEffTS  OF  THE 
tANMl.VD.      ZiO.  p.  &/. 

;  Progress:  an  Essay.  Svo. 
ia   Norway.    By  Two   of 

K.  With  a  Mnp  and  59  Illoslra- 
from  Sketches  by  the  Aulhors,  Ci. 
is.  boBids;  3j,  id.  clolfa. 

and  Days:  being  Essays  in 
ance  and  ULsloiy.    Fep.  Svo.  jr. 

—  Oif  Parliambntaky  Go- 
VMBNT  l.V  England:  its  Origin, 
ilopment,  and  Practical  Opemtitin. 
AUHEUS  Todd,  LL.D.  CM.G. 
nd  EdiHoD.  In  Two  Volumes— 
I  I.  Svo.  34J.     Vol.  II.  Svo.  3air, 

in.  —  The    Bird   Bride:   a 
me   of   Bnllads  and   Sonnets.     By 
KAU  K,  ToMSON.    Fcp.  Svo.  bs. 
fan. —  Works  by  the  Right 

ft  Sir  G.  0.  TREVELYAlf,BART. 

'jPE  AND  Letters  op  Lord 

AVLAY. 

IPULAR  Edition,  i  vol.  crown  Svo. 

ti.bd. 

tniENT's  Edition,  i  vol.  cr.  Svo.  fit. 

kBINBT  Edition,  3  vols.  cr.  8to.  lit. 

BXARV  Editio.-*,  I  vols.  Svo.  361. 

Zasly  History  of  Charles 

SaFOX.     Libiary  Edition,  Svo.  lit, 

DM  Edition,  crown  Svo.  (ts. 

W. — NOFBtS  BY  AxTHOIfY 
\10PB. 

'asdes.  CrovnSvo.  iJ.boaids; 
<  cloth. 

rjtSTER  ShwRss.  Crown  8vo. 
ottia  i  II.  6d.  doth. 
■~SlST0RYOFPRUSStA  UNDER 
iSKtc  TUB  Gksat,  1740-1756.  By 
RUT  Tum-B,  \«lh  2  Maps,  a 
crown  Svo.  iSi. 


1.—  Works  BY  John  Tyndall. 

'trrs  OP   SciBUcE.      2  vols, 
tifc. 

psopAforro/r.  Cr.8vo.iw. 
[  CentinutU  oiffvt. 


Tyndall. —  Works  sYjoHifTS'NOALLf 

Cmilinurd. 

Sound.        With      304     Woodcuts. 

Crown  Svo.  lOii.  6^, 
Research  Fs     our    Diahacnrtism 

AND      Magnb-Csystaluc      Action. 

WitbS  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.  lai. 
Essays  on  the  Floating-Matter 

OP  THE  Air  in  relation  to  Putrefaction 

and    Infection.       With    14    Woodcuts. 

Crown  Svo.  ^s.  6J. 
Lectures  on  Light,  delivered  in 

America  b  1872  and  1873.  With  57 
Diagrams.     Crown  Svo.  5/. 

Lessons  in  Electricity  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  1875-76,  With 
58  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  21.  kd. 

Notes  op  a  Course  op  Seysn 
LecTURSs  ON  Electrical  Fhbno- 
tiENA  AND  Tasosms.  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Inslilution.  Crown  Svo.  11.  sewed, 
IT.  6d.  cloth. 

Notes  op  a  Course  of  Nine  Lec- 
tures on  Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Crown  Svo.  ii.  sewed,  t^r.  611!. 
doth. 

Faraday  as  a  Discoyersr.  Fcp. 
Svo.  }J.  6rf. 

Unwin. — The  Testing  of  Mate- 
rials OF  Construction:  b  Text-Book 
for  the  Engineering  Laboratory.  By  W. 
Cmvthornk  Unwin,  F.R.S.  With  5 
Plates  and  141  Woodcuts,     Svo.  iU. 

Vignoles. — The  Life  of  C.  B.  Vic- 

NQLES,  F.R.S.  Soldier  and  Civil 
EsaiNasR,  Compiled  from  Original 
Diaries,  Letters,  and  Documents  by  his 
Son,  Olinthus  J.  Vjgnolbs,  M.A. 
With  several  Oiiginiil  Illustrations  and 
Portraits.     Svo.  i6j. 

Ville. — On  Artificial  Manures, 
ihdr  Cheioical  Selection  and  Scientific 
Application  to  Agriculture.  By  Gborcbs 
ViLLB.  Translated  and  edited  ty  W. 
CKOOK.BS.     With  31  Platea,    Svo.  tu. 

VirErfl. — FuBLi  Vergili  Maronis 
BacouCA,  Cbokgica,  jSnbis  ;  the 
Works  of  VtRclL,  Latin  Text,  with 
English  Commentary  and  Index,  By 
B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.   Cr.  Svo.iOf.ey. 

The  jEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse.  By  John  Coninc 
TON,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.  tt. 

The  Poems  op  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Proie.  By  JoiIN  COMINQ- 
TONi  M.A,    Crown  Svo.  &. 
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Walker. —  The    Correct    Card; 

or,  How  to  Play  at  Whist ;  a  Whist 
Catechism.  By  Major  A.  Campbell- 
Walker,  F.R.G.S.    Fc  \  8vo.  2f.  6d, 

Walpole. — History  op  England 
from  thb  Conclusion  or  the  Great 
War  in  1815.  By  Spencer  Walpole. 
5  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  1815-1832, 
361. ;  Vol.  III.  1832-1841,  i8j.;  Vols.  IV. 
and  V.  1841-.1858,  36J. 

Waters.  —  Parish  Registers  in 
England:  their  History  and  Contents. 
By  Robert  £.  Chester  Waters,  B.A. 
8vo.  5^. 

Watts*  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 

Revised  and  entirely  Re-written  by  H. 
FORSTER  Morley,  M.A.  D.Sc.  ;  and 
M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,M.A.  F.R.S.E. 
Assisted  by  Eminent  Contributors.  To 
be  publisheil  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  &  II. 
A — Indigo.    42J.  each. 

Webb. — Celestial  Objects  for 
Common  Telescopes.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Webb.     Crown  8vo.  gj. 

Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke 

OF  IvBLUNGTON  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6/. 

Wendt.  —  Papers  on  Maritime 
Legislation^  with  a  Translation  of  the 
German  Mercantile  Laws  relating  to 
Maritime  Commerce.  By  Ernest  Emil 
Wendt,  D.C.L.  Royal  8vo.  j^*!.  lis.  6d. 

West. —  Works  by  Charles  West^ 
M.D.  6-r. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy  and  Childhood.    8vo.  i&r. 

The  Mother^s  Manual  of  Chil- 
dren's Diseases.    Crown  8vo.  ax.  6dr. 

Whately.  —  Works   by  E.    Iane 
Wiiately. 

English  Synonyms.  Edited  by  R. 
Whately,  D.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  y. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Richard  Whately^  D.D.^  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.  I  or.  6d. 

Whately. —  Works  by  P.  Whately^ 

D.D. 
Elements  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 
Elements  of  Phetorjc.      Crown 

8vo.  4r.  6d. 

Lessons  on  Reasoning,    Fcp.  8va 

.   Bacon^s  EssAYSf  with  Annotations. 
B       8vo,  lor.  6d, 


WUcocks.— 7^^  Sea  Fishe 

Comprising  the  Chief  Methods  o 
and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  ai 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Bo 
Boating.  By  J.  C.  WiLcocKS. 
fiisely  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.  6: 

Wilks. — Lectures  on  Pati 
ical  Anatomy.  By  Samuel 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the  late  V 
MoxON,  M.D.  F.R.C.P.  Thii 
tion,  thoroughly  Revised.  By  S 
WiLKs,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.     8 

Williams. — Pulmonary  Coa 

tion;  its  Etiology,  Patholog 
Treatment.  By  C.  J.  B.  William 
and  Charles  Theodore  Wi 
M.A.  M.D.  Oxon.  W^ih  4  C 
Plates  and  10  Woodcuts.    8vo.  |i 

Williams. —  Manual    of 
CRAPHY.     By  W.  Williams,  i 
tendent  of  Indian  Government  Teli 
Illustrated  by  93  Engravings.  8vo. 

Williams.  —  The    Land    oi 

Fathers  :  a  Story  of  Life  in  Wa 
T.Marchant  Williams.  Cr.8v« 

Willich.  —  Popular     Table 

giving  Information  for  ascertain 
value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and 
Property,  the  Public  Funds,  & 
Charles  M.  Willich.  Edi 
H.  Bence  Jones.     Crown  8vo.  1 

Willoughby.  —  j^^^T*  Afric- 

ITS  Big  Game,  By  Capt.  Sii 
WiLLOUGiiBY,  Bart.  With  Illusi 
8vo. 

Wilson. — A  Manual  of  He 

Science.  Adapted  for  Use  in  i 
By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E. 
&C.  With  74  Illustrations.  Cro 
2s.  6d. 

VJitt.— Works   by    Prof. 
Translated  by  Frances  Younghc 

The  Trojan  War.    Crown  8 

Myths  of  Hellas :  or,  Greek 
Crown  8vo.  y.  6d» 

The     Wander/jvgs    of    Ul 

Crown  8va  31.  td. 


i. —  Wosjcs    By   JisK    J.    G. 

Without  Hahds  ;    a   De- 

iR  of  Ihe  Habitations  of  Aoimals, 

nl  according  to  the  Frindptc  of  Con- 

With  140  Illustrations,     Svo. 

XCTS    A  T    Home  ;    a    Popular 

■;oiint  of  British  Insects,  their  Slnic- 
:,  Habits,  snd  Tnmsformalions,  With 
g  Illustrations.  Svo.  loi.  int. 
TTS  Abroad ;  a  Popular  Accotint 
"  ■  Tcign  Insects,  Ibeir  Stractnre, 
,  and  Transfbimalions,  With 
O  lUustrations.    Sto.  ioi.  td. 

AmUALS ;  a  Description  of 
7  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 
fxiptoro.    With  III  lUustrationi.  Svo, 
101.  &/. 

Stuange  D^'ELUims ;  a  Description 
'  of  the  Habilslions  of  Animals,  abridged 

from   'Homes  without   Hands.'      With 
60  Illustrntions,   Crown  Svo.  Jf . 
Illustrated  Stable  Maxims.   To 
be  bung  in  Stables  for  the  use  of  Grocms, 
Slablecim,  aod  others  who  are  in  charge 
of  Horses.    On  Sheet,  4J. 
I      OVT  OP   Doors;    a    Selection   of 
Original   Articles  on    Practical    Natural 
lUstoiy.     With  1 1  Illusltations.     Crown 
Svo,  Si, 
PSTLAND      REyiSITED.  With     33 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  "jt.  Sd. 
1^  Tbe  following  books  ate  extracted  from  the 
ftwegoine  works  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  ; 
Social  HABrTArioirsAND  Pasasitic 
NaSTS.     With  iS  Illustrations.      Crtwn 
Svou  2j.  clotb  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Tub  Brahch  Builders.    With  28 
OluEl  tat  ions.      Crown   Svo.  3r.  &/.  cloth 
exua,  gilt  edges. 
Wild   Animals    of    the    Bible. 
With 39 Illustrations.    CrovraSvo. jt.&Z. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Domestic  Animals  of  the  Bible. 
With  33  lUuEI  rations.   Crown  Svo.  31.  6f^, 
doth  eslra,  gill  edges. 
Bird-Life  of  the  Bible.    With  3a 
Illuat rations.      Crown  Svo.  31.  dd.  cloth 
eitia,  gill  edges. 
WOKDERFUL  NeSTS.      With  30  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.  31.  td.  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges. 
BoMEs  Under  the  Ground.    With 
38  inustralions.   Crown  Svo.  3^,  6/,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges. 


Wright. — Hip  Disease  in  ChilzA 

HOOD,  with  special  Reference  to  its  TresM 
ment  by  Excision.     By  G.  A.  WBJGiT 
B.A.  M.B,Oion.  F.R.C.S.Eng.     Wi 
4S  Original  Woodcuts.     Svo.  loi.  '  ' 
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